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FOREWORD 


The history of our own State and our own people is a mine of 
great wealth which we have strangely neglected and Mr. James H. Boykin 
of Lincoln County was not too early in starting a movement to gather 
the facts of Georgia History and put them in narrative form. 

His resolution, adopted by the General Assembly of 1929, reciting 
the fact that Georgia would be two hundred years old in 1933, and without 
a complete history of the State, recommended that the judges of Superior 
Courts bring the matter to the attention of grand juries in their circuits 
and urge them to select for each county a suitable person to write its 
history and deposit it in the State Archives as the basis of a future 
history of the State. 

Judge John D. Humphries laid the matter before the Grand Juries 
of Fulton County and the Grand Jury of the November term 1929, of 
which Mr. Thomas J. Lyon was foreman, after careful consideration, 
appointed Mr. Walter G. Cooper to write the history of Fulton County 
and asked the County Commissioners to provide for the expense of the 
work. > 

A committee from the Grand Jury headed by the foreman, and a 
committee of citizens appeared before the Commissioners and urged 
them to provide for the work to be done by Mr. Cooper under the 
supervision of a History Commission composed of Mr. Henry C. Peeples, 
Dr. Louie D. Newton, Miss Ella May Thornton, Miss Alice Baxter 
and myself. The County Commissioners, at their meeting on February 
fifth, 1930, made a suitable appropriation for the purpose, with the 
understanding that when the manuscript was completed plans would 
be submitted for its publication and distribution in book form. 

The work proved a heavier task than we anticipated, and the His- 
torian had to devote to it much more time and labor than we expected. 
This being the State Capital and the scene of important events for 
three quarters of a century, it was difficult to get into a single octavo 
volume of large type, with 300 illustrations, all that should go in it but 
_ we think that has been done, and having been in close touch with the 
Historian during the whole period, I feel that I am in position to say 
that it has been well done. 

This is in no sense a commercial history and no consideration has 
been asked or accepted for anything it contains. The cost having been 
largely paid from public funds, there was no occasion to do anything but 
search diligently for the facts and present them clearly and fairly. 
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And the truth is interesting! Always stranger than fiction, it is 
more entertaining and enlightening when properly told. As the narra- 
tive proceeds the Historian has introduced here and there some curious 
and delightful incidents which add charm to the story. 

My relations with the Historian, and the History Commission 
have been pleasant, and I must say that the County Commissioners, 
confronted as they are with difficult financial problems, have 
given this work fair and wise consideration. 

The Commission at that time was composed of Dr. W. L. Gilbert, 
Chairman, Paul S. Etheridge, Walter C. Hendrix, Walter B. Stewart 
and the late lamented Edward H. Inman, with Henry M. Wood as Clerk. 

This history is in the fullest sense a work of education, for the infor- 
mation it contains was heretofore inaccessible to the students in our 
schools, and without it their education would not be complete. It is edu- 
cation of the highest and most practical value, for without the teaching of 
experience which comes from the past through history we are poorly 
equipped to do our part worthily and wisely in the present. 

The Southern people have too long neglected their history. Their 
ancestors had a leading part in the making of this Nation in war and 
peace, in framing the Constitution and in extending the National 
domain. We have a great past which should inspire us for a great 
future. The Civil War set us back for three generations, but having 
fought for the country again in two great wars, we are, as our great 
Senator Hill said, in the House of our fathers, there to remain, and 
there to do our part in building a great civilization. 

Ivan ALLEN, 
Chairman History Commission. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The History of Fulton County is a great story, an epic of war and 
peace, shot through with tragedy and human interest. A simple tale 
of it stirs the blood and moves men to high endeavor. In every walk of 
life, in all useful work, our forebears lived great lives, serving their time 
with courage and devotion, with the saving grace of common sense, 
moved by an unconquerable spirit that rose above all obstacles and built 
a metropolis in the ashes of war. 

We must not clog the movement of so fine a story with unimportant 
details, nor ignore facts that give verity to the narrative. Our task is 
to bring thousands of details and thousands of personalities into a har- 
monious whole with no break in its unity and no impediment to its 
progress. This is difficult, but the effort has been made and the result 
is before the reader. 

In this work the author has received from a number of friends timely 
aid, for which he makes grateful acknowledgment. From the beginning 
he had the aid and counsel of the History Commission, composed of Ivan 
Allen, Chairman; Henry C. Peeples, Dr. Louie D. Newton, Miss Ella 
May Thornton and the late Miss Alice Baxter, who gave time to reading 
the manuscript, suggested sources of information and made constructive 
criticism. Hooper Alexander, a lifelong friend, gave access to rare historical 
documents, James Walter Mason wrote the articles on Martha Lumpkin 
Compton, Hamilton Fulton and Campbell County. Jack J. Spalding, a 
resident of Atlanta since 1882, furnished rare information of the olden 
time and his report gives a list of old-time lawyers. To Walter McElreath, 
Eugene Mitchell, Stephens Mitchell, Miss Ruth Blair, State Historian; 
Miss Ella May Thornton, State Librarian, and the late lamented Dr. 
Sam Small I am indebted for valuable information. Dr. F. Phinizy 
Calhoun, Dr. J. L. Campbell, Dr. Allen H. Bunce and Dr. Ander- 
son M. Scruggs furnished data of the medical profession, medical 
colleges and medical center. Judge John D. Humphries made a 
notable contribution in his accounts of Utoy Church, Whitehall and the 
Pioneers and the Bench and Bar of Fulton. Edwin K. Large, long 
Atlanta’s postmaster, wrote the article on Air Mail and the sketch of 
Aviation came from an official of the Eastern Air Lines. Information 
concerning the Federal Reserve Bank was furnished by Milton Bell, 
cashier, and that of the National banks by their officers. Information 
about present-day Newspapers came from them and Lambdin Kay wrote 
the article on Radio. The articles on Public Schools were based on 


information from Hugene Mitchell, W. W. Gaines, M. H. Coleman, Dr. 
Sutton’s report, Rogers’ thesis on County Schools and Jere Wells’ report. 
The account of City Government is based on records furnished by J. 
Henson Tatum, City Clerk; Graham West, City Comptroller, and L. A. 
James, Assistant Comptroller. Miss Lillian Everett, Secretary of the 
Park Board, furnished the statement about Parks. For the article on 
Fulton County, I had information from Henry M. Wood, Clerk of the 
Commissioners, and H. N. Hurt, then Engineer in charge of Public 
Works. The article on cleaning out graft in the City Government was 
based on the records of Solicitor General John A. Boykin. The location 
of Indian villages was the result of investigation by R. C. Darby and 
John A. Hynds. To the Reference Department of Carnegie Library the 
author is indebted for courteous and valuable service, and to the news- 
papers for access to their files. The account of Chamber of Commerce 
activities, so important in the progress and building of Atlanta, was 
based on the minutes of that organization and personal knowledge during 
years of service as secretary. Statistical data in most cases is given for 
the year 1930. In some cases, where important changes occurred later, 
it is brought up to 1934. 

The author acknowledges the courtesy of Miss Mildred Thompson, 
author of Reconstruction in Georgia; Claude G. Bowers, author of The 
Tragic Era; D. Appleton Company, publishers of General W. T. Sher- 
man’s Memoirs; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers of General Cox's 
Atlanta Campaign; Francis Clarke, son of EK. Y. Clarke, author of 
History of Atlanta, and T. C. McDonald, author of Freemasonry in 
Fulton, in giving consent to quote from his books. By Morgan Blake’s 
courtesy he is quoted on sports. 

So many have contributed to the subject matter of this book that it 
might almost be called a Symposium on Fulton County. The author 
thinks this adds strength to the narrative, as its authenticity is thus 
verified by the testimony of those best informed. 

Atlanta, 1934. WaLTER G. COOPER, 
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KEY TO MAP OF CREEK CESSIONS 


The map on page 26 shows the tracts of land in Georgia ceded by 
the Creek Indians at different times. 

Most of the land in Fulton County came by the Creek Cession of 
1821 marked 116 on the map; some by the cession of 1818 marked 93, 
and some by the cession of 1825-6 marked 131, by which Campbell 
County got some of its land. The land in Milton County and the Ros- 
well District came from the Che1okees. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The history of Fulton County is to a large extent the history of 
Georgia, for it was the scene of great events which profoundly affected 
the whole State and in some great crises determined the course of events 
for the whole Country. 

From the beginning of the railroad era Atlanta has been an impor- 
tant center and its future greatness was predicted in 1836 by Georgians 
and as early as 1845 by John C. Calhoun, whose seer-like mind foresaw 
the development of a new era in which the topography of the Southeast 
would bring together here the great streams of traffic flowing from 
the West and the North to the South Atlantic. 

That gave Atlanta its name and found definite expression in the 
name of the Western and Atlantic Railroad. On the day when the 
completion of that highway to the Tennessee River was celebrated, 
water brought from the Mississippi River and the Atlantic Ocean was 
mingled and poured upon the ground to signify that the great West 
had been united with the Atlantic Seaboard. That idea found sub- 
stantial verification years afterward when the traffic over the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad was by far the heaviest in Georgia. 

During the War between the States this country was the scene 
of great and tragic events of far reaching consequence. The battles 
fought around Atlanta practically decided the bloody contest which 
had rent the country. Men from every State took part in those battles 
and the soil of this county was enriched by the blood of many thousands, 
whose place of sepulture was thus made sacred in thousands of far off 
homes and hamlets. 

And when the dark curtain of war lifted from that desolate scene, 
in which blackened chimneys stood lke grim sentinels over acres and 
miles of ashes, with nothing left within a day’s journey to feed man or 
beast, this war torn land became the scene of a new heroism of recon- 
struction, the bare tale of which stirs the blood and moves men to lives 
and deeds worthy of their noble sires, whose dauntless courage over- 
came fire and sword and raised here in this newer and greater Atlanta 
an imperishable monument to the valor of that generation, 

Then followed the reconstruction era, a period of chaos, in which 
the old industrial system was destroyed and a new and different one 
was built up by slow and painful degrees, in the presence of armed 
forces from the former enemy, with suffrage taken away from masters 
and given to their ignorant slaves. The bottom rail was on top, but 
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ruled and guided by aliens and adventurers, who knew what they 
wanted and knew how to get it. The assassination of Lincoln had 
rekindled the passions of war and for a time the political reconstruction 
of these States was characterized by extreme bitterness. 

To have lived through that era was almost worse than going through 
a war, but our great forebears were equal to the occasion and, as 
Grady said, the Providence which laid this affliction upon them 
gave them strength to bear it. 

When at last that era ended and Georgians once more ruled Georgia, 
the real reconstruction began and Atlanta was the center of it for 
Georgia and the Southeast. 

There was a great group of men and women here in those days. 
Of Statesmen we still had Ben Hill, Alexander H. Stephens, Robert 
Toombs, Joseph E. Brown, John B. Gordon, Charles J. Jenkins and 
Herschel V. Johnson, and as a living evangel of reconstruction—the 
very incarnation of the spirit of progress—Henry W. Grady, who had 
caught up the mantle of Ben Hill’s eloquence, and with gifted pen, 
was breathing the breath of hfe into cold type, and leading the people 
in the glorious work of rebuilding the South. 

There had been a political reorganization of the State in recon- 
struction times and a constitution was made in 1868, but the people 
of Georgia were not satisfied with that and in 1877 determined to 
make a constitution for themselves. 

The Constitutional Convention, held in Atlanta, that year, was an 
event which gave shape and character to the laws and policy of the 
State for more than fifty years. It was a convention of great Georgians 
and their work has stood the test of time. 

The Capital of Georgia had been moved to Atlanta by the military 
government soon after the end of the war, but when the State was again 
controlled by its own people, the permanent location of the capital 
was submitted to them in the election of 1877 and Atlanta was chosen 
at the time when the new Constitution of Georgia was adopted. Since 
then Fulton County has been the scene and center of most of the great 
events in the history of Georgia. 

The history of Fulton County would not be complete without some 
account of the Cherokees who held Milton and Cobb counties and the 
Creek Indians, who occupied this territory before the white men came 
and remained here until 1821, when they ceded the land between the 
Flint and Ocmulgee rivers, as far North as the Chattahoochee, to the 
United States for the use of Georgia. Some Indians remained after 
that until the last went to the Indian Territory about 1838. 
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The Creek Indians were effective allies of the English Colonists 
in their long contest with the Spaniards for the soil of Georgia, both 
before and after the coming of Oglethorpe, and with their aid his 
epochal victory at the battle of Bloody Marsh was won. 

In the fierce contest for control of the Chattahoochee Valley the 
Creeks, fighting on the side of the English, were important factors. 

The fate of Fulton County as an Anglo-Saxon community was at 
stake in those contests and in the attacks upon Spanish Forts on the 
Chattahoochee river, Indians and Colonists from South Carolina under 
Henry Woodward and Governor Moore crossed the State through or 
near this County. 

From the time when Tomochichi and thirty Creek Chiefs, whom 
Oglethorpe had taken to London, pledged everlasting friendship for 
England, those Indians were the faithful allies of the English, even 
fighting for them against the Georgia Colonists in the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812. One of the last events of that last Indian War 
on Georgia soil was the building of a fort at the Standing Peachtree 
Village, in what is now Fulton County, by Governor, then Lieutenant 
George Gilmer in 1813, to protect the people of Georgia against the 
Creeks. 

While the Spaniards were not directly connected with Fulton County 
as the Indians were, the long contest between England and Spain for 
the control of the New World raged across Georgia, as well as on the 
coast, and some account of the bloody conflicts in the Chattahoochee 
Valley can hardly be omitted. 

We get a glimpse of Fulton County during the Creek War of 1812; 
and afterward, from the time of Whitehall, Terminus Marthasville and 
the christening of Atlanta, Fulton County as a civilized community 
was in the making and took formal shape as a political entity in 1853. 

From a struggling center of pioneers the early Atlanta developed 
rapidly up to the time of the War between the States, when it was a 
thriving town of ten or eleven thousand people. As early as 1853 the 
legislature was asked to make it the capital of Georgia. 

As Atlanta gradually grew after the War from a provincial center 
to the metropolis of the Southeast, and the community passed from 
its brick and mortar stage into a development of the finer things of 
civilization, the course of history becomes wider, with broader human 
interests. 

The human factor is the life of history, and in the lives of men and 
‘women Fulton County is exceptionally rich and representative. The 
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blood of every county in Georgia flows in the veins of this community 
and the same is true to a large extent of the surrounding States. 

The origin of our people, whence they came, their characteristics 
and the institutions for their development as men, women and citizens 
are matters of vital interest and constructive importance. The organiza- 
tion of Atlanta in these respects is remarkable. A majority of the 
people are affiliated with active organizations for development and 
work in education, art, religion, civics, welfare work, and many forms 
of professional, industrial, commercial and financial activity. 

History is no longer merely a tale of woe. Formerly it consisted 
largely of wars and the desolation that followed them, with the machina- 
tions of rulers who held the power to rush nations into mortal combat. 
That day, let us hope, is past, and the historian of the future, instead 
of recounting mainly the deeds of kings and conquerors will devote 
most of his attention to writing the history of peoples, their institutions, 
developments, and progress upward to a higher plane of life. 

With that in view our effort is to present a true picture of the people 
of Fulton County; and as their activities, interests and influence 
extend throughout the State and the capital of Georgia is here, our 
account necessarily includes many things of State-wide importance, in 
nearly all of which the people of this County had an important part. 

Fulton County was a wilderness when the Indians ceded its land in 
1821. In 1934 it is the home of 336,788 people and has within its 
borders the State Capital, the center of trade, industry, railroads, auto- 
mobiles, aviation, telegraphs, telephones, newspapers and radios for a 
vast territory and voices going out from Atlanta by radio reach every 
State in the Union. 

The little group of fourteen who organized the first church in 1824 
and worshipped in a log house, with Indians looking in at the windows, 
have become an army of 152,000 members in 300 churches. With only 
one per cent of the area of Georgia, they have a fourth of its wealth and 
pay a fourth of its taxes. 

When only six years old Atlanta asked the Legislature for the State 
Capital, and got it fifteen years later, although the city had been burned 
to ashes in the meantime. It was a great and heroic people who laid 
here, in war and peace the foundations of the metropolis of the Southeast. 


CHAPTER. I 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


CHEROKEES AND CrEEKS WHo Hetp Futron Lanp Nor Mere Savacss 

As the Indians, fighting for the Colony of Georgia, did much to 
save it, and as we get from them the title to our homes, we have a 
direct interest in those remarkable people; and when we discover that 
they knew some things we have never learned and solved some of the 
vital problems of civilization which still baffle us, we are constrained 
to ask what manner of men they were. 

The idea, so long prevalent, that the precursors of white men in 
this country were mere barbarous savages, with nothing worthy of the 
name of civilization can no longer be entertained. 

Accounts of the Indians by numerous credible witnesses who saw 
them at the time when they first came in contact with Europeans are 
in substantial agreement in showing that the Indians of the Southeast 
were far advanced beyond the condition of wandering, savage nomads. 
They had local habitations and highly developed systems of agriculture, 
industry and ceramic arts. Marriage was regarded as a sacred institu- 
tion and was protected by severe penalties for violation of marriage 
vows. The marriage of blood relatives was forbidden and the home was 
the property of the mother of the family. 

In Government they had made remarkable progress. Their tribal 
and clan organization was the basis. Families were grouped in clans 
and clans were grouped in tribes, similar to the gentes, phratries and 
tribes of ancient Europe and Asia. The tribe was ruled by a Chief 
called Mico or Tustannuggee, aided by a head warrior, and a council 
of wise men, and the tribes were federated under a king. The Creek 
Confederacy, composed of 47 tribes, is said to have been the finest 
example of federation among American Indians. The Cherokees at 
first did not show the same capacity for federation but early in the 
nineteenth century, under their great Chief John Ross, they formed a 
government modeled on that of the United States. 

In religion these Indians had ideas above those of some races 
supposed to have been more civilized. They believed in a supreme being, 
the ruler of the universe, whom they called the Great Spirit, who ruled 
not only in heaven but on the earth, directing its affairs, rewarding 
good and punishing evil. After death, according to their belief, those 
who had led worthy lives were translated to happy hunting grounds 
and everlasting enjoyment in a world of bliss, and those who had led 
evil lives were sent to a place of everlasting punishment. 
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1—John Ross, Cherokee Chief. 2—Wm. McIntosh, Creek Chief. 3—Sequoia, who invented 
the Cherokee Alphabet. 4—The Cherokee Alphabet. 
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This picture of the Indians, their characteristics and institutions, 
which we get from men like James Adair, who lived among them forty 
years, William Bartram, the naturalist, who traveled among them in 
1773 and later, and before that time from the accounts left by Spanish 
Chroniclers accompanying DeSoto, Luna and others, is radically 
different from the description written by Governor George Gilmer after 
he had served as a lieutenant in the latter part of the Creek War and 
had seen something of Creeks and Cherokees at the Standing Peachtree 
Village in this County, when the passions of war were still hot in 
the breasts of the Indians. 

He described them as cruel and barbarous savages, with hardly a 
redeeming trait and this seems to have animated him later, when, as 
Governor of Georgia, he resisted efforts to prevent the expulsion of the 
Indians from this State. 

The fact seems to be that the influence of white men had demoralized 
the Red Men during the long period between the first arrival of Euro- 
peans and the expulsion of the Indians, and a sad retrogression of the 
Red Men resulted from their intercourse with unscrupulous adventurers 
and conscienceless traders who cheated them, sold them fire water 
and used them as pawns in the great game of land grabbing which went 
on for a long age between England, Spain and France. 

THEIR AGRICULTURE AND ART 


What kind of people were those Indians? 

According to Colonel Charles C. Jones and other writers, there was a 
well developed system of agriculture among the Georgia Indians when the 
white men came. He says: 

“When the Europeans first visited the territory embraced within 
and adjacent to the limits of the modern State of Georgia, they found 
it peopled by Indian tribes, well organized, occupying permanent seats, 
and largely engaged in the cultivation of maize, beans, pumpkins, melons, 
and fruits of several sorts.”. ... 

“In the neighborhood of their corn fields were villages, playgrounds, 
tumuli, fish-preserves and defensive works. Hncouraged by their im- 
proved possessions to forego the uncertainties and privations of a 
nomadic life, long prior to the dawn of the historic period these peoples 
had become provident of the future, obedient to the will of rulers, 
jealous of the conservation of their homes, attached to fixed abodes, 
and, to a certain degree, tolerant of labor. 

“Each year, at the appointed season, under the superintendence of 
overseers the inhabitants of the town, as one family, prepared the ground 


and sowed the seed. 
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INDIAN HANDICRAFTS 


Few in our time have any idea of the wonderful skill developed 
by the Indians in making weapons, utensils, agricultural implements 
and ornaments of copper, stone and other materials. Their industries 
were works of art, wrought with infinite care and the materials were 
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1 and 2—Clay pots from Carter’s Quarters near Chatsworth, Ga. 3—Clay pot, with legs, 
frora Chattahoochee River, near Suwanee, Ga. 4—Stone pot from stream north of Ashford 
Park Nurseries. 5—Stone medicine or cupping tube from Chattahoochee River near Suwanee, 
Ga. 6——-Stone pendant or net sinker. 7—Stone hand celt from Chattahoochee River, south 
of Atlanta. 7—Stone grooved axe. 9%—Discoidal stone ,used in playing game of Chungke. 
10—Stone plummet. 11—Stone pipe from Peachtree Creek, just east of Piedmont Road. 
12—Stone pipe. 13—Stone chisel or wedge-shaped axe. 14 to 28—Stone arrowheads and 
spearheads. 

often brought long distances, hundreds and even thousands of miles. 
Evidence of this inter-tribal commerce is seen in the remains of Indian 
Trails, which covered the country. 

Their arrow heads and spear points, from a half inch to fourteen 
inches long, were made of Jasper, quartz, crystals, chaleedony and flint, 
chipped into shape and ground and polished by patient toil. In the 
same way they made stone axes, hatchets and ceremonial axes, weighing 
from a quarter of a pound to twelve pounds. With especial care they 
made the beautiful discoidal stones used in the great Indian gambling 
game of Chungke. 
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“It may be safely asserted,” says Colonel Jones, “that as savages 
they excelled in the ceramic art, bestowing special care upon the selec- 
tion of clays, their admixture with powdered shells, gravel, and pul- 
verized mica, and upon the shape and ornamentation of their vessels. 
Varied in form, symmetrical in shape, excellent in composition, and 
diversified in ornamentation, this pottery was both sun-dried and baked.” 

As to fishing by the Indians he says: 

“We can only refer to artificial preserves where fishes were bred 
and taken with nets, to the use of bone and shell hooks, and lines 
twisted from the fibres of bark and silk-grass; to the manufacture of 
stone plummets and net-sinkers, perforated, notched, and grooved; to 
the construction of dams, traps and extensive weirs for taking fishes; 
to the practice of intoxicating them by lashing ponds with the branches 
of certain trees, and scattering pounded horse-chestnuts and roots in 
the water; to attracting them, by night, with bright pitchpine fires 
kindled in the bows of canoes; to their capture with the bow and arrow, 
and the destruction of the larger kind with spears and reed harpoons.” 


InteR-TRIBAL TRAFFIC 


The American Indians had an elaborate system of commerce and 
transportation which moved over a net work of trails that covered 
the country, several of them crossing Fulton County. 

There was much travel among Indians, sometimes for exchange of 
articles by barter, sometimes for social or religious visits and some- 
times on warlike expeditions. Long journeys of 1,000 or 2,000 miles to 
friendly tribes were made and they were absent from home at times 
two months or more. 

Long trips were necessary to secure materials used in making 
weapons, household utensils, tools for tillage, implements of the chase, 
pipes and ornaments. They got copper from the Lake Region, Steatite 
from the Appalachians, Obsidian from the Rocky Mountain Region, 
Catlinite from Minnesota or Wisconsin, Abalone and Dentalium shells 
from the Pacific and Conch shells from the Atlantic and Gulf. 


A Democracy RULED By Its BEsT 


Somehow the Indians possessed one of the secrets of good government 
which is almost a lost art with white men. Their leaders were their 
wisest and strongest men, whose authority was based on merit. 

Adair, who lived among them so long says: “In general their gov- 
ernment consists of a federal union of the whole society for mutual 
safety. Every town is independent of another town. Their friendly 
compact continues the union. 
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“They are very deliberate in their councils and never give an immedi- 
ate answer to any message sent them by strangers, but suffer some 
nights first to elapse. They reason in a very orderly manner, with 
much coolness and good natured language, though they may differ 
widely in their opinions. Through respect to the silent audience the 
speaker always addresses them in a standing posture. In this manner 
they proceed till each of the head men has given his opinion on the 
point in debate. Then they sit down together and determine upon the 
affair.” 

RELIGION OF THE INDIANS 

The Indians were strong believers in predestination. They held that 
there is a certain, fixed time and place when and where everyone must 
die. On the death of a Chieftain they said, “The days appointed to him 
are finished.” 

Adair says that each of the Indian nations had a house or town of 
refuge which was a sure asylum to protect a man—slayer or an unfor- 
tunate captive if they could enter it before the avenger of blood over- 
took them. Murderers sometimes sought this refuge but if they left it 
they were immediately killed. One such place was near Fort Loudon 
in Tennessee and another was in the upper western part of the Creek 
territory, at a village called Koosah. 


Marriace, Divorce AND PoLyGAamMy 


Swanton says it was usual for the groom or his family to transfer 
property to the parents or other relatives of his bride, and this was 
called “a purchase price” by whites. He adds that polygamy was 
allowed everywhere, but was usually limited to a few of the wealthiest 
men. In the great number of cases the wives were own sisters, or at 
least clan sisters. 

While intermarriage was common between clans, marriage into the 
clan of the mother was prohibited and marriage into the clan of the 
father was frowned upon. Other authorities say that marriage to blood 
relatives was prohibited. It is said that strong efforts were made to 
prevent divorces. 

According to Adair the Creek law required widows to live chaste 
single lives for four years after the death of their husbands. During 
that period of mourning they were required to refrain from public 
company or diversion and to go with long flowing hair, which they were 
not allowed to anoint with oil. 


INDIAN PYRAMIDS 


Some Indian mounds were so large that they may be called pyramids. 
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Swanton says: “We may note the existence of truncated pyramids 
constructed of earth, rising from ten to seventy-five feet above the 
level of the valleys and fertile plains upon which they are located. 
Generally four-sided pyramids, they materially differ in size; some of 
the largest containing, at the top, a level area of an acre. 

“Some of the more prominent of these truncated pyramids and 
cones may, we think, be recognized as elevations prepared for the 
erection of temples for sun worship while others of less altitude were 
seemingly intended as foundations for the residences of kings, micos 
and priests.” 

Archeologists think that the Indians, Aztecs, Toltecs and Mayas 
came to America from Asia by the northwest passage. 

Striking evidence of such migration was recently discovered by 
Dr. Thomas Gann, an archeologist of the British Museum. After visiting 
Yucatan and finding there, carved on the wall of a temple, an image 
of Buddha, sitting on a two-headed lion and holding a lotus flower in 
his hand, he went to Southeastern Asia and found .in a temple of 
Cambodia an exact duplicate of the image he saw in Yucatan. 

The Union of Scotch and Indian blood in Georgia produced men 
above the average, among them several of extraordinary ability and 
force of character, like Alexander McGillivray, the Creek Statesman, 
John Ross, the Principal Chief of the Cherokees and Sequoia who 
made the Indian alphabet. They made a long and heroic struggle to 
lead their people upward to a higher plane of life and to protect them 
against the relentless forces which eventually drove them from Georgia. 

It was the irony of fate that the Indians, who aided the struggling 
colony and probably saved it from destruction in the long and bloody 
contest between Englishmen and Spaniards for possession of Georgia 
soil, were later denied citizenship and driven out of their happy hunt- 
ing grounds by the children of those colonists. 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS 


The Cherokee Indians, who occupied the Northern part of Georgia 
above the Chattahoochee river, including Cobb County and what was 
Milton County, before it was merged with Fulton, were originally 
the largest and most important tribe of Indians east of the Alleghany 
Mountains and perhaps the highest in culture, according to a statement 
in the American Cyclopedia’s article on the Cherokees. 

They were of the great Iroquoian group of Indians and occupied 
the Ohio and Alleghany valleys until driven south by the Delawares 
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and other Iroquois Indians. According to their own tradition they 
came from the West, which is supposed to have meant the Northwest. 

DeSoto, in his march through Georgia in 1540 came in contact 
with them and his followers are said to have been the first white men 
the Cherokees encountered. 

The earliest information we have as to their habitat is that they 
were located in the Piedmont region along the Alleghany and Appa- 
lachian ranges from Virginia to Georgia and Alabama, a territory 
about 120 miles square. 

They were then divided into two main branches, the Upper Chero- 
kees, located around the head waters of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers; and the Lower Cherokees, in Northern Georgia and Western 
North Carolina, around the head waters of the Savannah and Chatta- 
hoochee rivers. 

By the pressure of the early settlement of East Tennessee by 
Sevier and Shelby and their followers, the Upper Cherokees were 
forced south into the region of the Lower Cherokees. 

The Cherokees were composed of seven clans who were forbidden to 
intermarry. 

At the time when the land in Fulton County was ceded by the Creek 
Indians the Cherokees were living north and west of the Chattahoochee 
River, though they are supposed to have pushed the Creeks further 
South before that, and this is indicated by the fact that during the 
Creek War in 1813 the Indian Village of Standing Peachtree, on the 
east bank of the Chattahoochee, was a Cherokee Village. 

The principal seat of government of the Cherokees in the 17th and 
18th centuries was at Old Echota in East Tennessee, and in the 19th 
century at New Kchota in the Northern part of Gordon County Georgia. 

In the time of Oglethorpe or just before he came, the Cherokees 
are said to have had 64 towns and 6,000 warriors, but by 1769 their 
number of warriors had declined to 3,000 and by 1793 to 1,500. 

In 1755 they ceded a large tract of land to South Carolina, but in 
1758 the killing of some Cherokees for horse stealing started a bloody 
Indian War in South Carolina. They were overcome and sued for 
peace in 1761, when 14 of their villages were burned. In 1773 they 
made a large cession of land to Georgia. 

In the Revolutionary War the Cherokees sided with the British, 
but they were conquered by General Pickens in 1785, and by the treaty 
of Hopewell they acknowledged the Sovereignty of the United States, 
at which time they ceded most of their lands in Tennessee. 

By the treaty of 1835, said to have been obtained without the 
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approval of John Ross, their Principal Chief and a majority of their 
people, the Cherokees ceded their land in Georgia. This was bitterly 
opposed by Ross and many other of their leaders, but was favored by 
John Ridge and Elias Boudinot, Editor of the Cherokee Phenix, who 
thought removal was inevitable and advocated acceptance of the Govern- 
ment’s offer of $5,700,000 for their lands and an equal area in the 
Indian Territory. 

They were forcibly removed in 1838 by the United States Army 
under General Winfield Scott and about 20,000 Cherokee men, women 
and children left Georgia. It was in November and some died on the 
way. Others, about 1,500, escaped and settled in North Carolina, where 
their descendants still reside. 

In the Indian Territory John Ridge and Ehas Boudinot were 
assassinated for their part in the remoyal. 

John Ross lived in what is now West Rome and his letters to 
Lewis Cass, the United States Secretary of War, were dated “Head of 
the Coosa.” He was of Seotch and Indian blood and Ross’ Landing, 
now Chattanooga, was his earlier residence and named for him. His 
letters to Cass showed him to have been a statesman of high character 
and ability. 

Sequoia, who invented the Cherokee Alphabet of 85 letters, one for 
each syllable in their tongue, and taught the Cherokees to read in their 
own language, was a genius, one of the greatest of American Indians. 

The forcible removal of the Indians from Georgia by the United 
States Army was in compliance with the Federal Government’s agree- 
ment of 1802, by which in consideration of the cession by Georgia 
of what is now Alabama and Mississippi, the United States Government 
agreed to acquire for Georgia the title to all the Indian lands in this 
State. That agreement was in violation of a previous treaty guarantee- 
ing to the Indians in perpetuity their title to the land they then occupied 
in Georgia. 

Seizure of those lands could only be justified by a purchase with 
the consent of the Indians, and that consent, which the United States 
Government claimed to have secured by the treaty of 1835, was declared 
by John Ross to have been secured by unfair means. 


THE CREEK INDIANS 
GrEorarA’s DEBT TO THE INDIANS 


The Creek Indians had a great and tragic part in the contest 
between Spain and England for Georgia soil. That contest raged for 
decades before and after the coming of Oglethorpe, not only upon the 
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coast, but in the Chattahoochee Valley, where those Indians supported 
the Englishmen with deadly effectiveness. 

At the battle of Bloody Marsh, Creek Indians supported a few 
hundred Colonists under Oglethorpe and did terrible execution upon the 
Spaniards. It is hardly exaggeration to say that General Oglethorpe 
might not have won that epoch-making victory without his Indian 
allies. 

Finally the Creeks were conquered by General Jackson and their 
warfare on the Georgians ended with the treaty of 1814. Not long 
before that, in 1813, Governor Gilmer, then a young heutenant, was 
sent to build a fort at standing Peachtree on the Chattahoochee River, 
where the City of Atlanta gets its water, to protect the Georgia frontier 
from the Creeks. 

Atlanta’s historic thoroughfare, Peachtree Street, took its name 
from that Indian Village and the name perpetuates the connection 
of this community with its original inhabitants. 


Mexico THER ANCIENT HOME 


The Creek Indians had several traditions of their origin, handed 
down in their tribes for generations. As a rule they are so clearly myths 
that they cannot be taken seriously. 

They agree, however, in saying that their ancestors came from the 
West, and one tradition, which is more circumstantial than the others, 
and apparently more credible, traces the migration of the Muscogees 
from Mexico, through the Mississippi valley to Alabama and Georgia. 

The Creek Confederacy developed a system of government that 
excites wonder and admiration because of its elastic but well knit 
federation, its smooth functioning and its success in choosing the 
ablest and wisest men for chiefs, kings and head warriors. According 
to Swanton it had 47 tribes composed of families and clans, with a 
population estimated at 20,000 

The Creek Indians regarded the Sun as a visible representative of 
the Great Spirit, ruler of heaven and earth, whom they called “The 
Great Fire above,” and fire, to them an emanation from the Sun, was 
regarded as sacred. The fire was rekindled but once a year with a 
solemn ceremony and it was an impious act to put it out in the mean- 
time: 

According to Adair the Indians were no idolators and worshipped 
neither images, celestial luminaries, evil spirits, nor any created being. 
He declared after long residence among them that they worshipped 
“The Great, Beneficent, Supreme, Holy Spirit of Fire, who resides 
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as they think above the clouds and on earth among unpolluted people.” 
With them this Great Spirit was the sole author of light, heat and all 
animal and vegetable life. 

SACRIFICES 


According to John Pope, who visited the Southeast in 1792, the 
Creeks regularly made a burnt offering of the most delicious parts of 
every animal, about two or three pounds from a buffalo and less in 
a regular gradation down to the smallest quadruped, fish or bird. 


BLOODY CONTEST FOR CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY 
BETWEEN ENGLISHMEN AND SPANTARDS, Witt INDIANS ON BotH SIDES 


The long contest between Spaniards and Englishmen for the soil 
of Georgia was especially bitter and bloody in the Chattahoochee Val- 
ley, where the English were aided by the Creeks and the Spaniards by 
the Apalachee Indians. 

The Spaniards had established missions, supported by soldiers, not 
only on the coast of Georgia, supported by the Spanish headquarters at 
St. Augustine, but in the Chattahoochee Valley, supported by the 
Spanish stronghold at Tallahassee. Soon after the establishment of the 
English Colony at Charleston in 1670, English traders, operating from 
that point, went across Georgia, as far as the Chattahoochee, and did 
a profitable business trading with the Indians for skins and slaves. 

The Spaniards regarded this as an encroachment on their territory 
and many bloody clashes followed. Dr. Herbert Bolton in his book 
“The Debatable Land’, describes the events of that period, basing his 
narrative mainly on the Spanish records at Madrid. 

Following this Dr. Bolton tells of the raids made on the Spanish 
Missions and forts in the Chattahoochee Valley by Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, beginning soon after the Charleston Colony was established. 


Tom APALACHER DISASTER 


In the winter of 1703-4, occurred the great Apalachee disaster, the 
invasion of Apalachia by Colonel Moore with a body of 50 volunteers 
from South Carolina and 1,000 Creek auxiliaries, and the almost com- 
plete breaking up of the Apalachee Nation. 

He described the storming of a fort below Columbus at a place he 
called Ayaville and the burning of a church which gave entrance to 
the fort. He reported 25 men killed there and 26 taken prisoners with 
48 women and children. The next day he took St. Louis Fort, taking 
9 prisoners and killing 5 or 6 men. 
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After that five Indian towns surrendered. 

He reported as prisoners the people of four Indian towns and added: 

“We have totally destroyed all Apalachia but one town which com- 
pounded with one part of San Luis and the people of one town who 
ran away. Their town, church and fort we burnt.” 

A Spanish account of the battle at the fort on the Chattahoochee 
was given in a letter from the Spanish Governor Juniga, written to the 
King of Spain on March 30th, 1704. He said that when the Spaniards 
withdrew they left in the hands of the English a lieutenant and eight 
soldiers besides some Indian prisoners. 

The death of those prisoners he describes as follows: 

“After having bound the unfortunate Indian prisoners by the hands 
and feet to a stake, they set fire to them, when they were burned up 
alive. This horrible sight was witnessed by my lieutenant and soldiers, 
who, naked, were tied up in the stocks. Only Fray Angel de Miranda 
was free. 

“The enemy released the clergyman, the heutenant, and four 
soldiers, but with the understanding that each one was to pay a ransom 
of four hundred dollars, five cows and five horses.” 

Bienville, the French Commander at Mobile, wrote his government 
the Apalachees had been destroyed, with their towns, sheep and cattle, 
and only 400 of them remaining found refuge in the French Settlement. 
He said that 17 prisoners were burned alive. 


INDIAN VILLAGES IN FULTON 


There were numerous Indian Villages in Fulton County when land 
was held by the Creek Indians or their predecessors. 

These Villages were on land overlooking watercourses, and by fol- 
lowing the streams Messers John A. Hynds and R. C. Darby have been 
able to locate the sites of eighteen such dwelling places, on the Chatta- 
hoochee River near the water works, Long Island Creek, Nancy’s Creek, 
Peachtree Creek, Peavine Creek, Utoy Creek and Camp Creek. The 
location of these villages and Indian trails are indicated on the ae- 
companying map. 

In the course of six years Mr. Hynds and Mr. Darby have picked 
up several thousand arrow heads, spear heads, knives and tomahawks 
made of flint, obsidian glass, pink and white quartz and other stones. 

Wonderful skill was displayed in making arrow heads, spear heads 
and knives of flint, from a half inch to five inches long. It is hard to 
see how they made flint knives several inches long with delicate sharp 
edges, and blades of symmetrical shape. 
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Mr. Hynds and Mr. Darby have found quantities of flint and quartz 
chips left by the craftsmen at the sites of Indian Villages. : 

The quantity of chips of stone left by the Indian craftsmen shows 
how extensive was the manufacture of arrow heads, spear heads, and 
other implements of the chase and weapons of war. They also made 
pottery and utensils used in cooking and domestic life. 

Large stone knives, seven to nine inches long, show remarkable ac- 
curacy of form. In the same way the Indians produced hammers, pes- 
tles for grinding corn, and tomahawks to use on their unfortunate 
victims in war. 

The distant sources from which the Indians obtained the materials 
for making these articles is a matter of special interest as it shows the 
extensive character of early Indian commerce. Mr. Hynds pointed out 
that the flint used in making arrowheads came from Tennessee and 
the obsidian glass from the Northwest. 


CHAPTER: 1 


HA hoyeols TORY 
FULTON COUNTY DURING THE CREEK WAR 


GOVERNOR GILMER BuiILps A Fort av STANDING PEACHTREE ON THE 
CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER 


We get an early glimpse of conditions in Fulton County during the 
Creek War from Governor George R. Gilmer’s account of his service in 
building a fort on the Chattahoochee River at the Indian Village of 
Standing Peachtree. 

Although in Creek territory, that seems to have been a Cherokee 
Village. The Cherokees had supported General Jackson in hig war on 
the Creeks and the bitterness between the two tribes is shown by the 
incident related by Governor Gilmer: 

“Returning home after traveling for some months I received a 
commission of first lieutenant in the 43 Regiment. 

“As soon as a few recruits were collected, an order was issued by 
General Pinkney, then in command of the southern army, that they 
should be put under a suitable officer and sent into the Indian Territory, 
where active hostilities were going on against the Creeks. 

“T asked for the command and received it. I marched with 22 
recruits, without arms except refuse drill muskets and a small quantity 
of loose powder and unmoulded lead. 

“My appointed station was on the banks of the Chattahoochee, about 
30 or 40 miles beyond the frontiers of the State, near an Indian town, 
not far from where the Georgia Railroad (W. & A. R. R.) now crosses 
the Chattahoochee River. 

“Tt was an awkward business for one who had only seen a militia 
muster, who had never fired a musket and only drawn a sword to 
govern men who knew no part of their duty. 

“T was ordered to build a fort. I had never seen a fort and had 
no means of knowing how to obey the order but what I could get from 
Duane’s tactics. I went to work and succeeded very well, so far as I 
know, or anyone else, IT suppose, as the strength and fitness of my 
fortification was never tested... . 

“One night, immediately after dark and before any preparations 
for defense had been made the Indian Warhoop was heard several times 
in different directions near the camp. An hour or two afterwards I was 
roused from my bunk by some of the soldiers rushing into my cabin and 
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crying out that the Indians were upon us. I found, upon jumping up, 
several of the Cherokee men of the town mixing with the soldiers and 
endeavoring to alarm them by assuring them that a large force of hostile 
Creeks were close by. As soon as possible I had a barricade constructed 
in front of the ditch which had been dug for the palisades of the fort. 
In this ditch, and between the cabins and the barricade, I stationed 
myself and soldiers. 

“The Indians went off in the direction in which they reported the 
hostile Creeks to be. My servant, who had been drinking and was 
very much alarmed, went off with them. In a short time they returned, 
accompanied by their women and carrying off some of their goods to 
give a show of reality to their feint. From the report of my servant 
and the entire conduct of those who had thus attempted to alarm 
me I became convinced that their object was to make me leave the 
country. 

“At the first cry of Indians the workmen employed in building 
boats loosed the horses from the wagons and fled towards the nearest 
frontier settlement. To prevent the great alarm which their report 
would have created among the people of the adjoining territory, I 
dispatched the fleetest runner among the soldiers after them, with 
orders to pass them if possible. The soldier informed those that had 
fled as he passed them, that there was no danger, and then proceeded 
on to Jefferson, the Courthouse town of Jackson County, and through 
the letter which he carried prevented the depopulation of the frontier.” 


INDIAN TRADE ON THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 


Rev. William Jasper Cotter, in his autobiography gave this account of 
traffic with the Indians in the early decades of the last century. 

“After the War of 1812 my father drifted to Georgia and embarked 
in trading with the Indians with some success. . . . 

“He continued and extended the business. At that time there was 
a great trade center at Grayson Bend, on the Chattahoochee River, fif- 
teen miles above LaGrange. From the mouth of Peachtree Creek, near 
where the city of Atlanta is, he shipped in large canoes a cargo of goods. 
The canoes were worked by strong negroes and Indians. The river was 
at flood tide, out of banks, which were bordered with canebrakes, a 
home for wild beasts. Great gangs of wild turkeys flew over their 
heads, filling the air with the whir of their wings. The dangerous 
voyage was safely made, but a great calamity came at the last moment. 
In turning the canoes in the bend of the river to land, the whole cargo 
capsized, and everything was lost. The crew escaped safely and, in the 
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best way they could made their way back home, going pretty much over 
what is now the line of the West Point Railroad. 


HaARLY Lire In FuLton 


“T saw that interesting part of the State when all was new—waters 
in the creeks and rivers as clear as crystal; rich valleys, hills, and 
mountains covered with a thick forest; a land of beautiful flowers— 
white, pink, yellow, and red honeysuckles, redwood and dogwood blos- 
soms, wild roses and other beauties. There was plenty of wild game— 
deer, turkey, and other varieties. When first seen, all was in lovely, 
beautiful spring, and I was nine years old. 

“Many and varied were the troubles encountered with the wild 
animals, bears, panthers, and wolves, and the smaller ones, wildcats, 
coons, and foxes. I never saw a bear in the woods; but they were 
numerous, and many were killed. I saw a panther three hundred yards 
from the house. The cattle in the lane scented it and were excited. 
Panthers killed colts, springmg from the lmb of a tree. I have 
often seen the prints of their claws on a colt’s back and sometimes on 
grown horses. Wolves howled in hearing on the mountain, but never 
did much mischief. The smaller animals gave the trouble. Standing 
in the yard we could hear the foxes barking; and coons were nearly 
as bad as hogs in destroying corn.” 


STANDING PEACHTREE 


Tae INDIAN VILLAGE FOR WHICH PEACHTREE CREEK AND PEACHTREE 
Street Were NAMED 


The Indian Village of STANDING PEACHTRHEE, located on 
the Chattahoochee River, where the City of Atlanta takes water from 
that stream, and near the mouth of Peachtree Creek, was an important 
center of travel and traffic among the Indians before they ceded the 
land in this County to the United States for Georgia. 

Hon. Murphey Candler in his Centennial address on Dehalb County, 
delivered at Decatur in 1922 said: 7 

“My fixed conviction is that “The Standing Peach Tree” was an 
Indian Village in existence prior to 1813, so named because of an out- 
standing Peachtree or a Peach Orchard there planted years before by 
Indians, and that Peachtree Creek, and Peachtree Stieet in Atlanta, 
received their names from this Village. 

“The best authorities include the peach in both English and Spanish 
importations into America, William Bartram in his account of his 
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travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West 
Florida, including all the country of the Creek and Cherokee Indians, 
in 1773 and to 1778, and particularly describing his stav and travels in 
North Georgia, says, ‘Here also were old Peach and Plumb Orchards: 
some of the trees appeared yet thriving and fruitful” The Indians 
almost invariably name their settlements from some distinguishing 
characteristic of topography, landmark or outstanding physical feature. 

“The Eleazer Harly map of 1818 shows the location of ‘The Stand- 
ing Peach Tree, on or near the East bank of the Chattahoochee River, 
immediately north of the Junction of Peachtree Creek with the River. 

“The records of the United States post office department show that 
there was in DeKalb County in 1825 a post office known as “The 
Standing Peachtree, with J. M. C. Montgomery as Postmaster. 
J. M. C. Montgomery was one of the earliest white settlers in DeKalb 
County and was its first Senator. He owned Montgomery’s Ferry 
across the Chattahoochee and lived nearby. 

“The ferry crossed the river, just South of the Peachtree Creek 
Junction, about where the Seaboard Air Line Railroad bridge now 
stands. ‘The Standing Peachtree, village or settlement, of which he 
was postmaster in 1825, was immediately north of the Creek. It was 
evidently the Indian Village referred to by Governor Gilmer in 1813 
and indicated on the Early map of 1818. When it ceased to be, or 
became a dead village, I do not know. The post office was moved to 
Cobb County and its name changed to Boltonville, December 22nd, 
1842. It was subsequently relocated in Fulton County and named 
Bolton.” 

“WasH” COLLIER ON STANDING PEACHTREE 

Tn a valuable article on “The Standing Peachtree,” contributed to 
the Second bulletin of the Atlanta Historical Society, Mr. Eugene 
Mitchell gives the testimony of Atlanta’s first merchant who carried 
the mail from Decatur to Altoona, through Fulton County, regularly 
crossing the Chattahoochee at the Indian Village before the days of 
Atlanta, Terminus or Marthasville. That part of the article follows: 

“On April 25, 1897, Mr. Robert Adamson, who was then on the 
staff of the Atlanta Constitution, published an interview with Mr, 
George Washington Collier, called ‘Wash’ Collier, who was then At- 
lanta’s oldest inhabitant.” Mr. Collier was born in 1813 and in 1823 
moved with his father Meredith Collier to lands which his father 
bought on Peachtree Road between Atlanta and Peachtree Creek. At 
the time of his death in 1903 Mr, Collier was one of the largest land- 
owners in Fulton County. He owned the Aragon Hotel, the building at 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON COLLIER’S STORE AT FIVE POINTS 
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Five Points on Peachtree Street between Edgewood Avenue and Decatur 
Streets, the land where Ansley Park is now situated and numerous 
other lands. From Mr. Adamson’s interview I take the following 
excerpt: 

“After they began to build a town at Decatur a new era began in 
Wash Collier’s life. He got the contract for carrying the mails between 
Decatur and Altoona, Georgia. He made the trip twice a week back 
and forth, carrying the heavy mail bags on his shoulder and nearly all 
the time covering the entire distance on foot. Nothing better illustrates 
the hardy and determined character of the man than the fact that 
through rain and wind and snow and sleet he never missed a trip, never 
lost a letter, never had a complaint made against him. 

“Those trips between Altoona and Decatur ! 

“Rough pilgrimages they were, calling forth all the bravery and 
fortitude of the pioneer’s nature. 

“The nearest post office to this place then,” said Mr. Collier, “‘was 
Standing Peachtree.” 

“Standing Peachtree?” I asked. The old fellow laughed merrily. 

“Yes; Standing Peachtree,” he said. “I thought you’d ask that. 
There’s nobody around here could tell you about that. Jonathan Nor- 
cross couldn’t, and yet they call Jonathan the oldest citizen.” 

“Maybe you never heard of Standing Peachtree? You don’t know 
where Peachtree Street got its name do you?” 

“Peachtree Creek I should say.” 

He laughed again. “But where did Peachtree Creek get its name? 
Maybe you’d like to know that. Jonathan Norcross couldn’t tell you 
that. 

“This is the way it was: Standing Peachtree post office was right 
where Peachtree Creek runs into the Chattahoochee—right where the 
pumping station is now. It was not Peachtree Creek then—they called 
it some Indian name. There was a great, huge mound of earth heaped 
up there—big as this house, maybe bigger—and right on top of it grew 
a big peach tree. It bore fruit and was a useful and beautiful tree. But 
it was strange that it should grow up there on top of that big mound, 
wasn’t it? And so they called the post office out there Standing Peach- 
tree, and the creek they began to call Peachtree Creek. I’ve passed it 
many and many a time going on with my mails. There’s nothing re- 
maining of it now.” 

INDIAN TRAILS 

There was an elaborate network of Indian trails covering the country 

Kast of the Mississippi, from the lakes to the Gulf. Many of them 
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passed through Georgia and several through Fulton County. One of the 
best known was the Hightower trail, which extended from the Etowah 
(Hightower) River across the Chattahoochee, passing through the 
northern part of Fulton and then between Gwinnett and DeKalb to the 
High Shoals on the Apalachee River, where the Hastern corner of Wal- 
ton County touches Oconee. Other trails led from the Indian Village 
of Standing Peachtree across Fulton. 


INDIAN TRAILS IN FULTON AND DEKALB 


Mr. Eugene Mitchell in his article written for Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Atlanta Historical Society, gives this description of the Indians’ Trails 
in this County : 

“To the Standing Peachtree led a network of Indian Trails before the 
white man came. It was the terminus of the Peachtree trail and the Stone | 
Mountain trail and one of the objectives of the Sandtown trail. The 
Peachtree Trail ran along the top of the Chattahoochee ridge from near 
Toccoa to Buckhead, where it divided; one branch continuing by way of 
what is now called the Pace’s Ferry and Moore’s Mill Roads to Standing 
Peachtree; but the other branch led southward from Buckhead across 
Peachtree Creek and struck the Sandtown trail at Five Points in what is 
now Atlanta. And when the Cherokee country was opened to settlement 
by the White Men the principal crossing place in this part of Georgia 
was at Standing Peachtree. The canvas-covered wagons swarmed along 
the old Peachtree and Stone Mountain trails to occupy the new lands in 
Northwest Georgia. 

“The old Sandtown trail was one of the historic roads of this part of 
Georgia. It is unfortunate that its name southwest of Atlanta has been 
changed to Cascade Avenue. That part in Decatur is now called Atlanta 
Avenue. It runs, generally along the Georgia Railroad and enters Atlanta 
under the name of DeKalb avenue and runs along Decatur Street to Peach- 
tree Street; thence it follows Peachtree and Whitehall Streets to Mitchell 
Street; thence diagonally to the corner of Forsyth and Peters Streets and 
thence out Peters street to Gordon Street, out Gordon Street to Cascade 
and follows the latter road through Fulton and into Campbell County.” 


THE CREEK TREATIES 
CEDING THE LAND IN FULTON AND OTHER COUNTIES 


The title to all the land in Fulton County comes from the Creek 
Indians, with the exception of what was Milton County, which came 
from the Cherokees, and the Roswell district of Cobb. 

In securing this land from the Indians by purchase, the Federal 
Government was, to that extent, meeting its obligations under the 
agreement of 1802 to secure for Georgia title to all the Indian lands in 
the State. 

The Creeks had previously ceded their land as far West as the 
Apalachee river and the treaties of 1818 and 1821 carried the Creek 
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boundary farther west to the Flint River. Finally in 1825 they ceded 
the last of their land in Georgia. . 

The treaties of 1805, 1818, 1821 and 1825 were all signed by 
William McIntosh, Principal Chief of the Creek Nation, as well as by 


other Indians. 
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TERRITORY CEDED BY THE CREEKS 


For his part in the cession of Creek lands McIntosh incurred the bit- 
ter enmity of the upper Creeks, who resented the selling of their lands to 
the white men. This feeling reached the climax when MelIntosh and 
fifty-one other Indians signed the treaty of 1825 at Indian Spring, 
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ceding the last of the Creeks’ lands in Georgia. A short time afterward 
McIntosh was assassinated in his home by a party of Creek Indians. 


THE CREEK CESSION oF 1818 


The treaty of January 22nd, 1818 between President James Monroe 
of the United States, represented by David Brydie Mitchell of Georgia, 
agent of Indian Affairs for the Creek Nation, and the kings, chiefs, 
head men and warriors of the Creek Nation, in council assembled at the 
Creek agency on Flint River, ceded two tracts of land to the United 
States; one in Southeast Georgia between the St. Mary’s and Altamaha 
rivers, the other in Western Georgia and described as follows: 

“Beginning at the high shoals on the Apalachee river, and from thence, 
along the line designated by the treaty made at the City of Washington, 
on the fourteenth day of November, one thousand eight hundred and five, 
to the Ulcofouhatchie, it being the first large branch, or fork, of the 
Ocmulgee, above the Seven Islands; thence up the eastern bank of the 
Ulcofouhatchie, by the water’s edge, to where the path, leading from the 
high shoals of the Apalachee to the shallow ford on the Chattahochie, 
crosses the same; and from thence, along the said path, to the shallow 
ford on the Chatahochie river; thence up the Chatahochie river by the 
water’s edge, on the eastern side, to Suwannee old town; thence, by a 
direct line, to the head of the Apalachee; and thence, down the same, to 
the first mentioned bounds at the high shoals of Apalachee.” 

This is the tract of which Walton, Gwinnett and Hall Counties were 
made. For that land the United States agreed to pay the Indians $120,000 
in eleven installments. A small part of this land, later transferred from 
Gwinnett, forms the present Grogan’s District of Fulton County. 


That treaty bore the following signatures and witnesses: 
D, B. MITCHELL: 


Tustunnugee Thlucco, Eufaulau Micco, 
Tustunnugee Hopoie, Hopoethle Haujo, 
William M’Intosh, Hopoie Hatkee, 
Tuskeenchaw, Yoholo Micco, 

Hopoie Haujo, Tustunnugee, 

Cotchau Haujo, Fatuske Henehau, 
Inthlanis Haujo, Yauhau Haujo, 

Dowetau Micco, Tuskeegee Emantla, 
Cusselau Micco, Tustunnugee Hoithleloea, 


Present, D. Brearly, Col. 7th inf. Wm. S. Mitchell, Asst. Agent, I. A. C. 
N. M. Johnson, It. corps of artillery, $1. Hawkins, George (G. L.) Lovett, 
Interpreters. 

To the Indian names is subjoined a mark. 


THE CREEK CESSION OF 1821 


Most of the land in Fulton County came through the treaty signed 
at Indian Spring on January 8th, 1821, by David M. Forney of North 
Carolina and David Meriwether of Georgia, representing the United 
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States Government, and the chiefs, head men and warriors of the Creek 


Nation in Council assembled. 
The first article of that treaty sets forth the boundaries of the ceded 


land in these words: 

“Art. 1. The Chiefs, Head Men, and Warriors of the Creek Nation, 
in behalf of the said nation, do, by these presents, cede to the United 
States all that tract or parcel of land, situate, lying, and being east of the 
following bounds and limits, viz: beginning on the east bank of Flint 
river, where Jackson’s line crosses, running thence, up the eastern bank 
of the same, along the water’s edge, to the head of the principal western 
branch; from thence, the nearest and a direct line, to the Chattahoochee 
river, up the eastern bank of the said river, along the water’s edge, to the 
shallow ford, where the present boundary line between the State of Geor- 
gia, and the Creek nation touches the said river; Provided, however, That, 
if the said line should strike the Chattahoochee river, below the Creek 
village, Buzzard Roost, there shall be a set-off made, so as to leave the 
said village one mile within the Creek nation; excepting and reserving to 
the Creek nation the title and possession, in the manner and form speci- 
fied, to all the land hereafter excepted, viz: one thousand acres, to be laid 
off in a square, so as to include the Indian Spring in the centre thereof; 
as, also, six hundred and forty acres on the western bank of the Oakmulgee 
river, so as to include the improvements at present in the possession of 
the Indian Chief General M’Intosh.” 

Article two reserves five square miles for five other Indians. 

The treaty bears the signatures of David M. Forney, David Meri- 
wether and Wiliam McIntosh. The names of 25 other Indians, of whom 
seven were chiefs, follow, on each of which the Indian made his mark. 
All signatures and marks were witnessed as appears below: 


D. M. FORNEY. 
D. MERIWETHER. 
WM. M’INTOSH. 


Tustunnuggee Hopoie, Chaughle Micco, 

Efau Emauthlau, Isfaune Tustunnuggee Haujo, 
Holoughlan, or Col. Blue, Wau Thlucco Haujo, 
Cussetau Micco, Itchu Haujo, 

Sotetan Haujo, Alabama Tustunnuggee, 
Etomme Tustunnuggee, Holoughlan Tustunnuggee, 
Takagee Emauthlau, Auhauluck Yahola, 


Tuckle Luslee, 


Oseachee Tustunnuggee, 
Tuckte Lustee Haujo, 


Houpauthlee Tustunnuggee, 


Conepee Emauthlau, Nenehaumaughtoochie, 
Hothlepoie, Henelau Fixico, 
Joseph Marshall, Tusekeah Haujo 
Tuskeenaheocki, 


In the presence of I. M’Intosh, David Adams, Daniel Newnan, Commis- 
Sioners of Georgia. D. B. Mitchell, Agent for I. A——William Meriwether, 


Secretary U. S. C. William Cook, Se illi 
; ; cretary C. G. Will 
Sl. Hawkins, George Lovett, Interpreters. , po aca 


To the Indian names are subjoined a mark and seal. 
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For this large tract of land, now embraced in many counties, and in- 
eluding the Capital of Georgia, the United States Government agreed 
to pay the Creeks $200,000—$10,000 cash and the rest in fourteen 
yearly payments. Much of Campbell County was ceded by the Creeks 
in the Treaty of 1825 at Indian Spring and is now a part of Fulton. 


FIVE COUNTIES CREATED IN 1821 
IncLupIng HENRY AND FAyetTtr, From Waicu Most or DEKALB AND 
FuLtton Were TAKEN 


At a special session of the Georgia legislature, held in April and 
May 1821, the land acquired by the Creek treaty of that year, was 
divided into five counties created by the act, namely, Dooly, Houston, 
Monroe, Fayette and Henry. 

The same act provided for surveys of the land to mark the boundaries 
of counties and the districts and lots within them. The districts were 
to be nine miles square and divided into lots containing 202% acres, 
except where fractions of lots were caused by district and boundary 
lines or water courses. 

The act provided that the fractional lots should be reserved for 
public use and that the others, containing 20214 acres each, should 
be distributed to the residents of Georgia by lottery, in which every 
male white citizen eighteen years of age and upward, veterans of the 
revolution and Indian wars, all widows and orphans resident in the 
State and the widows or orphans of soldiers should be entitled to 
draw a lot each. 

The fractional lots which this act reserved for public use, were 
subsequently rented by authority of an act which specified that the 
rent was to be paid at the Standing Peachtree, an Indian Village whose 
site is now in Fulton County. 

Still later the legislature provided for the sale of these fractional 
lots and in that way they passed into the hands of private owners. 

When lots were drawn the drawer received a grant of that land 
from the State upon payment of a registration fee of nineteen dollars, 
and if not called for in two years by the drawer, the lot was to revert to 
the State. 

In that manner the land now in Fulton County was distributed to 
about 600 grantees. 


FuLton LAND IN Henry, FAYETTE AND DEKALB 


At the regular session of the legislature in December, 1821, provision 
was made for organizing the five counties in the newly acquired tract. 
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The same act provided for transferring five districts from Henry 
to Fayette County. The tenth section containing that provision follows: 

“Sec, 10, And be it further enacted by the authority afore-said 
that immediately from and after the passing of this act, the fourth, 
fifth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and seventeenth districts of Henry County, 
shall be detached therefrom and added to the County of Fayette, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Of these districts the fourteenth and seventeenth were later trans- 
ferred to DeKalb County and afterward to Fulton, when it was created 
in 1853. 

The boundaries of DeKalb County as stated by the Act of 1823, 
appear to include 54 lots of the original fourteenth district of Fayette 
County, numbered one to 54 inclusive. A later act of the legislature 
transferred to Fulton County from Campbell the adjacent lots, numbered 
55-58 and 84 and 85. 

Tn 1916 eleven other lots and fractions of lots were transferred from 
Campbell to Fulton by agreement making Utoy Creek the boundary 
between the two counties. 


DEKALB County CREATED 


By the act of December 9th, 1822, the legislature created the four 
counties of DeKalb, Bibb, Pike and Crawford. The boundaries of 
DeKalb were set forth in the first section, but in 1823 the legislature 
passed an act which declared that the boundaries of DeKalb as set 
forth in the act of the year before were not sufficiently definite and 
restated them as follows: 

“Beginning at the Gwinnett corner on the Newton line, thence along 
the Hightower trail to where the Peachtree road crosses said trail, from 
thence a direct line through Gwinnett county, to the lower corner of frac- 
tional lot on the Chatahoochie river, number three hundred and forty-four, 
in the sixth dictrict of said county, thence down said river to the boundary 
line near Sandtown, thence along said boundary line to the district corner 
between districts numbers nine and fourteen, on the Chatahoochie river, 


thence a due east course along the district lines of thirteen and twelve to 


the corner of Newton County to the beginning corner on the Hightower 
trail, any law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


From this it will be seen that part of the land previously trans- 
ferred from Henry to Fayette was again transferred to DeKalb. It con- 
sists of the present 14th and 17th districts of Fulton. including the City 
of Atlanta, also lots one to 54 from Fayette. ' . 

Further transfers from Gwinnett to DeK 


alb were made by the acts 
of 1828 and 1829. / 


(CUBUAIPIDIENI JU 
FULTON’S PEOPLE 
THE SourcES oF POPULATION AND ITs CHARACTERISTICS 


The population of this county is 98 per cent native born and 70 
per cent white, mainly of Anglo-Saxon stock: 

Fulton County was settled at first mainly by Georgians, with a few 
notable exceptions, hke L. P. Grant and Richard Peters. The main 
sources of the population of Georgia were England, Seotland, and 
Treland, in Oglethorpe’s time, and up to the Revolutionary War, with 
the addition of a few Moravians and Jews, whose descendants are 
citizens of this State. 

There was another notable accession in the community of Puritans 
who left England in the time of Charles the Second, settled first at 
Dorchester, Mass., where they lived many years, moved to South Caro- 
lina seeking a milder climate and later moved to Liberty County 
Georgia, where they established the famous Midway Community. 

With them came from South Carolina a number of French Hugue- 
nots, including the LeContes who have been famous as scientists and 
educators. The Midway Community furnished many distinguished men 
to Georgia and some of its descendants reside in Fulton County. New 
England made other notable contributions to our citizenship, like 
Abraham Baldwin of Connecticut, the father of the University of 
Georgia. 

After the Revolutionary War there was a great movement of people 
West and South from Virginia, Maryland and other States. Many of 
them came to Georgia where there was an immense territory of land which 
was freely offered to desirable people from the older Colonies, as 
Georgia was then sparsely populated and offered lberal inducements 
to revolutionary soldiers and other good people to become citizens. 
Hastern middle Georgia was settled largely by Virginians. 

At the same time and later there was a considerable movement of 
good people into Georgia from the Carolinas, including an element of 
Scotch blood, from which some leading families are descended. 

Of such people were the early settlers of Fulton County, mainly 
Anglo-Saxon stock, sober, God Fearing and industrious. 

At a later period when Atlanta was a rapidly growing town there 
came the usual floating population of frontier communities in flush 
times, and that element caused some disorder and had to be sternly 
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dealt with, but in the main the people of Fulton from the earliest times 
were a sturdy folk, and the history of those days has much to excite 
admiration and respect. 

Bast Tennessee contributed a strong element to the population of 
Atlanta in such men as the Inmans, Newmans, Parrotts, Lowrys anid 
Arnolds, who had a large part in the history of Fulton County since 
the War between the States. 

HARLY SETTLERS 

According to the history of Atlanta, published by the Pioneers 
Society, the first white settler within the limits of what is now Atlanta 
was Hardy Ivy, who came here in 1833 and built his cabin about one 
mile east of Peachtree. He bought two hundred acres of land, agreeing 
to pay for it in produce “as he could spare it.” The land lay in a body 
between the present Edgewood Avenue and Peachtree as far north as Cain 
Street, extending eastward. 

In 1822 a group of families from Franklin County came into Fulton 
and settled near the present site of Ben Hill. There were a few settlers 
in other parts of the County about that time as we learn from the 
records of the Inferior Court of DeKalb County. That Court ordered 
a new road to be cut out from Peachtree by the nearest and most con- 
venient route to the boundary line of the County near Sandtown. That 
action was taken in 1822. In 1828 the Inferior Court ordered a road 
opened from the three mile post leading from Decatur to the Peachtree 
Road at or near James Hooper’s place. In 1829 the same Court ordered 
a road opened from the Standing Peachtree to Leonard Hornsby’s 
place and kept up as a public road “as has been marked out by Hiram 
Buckley, Wesley Martin and Lindsey Elsberry.” 

From this it is clear that there was some travel over the County in 
those early days and it must have been considerable in order to require 
the opening and establishment of public roads. 

In addition to this it appears from a statement published in 1897 by 
Robert Adamson in the Atlanta Constitution that Mr. George Washing- 
Co ae 

ais : on Collier in nee and settled on land 
which his father bought on Peachtree Road between Atlanta and 
Peachtree Creek. 

In 1839 John Thrasher erected the second house. In 1841, 1842 and 
1843, a few persons moved upon the ground and became neighbors of 
John Thrasher, who had organized a store. A man by the name of 


Johnson was associated with him. The first business firm in the Ter- 
minus was Johnson & Thrasher. 
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LATER ADDITIONS TO THE POPULATION 


After the War between the States, and especially after the recon- 
struction period, Atlanta received important accessions of desirable 
population from many distant States as well as from all parts of 
Georgia and the Southeast. 

The blood of every county in Georgia and many in other: South- 
eastern States flows in the veins of Fulton County and there have been 
notable additions from New England and the Middle States. 

In this way Atlanta has become, in its own flesh and blood, brawn 
and brain, as well as in other respects, a truly metropolitan City, and the 
most representative of all Southern Cities in its farreaching kinship 
with other parts of the country, and to an even greater extent, the City 
most representative of the blood and life of the Southern people, thus 
combining in its citizenship and institutions the best elements of our 
country and the best ideals and characteristics of the old South and 
the new. 

Much has been said about the New South, but the truth is that 
the New South is in the best sense the scion of the old and inherits 
its highest ideals from its illustrious sires. The South is new as grass 
is new on the everlasting hills and this old earth is young again with 
each voung day. 

It has a peculiar kinship with the best of other sections. Mention 
has been made of Abraham Baldwin and another example was Rev. Dr. 
Abiel Holmes, who preached for some time at the old Midway Church 
in Liberty County. He was the father of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Inheriting its people at first from the best blood of the Mother 
Country and later from the best of our own country, this State and 


this County have a citizenship of which they may weil be proud. 


HARLY CHURCHES IN FULTON ORGANIZED IN 1824 


The cession of the land in this part of Georgia by the Creek Indians 
and its survey and distribution by the State occurred in 1821 and by 
the beginning of 1822 this section was opened to white settlers, whc 
came in rapidly from older counties to the East of Fulton and from 
neighboring States. 

They were in the main devout and God Fearing people accustomed 
to attend religious services and they lost no time in organizing churches 
and building houses of worship. 

Two churches, Mt. Gilead Methodist and Utoy Baptist, were or- 
ganized in 1824 and the first sermon was preached on April 24th of that 
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year at the house of John M. Smith, where he and his neighbors were 


gathered. Pre cat Ae 

Thus began 110 years ago the religious activities of this County, 
which now include 300 churches with 150,000 members and denomina- 
i izations whe jerations exte ‘oug e Southern 
tional organizations whose operations ee through ee So 
States, as will be seen in a later chapter on the Churches of 1931. 


UTOY CHURCH ORGANIZED IN 1824 


(Written by Judge John D. Humphries for a Bulletin 
of the Atlanta Historical Society) 


Referring to the cession of land in this part of Georgia by the Creek 
Indians and the survey of that land and its distribution by lottery under 
the legislative Act of 1821, Judge Humphries says: 

It was by sturdy settlers of the community who had so recently 
acquired their homes in this manner that Utoy Primitive Baptist 
Church, located one mile west of Fort McPherson, was organized with a 
membership of eleven August 15, 1824, in a log house without floor, 
a mile and a half west of its present site. John Landers and James 
Hale, Elders, officiated at the organization. The Constitution adopted 
by the church was as follows: 

“WE, whose names are hereunto annexed, having first given ourselves 
to God, believe it our duty to give ourselves to one another in a gospel 
church order; and being assembled together this third Sabbath in August 
1824, do mutually agree to live in a Church capacity as the Lord may 
enable us, professing to believe in the following particulars: 

“Ist. We believe in one eternal God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

“2nd. We believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be 
the Word of God, and receive them as the only rule of our faith and 
practice. 

“3rd. We believe that man was made in uprightness, but is fallen 
and his heart entirely depraved and corrupt by reason of sin, and has noth- 
ing in him that is good and cannot make atonement for his sin, and is by 
pause a child of wrath, not subject to the law of God, neither can be. 

4th. We believe in the particular electing love of God the Father 
through Jesus Christ unto eternal life, and the effectual calling of God by 
phe oly Ghost in the final perseverance of the Saints by the grace of God. 

5th. We believe in the resurrection of the bodies of the just and 
unjust, that the joys of the righteous and the horrors of the wicked will 
be eternal. 

ee hee foals in baptism by immersion and in the communion of the 
saints in the reaking of bread, in the two ordinances of the Gospel, that 
eS ogee has no right to either of them. 
eee ae ate i? pe ce worship ot codes ee 
€ in the discharge of our duties as we stand related to each 


other as Christians, unitedly i 
; praying the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” mires 3p 2 
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From the roll of members appearing in the first record-book, which 
contains more than three hundred names, it is not clear just who were 
the eleven persons who organized the church. According to the minutes 
five of the first eleven mentioned were received early after the organiza- 
tion. A number were dismissed by letter and received again. The names 
of some who were received do not appear on this roll. The following are 
the first eleven there enrolled who do not appear from the minutes 
to have been received at an early date; Hosea Mainer, Ervin Stricklin, 
Peggy Suttles, Peggy Willis, Elizabeth Waits, Mary Dunlap, Robert 
Atkinson, James Dunlap, Orphy Tate, Mary Stricklin, and James 
Donehoo. 

The church was moved to its present location shortly before July 
12, 1828, the deed to which site was executed by John Towndson and 
John Holley. 

In 1825, Utoy Church, with a membership of thirty, jomed the 
Yellow River Association, which had been organized September 18, 
1824; and each year thereafter for a hundred years, except in 1864, the 
church was represented at the annual meeting of the Association. The 
seven churches which comprised the Association at that time were 
Harris Springs, located in Newton County near Covington which was or- 
ganized June 19, 1822; Sardis, in Walton County near Monroe, organized 
June 9, 1821; Shiloh, in Walton County near Loganville, or- 
ganized June 23, 1823; Camp Creek in Gwinnett County near Lil- 
burn, organized May 23, 1823; Gum Creek, in Walton County near 
Loganville, organized July 3, 1824; Sweet Water, in Gwinnett County 
near Duluth, date of organization not known: Nance’s Creek, in DeKalb 
County near Chamblee, organized July 3, 1824. 

Utoy Church entertained the Yellow River Association at annual 
meetings in 1835, 1855, 1872, 1884 and 1925; and the annual Union 
Meeting of the fourth district of the Association in 1829, 1840, 1848, 
1866, 1889, 1893, 1901 and 1926. 

The following churches have been formed from members of Utoy 
Church; County Line, in DeKalb County, about 1829, changed to 
Haw’s Spring about 1849, and dissolved June 17, 1894; Camp Creek, 
a few miles west of Hast Point, 1844, dissolved December 14, 1867; 
Colhan’s Springs, near Adamsville, about 1850; Hast Atlanta, December 
5, 1875; Bethel, a few miles west of Hast Point, May 9, 1896. 

The following Elders have served the church as pastors: James 
Hale, one year; Radford Gunn, three years; Josiah Grisham, fourteen 
years; Simon Edwards, four years; Isaac Hamby, nine months; Johnson 
Pate, twenty one years; Elijah Webb, three years; J. H. Cook, twelve 
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years: N. B. Hardy, three years and nine months; J. A. Jordan, 
two years: S. H. Whatley, four vears; H. G. Mitchell, one vear;: W. T. 
Almand, two years; J. M. Livsey, five months: W. H. Smith, eight 
years; W. J. Cheek, three years; W. W. Dempsey, one year: J. J. Brown, 
four years; W. T’. Hill. 

The church records do not disclose the name of a pastor from 
September 25, 1824 to August 29, 1826. 

S. C. Huff relates a story to the effect that about 1830 or 1831 the 
church had a pastor who declared that he would resign his pastorate 
unless the church paid him as much as he had been offered by a 
church in the southeastern portion of the State. He was told that if 
money was what he wanted he might go, and he went. 

That incident illustrates the pronounced opposition to missions and 
salaried pastors which had already arisen among the members of some 
of the churches of that denomination and was soon to culminate in a 
division among the churches. 

On February 11, 1837, Utoy Church adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the institutions of the day, called benevolent, to-wit: 
Tract Society, Temperance Society, Sunday School Union, Theological 
Seminary, and all other institutions to the missionary plan now existing in 
the United States, are unscriptural, and that we, as a church, will not cor- 


respond with any church that is united with them, nor will we hold in 
union or fellowship any member that is connected with them.” 


The following persons have been ordained deacons of the church: 
Isaac N. Johnson and James Donehoo, May 27, 1826; Robert Orr, 
November 13, 1830; Ambrose M. Haley, August 10, 1839; Joseph J. 
Martin, January 12, 1845; Joel Herring, September 8, 1854; John H. 
Pope, March 1, 1868; John W. Humphries and John Diggs, January 
6, 1872; J. C. Huff, August 30, 1878; S. B. Lee, August 31, 1907; 
H. B. Barlett, June 13, 1913. 

The following have served as church clerks; Hosea Mainer, eleven 
months; I. N. Johnson, three and a half years; Joel Herring, forty- 
two years; James Landrem, two years; Jackson Cagle, five years; 
J. EH. Lee, thirteen years, 8. C. Huff, twenty and a half years: ©." Li. 
Cochran, J. J. Brown and W. BH. Lanier, about two years each; and 
KE. Nelson Landrum, three different terms, aggregating about ten 
years... . 

From the church minutes it appears that prior to February 11, 
1837, 214 were received into the church; one was received on that date: 
and between then and the close of the year 187%, 87 were received. 

William W. White, who was born December 22, 1800, jomed the 
church July 12, 1828, and remained a member until his death, Novem- 
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ber 17, 1895, longer than any other person. Elizabeth White, his wife, 
born December 6, 1801, joined the church July 11, 1829, and remained 
a member until her death, April 3, 1883, longer than any other woman. 
Both are buried in the chureh yard. 

Centennial exercises were held August 3, 1924. Elder D. P. Smith 
preached in the morning, and was followed by a communion and foot- 
washing service. Dinner was served upon the church grounds. In 
the afternoon W. E. Womack read a short history of the church, and 
the original constitution and rules and the resolution of non-fellowship 
adopted February 11, 1837, were read. The afternoon sermon was 
preached by Elder J. J. Brown. 

The membership in 1933 was eleven, the exact number with which 
the church was organized. 


Missionary Baptists Leave Utoy 


In the decade following the establishment of Utoy Church the 
great agitation for and against Missions, Sunday Schools, etc., caused 
a division among the Baptist Churches and in 1839 some of the members 
of Utoy Primitive Baptist Church withdrew and organized the Enon 
Baptist Church in the upper part of Campbell County, six or eight 
miles from the Utoy Church. The Semi-Centennial of that Church 
was celebrated in 1889 and its Centennial will occur in 1939. 

This information was given by Mr. James Walter Mason, whose 
father was a member of the Enon Baptist Church. 


MOUNT GILEAD CHURCH ORGANIZED IN 1824 


Mount Gilead Church was organized in 1824, only three years after 
the Creek Indians ceded the land in this part of Georgia. Fayette was 
one of the five counties made of the Creek land and the Western part 
of Fayette was transferred to DeKalb County in 1823. On lot number 3 
of that land, now in Fulton County, Mount Gilead Church was located 
and it is still there. 

The Centennial of that Church was celebrated in 1924 and Mr. 
John M. Baker who lives near Ben Hill, a grandson of Rev. John M. 
Smith who founded the Church, has written a history of it, from which 
the following extracts were taken: 


CONDITIONS IN 1822 


Speaking of the period following the cession of the Creek lands 
to Georgia in 1821, Mr. Baker says: 
“At this time the tide of white population was rapidly moving toward 
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this new territory, and no sooner was the new county of Fayette surveyed 
out of these Indian lands than there was an inrush of settlers. It was not 
thickly settled but rapidly. A noted missionary of that period wrote: 
‘Often have I ridden for miles on horseback without even a settler’s 
blaze to direct me through this wilderness.’ 

“Such was the condition of this new territory in 1822 when one of the 
earliest pioneers, John M. Smith (the writer’s grandfather) swapped his 
Franklin County farm for a large tract of nearly one thousand acres, 
lying in a chain of land lots extending from Mount Gilead Church north- 
ward to near Utoy Springs on Cascade road. He moved his family to this 
new section November 27, 1822, where he was shortly joined by other 
Franklin County families as well as people from other sections of the 
state, notable among them being the Baker, Fain, Barge, Holbrooks, Cash, 
Ferguson, Oliver, Peacock, Stone and Redwine families. 

“Many descendants of these families still reside in and about the vicin- 
ity of Mount Gilead Church, where they hold their membership, and they 
owe much to these pioneer settlers of rugged mould of speech and char- 
acter, who planted here in the wilderness, so lately abandoned by the 
roving Red man, a church of the Living God. 

“During the period of which we write, all activities of the Methodist 
Church in Georgia were under the supervision of the South Carolina Con- 
ference. The active missionary work was done by traveling preachers, or 
circuit riders, who had charge of certain circuits assigned to them by the 
conference. These circuits, in most instances, covered a wide scope of 
territory, and the work had to be done on horseback and under great hard- 
ships. The preacher usually came to each station once in every 28 to 30 
days and remained only part of one day. There were no Sunday schools 
of which any trace can be found, except in the large centers, such as 
Augusta and Savannah. At a conference held in Savannah in 1823, impor- 
tant advances were made in the newly acquired lands, and several mis- 
sions were quickly established, under the leadership of Rev. Lovick Pierce. 
Among the first missions to be established was the Gwinnett Mission 
(afterwards Circuit), and to this mission came Rev. William J. Parks. 
The territory assigned to him extended into Fayette and Henry counties, 
there being but two small missions, one at Lawrenceville and the other at 
Decatur. 

“The history of the Methodist Church in Georgia tells us that the 
father of Rev. William J. Parks was the first convert to Methodism in the 
state. William had been reared in the backwoods, and had only such 
advantages as the old field schools could give. Of his early school days 
he frequently gave an account of one teacher who was a regular drunkard, 
and who on one occasion was turned out of the schoolhouse and given a 
severe beating by the school boys, after which they ‘dobbed’ him over 
with mud. The teacher finally surrendered and set the boys up to a gallon 
of whiskey, which they all drank together. William J. Parks soon went 
as far as the old field school would allow, and then went to a new Metho- 
dist school at Salem, where he studied grammar, and later was licensed to 
esas ee en ee the conference he was only 23 years of age and 
Ree ae fea mf a more unpolished country lad rarely appeared 
PAT, nd eo ee license. On his first appearance at 
worship in the little lo patents ce the people had assembled for 

§ courthouse, the sight of him provoked much 
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laughter among the congregation. He was dressed in the humblest garb. 
His coat was made of plain jeans cut in the old Methodist preacher style, 
and a very bad fit; copperas dyed pantaloons and vest all too short and 
small, with a pair of blue yarn socks, and heavy brogan shoes to complete 
his attire. However, before the end of his sermon a smile of complete 
satisfaction came over the faces of his congregation, for, to use the lan- 
guage of that day, they found they had a ‘singed cat’ who was far better 
than he looked. 

“Rev. Parks also preached at the little Decatur Mission one day in 
every month. To cover his territory he had to preach one sermon a day 
for every day in the month. 

“In the diary of Grandfather Smith, he gives an account of the meeting 
with Rev. Parks at the little Decatur Mission, to which place he had 
ridden over narrow winding Indian trails carrying the Macedonian cry of 
his neighbors in the wilderness, who were destitute of any facilities for 
hearing the Word of God expounded. On a later visit to the Decatur 
Mission Rev. Parks consented to accompany Grandfather Smith to his 
home, and upon their arrival the friends and neighbors were called together 
at the Smith house, which was then and there dedicated to the worship 
of the Living God—the first sermon was preached April 23, 1824. It was 
an occasion of great rejoicing. Soon thereafter, Rev. Parks, acting under 
orders from the conference, organized in Grandfather Smith’s home the 
Mount Gilead Methodist Society, which later became Mount Gilead 
Church. Thus we see that Mount Gilead was born and cradled in the home 
of this Godly man—a pioneer champion strong in the strife for righteous- 
ness because his heart was pure... .” 

The first church, built in 1824, was a log house. In 1858 a better 
house was built. In 1864 it was used as a hospital by both Confederate 
and Federal armies and was stained with blood of the wounded. After the 
war it was rebuilt and the church centennial occurred in 1924. 

Among the speakers at the Centennial of the Mount Gilead Church 
in 1924, when Mr. Baker’s history was read were Professor James T. 
McGee, Dr. E. L. Connally, and Judge Virlyn Moore, who had been a 
member of the Epworth League of that Church. 

Dr. Connally told of coming to Mount Gilead riding behind his 
mother on horseback, on an old gray mare, when only seven years old. 
Dr. Connally was 87 years old at the time of his address. 


MOUNT ZION METHODIST CHURCH ORGANIZED IN 1828 


Mr. Jeremiah Silas Gilbert, who was born in this County in 1839 
lived at his old home six miles South of Atlanta, was well preserved at 
ninety-two years of age and recalled distinctly the events of his boyhood. 

All his life a Methodist, he spoke with evident pleasure of his 
early association with Mount Zion Church, which was organized in 
1828, eleven years before his birth, on the public road which is now 
Stewart Avenue, a mile and a half North of Hapeville. Of that Church 


he said: 
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“The organizers of the old Mount Zion Church were Rey. James Man- 
cum, Aaron Knight, William Avery, Thomas Ward and John Evans. 
The first Church was a log house built for a school house and Methodist 
services were held there by Aaron Knight, a farmer who also preached 
there. 

“Tn 1828 James Mangum, a grandfather of Sheriff Wheeler 
Mangum, preached there. Here is the deed to the acre lot from John 
Eaton to the Church Trustees dated 1828.” 

Here Mr. Gilbert’s daughter exhibited the original deed, yellow 
with age, by which John Eaton conveyed an acre of land to the church 
trustees, “for the worship of God.” 

Mr. Gilbert gave this account of his first sight of a Sunday School 
and how he got out of it: 

“The first time I was ever in Sunday School, I went to that Church 
one Sunday when I was nineteen years old. There were seven or eight 
boys and girls there and Rev. James Mangum was the Superintendent. 

“When I went in they were about winding up. I slipped into a seat 
at the back of the church to see what was goig on. Very soon they all 
stood up and sang, the boys and girls all singing but me. 

“The preacher saw that I was not singing and called out to me: 

“<Sing, sir: Those who can sing and won't sing ought to be made 
to sing.’ With that I slipped out of the house.” 

Harty Reticious Leapmrs 1n DeKauB anp FuLTon COUNTIES 

In his Centennial Address at Decatur, Mr. Murphey Candler said 
of the early hfe and religious leaders in DeKalb, which included what 
is now Fulton County: 

“The early settlers in DeKalb were largely from Virginia, and the 
Carolinas and the middle East Georgia Counties settled prior to DeKalb. 
These people were largely of English, Scottish and Irish descent, their 
forefathers having come to this country that they might enjoy larger 
political and religious liberties. They were neither adventurers nor mere 
seekers after wealth. Their descendants settling in Georgia were pre- 


ponderantly of a religious inclination, and among the things they first 
set about, was the teaching of religion and the establishment of churches 
for its advancement. 

“I have had the opportunity of examining some of the records of our 
early churches and have been impressed with the fact that as a rule our 
forefathers who were church members were to a large degree consistent 
in their daily walk and enforced church discipline with a Puritan strict- 
ness, in striking contrast with the laxity of today. Among the early 
preachers in DeKalb largely instrumental in establishing churches in the 
County, worthy of special note, were Father Noah Knight, as he was 
affectionately known, of the Methodist Church; Rev. Bedford Gunn, Rev. 
Isaiah Parker and Rev. Luke Robinson of the Baptist Church and Rev. 
John S. Wilson of the Presbyterian Church. These old brethren did 
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not live in the county in its beginning, but regularly visited it in evan- 
gelistic and missionary labors and participated in the organization of the 
earliest churches in their respective denominations. 

“An interesting fact in this connection is that in those days of slavery 
there were no negro churches. Slaves were often allowed to become mem- 
bers of the white churches. In the minutes of the Conferences of old 
Macedonia Church, access to which I had through Judge George’s assist- 
ance, I noticed the record of the disciplinary trial of a negro woman 
slave, who was a member of that church in 1845. In the larger town 
churches provision was always made for the separate seating of slaves, 
generally in galleries. It was a very general custom among slave owners, 
who were members of the church, to give their slaves religious instruc- 
tion, the field workers in some one of their cabins and the house servants 
around the family altars of their masters. It was also a common thing 
everywhere for the older children or the Master to teach the house 
slaves the Bible and the simple catechism as also to read and write.” 


RELIGIOUS WORK BEGUN IN ATLANTA 


The lttle community of Terminus, with only a few families, was 
not able to build a church or pay a pastor, but services were held in the 
building erected by the State Road for its headquarters. Preachers 
occasionally came that way but when they did not some laymen was 
chosen to read the scriptures and exhort the congregation. 

Soon afterward, when Terminus had become Marthasville, a little 
house for union services and union Sunday School was built. A vear 
or so later the different denominations built separate churches in 
which services were regularly held. 


Tue First Housz or WorsHIp IN ATLANTA 


The first house of worship in Atlanta was a small house built 
at the corner of Peachtree and Houston Streets, diagonally opposite 
the present site of the Candler Building, in 1845. 

It was built with money contributed for the purpose and EKdwin 
Payne, A. F. Luckie and A. E, Johnson composed the committee which 
secured the subscriptions. 

This little structure was used on week days for a school house and 
on Sundays for union church and Sunday school services, in which the 
different denominations joined. 

The first sermon delivered in Atlanta was preached in this house 
by Rev. Dr. J. S. Wilson of Decatur, who afterward became the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Atlanta. 

A union Sunday School was organized in this little house in June 
1847, with Oswald Houston and James A. Collins as joint superin- 
tendents, with Robert M. Clarke as secretary and treasurer and R. M. 
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Brown librarian. By December 1847 there were 70 scholars in that 
Sunday School. 

Names of those who contributed money to build this first house of 
worship were recorded in a book which was given by Mr. Houston 
to his son W. J. Houston, who, in later years, was General Passenger 
Agent of the Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line. Following is a list of 


those contributors : 


James A. Collins, 
W. T. Bell, 

Eats biehe 

Mary J. Thompson, 
M. A. Thompson, 


A. L. Houston, 
W. B. Chapman, 
A. B. Forsyth, 
J. C. Linthicum, 
D. G. Daniel, 

L. C. Simpson, 
W. Buell, 


David Thurman, 
jal, “A, JPimasee. 
Jas. McPherson, 
J. V. W. Rhodes, 
Joseph Thompson, 
Jf, 40, ibis. 

H. C. Holcombe, 
Geo. W. Cooke, 


Haas & Levi, 
W. H. Wilson, 
A. EH. Johnson, 
F. Kicklighter, 
A. L. Houston, 
Wm. P. Orme, 
A. Wooding, 

A, Ik, Cheanmioiel. 
Lewis Lawshe, 


M. J. Ivy, 
W. R. Venable, 
WA: Earp: 


Wm. Printup, 

J. M. Ballard, 

Wm. H. Fernerdon, 
AL Luckie: 

G. W. Thomason, 
Geo. Tomlinson, 

S. T. Downs, 

T. 8. Luckie, 


B. W. Ballard, 
H. Matheson, 
Thos. Rusk, 

A. W. Walton, 
Samuel Wells, 

S. Goodall, 

G. M. Perryman, 


Z. A. Rice, 
J. Wells, 

J. W. Demby, 
H. M. Boyd, 


J. T. Doane, 

B. F. Bomar, 

W. J. Houston, 

O. Houston, 

Ji. dla Shaniviln. 

L. E. Bleckley, 

C. H. Yarborough, 
R. J. Browne, 

W. L. Wingfield. 


A. W. Wheat, 
W. L. Wright, 


J. Norcross, 
J. W. Evans, 


THE PIRST MOTE EIR: OF a EAIN WA 


Mrs. Willis Carlisle who moved to Atlanta as a bride in 1841 became 
the mother of Mrs. Julia Withers, the first child born in Atlanta. 
In 1892 she wrote for the Pioneer History this account of early years 
in Atlanta: _ 

“My father moved to Georgia in 1828. Later on they moved to 
Marietta where I was married in 1841. Rev. Josiah Burke, who per- 
formed the ceremony, advised my husband to move to Terminus, as 
he said it would some day be a large place. We took his advice, and one 
warm day in June we started out on our journey. 

“Not greater was the fire and enthusiasm that coursed the veins of 
those who long ago turned their faces toward the California wilds in 
search of gold than was that of this young couple as they started to 
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worldly effects, reached our destination, a rude structure which we 
had procured from Judge Cone, of Decatur, as a dwelling, we found, 
to our consternation, that it was occupied, and, what was more, by rude 
people who refused to vacate. There we were, alone, thrust out into 
the wilderness without shelter, neighbor or friend. It was the only 
available shelter for miles around, having been built by Mr. John 
Thrasher, (known as “Cousin John”) and used years before as a com- 
missary for the old “Monroe Road” hands. It was situated on the 
Marietta road, in front of the present First Presbyterian Church. The 
families occupying it were Irish, employed to grade the road and seemed 
to be fixtures. We began looking about us for shelter, until we could 
notify Judge Cone, and finally found an old dilapidated shanty, in which 
cattle had found refuge, and here we camped. After some delay we 
obtained possession of shanty number one, which, for comfort, was little 
better than that we had just vacated. But it was to be home; and 
let not the reader forget we were young, ambitious and quite visionary. 
We felt that Terminus would not always be a terminus, but the be- 
ginning of much grand and glorious future prosperity. Can it be gain- 
the magic city—looms 


said, as Atlanta, great and beautiful Atlanta 
up from that little Terminus, in all her present majesty and pride? 
“Notwithstanding the noble resolve of this young wife to stand by 
her husband and suffer as he suffered, our finer feelings recoiled at 
sight of the rude floor and bare walls of the one room which she realized 
was to be parlor, bedroom, store for groceries, and possibly dining room 
and kitchen, all in one. Imagine, if you can, young reader—if you are a 
mother or wife—this young wife’s feelings as she stood and gazed 
at her surroundings. Yet, as she gazed in disappointment and uncertain 
fear, this sweet reflection came to her. Mary, the mother of Jesus, had 
only a manger for her cherished one to be born in; why should I ask 
for more? So the young and expectant mother, of only seventeen 
summers, bowed her head in meek submission and grieved no more. 
Not so the young and manly husband and the wife’s mother. They 
knew their dear one’s life was in danger, and without medical aid, 
which could not be procured easily, (the nearest physician being at 
Decatur, six miles distant) or some neighbor’s assistance, it would be 
impossible to keep her here. But dreading the possible separation, they 
diligently searched the vast wilderness for the home of some settler. 
Day after day did the young wife and her mother traverse these hills 
and dales in search of life; but not even the familiar bark of a dog 
greeted their ears. Oft and anon they would strike, in their wanderings 
a beaten path, or trail, and eagerly follow it: but their chase would 
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only lead to some spring used by the old railroad hands years before. 
One of these was, I remember, near the spot where the steel Forsyth 
Street bridge now stands; another was the old Walton Spring. 

“There were several farm houses scattered about through the coun- 
try, one of which was owned by Mr. Hardy Ivy, nearly a mile distant to 
the east, another by Mr. Little, out on the Decatur road, and one by 
Mr. Humphries, out on Whitehall road—he owned the ‘White-Hall 
House.’ There were two farmers, Mr. Emory and Mr. Edwin Collier, 
out on the Peachtree road to the ford of the creek. These were too far 
away, however, for the two pedestrians to find in their search, when 
it was afterward realized how widely scattered they were, for it was 
years before the city’s lhmits reached them. 

“As before said, our little cabin of one (big) room and a shed was 
to serve as dwelling and grocery. The stage, driven by Tom Shivers, 
passed every other day, back and forth from Decatur to Marietta. This 
event was an oasis in the desert of our lives, for it was the only thing 
that broke the terrible monotony. 

“Just here let me say, my experience as pioneer settler of this vast 
city was so thrilling during those early days of hardship, that should 
I live to see Atlanta’s hundredth anniversary, my memory would ever 
be fresh with the trying events of fifty years ago. And yet, ‘every cloud 
has its silver lining;’ and as I reflect the silvery liming then to us 
was in the genial welcome visit of some old friend from our former 
home. 

“There were no churches, no sabbath-schools, so we spent the day 
quietly at home. 

“Peachtree Road—Does not that grate upon the sensitive ear of 
some of our fastidious residents of Peachtree Street of today? Does the 
picture of the quiet little country road, with the two paths made by 
the wheels on each side of the strip of green, you know, all grown up 
with bushes and stumps, through which the horse would plod, cause 
you to turn away incredulous and perhaps disdainfully, fair reader? 
To me it is one of the dearest pictures. The asphalt pavements, electric 
lights, etc., of today sink into insignificance in comparison. 

“When the land was surveyed and lots offered for sale, we bought 
the second that was sold, which was in the block running from the 
corner of Pryor and Decatur streets back to Line Street (now Edgewood 
Avenue). On the corner fronting Decatur my husband erected a small 
building in which he continued to keep and sell groceries. His was the 
first grocery store, and the store moved here later from Bolton. by 
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To the rear of this block fronting Line Street we had moved our 
dwelling from upon Peachtree, and had as a neighbor A. B. Forsyth. 

“The first sermon was preached in the rock warehouse by Rey. John 
D. Thomas, a Methodist minister; and the first boarding house was kept 
in the engineer's office by Mr. Gannan for the benefit of the engineers. 

“As the days, weeks and months rolled by, the modest little Terminus 
put on a new garb and changed her name to Marthasville. The same 
characteristics which mark Atlanta of today were hers then, namely; 
thrift, energy and steady purpose. The growth was so marvelous 
and rapid it was impossible to keep pace with it. 

“Many changes have taken place since those early days when the 
happy young couple made such a venture. My husband died in 1859, 
leaving me with a family of six children, all of whom I have lived to see 
grown to manhood and womanhood, except the eldest son, Willis P., 
who died in infancy. Willis Ely, who died in Texas in 1890. Mrs. 
R. EH. Jenkins died, in 1874. The others are Mrs. D. H. Hoyt and 
Mrs. Julia Withers, the latter of whom married Mr. Walter Withers, 
an old iron founder, and himself a pioneer. She (Julia) was my first 
born, and has for many years had the honor of being called “The 
pioneer babe of Atlanta.’ Is it any wonder that as I look about me and 
view Atlanta of today and that of fifty years ago, my heart throbs with 
natural pride and affection when I am called the ‘Mother of Atlanta?’ 
She is in her infancy. But my threescore vears and ten are very 
nearly numbered. Her grand and glorious work has only begun—mine 
is all but finished. I am only waiting for the Master’s call from that 
‘City not made with hands.’ ” 

(Note—This was: prepared by Mrs. Carlisle in 1892, her death 
occurring in 1898.) 

Socrates Ivy, THE First Mate Cuitp Born IN ATLANTA 
Judge Thomas H. Jeffries, for many years the Ordinary of Fulton 
County, who was born in Atlanta in 1854, a few months after the 
County of Fulton was organized, remembers some of the early settlers. 
He says that the first male child born in Atlanta was Socrates Ivy, 
the son of Hardy Ivy, who built his cabin in the Eastern part of 
Atlanta in 1833. 

Socrates Ivy lived to a good age and was for some years Superin- 

tendent of the Western and Atlantie Railroad shops. 


WHITBHALL AND THE PIONEERS 
How ArTnanta Gor Its First Nama 


Whitehall was Atlanta’s first name and for some years the com- 
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munity had no other. The name was given by Charner Humphries, 
a native of South Carolina who came to Georgia in 1825, four years 
after the Creek Indians had ceded the land of Fulton County to the 
Federal Government for Georgia. 

Between that time and 1836, he established the Whitehall Inn in 
that part of Atlanta originally in West End and later constituting 
the Seventh Ward of the City. It was in the block bounded by Lee 
Street, Whitehall, Oak and Zachry Streets. 

The Inn established by Charner Humphries was painted white and 
was the first painted house in this region. It was named for Whitehall. 
the historic place of that name in London. 

The little settlement around the Whitehall Inn became in later 
years an important residence community in which a number of leading 
citizens of Atlanta made their homes. Among them were Judge Wight, 
Evan P. Howell, George W. Adair, Dr. E. L. Connally, Hubert Cul- 
berson, Luther Z. Rosser, Joel Chandler Harris, and J. Henley Smith. 


REMINISCENCES OF A PIONEER 


Jeremiah Gilbert was the son of Dr. William Gilbert, the first physi- 
cian to practice in the county, and the nephew of Dr. Joshua Gilbert, 
another famous doctor of the early days. 

In speaking of the practice of his father in those pioneer days, 
Mr. Gilbert said: 


“He went about on horseback, carrying his medicines and equipment 
in his saddlebags. There was a long lane in front of our house and one 
day we saw a man walking in the lane toward the house and holding him- 
self with his hands as he came. 

“He was a drinking man and a fighting man. Somebody had cut him 
across his abdomen and his entrails had fallen out. He pushed them back 
in, and, holding himself with his hands, had walked a mile and a half. 
As he came up he said to my father, ‘I want you to sew me up.’ 

“My father laid a saddle blanket on the grass under a tree and laid the 
man on it. Then he said to me, ‘Jerry, get a pan of warm water.’ 

“I went to the kitchen, got the pan of warm water and brought it to 
him. He washed the man off, sewed up the wound and called a man to 
bring a cart used for hauling manure and put some straw in it. Then the 
wounded man was put in the cart and sent home. 


“We had no anaesthetics then and doctors had to work without them, 
but people could stand more in those days than they do now.” 


Mr. Gilbert told of another incident showing how people got along 
in those pioneer days with few facilities. 
“There were very few buggies or wagons in those days and for 
hauling we used slides made very much like a sleigh or sled, with 
side runners bent up in front, and held together with cross pieces. 
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A singletree was fastened in front and a horse hitched to it dragged 
the slide on the ground with a load on it. 

“One day we saw a woman coming toward the house in the lane. 
She was on a horse and the horse drew a slide on which her husband 
lay. His foot had been cut and she was bringing him to father for 
treatment.” 


WHITEHALL INN 


Mr. Gilbert was well acquainted with Charner Humphries, whe 
built and operated the Whitehall Inn in what is now West End, be- 
tween Lee Street and the present site of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road. 

He said of the Inn and it’s proprietor: 

“Charner Humphries was a short man, about five feet eight inches 
high, but rather stout and thick set. The Inn was a two story house 
set a little way back from the front fence. It was a paling fence on the 
Lee Street side of the lot. 

“Between the Inn and the front fence, near the fence, was the well 
so located that a man could draw up a bucket of water from either side 
of the fence. 

“On the outside was a trough, into which water drawn from the well 
was poured to water the horses.” 

He gave interesting glimpses of the old time Militia Muster near 
the Whitehall Inn, very much as the muster was described in Georgia 
Scenes. 

“They held musters of the Militia near the Whitehall Inn and 
Colonel Ratteree was in command. A company of forty or fifty came 
from each Militia District in the county under a Captain. They were 
armed with shot guns and rifles. They were lined up and marched 
around for a while and were then dismissed.” 

“What happened when the muster was over?” 

“They all got drunk.” 

With those four significant words Mr, Gilbert left that subject and 
talked of other things. 


THe HUMPHRIES, GILBERTS AND POPES 


So much interest attaches to Whitehall, Charner Humphries and 
other members of the Humphries and Pope families, who were pioneer 
citizens of Fulton County that Judge Humphries was requested to 
give some facts about them for publication in the History of Fulton 
County and he has kindly done so in the following: 
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“John Humphries was a soldier of the Revolution. He lived in Chester 
district, South Carolina. William Gilmore Simms in his story, ‘The Par- 
tisan, A Romance of the Revolution,’ named several of his characters 
Humphries. ... 

“This ancestor had two sons, John and Charner, who came to Georgia 
more than a hundred years ago, about the year 1825. John was my great 
grandfather and Charner was my great great uncle. John Humphries is 
said to have assisted in carrying Indians away from this section of the 
State to or about where Rome, Georgia, is now located. 


THE WHITEHALL INN 


“Charner Humphries was the owner of the famous Whitehall, a public 
inn and the only painted house in this whole Country. Being of English 
descent, he named it Whitehall for the old Whitehall of London. The 
road took its name from the inn. The records of deeds in the office of the 
Clerk of the Court contain descriptions of land conveyed as fronting on 
Whitehall road. This road was the original Whitehall street of Atlanta. 

“Charner Humphries died April 4, 1855. He was buried under a willow 
tree about the middle of the block bounded by Whitehall, Lee, Oak, and 
Zachry Streets. My father pointed out his grave to me when I was a 
small boy. 

“The body of Charner Humphries was removed to West View ceme- 
tery soon after that cemetery was opened. The burial lot is situated on 
the crest of a hill about halfway back from the main entrance. 

“Both Dr. Joshua Gilbert and Dr. William Gilbert married daughters 
of Charner Humphries. Dr. William Gilbert administered upon his estate. 

“Dr. Joshua Gilbert was born September 17, 1815, and died April 18, 
1889. His first wife was Elizabeth Humphries, who was born April 14, 
1823, and died August 7, 1847. She is buried in Oakland Cemetery. He is 
buried in Utoy Church burying ground. 

“Dr. Joshua Gilbert was the first resident physician of Atlanta and 
his practice extended for many miles in every direction. There is a story 
current in the family to the effect that before leaving town in the morn- 
ings to call on his country patients he would stop at the Street Corners 
and blow a whistle he carried, that any of his town patients needing his 
services might indicate it before he left town for the remainder of the day. 


THe HumMpPHRIES FAMILY 


“John T. B. Humphries, a son of the John Humphries who came to 
Georgia from South Carolina was my grandfather. He was born October 
19, 1816, being the oldest of five children. The youngest was Amos, for 
whom my father was named. John T. B. Humphries is said to have 
assisted in carrying Indians to Florida when he was about twenty years 
of age. My father, Amos Daniel Humphries, was born December 19, 1848. 
My brother, Joseph W. Humphries, was born August 27, 1871, and died 
September 19, 1930. I was born February 1, 1873, and was named John 
David, a name common in my father’s and mother’s family. John David 
Humphries, Jr., my son, was born November 28, 1910. 


THe Popes WERE PIONEERS 
“William Pope and Mary Pope, his wife, lived prior to the Revolu- 
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tionary War. Henry Pope, their son, was born January 1, 1748. Charity 
Pope, wife of Henry Pope, was born September 1, 1747. John Pope, my 
great grandfather, son of Henry Pope, was born December 30, 1778, in 
North Carolina, and was a son of a soldier of the Revolution. Susannah 
Pope, his wife, was born October 11, 1780. 

“He came to Georgia, and after a short residence in Putnam county, 
settled where Atlanta now is more than a hundred years ago. The Indians 
and wild animals were still here. 


SURVEYED BY A CALF 


“T have in my home a calf bell which was made of wrought iron in 
my great grandfather’s blacksmith shop. It has been all over what is now 
downtown Atlanta on the neck of a calf. I sometimes refer to it as one 
of the original surveying instruments with which the first Streets of 
Atlanta were laid off. My grandfather, John Hewell Pope, son of John 
Pope, was born September 13, 1818, and died November 3, 1902. He mar- 
ried Emily E. Crow about the year 1841. She was born March 13, 1821, 
and died in April, 1870. 


ATLANTA LAND AT Firry Cents AN ACRE 


“The value of Atlanta real estate a hundred years ago is shown by the 
consideration of $100 paid by Micajah Pope, son of John Pope, to Thomas 
Sanford, for land lot 109 of the 14th district of originally Henry, then 
DeKalb County, as shown by deed of October 4, 1831. On May 19, 1834, 
Micajah Pope conveyed the west half of land lot 109 to John Pope, for 
$150.00, and on June 16, 1849, John Pope conveyed the same to John H. 
Pope for love and affection. On April 5, 1851, John H. Pope executed to 
Allen E. Johnson bond for title to the west half of land lot 109 of the 
14th District of then DeKalb county. The minutes of the city council of 
Atlanta of July 18, 1853, show acceptance of the offer of Allen E. Johnson 
to sell the City one hundred acres of land for hospital purposes. On July 
26, 1853, John H. Pope deeded this land directly to the City. The Johnson 
bond for title was surrendered to John H. Pope, and I have it in my 
possession. 

“Because of early rowdyism John H. Pope sold his possessions here 
and moved in 1851 two miles south of what is now Hapeville and estab- 
lished his home. It was there that my mother was born, reared and mar- 
ried, and I was born there. 

“John D. Pope, a former Judge of the Superior Court of this Circuit, 
was a nephew of John Hewell Pope, and my second cousin. My great 
grandfather, John Pope, and my great great uncle, Charner Humphries, 
were neighbors and friends. I have in my possession a receipt dated 
November 10, 1836, from Charner Humphries to John Pope for payment 


in full of his ‘book account.’ ” 
BUCKHEAD 
How tHE PLacr Gor Its Name 
Mies dl, 


S. Heard, who lived a mile or so north of Sandy Springs, 
TQS 93 ) ; ; it | a 
was In 1931, one of the oldest if not the oldest resident of Fulton 
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County. He was born near his lifelong home on August 7th, 1835, 
and lived in that vicinity all his life except during the War between the 
States, when he was a Confederate Soldier. 

Mrs. Heard was with him and they spent the evening of their lives 
happily, with their children and grandchildren near by. They had 32 
family reunions. 

In spite of his 95 years the old gentleman was in good health and 
in full possession of his faculties. Only the year before he accompanied 
the motorcade to Chattanooga when the completion of the State High- 
wav to Tennessee was celebrated. 

Mr. Heard remembered that in his childhood there were some 
Cherokee Indians left in Georgia. They lived north of the Chattahoochee 
River, but would sometimes wade across it, travel across the north end 
of this county and wade the river again near the point where it struck 
the Hightower trail. He recalls seeing them when he was a child. 
“They wore moccasins and had clothes made of skins,’ he said. “As I 
recall it, they were friendly.” 

Mr. Heard added: “There was an Indian village across the river 
where Vinings is now. They had cattle, made cheese and traded with 
the white people. Nancy, an Indian woman, was the head of that and 
Nancy’s Creek was named for her.” 

Mr. Heard says the tradition that Buckhead was named for a 
tavern is-not correct. “There was no tavern there,” said he, “only a 
store and a bar-room. Henry Irby told me how the place came to be 
called Buckhead. He said that a man killed a buck and nailed his 
head to a tree near the store and it pone there some time. From 
that the place was called ‘Buckhead.’ 

He knew George Washington Collier, known as “Wash” Collier, 
and remembered his father, Meredith Colher, who came to this county 
in 1823 and bought land between Buckhead and Atlanta. including 
Ansley Park, the land where the Aragon Hotel is located and the lot 
at five points between Edgewood Avenue and Decatur Street. 

He also remembers Hardy Pace, who came to the county in 1837; 
Squire Kirksey, an old man named Jett, Tom Harris, and Steve Spruell, 
who lived on Long Island Creek. That creek emptied into the river 
at Long Island and so got its name. 

Mr. Heard’s father, William Heard, came to this county when 
the Indians were here: His mother, whose maiden name was Gill. was 


born in Gwinnett County. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BIRTH OF ATiANT A 


ATLANTA’S GREAT FUTURE FORESEEN 


ProcRessive Grorcgians Saw Tuatr Nature Hap PREPARED For A 
Rartroap CENTER HERE 


Significant Ceremonies When the Western and Atlantic Railroad Reached 
Tennessee—Harly Prophecies by Cooper and Calhoun 


The great future of Atlanta was foreseen long before it had a charter 
or even a name. Nature had erected here her own signboards pointing 
to a future railroad center, and the progressive men of that day, who 
knew the topography of the Southeast and what it meant in a railroad 
era, were quick to take the steps which soon resulted in the convergence 
of railroads at Atlanta. 

The first railroad charter, granted by the Georgia legislature in 
1831, provided for a railroad from Eatonton to Augusta and Chatta- 
nooga, then known as Ross’ Landing. The completion of the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad from Atlanta to the Tennessee River some years 
later, was the realization of the idea, big in the minds of leading men 
from the first, that the West and the South Atlantic should be con- 
nected by rail. 

The charter of that railroad, built by the State and still owned by 
it, provided that its Southern terminus should he East of the Chatta- 
hoochee River at a point most convenient for lnes radiating thence 
through the State to its principal centers of population, 

Thus, by solemn enactment of those far-seeing men, Atlanta was 
made a railroad center and the law of the State so enacted thus 
forecasted and ratified in advance the unchangeable laws enacted by 
nature when she raised the mountains, spread out the valleys and placed 
the water courses of this region. 

The first movement for a railroad in Georgia was made in 1831, 
when Mark A, Cooper and Charles P. Gordon called a public meeting 
at Hatonton in Putnam County. 

That led to the granting of a charter the same year for a railroad 
from Eatonton to Augusta and Chattanooga. That was the beginning 
of railroads in Georgia. 

The idea of connecting the West with the South Atlantic was in 
the minds of the prime movers from the first, and the completion of 
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the Western and Atlantic was celebrated at Ross’ Landing (now Chatta- 
nooga) with ceremonies in which that idea was emphasized with due 
solemnity and in a most picturesque manner, 

In his memoirs, written in 1884, Major Cooper gave this account 
of that early railroad movement and the celebration of the completion 


of the State’s railroad. 

“Charles P. Gordon and I called a public meeting in Putnam County, 
in the year 1831, to consider the propriety of building a Railroad from 
Augusta, Georgia, to Eatonton. Charles P. Gordon was called to the chair 
and Mark A. Cooper explained the object of the meeting. Resolutions 
were adopted advising the formation of a company to build such a rail- 
road. At this time no movement had been made for a railroad in Georgia. 

“The legislature of that year, 1831, granted a charter to form a com- 
pany to build a turnpike or railroad from Augusta to Eatonton and Chat- 
tanooga (then Ross Landing). In the year 1833 Mark A. Cooper and 
Charles P. Gordon were elected to the legislature from Putnam County, 
and a second charter for a railroad from Augusta to Athens, Madison or 
Eatonton, with privilege to extend it to such points as might be desired, 
was granted, and that of 1831 was repealed. This charter was named the 
Georgia Railroad, and with various amendments is now the charter of the 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company. It was drafted in 1833 by Wil- 
liam Williams, of Eatonton, Georgia. Under this charter that road was 
built to Madison, to Covington, to Decatur and a place then called Mar- 
thasville, now Atlanta, with a branch to Athens. Thence the State of 
Georgia, in the midst of great opposition and trouble, built a road to 
Chattanooga, then called Ross’ Landing, on the Tennessee River. For the 
passage of a law authorizing it M. A. Cooper was a warm and zealous 
advocate. 

CELEBRATION AT TUNNEL HILL 


“When the road had progressed to Tunnel Hill and light was shown 
through the tunnel, the Superintendent, the Hon. W. L. Mitchell, deter- 
mined to celebrate the event by firing a National Salute with a cannon 
made of Georgia iron, Cherokee ore, in Cherokee, Georgia, by a native 
Georgian. For this purpose he gave an order to Mark A. Cooper to make 
the cannon, and he made the cannon and sent it to Tunnel Hill. It was 
placed in position on top of the hill over the tunnel, with its breech rest- 
ing against a Post-Oak tree and the muzzle, pointing to the far West. 
This being done, the concourse of people having gathered, the speeches 
were made, the wine was called for, toasts were read, cheerings given, 
and the cannon responded with echoes round the mountain until the salute 
was ended. This brought them into a very lively mood. Hon. John P. King 
was there, the officers of the road, builders of the tunnel and working 
men. The men called loudly, ‘Let us fire once more and burst the cannon: 
Judge King shall touch her off.’ 

“Mark A. Cooper, who drank no wine, and had coolly watched the 
loading and firing, now looked with double interest. Fifty men gathered 
round to witness it, too near for safety. Judge King was brought up and 
the match placed in his hand. The order ‘fire’ was just about to be given. 
Cooper called out, ‘Hold, stand back, every man, or you must be killed; 
the piece will burst.’ All stood back far away but Judge King. He re- 
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mained with rod in hand. Cooper placed him close behind the tree. The 
order was given, and Judge King fired, the cannon burst and no piece 
was left save one that struck the tree opposite to Judge King, whose life 
was probably saved by timely caution. 


THE CHATTANOOGA DEMONSTRATION 


“After the completion of the tunnel the trains ran to Chattanooga, and 
the event was celebrated by a meeting of Georgians and Tennesseeans at 
Chattanooga. At that time there was no town there, and most of the place 
was covered by marsh or bushes. The train stopped about a mile from the 
river. 

“The procession formed and marched to a temporary shed located near 
where the present passenger depot is, and were received by the people of 
the place. Then the procession moved on to the river into a flat-boat at 
the landing, led by Major Mitchell, with Major Cooper and the Rev. Mr. 
Talmadge at its head. 

“Having halted, thanks and prayer to the Almighty were made by Dr. 
Talmadge. Major Mitchell then presented what he claimed to be a bottle 
of water from the Atlantic, and one from the river Jordan. These he 
uncorked, and holding them up in a solemn, imposing manner, announced 
what each contained; that he was about to unite the waters of the Atlantic 
with those of the Mississippi as the first grand result of the completion 
of this great railroad enterprise. He also said, holding up one of the 
bottles, that this was a bottle of water from the River Jordan, procured 
for this occasion, that it might be signalized and made memorable by the 
mingling of the waters of the Atlantic and Mississippi, with that of the 
River Jordan, believing that it would throw a unity of interest between 
the South and the West, sanctified by the water of Jordan.” 


The branch railroad which Major Cooper built extended from the 
Western and Atlantic near the bridge over the Etowah River to the 
Cooper Iron Works at the town of Etowah, four miles up the river. 
The tonnage of the Etowah Station was then the heaviest on the State’s 
railroad and Major Cooper’s engine, the “Yonah”, was kept busy. 
That engine later became historic, as will be seen in the chapter on 
the Andrews Raid. 

Marx A. Coopnr’s ForEcAstT 


A committee appointed by Georgia Baptists to organize Mercer Uni- 
versity met at the home of Dr. Jesse Mercer at Washington, Wilkes 
County in 1837. | 

At that meeting the location of the University was considered and 
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Mark A. Cooper, who was a member of the committee, suggested 
Whitehall, = 
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Though a resident of Eatonton, he had travelled through North 
Georgia and was impressed with the commanding situation of the place 
known as Whitehall. As John ©. Calhoun did at a later date, he saw 


that the topography of the Southeast naturally led tothe Gonversence 
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of travel and traffic here and in the railroad era, which was just 
beginning, this convergence would create a commercial center in the 
vicinity of Whitehall. 

He explained this to the committee and added that a large body of 
land could be had here for a trifle and in the years to come would be 
immensely valuable. The suggestion met with favor and seemed likely 
to be adopted by the committee, but Major Cooper saw that it was not 
agiceable to Dr. Mercer, who had his heart set on Washington, his 
home town, as the seat of the University. Dr. Mercer was highly 
venerated and greatly beloved and when Major Cooper saw that he 
did not like the suggestion of Whitehall as a location he withdrew it. 
Strange to say Mercer University was not located at Washington, but 
went to Penfield, where it remained many years before it was removed 
to Macon. 

JoHn C. CALHOoUN’S PREDICTION 


In a speech at the Southwestern Convention, held in Memphis in 
1845, Hon. John C. Calhoun made this prophetic statement concerning 


the future of Atlanta: 

“What, then, is needed to complete a cheap, speedy and safe intercourse 
between the valley of the Mississippi and the Southern Atlantic coast is 
a good system of railroads. For this purpose the nature of the inter- 
vening country affords extraordinary advantages. Such is its formation 
from the course of the Tennessee, Cumberland and Alabama rivers, and 
the termination of the various chains of mountains, that all the railroads 
which have been projected or commenced, although each has looked only 
to its local interest, must necessarily unite at a point in DeKalb county, 
in the State of Georgia, called Atlanta, not far from the village of Decatur, 
so as to constitute one entire system of roads, having a mutual interest 
each in the other, instead of isolated rival roads.” 


Wry ATLANTA AND FULTON CoUNTY 


Mr. Jack J. Spalding who has practiced law in Atlanta since 1882 
and recently served as president of the Atlanta Bar Association, has 
seen the City grow from 40,000 to 300,000 people. By request he has 
given the cause of Atlanta’s growth clearly and forcefully in the follow- 
ing statement : 

“As far back as 1887, I have heard discussions by leading railroad 
officials and other prominent men as to the underlying causes which 
brought about the development of Atlanta and this section of the South- 
east. 

“Most people who have investigated the question are familiar with the 
prediction of Mr. Calhoun in his Memphis speech, and with Major Cooper, 
the great developer who operated the famous Iron Furnace in Bartow 
County, that the topography of the country was such as to force this 
development to arise and this city to be built at this point, and the pre- 
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diction of General Sherman is also familiar, illustrating the strategic 
position by comparing it to a point on the wrist of a man’s hand, and his 
fingers, from which could be reached the Potomac and the Ohio Rivers 
on the North, the Mississippi on the West, the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South, and the South Atlantic on the East, by an over-night ride on the 
railroad, and that this was true as to all these destinations from no other 
point in the Southeast. 

“Tt is also familiar that Atlanta is situated on the dividing ridge 
between the waters that flow into the Gulf and the waters that flow into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and that its altitude is such as to permit all the year 
round operation of mills and plants and other useful labors. 

“I do not believe, however, that any large number of people have 
heard discussed the details of the topographical conditions referred to, 
and these I have heard discussed, as above stated, many years ago, by 
leading thinkers. The comparison which they made between Atlanta in 
the South and Chicago in the Middle West illustrates this point. The 
situations arising from the location of Lake Michigan at Chicago and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains terminating at Atlanta, bring about similar results. 
Chicago is the farthest point North that transportation can pass around 
Lake Michigan, and Atlanta is the farthest point North that transporta- 
tion can pass around the Blue Ridge Mountains. These natural cbstruc- 
tions practically forced the development of the two points—Ailanta and 
Chicago. 

“The railroads that centered at Atlanta found their sutlet Northeast, 
either on the Eastern or Western side of the Blue Ridge range, and 
Atlanta was the point where the choice had to be made as to which route 
would be pursued. For many years after 1882, the travel from Atianta 
to New York City was by way of Dalton, Knoxville and Bristol, through 
the Shenandoah Valley, and on to the East without ever touching Wash- 
ington. Now, this travel is almost exclusively to the East of the Blue 
Ridge, through the Carolinas and Virginia, via Washington. It seems 
that the same conditions that developed Chicago, arising out of the rail- 
roads having to run to that point to get around Lake Michigan, have 
brought about the development of Atlanta and Fulton County, when taken 
im connection with the other circumstances mentioned above. 

“The force of these conditions was demonstrated during the great 
World War. When the Government took charge of all the railroads, it 
made Atlanta the headquarters of the Southeast, of the entire railroad 
system in that territory, although the headquarters of practically all great 
systems, before the Government took charge, were maintained at other 
points. 

“The location of the Supply Depot by the Government to provide for 
the various camps in the Southeast during the World War was here also, 
for the same reason. The location of the Federal Prison and the Federal 


Reserve Bank at Atlanta was doubtless brought about by these same 
conditions.” 


TERMINUS 
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THe Fururr AtLaAnta Locarep ar THE END oF THE W ESTERN AND 
ATLANTIC RAILROAD 


The idea of connecting the West with the South Atlantic by rail 
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was given formal sanction by the Georgia Legislature in the act 
approved by Governor Schley on the 21st of December 1836, which 
provided for the construction by the State of the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad from Tennessee to a point east of the Chattahoochee, from 
which branch roads could best be built to the different parts of the 
State. 

The language of that act and the amendment of the next year 
located the Southeastern Terminus at Atlanta, and this place was 
known for several years as Terminus. 

The language of the act was that “a railroad communication, as 
a State work, and with the funds of the State, shall be made from 
some point on the Tennessee line near the Tennessee River, commencing 
at or near Rossville, in the most direct and practicable route to some 
point on the Southeastern bank of the Chattahoochee River, which shall 
be most eligible for the extension of branch railroads thence to Athens, 
Madison, Milledgeville, Forsyth and Columbus, and to any other points 
which may be designated by the engineer or engineers surveying the 
same as most proper and practicable, and on which the legislature may 
hereafter determine. Provided that no sum greater than three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars shall be appropriated annually to the work 
contemplated by this act unless a future legislature shall otherwise 
direct.” 

Realizing that the best junction point for branch roads was farther 
east than the river the legislature amended this act the next year so as 
to provide “That the Western and Atlantic Railroad shall continue 
from the Southeastern bank of the Chattahoochee River, to some point, 
not exceeding eight miles, as shall be most eligible for the running of 
branch roads thence to Athens, Madison, Milledgeville, Forsyth and 
Columbus, and that the same shall be surveyed and located by the 
engineer-in-chief, upon the ground most suitable to answer the purposes 
herein expressed.” 

The Governor was authorized to appoint a chief engineer with 
power to employ assistants and $60,000 was appropriated for the survey 
and location of the road. If the engineer’s report showed that it could 
be built at reasonable cost the Governor was authorized to appoint a 
superintendent, who was to get bids for construction, and if bids were 
reasonable, to let a contract for the work, and take security for its 
performance. 

The superintendent and chief engineer were required to make quarterly 
reports of disbursements to the comptroller-general who was to audit 
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their accounts and report on them to the legislature. For the first year, 
1837. the sum of $290,000 was appropriated for construction. 

To encourage the building of branch railroads to Athens, Madison, 
Milledgeville, Forsyth and Columbus the Governor was authorized 
to subscribe for one-fourth the capital stock of such roads when citizens 
had subscribed half, but the State’s subscription was not to be paid 
until all the stock had been subscribed for. 

Stephen H. Long was appointed Chief Engineer and began his 
survey in 1837. Seeing that the ridges upon which branch roads could 
best be built to the Georgia towns mentioned in the chapter converged 
at the future center of Atlanta, he located the Southeastern terminus 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad here by driving a stake in the 
woods where the Union Depot was afterwards built, at the Southwest 
corner of the present intersection of Central Avenue and Wall Street, 
which became the Northeast corner of the old Union Depot, that served 
the City until it was removed in 1930. 


THe First LocoMoTivE COMES 


A great event at Terminus in 1842 was the arrival of the first 
locomotive. That was at the beginning of the railroad era and the 
people of this frontier region had never seen an iron horse. As there was 
no railroad to Atlanta it had to be hauled many miles by a sixteen mule 
team. 


The Pioneers’ History says of the event: 


“A marked event of this year was the arrival of.the first locomotive, 
which was to be used on the Western and Atlantic Railroad. It was hauled 
in wagons from Madison, Georgia, sixty-five miles, and on its arrival 
the whole town turned out to see the wonderful piece of mechanism. The 
engine was put together on the track of the road and made a trip to 
Marietta, Georgia, on December 24th. The engineer on that occasion was 
W. F. Adair. A number of citizens made the trip to Marietta, and that 
town furnished a large party of enthusiastic citizens who came back 
with the excursionists. It is said that some of the party who went to 
Marietta on this occasion made the engineer promise to stop the train 
when it arrived at the bridge over the Chattahoochee river and let them 
get off the cars and walk across the structure. This the engineer promised 
and faithfully complied with the requests of the over timid.” 


Harty Lirg 1n Terminus 
“In 1842 the first child was born in ‘Terminus, ” says Wallace 
Reed. The father was Mr. W. Carlisle. and the child, a daughter, still 
resides here as a wife of Mr. W. S. Withers. | 
; “Two years later the situation had changed but little. Mr. Jonathan 
Norcross arrived in 1844. He found here at the time Major Stephen 
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Terry, James Collins, William Wile Sr., William Crawford, Joseph 
Thomason, A. B. Forsyth, Hardy Ivy, Harrison Briant and Messrs. 
Dunn and Gill. In a short time Dr. Geo. G. Smith and James Loyd 
moved to the settlement. The dozen or so houses were mere cabins, with 
the exceptions of the dwellings of Messrs. Terry and Collins, which 
were well built and comfortable. There were no streets, and the roads 
known as Peachtree, Decatur, Marietta, McDonough and Whitehall 
were the only highways. Where the Kimball House now stands there 
was nothing but the virgin forests. The only store was kept by Loyd & 
Collins; but Kile soon opened a grocery, Dunn started a bonnet store 
and Mr. Norcross followed with a general store. Mr. Norcross started 
a saw-mill and had all that he could do sawing cross ties and string 
timbers for the State road. It was not many months before he built 
a house for himself on the site of the present Air Line Depot.” 


TERMINUS BECOMES MARTHASVILLE 


CONDITIONS IN THE Town As It Grew Into ATLANTA 

Marthasville succeeded Terminus as the name of the future Atlanta. 
The town had outgrown its first name when Governor Wilson Lumpkin, 
who had charge of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, was a visitor and the 
name was changed to Marthasville in honor of his daughter, Martha 
Lumpkin. This name was adopted in the legislative charter of 1843. 

An interesting account of the httle community at that time is given 
as follows in the Pioneer Society’s History: 

“Marthasville was known to fame but a few years. The arrivals about 
this time began to increase. They came in the old-fashioned covered 
wagon, sometimes drawn by a yoke of patient oxen, generally bringing 
their earthly possessions with them ready to set up housekeeping. They 
were welcomed by an eager populace. The new arrival looked about him, 
selected a spot on which to erect a house, either temporarily or perma- 
nently—as his means would allow. 

“One of the institutions of the times, before the advent of the rail- 
road, was the mail carrier. This man was almost worshipped by the 
people, since it was he who, in the fierce wintry blast or ’neath a scorch- 
ing sun ‘rode the mail’ (on a mule generally), the nearest point being 
Madison, in Morgan county. When the first whistle of the locomotive 
was heard in Marthasville, this hitherto popular being became a rather 
uninteresting fellow. Like Othello, his ‘occupation was gone.’” 


How AtnAnta Gor Irs NAME 


There has been much curiosity about the name of Atlanta and va- 
rious stories have been told to account for it. Some thought it was 
named for the mythological character Atalanta and others went so far 
as to connect the name with the lost continent Atlantis. 
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The matter was ‘supposedly settled by Mr. Richard Peters in the 
following letter, written to Mr. Wm. R. Hanleiter, Secretary of the 
“Atlanta Pioneer Society,’ which met for organization with a number 
of leading men present April 24th, 1871: 

“Atlanta, Ga., May 9, 1871. 

“Mr. W. R. Hanleiter: Dear Sir: In answer to your note, asking me 
to give you some information relative to the naming of Atlanta, I will 
state that in the year 1845, J. Edgar Thompson, Esq., the present distin- 
guished civil engineer and railroad king, was chief engineer of the Georgia 
Railroad. Atlanta was then known as Marthasville. At that date I was the 
superintendent and resident engineer of the finished portion of the road, 
from Augusta to Covington, and it became a part of my duty to arrange 
the freight lists and to notify the public of the opening of the road from 
Covington to Marthasville. 

“I was not satisfied with the name given a point that, even at that 
early day, had become somewhat notorious by the Hon. John C. Calhoun, 
who, on passing through to the Memphis convention, prophesied a great 
city in the future. I wrote to Mr. Thompson, who then resided in Mad- 
ison, asking him to think of a name that would suit the place better. His 
reply was, in substance as follows: ‘Eureka—Atlanta, the terminus of the 
Western & Atlantic Railroad. Atlantic, masculine; Atlanta, feminine—a 
coined word—and if you think it will suit, adopt it.’ I was delighted with 
the suggestion and in a few days issued the circulars adopting the name, 
and had them generally distributed through-out Georgia and Tennessee, 
and at the next session of the Legislature, the act of incorporation was 
changed by inserting Atlanta in place of Marthasville. 

“Yours truly, 
“RICHARDS PHEERSs 


Pine-Kwot HapLicuts 


Mr. Peters was Superintendent of the Georgia Railroad in the early 
days and this interesting bit of experience, taken from his memoirs, is 
found in the sketch printed by the Pioneer Society: 

“T worked hard to invent a spark arrester and to arrange for head- 
lights for the engines, and sleeping accommodations for the passengers, 
as ours was the first railroad of any length in the United States that 
risked running at night. The result of these experiments was a wooden 
shelf which projected in front of the smoke-stack of the engine, covered 
with sand upon which pine knots were burned at night. This was the first 
headlight to an engine ever used and foreshadowed very faintly the bril- 
liant electric headlights of the present day. Pullman’s sleeping-cars were 
also anticipated by the comfort of the passengers at night. Short boards 
were laid across the seats. Upon these valises, shawls or bundles made 
improvised pillows, while the weary traveler doubled himself up for a 
night’s rest. George Pullman, upon a visit to Atlanta before his death, 


remarked upon this being the first attempt ever made to inaugurate a 
‘sleeping car.’ ” 


Harty Ings or Locomotion 


The following account of a decision by three engineers that a rail- 
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road locomotive could not possibly run twenty-five miles an hour was 
written for the History of Fulton County by Mr. Jack J. Spalding who 
has been a resident of Atlanta since 1882: 

“The original idea of developing means of transportation between 
Augusta and the West resulted in a charter to the Georgia Railroad and 
Banking Company, authorizing it to build a railroad, plank road, dirt 
road, canal, or other means of transportation. During the construction 
of this road, three engineers from Pennsylvania were employed, one of 
whom was Richard Peters, one of the founders of Atlanta and whose 
descendants have been leading citizens here ever since. 

“Mr. Peters used to tell of some engineers from the North stopping 
at their camp where the construction was going on, who brought the 
news that a locomotive engine had been constructed in the East, I think 
in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which could run twenty-five 
miles an hour. 

“The three engineers working on the construction of the Georgia 
Railroad, as Mr. Peters recited, figured over this proposition until late 
at mght, and came to the unanimous conclusion, first, that it was im- 
possible for an engine to run this fast, as the resistance of the air 
would prevent it, and second, that if it were possible, it was entirely 
impracticable, because it would transport a person from one latitude to 
another so rapidly as to destroy health. 

“The other two engineers with Mr. Peters, who arrived at these 
conclusions, were Edgar Thompson, who went back to Pennsylvania 
and founded the Edgar Thompson Steel Works, and Thomas Scott, 
who went back and built the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 

Mr. Spalding adds this interesting statement concerning the origin 
of sleeping car accommodations : 


First SLEEPING Car ACCOMMODATIONS 


“On a number occasions, Forrest Adair has told me an interesting 
narrative about his father, George W. Adair, originating the first 
sleeping accommodations for which a charge was made, on a moving 
train. 

“George W. Adair was the first conductor on the Georgia Railroad 
that brought a train into Atlanta. At that time, the trains ran only 
during the day-time, but gradually increased their runs into the eve- 
ning, and on into the night. As this came about, Colonel Adair built 
himself a berth in the corner of the express car, upon which he could 
rest between stations. It seems that other passengers on the train learned 
this, and would take advantage of the Colonel’s berth to rest themselves. 
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In order to break this up, the Colonel established a charge for each one 
desiring to use his berth. 

“Many years after, H. 1. Kimball, who had been associated with 
George M. Pullman in the original ownership of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company, told Mr. Pullman of this circumstance. 

“Shortly before the World’s Fair in Chicago, Mr. Pullman came to 
Atlanta and took the matter up with Mr. Adair, and had him draw a 
diagram showing this sleeping facility. In the exhibit at the World’s 
Fair, this was set up as the first known instance in which a charge had 
been made for furnishing sleeping facilities on moving trains. Mr. Pull- 
man sent Colonel Adair an engraved silver lifetime pass for such Pull- 
man space as he desired, and this pass must now be in the possession 
of some of his descendants.” 


BARLY MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
MARTHASVILLE Soon Grows Into ATLANTA— How THE LAWLESS 
ELEMENT WAS SUBDUED 


The first Municipal Government of Fulton County was the com- 
mission government of Marthasville, created by the act of December 
23rd, 1843. In 1845 the name of the town was changed to Atlanta by 
an act which also changed the election precinct of Whitehall at Charner 
Humphries’ house to Atlanta. In 1847 a much more elaborate charter 
was granted for Atlanta. 

MARTHASVILLE CHARTERED 

Marthasville was chartered by the act of December 23rd, 1843, which 
incorporated “The town of Marthasville in DeKalb County,” and named 
these five commissioners, who constituted its government, with power 
to pass necessary by-laws and ordinances : 

L. V. Gannon, 
John Baley, 
Willis Carlisle, 
John Nile Senior, 
Patrick Quin. 

The charter located the town of Marthasville “In the County of 
DeKalb” situated at the Southeastern terminus of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad.” It will be recalled that the first trip over that 
railroad, from Atlanta to Marietta, was made in 1842. 

The corporate jurisdiction was extended to the “boundary lines of 
the present town lots, and to the extent of the boundary lines of any 
and all other town lots that may hereafter be added to said town.” 
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EARLY MAYORS 
1—Benjamin F. Bomar, 1849. 2—Johnathan Norcross, 1851. 3—William Markham, 1853. 
4—William M. Butt, 1854. 
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This unique description of boundary recalls the remark of the man 
accused of land hunger, who said he didn’t want any but the land that 
was “jinin” his. 

Willis Carlisle, one of those commissioners, was the father of the 
first child born in Atlanta, Mrs. W. S. Withers. 


ATLANTA UNDER A Crry CHARTER 


The young city was growing rapidly and the name was changed 
from “the town of ‘Atlanta’” to the “City of Atlanta,” by the legis- 
lative charter of 1847. The area was extended for a mile in every 
direction from the State Depot and the commission government created 
for the town of Marthasville was succeeded by a Mayor and six Coun- 
cilmen elected annually on the third Monday in January. 

The Mayor and Council were given authority to pass all ordinances 
necessary for good government, levy and collect taxes, impose fines for 
violation of ordinances, elect a clerk, treasurer, marshal and _ tax- 
collector, fix their duties and bonds, and to act as justices of the peace, 
within the city limits, with power to issue warrants, cause arrests by 
the marshal and commit offenders to jail or put them under bond for 
appearance in Superior Court. 

Their duties were heavy and their pay small—only $20 a year for 
the councilmen and $200 for the mayor, and they were held to a strict 
account for the diligent and faithful performance of their duties as- 
sumed under oath, with a penalty of $500 fine and remoyal from office 
for “willful neglect, malpractice or abuse of office.” 

The citizens on their part were held to account under heavy penalty 
for lawful voting in municipal elections. Any one not qualified to 
vote who cast a ballot was punishable by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for one or two years. 

In spite of heavy duties, heavy responsibility and low pay of the 
mayor and council the people of Atlanta were able, in those stirring 
times when the young city was taking shape, to secure the services of 
strong and progressive men in the city government. There was one 
time during the administration of Mayor Norcross when they risked 
their lives to maintain order. 

Male citizens lable for road duty could be called out and put to 
work on the streets by the mayor and council, who could substitute a 
street tax for such work. 

The marshal was required to prosecute all offenders before the 
courts and was authorized to call to his aid all the white male citizens 
capable of bearing arms. He was to report all violations of City laws to 
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the mayor and council, who were to issue warrants for the arrest of 
the offenders and the marshal or his deputy was to arrest them, 


THe Ficut ror LAw AND ORDER 


The coming of the W. & A. Railway in 1842 gave it an impetus 
which brought a number of good men here, and also brought a rough 
element which soon had to be suppressed. 

Wallace P. Reed in his history gives this graphic account of the 
events of that period. 

“From 1844 to 1850 quite a number of settlers came in. Some of the 
best known were Jonas Smith, Allen E. Johnson, I. O. McDaniel, A. W. 
Mitchell, Eli Hulsey, Terence Doonan, L. C. Simpson, John Collier, 
George W. Collier, Dr. Joseph Thompson, Reuben Cone, J. A. Hayden, 
Edwin Payne, James Loyd, Dr. N. L. Angier, William Herring, Edward 
Holland, John A. Doane, William G. Forsyth, Thomas Kile, Jacob John- 
son, Rev. Joseph Baker, A. K. Seago, John R. Wallace, John Silvey, 
S. B. Hoyt, Dr. J. F. Alexander, Haas and Levi, Rev. David G. Daniel, 
John Weaver, Joseph Meade, A. W. Walton, Richard Peters, L. P. Grant, 
Thomas G. Healy, Thomas G. Crusselle, Moses Formwalt, Benjamin F. 
Bomar, A. Rice, and Messrs. Mann, Davis, Morgan, Trout, Roard, Bell, 
Humphries, Wheat, Haynes and Crew. Besides there were H. C. Hol- 
combe, C. R. Hanleiter, Dr. W. H. Femerden, R. W. Ballard, E. Lawshe 
and James A. Collins. L. C. Simpson was the first lawyer, and S. B. Hoyt 
and John T. Wilson studied law in his office. 

“Mr. Jonathan Norcross, in giving his recollections of these early 
years to the writer, said that when he settled in the place, 1844, he found 
about a dozen families. Some eight or ten acres of ground had been 
cleared, besides the public square of five acres, donated by Mitchell for 
railroad purposes. Five commissioners had been elected under an act of 
Legislature, but they exercised little authority, except to levy a light 
road tax. The four main streets, Marietta, Peachtree, Decatur and White- 
hall, were laid out and named for the original landowners, Reuben Cone, 
Ammi Williams and Samuel Mitchell, none of whom were then residents 
of the place. Most of the people at that time were unemployed railroad 
hands, and as there were several dramshops and gambling rooms in the 
village, considerable disorder prevailed for some five or six years. 

“The famous insurrection occurred at the end of this disorderly period. 
In 1850 the population had increased to about 3,000 and there were some 
fifty stores, nearly all of which dealt in whisky. In the latter part of 
that year Mr. Norcross was nominated by a citizens’ meeting as a candi- 
date for mayor. His opponent was L. C. Simpson, the lawyer. The two 
parties assumed the names of the ‘Moral Party’ and the ‘Rowdy Party,’ 
the latter party supporting Simpson. The campaign was heated, and there 
was great excitement. Norcross treated his supporters to apples and 
confectionery while his cpponent treated his friends to whisky and other 
strong beverages. The ‘Moral Party’ carried the day for the first time, 
although the city charter had been granted as far back as 1847. 

“Mayor Norcross found his hands full. He was not only mayor, but 
chief of police and superintendent of the streets. He held a mayor’s court 
and tried all violators of the municipal laws. The first offender brought 
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before the new mayor was a burly fellow, who had probably committed 
his offense to try the grit of the new official. The city government had 
its headquarters in a room over the place now occupied by the large 
dry-goods store of Mr. John Keely. The room was crowded with spec- 
tators. The prisoner stood his trial very quietly, but as soon as it was 
over, and a fine was imposed, he drew a keen blade of polished steel, 
fifteen or twenty inches long and swore that he would make mince-meat 
of any man who dared to touch him. He commenced slashing in every 
direction, and the crowd plunged down the narrow stairway like a drove 
of frightened mules. The mayor was sitting in an old-fashioned splint- 
bottomed chair when the disturbance started, but he quickly arose and 
seized his chair as a weapon of defense. Among the spectators who stood 
their ground were Allen E. Johnson, then sheriff of the county; Cer: 
Strong, now clerk of Fulton Superior Court; William McConnell; and 
Benjamin N. Williford, marshal and deputy marshal of the city. All but 
the first named are still living in Atlanta at present. Sheriff Johnson 
usually carried a stout hickory cane. With this he soon tapped the hand 
that held the glittering blade, knocking the weapon to the floor. Johnson 
and Strong then seized the offender and hustled him into the street, 
where he made his escape. This ended the fray for the night, for it was 
after dark when the trial took place. 

“A night or two thereafter the rowdy leaders procured a small cannon, 
which had been used at Decatur on the Fourth of July and other holidays. 
This they mounted on wheels in front of Mayor Norcross’s store, and then 
loaded it with dirt and grass and fired it off. They left it where it stood, 
and gave notice that the mayor must either resign and leave town, or they 
would blow up his store. The mayor at once called a secret meeting of 
the council, five in number, and a proclamation was issued calling upon 
the citizens to form a volunteer police to aid in securing the enforce- 
ment of the laws. The party of law and order responded, and over one 
hundred determined men met together at the corner of Marietta and 
Peachtree streets, armed and equipped for a fight. Most of them expected 
bloodshed, and the younger men were eager for the row to begin. The 
rowdy party also assembled in large numbers at a house on Decatur 
Street, near where the Willingham building now stands. 

“By twelve o'clock that night the volunteer police were organized into 
squads, commanded by leaders appointed by the mayor and council. One 
squad, the largest, was under the leadership of Mr. A. W. Mitchell who 
is still living, a prominent and highly respected citizen of Atlanta. This 
squad was detailed to move upon the rowdy headquarters, and as soon as 
it commenced its march, the rowdy element began to scatter, and by the 
time Mitchell and his men had surrounded the house all had fled except 
fifteen or twenty. These were captured and conducted to a small wooden 
Bete ee Meroe then ee on or near the site of P. & G. T. Dodd’s 
ae ii die eee ‘a oi place would not hold all of the prisoners, 
ere cee c ae The building was guarded until the next 
cee eee ae oug t before the mayor and council for trial, and 
a Mele St ee the charter. As the backbone of the 
Sie y Eee a rama none of the rioters were sent to 
ee ce oe: as then no county of Fulton, and no jail in 
nee Ma ae erlous trouble occurred, although ugly threats 

mayor and council repeatedly for several years. 
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1—Martha Lumpkin Compton. 2—Mrs. W. S. Withers, the first child born in Atlanta. 
8—Richard Peters. 4—L. P. Grant. 
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But the rowdies had been taught a lesson, and from that day down to the 
present time, with the exception of the war period, there has never been 
an occasion when the city authorities did not preserve good order and 
peace without having to call for extra assistance.” 


ATLANTA’S MATRONYMIC 


By James Walter Mason 
(Written by Request for the History of Fulton County) 


In Oakland Cemetery a noble block of Georgia granite bears this 
inscription : 
“Tn this spot set apart by the City is buried 
MARTHA LUMPKIN COMPTON 
August 25, 1827 February 13, 1917 
Wife of 
Thomas M. Compton 
Daughter of 
Governor Wilson Lumpkin 
and his wife 
Annis Hopson Lumpkin. 
In honor of this lady, Atlanta was 
Once named Marthasville.” 


These simple words indited by her great nephew, David Crenshaw 
Barrow, then the beloved Chancellor of the University of Georgia, 
command the homage of all who now, or hereafter may call themselves 
citizens of Atlanta. Born on her father’s plantation in Walton County 
one mile from Monroe, at the age of four she was the charm and life 
of the Executive Mansion in Milledgeville, as her father was governor 
from 1831 to 1835. 

As the end of his term approached, Governor Lumpkin built a 
handsome house of native granite at Athens. He says: 

“T procured me a delightful situation, on the margin of the town, 
in full view of the State University, together with six or seven hundred 
acres of good productive land, finely timbered and watered, and bounded 
on one side by the Oconee River. My design was to make this my per- 
manent home and live by the cultivation of the land.” 

To this beautiful place he brought his family in 1835. For nearly 
seventy-five years it was home to his devoted daughter, Martha—as a 
girl, a college belle, a wife and widow. Governor Lumpkin thought he 
had closed his public career and settled down at ease but it was not so. 
In a few months President Andrew Jackson commissioned him to 
execute the treaty for the removal of the Cherokees. For two years he 
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rode through the wild mountains and valleys of Cherokee Georgia. In 
1837 he was elected a United States Senator and to Washington he 
went until 1841, when, his term ending, he came back to Athens to 
retire. But not yet was he to do so. 

Charles J. McDonald became Governor in 1841 and found the 
State’s finances in a deplorable situation as to the treasury, the banks, 
and the public improvements then under way. Over Lumpkin’s protest 
the Governor put him in charge of the Western and Atlantic. Hear 
Lumpkin’s words: 

“Georgia’s great railroad project had then been in progress of con- 
struction from the year 1837, upon a most liberal and magnificent scale 
of expenditure. At that date, the State had already expended about two 
and a half million dollars, and not a single mile of the road was finished 
and ready for use; indeed, not a mile of the superstructure of the road 
had been laid.’””? 

For two years Governor Lumpkin was evolving order out of the 
road’s chaos and much of the time his family was with him at the 
headquarters in Marietta. Here Col. Garnett, Chief Engineer, met 
Martha, a lively and beautiful girl of fifteen or sixteen, and he it was 
who suggested Marthasville as a fitting name for the terminus. Order 
restored at the end of 1843, Governor Lumpkin and his family re- 
turned to Athens and the granite mansion for good. 

Martha Lumpkin was a reigning belle in Athens of the 40’s and 
50’s and she always was keenly interested in the University and its 
students. The mansion was a haven for the college boys and while it 
grew old, its mistress retained the romance of youth. I lived in the 
mansion in 1894-95 and bear willing witness to her gracious and romantic 
personality. Her reminiscences of the great men she had known gave 
reality to the early days of the State and the republic. Her proudest 
distinction was that the Capital of Georgia, as she firmly maintained, 
had been twice named for her; first Marthasville, then, Atlanta—merely 
a shortening of her middle name Atalanta. 

When with the expansion of the University Campus it absorbed the 
Lumpkin farm, its long-time mistress required the house to be pre- 
served. However, the builders of the Agricultural College did their 
splendid worst in not making this historic monument the crowning 
glory of their plan. Though sadly marred by their mistakes it is still 
reminiscent of the glorious era that brought it forth. 

In Decatur, Atlanta’s lovely suburb, and under the watchful friend- 
ship of Col. George M. Napier, long Attorney General of Georgia, 
Martha Lumpkin Compton, his father’s friend in the long ago, serenely 
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passed the evening of her long and eventful life. Of the honor done 
her by Atlanta let the official records speak. At a meeting of the general 
council of Atlanta on March 18, 1907, this resolution was introduced : 


“By Councilman Taylor: 

“Whereas, Mrs. Martha Atalanta Lumpkin Compton, the aged lady for 
whom our fair city was twice named, has expressed the wish to the Hon. 
George M. Napier, that, at her death, her body be entombed in Oakland 
Cemetery, and 

“Whereas, it is proper for the City to provide a suitable burial lot in 
Oakland Cemetery for the purpose stated, 

“Be it, therefore, resolved, that the Cemetery Committee ascertain if 
a proper location can be secured for this purpose, and, if so, that the 
Mayor execute a conveyance of the same to said Mrs. Compton, in order 
that the City may honor the lady for whom it is named. Adopted.’ 


At the same meeting of Council a resolution was passed appointing 
a special committee consisting of the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee (Edward ©. Peters), Chairman of the Sanitary Committee 
(C. W. Mangum), and the Health Officer, to confer with the Cemetery 
Committee (Walter A. Taylor, Chairman, S. C. Glass and C. W. 
Mangum), to provide for re-interring the remains and to make suitable 
recognition of the distinguished services of Hon. Moses W. Formwalt, 
Atlanta’s first Mayor. 

At the next meeting, April, 1907, the committee made its report. 

“To the Honorable Mayor and General Council: 


“The special committee appointed to find a suitable lot for the re- 
interment of Atlanta’s first Mayor, Hon. Moses W. Formwalt, and also 
a lot for which a deed of gift be made to Mrs. Martha Atalanta Lumpkin 
Compton, beg leave to submit the following: 

“That on one of the most prominent drives entering Oakland Cemetery, 

we have located two lots for the above purpose. These lots are each 
10x12 feet, Nos. 826 and 827, and are located at the Southeast corner of 
the third walk from the Hunter Street entrance. 
“We respectfully recommend that lot No. 826 be used for the re- 
interment of the body of Hon. Moses W. Formwalt, and that at the proper 
time the Mayor and General Council take suitable action on the re- 
interment of Atlanta’s first mayor, and erect thereon a shaft designating 
the grave and the City’s action in the matter. 

“We further recommend that Lot No. 827 be donated to Mrs. Martha 
Atalanta Compton and that the City Clerk be empowered to forward her 
deed to same. 


“Respectfully, 


“WALTER A. TAYLOR, Chm., 
“C. W. MANGUM, 

AS (C5 (LASS). 

“EDWARD C. PETERS, 


“A dopted.’’! pe View © le Ava ONE 
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This resolution was concurred in by the Board of Aldermen and 
approved by Mayor W. R. Joyner, April 8, 1907. On March 25, 1909, 
Mayor Robt. F. Maddox executed a deed under the City’s seal setting 
forth these resolutions and conveying for purpose of sepulture lot No, 
827 of the subdivision of Oakland Cemetery to Mrs. Martha Atalanta 
Lumpkin Compton.° 

The origin of the name Atlanta has been from the early days “A 
theme of inquiry and investigation not without interest” as Col. Hay- 
good aptly says." It easily may be that the suggestion of Atalanta was 
passed along by the Chief Engineer of the Western and Atlantic to 
J. Edgar Thompson, Chief Engineer of the Georgia, when these lines 
were effecting their junction in 1846, and that both Atalanta and At- 
lantic played a part in the coinage of Atlanta. Whether once named or 
twice named, Atlanta bows in dutiful homage to her only matronymic. 
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FIRST REAL ESTATE SUBDIVISION 


Mr. Eugene Mitchell gives the following account of the first real 
estate subdivision in Atlanta in Bulletin No. 3 of the Atlanta His- 
torical Society : 

“Tn 1836 the General Assembly of Georgia authorized the building 
of the Western & Atlantic Railroad from the Tennessee line to a point 
on the southeastern bank of the Chattahoochee River in Dekalb County. 

“Land lot 77, made the terminus of the railroad, was the property 
of Mr. Samuel Mitchell, a wealthy planter of Zebulon, Pike County, 
Ga. It had been drawn in the land lottery provided by the Act of 
1821 by Benjamin Beckman and contained 20214 acres. Beckman 
sold the land to Mitchell May 6, 1822, for $41.00, according to the 
established and recorded copy of the deed in Book L, Page 511, in the 
clerk’s office at Decatur. Beckman died shortly thereafter in Putnam 
County. Tradition says that the $41 paid for this land consisted of a 
pony and saddle and bridle. 

“After the terminus of the Western & Atlantic Railroad was located 
on Mitchell’s land he was influenced by Governor Wilson Lumpkin to 
donate to the State a right of way through his land and five acres, for 
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the location of terminal buildings, bounded by Pryor Street, Central 
Avenue, Alabama and Decatur Streets and long known as the ‘State 
Square.’ 

“T9 resume our narrative, The Macon & Western Railroad (now the 
Central but then known as the ‘Monroe Railroad’) had been graded 
from Forsyth in Monroe County to a point of junction with the Western 
and Atlantic near Thurmond Street where the Continental Gin Com- 
pany’s plant (formerly Winship’s) is now located, and it was assumed 
by many that that junction point would become the site of the town. 
Neighboring lands were purchased by citizens with that expectation. 
Mr. John J. Thrasher purchased a large tract. 

“Meanwhile Mr. Samuel Mitchell had Mr. Frederick C. Arms, an 
engineer of the Western & Atlantic Railroad, to lay off 17 town lots 
around the five acres he had donated to the State for railroad purposes. 
These lots fronted Pryor, Loyd, Decatur, Peachtree, Whitehall and other 
streets and were generally a half acre in size. They were sold in 1844, 
1845 and 1846 to the following purchasers : 

“Lots 1 and 2 to F. C. Arms. The deed was never recorded, but 
Arms sold these lots, constituting the block bounded by Peachtree, 
Wall, Pryor and Decatur Streets (on which are now located the H. 1. 
Kimball House and Peters Building) on May 10, 1844, to the Georgia 
Railroad for $500. Samuel Mitchell afterwards, on March 20, 1846, 
made a deed to the Georgia Railroad to this block. 

“Lot 3 on March 26, 1845, to Elliott & Hodge. This is the block 
bounded by Peachtree, Decatur and Pryor Streets and Edgewood Ave. 
On May 31, 1845, they sold to G. W. Collier that part on Peachtree 
Street running back along Decatur Street and Edgewood Avenue 36 
feet for $130. This latter parcel is still owned by the heirs of G. W. 
Collier and is the place where the ‘Five Points Cigar Store’ is located. 

“Lot 4 on December 10, 1845, to Willis Carlisle and W. P. Ander- 
son for $200. On this lot Mr. Austell Thornton is now erecting a large 
office building fronting Edgewood Ave., Decatur Street, and the east 
side of Pryor Street. 

es 2 os yA me poet to zalhg 8% Forsyth for $150—1% acre. 

: uot 6 on Feb. 23rd, 1846, to Wm. Bell for $200—1% acre. 

“Lot 7 on November 9, 1849, to John Bird for $150—lV% acre. These 
ees 6 and 7) front Decatur Street and extend back to Edgewood Ave. 

“Lot 8 on September 29, 1846, to John Kile for $150—14 acre. This 
a ee southeast corner of Decatur Street and Central Ave. 

s ast side of Central Ave. (formerly Loyd St.) at the foot 
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of Wall Street, where the old ‘Markham House’ once stood. 

“Lot 11, on March 21, 1846, to Jonathan Norcross—about 1% acre, 
for $200. This is the lot on which is located the First National (for- 
merly Fourth National) Bank building. 

“Lots 12 and 13 in 1845 to Mrs. Mary A. Dougherty for $400. 1 
acre (deed to P. Connally, her father). The ‘Peachtree Arcade’ now 
occupies these lots. This property is now owned by Mrs. Dougherty’s 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

“Lots 15 and 16, on October 15, 1845, to Richard Peters for $175— 
2 acres. On November 12, 1845, Mr. Peters sold these lots, extending 
along the railroad from Whitehall to Forsyth Street, to the Georgia 
Railway. The railway company then ran stage-coaches from Atlanta 
to various parts of Georgia and Alabama and used a part of this land 
for stables for its horses. 

“Lot 17, May 24, 1850, to W. J. Mann, administrator of Carroll 
for $50. This is the valuable Cunningham block at Forsyth and Alabama 
Streets. 

“Meanwhile the Georgia Railroad was building to the State Square 
from the east. Mr. Norcross, Mr. Loyd, Mr. Carlisle and others per- 
suaded the authorities of the Macon & Western (formerly Monroe) 
Railroad that it would be to the interest of the railroad to have its 
junction point near the State Square, and induced Mr. Samuel Mitchell 
to donate to that railroad a right of way from where the Atlanta Terminal 
Station is now located to the State Square (where the old Union Depot 
is now located) and also the block between Whitehall, Alabama, Pryor 
Street and the railroad (except Atlanta National Bank lot) for a depot 
site. The deed was made April 24, 1846. The Macon and Western Depot 
stood there until 1865, when this land was swapped to the City of 


Atlanta for 16 acres where the Central Railroad’s and the Terminal 
Station are now located. 

“The Georgia Railroad built its freight depot on east side of Loyd 
Street (now Central Ave.). The location of these three railway terminals 
near the State Square fixed it as the center of Atlanta. Mr. Thrasher, 
who had made his large investment just beyond Thurmond Street, sold 
out in disgust and moved to Griffin and said Terminus would never 
amount to anything. 

“When the meeting place of the three railroads was fixed in 1846 
the boom started, Mr. Samuel Mitchell had Allen Pryor survey the 
balance of his land into lots and gave the streets to the public. Colonel 
L. P. Grant did the same with Land Lot 52. Reuben Cone and Ammi 
Williams did likewise with Land Lot 78. And soon thereafter Judge 
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Ezzard, the administrator of the Hardy Ivy estate, did the same with 
Land Lot 51. These four lots of 20214 acres each cornered at the Trust 
Company of Georgia Building. These four subdivisions formed the basic 
plan of the City of Atlanta. They are shown on Vincent’s Map of 
Atlanta, made in 1853 by authority of the Mayor and Council. But 
that map does not show all of the lot numbers in Samuel Mitchell’s 
first. subdivision. The writer has compiled a map of them from the 
records. 

“Reuben Cone sold a half acre at northwest corner of Peachtree and 
Marietta Streets to Scranton, Starke and Kile for $200, December 25, 
1846. He also sold six acres on Nelson Street to Judge John Collier for 
$120 on December 17, 1846, and Judge Collier built his home on it, 
which is probably the only building in the city surviving from the 
early period of its history. Mitchell sold numerous lots on Whitehall 
Street, Alabama, Pryor and other streets. One-acre lots on Whitehall 
Street. brought as high as $400. Industries began to be established. 
Churches and educational institutions were built. The Atlanta Female 
College and the Atlanta Medical College were built. Great numbers of 
people of refinement and wealth moved in, and when the war between 
the States came in 1861, Atlanta, not yet 16 years old, had a population 
of nearly ten thousand and its numerous hills were crowned with 
beautiful old Southern white-columned mansions surrounded by elegant 
gardens and shrubbery—fit targets for the artillery of Sherman’s 
Acimg. 


LEADING RESIDENTS OF 1851 


The Pioneer Society’s History of Atlanta has this list of the leading 
residents of Atlanta in 1851: 


Dr. Jas. F. Alexander Practicing Physician 
Dr. Aaron Alexander, druggist, 

Joseph A. Alexander, 
Ezra Andrews, 

Couch Alexander, 

C. Q. Adamson, 

Julius M. Alexander, 
Dr. N. L. Angier, 

Dr. Stephen T. Biggers, 
Dr. B. F. Bomar, 

Wm. Barnes, 

William Baldwin, 


harness and saddlery merchant 
general store 


physician and real estate 
practicing physician 

merchant 

tin and coppersmith 

master machinist W. & A. R. R. 


Mr. Baker Jeweler 

Mr. Baker, animals, (monkeys etc) 
John M. Boring, physician 

AS ene iadys merchant 


Isaac A. Brady, 
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J. B. Brantly (Lin & Brantly) 


J. W. Bridwell, 
Zion Bridwell, 
H. Braumuller, 
Marcus A. Bell, 
Logan E. Bleckley, 
J. Boyd, 
Isaac E. Bartlett, 
William M. Butt, 
Michael Bloomfield, 
James Buchanan, 
A. J. Buchanan, 
Buchanan, 
Woodson Berry, 
James Bowlin, 
James Blackman, 
Josiah Bosworth, 
Thomas Boyd, 
Margenius Bell, 
Jo Bosworth, 
Cary W. Berry, 
R. M. Bullard, 
James Collins, 
John Collier, 
Robert M. Clarke, 
H. W. Cozart, 
Rev. I. N. Craven, 
Willis Carlisle, 
James R. Crew, 
Jesse Clark, 
Thomas E. W. Crussell, 
W. T. C. Campbell, 
Jerry Conant, 
Wee Crate 
David Crockett, 
Drew. Currier, 
Robert Crawford, 
Moses Crawford, 
Elisha Crawford, 
George Cook, 
Lewis H. Clarke; 
Dr. Noel D’Alvigny, 
James C. Davis, 
James T. Doane, 
John A. Doane, 
Terrence Doonan, 
James L. Downing, 
R. S. Dunning; 
Volney Dunning; 
James Doonan; 
Charles D’Alvigny; 
Sam Downs, 


cotton merchant 

proprietor Atlanta Intelligencer 
printer 

musical instruments 

lawyer, 

clerk, Western & Atlantic R. R. 
merchant; 

Conductor Georgia Railroad; 
Commission Merchant; 

store, 

machinist; 

boilermaker; 

musician, 

railroad engineer; 

Georgia Railroad supervisor: 
real estate trader; 


Railroad engineer; 
cotton buyer; 
merchant; 

lawyer; 

grocer; 

dry goods store; 
minister; 
policeman; 

clerk; 

Cabinet shop; 
building contractor; 
dentist, 

livery stable and sexton; 


merchant; 

civil engineer; 
grocer; 

railroad blacksmith; 
railroad carbuilder; 
merchant; 


surgeon; 
grocer; 

dry goods; 
clerk 

cotton buyer; 
foundry; 
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David H. Dougherty; 
Charles Ellsworth, 
Frank M. Eddleman, 
P. J. Ammel; 
Augustus Eddleman, 
Mike Emel: 

Charles Elyea, 

Jacob Emmel; 
——_—_— Evans, 

A. B. Forsyth, 
William G. Forsyth, 
John H. Flynn, 

N. R. Fowler, 

Dan Ferguson, 
Moses W. Formwalt, 
Harris Fuller; 
Colonel Jesse Farrar, 
Robert M. Farrar; 
Thomas F. Grubb (Clark & Grubb) 
Joseph Gatins, 

Dr. Joshua Gilbert, 
John Glenn, 

Dr. Thomas F. Gibbs, 
Horace Gillespie, 
ee Grant 


George Gunby, 

John Gatins, 

Samuel B. Hoyt, 

C. R. Henleiter, 

Julius A. Hayden, 

Wm. Herring, 

William F. Herring 
(William H. & Son) 

Edw. W. Holland, 

Clarke Howell, 

O. Houston, 

Eli Hulsey (McDaniel, Mitchell 
and Hulsey) 

H. C. Holcombe, 

Peter Huge, 

Moses, James and Newton Holland, 

Reuben Haynes, 

Richard Haynes, 

Augustus Haynes, 

Thomas C. Howard, 

John i. Harris, 

W. H. Harville, 

Cam. A. Harralson, 

Sid Holland, 

Wash J. Houston, 

Evan P. & Albert Howell, 
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boots and shoes; 


railroad conductor; 


mechanic 

cotton buyer, 

cotton buyer; 

machinist W. & A. R. R. 
railway mail agent; 

dry goods; 

ex-mayor; 


accountant; 


grocer; 

clerk Macon & Western R. R.; 

physician; 

clerk Georgia R. R. depot; 

merchant; 

merchant; 

topographical engineer Atlanta and 
LaGrange Railroad; 

carpenter ; 


lawyer; 

publisher ; 

capitalist and trader; 
clothing store; 


clothing; 

capitalist; 
capitalist; 
merchant; 


merchant and cotton buy>r; 
merchant; 

barkeeper; 

brickmasons; 


editor-lawyer; 
lawyer; 
merchant; 
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William H. Hulsey, 
Patrick Hodge, 
Paschal House, 
Darius Hoyt, 
Singleton Howell, 
Henry P. Ivey, 
Mike J. Ivey, 

Allen E. Johnson, 
Dr. B. O. Jones, 
John H. James, 
James H. & John L. Johnson, 
Adam W. Jones, 

F. Marvin, 

G. Wash and William F. Jack, 
Jacob M. and John Johnson, 
Jourdan Johnson, 
John Kile, 
William Kidd, 
William Kay, 
Thomas Kile, 
James G. Kelley, 
Joel Kelsey, 

John Kershaw, 
William Kicklighter, 
Christian Kontz, 
Fred Krog, 

W. Kennedy, 

Wise Jean cilipy, 
Patrick Lynch, 

E. S. Luckie, 
James Loyd, 
Washington Hall, 
James Lynch, 
John Lynch, 

James Langston, 
Jeptha Langston, 
Lewis Lawshe, 

Er Lawshe, 

Lewis L. Lanier, 
Willis Lanier, 

Rev. 2. B. Lanier, 


Austin Leyden (Leyden & Dunning) 


Warner Lyons, 

Thomas Lyons, 

James W. and John H. Loyd, 
George Washington Lee, 

iB, 4D, Ibeveal ey. 

Rees H. Lin, 

James F. Leonard, 

James Matthew Lester, 
Harrison Lester, 

German Lester, 


real estate; 
physician; 
capitalist; 


lawyer; 


candy and bakery; 
painters; 


machinist; ~ 

book store; 

grocer; 

carbuilder Georgia R. R. 
carbuilder Georgia R. R. 
machinist; 

merchant; 

boots and shoes 
machinist; 

boot and shoemaker; 


Stonemason; 


general store; 
general store; 


merchant tailor; 
jeweler; 
mechanic; 
policeman; 
minister ; 
foundry; 


grocer; 
warehouse and cotton buyer; 
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J. W. Manning, Lawyer; 
Alex H. McWaters, 
James McPherson, 


William McConnell, marshal; 

Mr. McDuffie, 

James G. McLin, tyler Masonic Lodge; 
William Mitchell, engineer; 

T. Angus Morris, engineer; 

Peter Malone, 

Thomas J. Malone, clerk; 


Daniel S. Miller, 
Thomas McGahan, 
Dan McDuffie, 


John G. Martin, : tinsmith; 

Nathan Mangham, lawyer; 

John F. Mims, superintendent A. & W. P. 
A. W. Mitchell, cotton buyer; 

Rev. Isaac Mitchell, minister; 

David Maier, merchant; 

Jia Mel, Weal, 


W. Tiff Mead, 
Joseph G. W. Mills, 


Z. Moore, railroad conductor; 
Horace Mitchell, clerk; 

L. O. McDaniel, cotton buyer; 
Daniel Pittman, 

DieNee Poor, baggage master; 
Jas. T. Peacock, 

Harrison Pettis, stable, 

Age bucket: 


G. A. Pilgrim, 
Edward Parsons, 
Columbus Payne, 
Richard Pittman, 
G. W. T. Perryman, 
Lewis Powell, 


Thomas Reed, machinist Georgia R. R. 
William Rushton, machinist Georgia R. R.; 
Elzey B. Reynolds, Agent W. & A. R.R.; 

Jas. F. Reynolds, conductor; 

Z. A. Rice, capitalist; 

W. H. Rice, stonemason; 

Geo. Russel Reneau, editor Atlanta Republican; 
Jesse Reneau, editor Atlanta Republican; 
William B. Ruggles, editor Intelligencer; 

W. W. Rogers, merchant; 

G. C. Rogers, butcher; 

James Robinson, clerk; 

ie \VWie keeiehodes: clerk; 

T. R. Ripley, crockery; 

Charles C. Rodes, mechanic; 


Jett W. Rucker, 
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Philip Reed, 
James Robertson, 
Jesse G. Rucker, 
S. J. Shackelford, 
C. H. Strong, 
James F. Seavey, 
Rev. D. H. Silvey, 
John Silvey, 

L. C. Simpson, 
Jonas S. Smith, 
Bluford D. Smith, 
P. E. McDaniel, 
William Mitchell, 
Thomas G. McHan, 
Edw. W. Munday, 
W. Tim Mead, 

T. Mead, 

Wheeler Mangum, 
George W. McDuffie, 
Jonathan Norcross, 
Charles Nort, 

Ben Nott, 

O. Nichols, 

Peter Nort, 
Reuben E. Oslin, 
William P. Orme, 
J. ©. Orme; 
Richard Orme, 
Louis H. Orme; 
Aquilla J. Orme; 
Frank H. Orme, 
eos Olivier: 
Howell Oliver, 
Rev. Reuben Osburn, 
Je IR, IDE sonia, 
Edwin T. Payne, 
Richard Peters, 
Willis Peck 

John B. Peck, 
Samuel G. Pegg, 
W.. C. Parker, 
William G. Peters, 
Captain Parker, 
Lewis J. Parr, 
Ben Parr, 

j. A. Puckett, 
Windsor Smith, 
John Snow, 

John Spann, 
William Smith, 
PME Sitton: 
Augustus Shaw, 


mechanic; 
mechanic; 


merchant; 
merchant; 
contractor; 


merchant; 
lawyer; 
sheriff ; 
clerk; 

cotton buyer; 
cotton buyer; 
merchant; 


merchant; 
grocer; 

machinist; 
merchant; 


preacher; 
freight agent Georgia R. R.; 
conductor Georgia R. R.; 


merchant; 


plastering contractor; 
treasurer Ay & W, PR. Re 
merchant; 

merchant; 

merchant mill; 


merchant; 


lawyer; 

capitalist; 
mechanic; 

mechanic Ga. R. R.; 
painter; 

merchant; 


ie 
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W. J. Small, 

John Swift, 

G. G. Smith, 
Cornelius Sheehan, 
Dr. Joseph Thompson, 
Harvey, Joseph Jr. and 
Edgar Thompson. 
John J. Thrasher, 
Thomas L. Thomas, 
Thomas A. Thomas, 
Benjamin Thurmond, 
John Tomlinson, 
James M. Toy, 
Jerry Trout, 

Jas. E. Williams, 
John Weaver, 
Elhaney Wood, 
Walter S. Withers, 
Jerry Wells, 

M. Williamson, 

Ed A. Werner, 
Henry W. Wooding, 
W. C. Wells, 

Joseph Winship, 

M. Warwick, 

Daniel Young. 


freight agent A. W. P. R. R. 
Clerk; 
postmaster ; 


Atlanta Hotel; 


contractor; 
justice of Peace; 
clerk 

brickyard; 
tinware; 

engineer A. & W. P. R. R. 
merchant tailor; 
merchant; 
railroad engineer; 
tinner, 

moulder; 


freight office W. & A. R. R. 


ATLANTA AGGRESSIVE FROM THE START 


ASKED FOR THE CAPITAL WHEN ONLY Srx YEARS OLD 


The city fathers of the first decade were active and progressive. The 
city was only six years old when they sent a committee to Milledgeville 
to ask for the State capitol. About the same time they bought the present 
capitol square, built a city hall, took $100,000 stock in a railroad and 


established a Board of Health and a fair ground. 


The first Mayor, Moses Formwalt, took the oath of office and the 
councilmen as such were sworn in on February 2nd, 1848 and council 


EVENTS IN ATLANTA 


met the same day, with all members present. 


The salaries of officers were fixed as follows: 


Marshal, $200 per annum. 


Deputy Marshal, $150 per annum. 


Clerk, fees of office. 


Treasurer, 2 per cent of receipts and disbursements. 
Those elected the same day were: 


German M. Lester, Marshal. 
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Thomas I, Shivers, Deputy Marshal. 

L. C. Simpson, Clerk. 

Oswald Houston, Treasurer. 

Mr. Simpson declined to serve as clerk and Robert M. Clarke was 
elected in his stead. 

On February 15th, Stephen Terry was employed to survey the city 
limits one mile from the state depot in all directions. 


THE First Boarp oF HBALTIt 
On July 3rd the Mayor, on authority of council, appointed the 
first Board of Health consisting of : 


NJ Am pion, J. F. Mims, 
Solomon Goodall, William Herring, 
R. Cain, Dr. Joshua Gilbert, 
James Loyd, Drs. 8. Snth. 


James Boring, 

On July 20th, 1848, Robert M. Clarke resigned as clerk and Joseph 
B. Clapp was elected in his stead. 

On July 31st, 1848, an election was held to choose a successor to 
R. W. Bullard, who had removed from the city and Henry C. Holcombe 
was elected. At that election 175 votes were cast. 

The Mayor and Council of 1853 was composed of progressive men 
whose names have come down to us as leading factors in the formative 
period of Atlanta. They did these four things of especial importance : 

Bought for a City Hall the block on which the State Capitol stands. 

Began building the City Hall. 

Petitioned the legislature to create the new county of Fulton. 

Appointed a committee to go before the legislature and ask for the 
removal of the State Capitol to Atlanta. 

The Mayor and Council who did those things were: 

Mayor, John F. Mims, who resigned on October 29th, and was 
succeeded by William Markham November 14th. 

Councilmen: J. A. Hayden, William M. Butt, Jonathan Norcross, 
I. O. McDaniel, L. C. Simpson, J. Winship and Jared I. Whitaker. 


Tur CAPiITaL COMMITTEE 
The committee appointed to go before the legislature at Milledge- 
ville and ask for the removal of the capitol to Atlanta was composed 
of these leading men: 
William M. Butt, (afterward Mayor), William Markham (later 
Mayor), A. G. Ware, Allen E. Johnson, Julius A. Hayden and I. 
O. McDaniel. 
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THe First Fam 

In 1855 the mavor and council bought five acres of land for a fair 
and turned it over to the Southern Central Agricultural Association 
provided it would locate the fair permanently in Atlanta so long as the 
association should exist. After that the grounds and improvements 
should revert to the mayor and council of Atlanta. 

On January 6th, 185%, an ordinance was passed taking $100,000 
stock in the Georgia Air Line Railroad. 

Mises (Cine s SMS 

An article in the Daily Intelligencer of February 19th, 1852, gave 
this unique description of conditions in Atlanta’s main streets: 

“A WORD TO STRANGERS.” “If you arrive in town on any of 
the numerous railroads that terminate here, it will probably be just before 
dark. After refreshing yourselves with a hearty meal at some one of our 
well conducted hotels, you will feel a desire to take a stroll about town, 
at least through Whitehall Street. Starting from the vicinity of the rail- 
roads you can proceed fearlessly till you come to the first cross street, 
called Alabama street. Don’t think of walking out of your direction to 
walk up that street unless the moon shines particularly bright, or unless 
you can hang on the coat tail of some friendly guide; as without such 
aids you would probably find yourself in about two minutes at the bottom 
of a pit, fifteen feet in diameter by eighteen feet deep, which occupies 
the center of the road, and thus occasion considerable trouble to those 
who happen to be near, in procuring the ropes to drag you out, and in 
such case, you might besides, be inclined to form an unfavorable impres- 
sion in regard to our city regulations, as did a gentleman last week, who 
was hauled out of the pit pretty severely injured. 

“Passing this point you can continue in Whitehall street, but by all 
means take the right hand side, as on the left side are two deep trenches 
dug out for cellars. We are not informed whether the cellar doors are 
built, or whether they are intended to extend to the center of the street 
or only across the sidewalk. At present they are admirably adapted to 
catch unwary passengers. In one night last week during a rain storm, 
they caught no less than five—two ladies and three gentlemen, returning 
from a concert. One of these was a stranger in the city, and while spread- 
ing himself before a blazing fire, in the Holland House, to dry the red 
clay with which his garments were beautifully covered, gave way so much 
to his feelings that he was observed very much upset at the mention of 
our venerable city council. 

“Proceeding on the right-hand side of the street you will have a very com- 
fortable walk until you come to Cook’s corner, where the pavement ceases. 
Here you had better turn square round and walk back, for directly in 
advance is another pit, fifteen by eighteen feet, ready to take you in. 
In some parts of the town we believe these holes have been covered over. 
The one in front of Loyd & Perryman’s store, where a man fell in and 
broke his neck some weeks since, we are credibly informed was promptly 
covered after the event. 

“P. S.—Since the above was put in type we are gratified and delighted 
that each of the pits mentioned above has been temporarily covered with 
plank so as to avoid the recurrence of further accidents.” 
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FULTON COUNTY CREATED 


- r SNe 5 SF a < AIR eet rie 
Land Taken From DeKatp anp Fayerre—Larer Apprrioxns From 
CAMPBELL, GWINNETT AND MILTON 


Atlanta remained in DeKalb County until December 1853, when 
the legislature passed an act incorporating Fulton County, 

By that act the original fourteenth and seventeenth districts of 
Henry County, which had been transferred to Fayette and thence to 
DeKalb, were again transferred to the new County of Fulton. 

The act of 1822 creating DeKalb and the act of the next vear 
restating its boundaries, so defined the new county lines as to include 
54 lots, numbered one to 54, of the original fourteenth district of 
Fayette county, and when Fulton was created in 1853, the boundary 
given it included these 54 lots, all of which are in the Southwestern 
part of the county near the Chattahoochee river. In 1872 six more lots, 
5d, 56, 57, 58, 84 and 85, then in Campbell County were transferred to 
Fulton County by legislative act. 

In 1916, upon petition of property owners, Mrs. Ludie MeLarin, 
Miss Joe M. Wilson and Mrs. Kitty Fain, eleven lots and fractions of 
lots were transferred from Campbell County to Fulton County by an 
agreement of the ordinaries and county commissioners of both counties, 
acting under a general law in sections 468, 469, 470 and 471, of the code 
of 1911, which authorizes such transfers to be made when recommended 
by the grand juries of both counties after due publication. This was 
done by making Utoy Creek the boundary between the two counties, 
thus transferring to Fulton some 800 or 900 acres in lots and fractions 
of lots numbered 59, 60, 81, 82, 83, 86, 87, 88, 111, 112, and 113. 
Lot 88 had already been transferred to Fulton by the act of 1872. 

The transfer of lots in 1916 was made because the high waters of 
Utoy Creek made it impracticable for Campbell County to maintain 
schools in this territory and the residents of that land were nearer to 
Atlanta than to the county seat of Campbell. Atlanta was their market 
and a more convenient place for them to attend court so the change 
was made. 

A few lots were transferred from Gwinnett to DeKalb by the acts 
of 1828 and 1829 and by the act of 1859 the county lines between 
Milton and DeKalb and Milton and Gwinnett were changed so as 
to transfer certain land to Milton, 
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That part of Milton County lying on the Fulton County side of 
the Chattahoochee river and not accessible to the rest of Milton by 
bridge or ferry, was transferred to Fulton County in 1927 by agreement 
of the ordinary of Milton and the county commissioners of Fulton, 
acting under a general law which authorizes such transfers when duly 
advertised and recommended by the grand juries in each county. A list 
of 35 lots in the land now known as Grogan’s district of Fulton County 
is given with the grantees of other lots in Fulton. 


Tun Hutton Counry BounpAry DEFINED 


The Act of February 7th, 1854, says: 

“Sec. 2: Whereas a mistake occurred in describing the boundary 
line between the counties of DeKalb and Fulton, as set forth in the 
act passed at this present session, entitled An Act to lay out and 
organize a new County out of the County of DeKalb: and for remedy 
whereof—Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that the 
boundary line between said counties of DeKalb and Fulton shall be 
as follows, towit: 


“Beginning on the northern boundary line of the counties of Fayette 
and Henry and at a point dividing said counties, and running thence due 
north along the dividing line between the 14th and 15th, 17th and 18th 
districts of the original land survey of the County of Henry, and con- 
tinuing due north until it strikes the county of Cobb.” 

As this correction made no change in the boundary of Fulton County 
after it struck the line of Cobb County, and as that part of the original 
act was not repeated, it is reproduced here : 

“The line thence along the line of Cobb and DeKalb Counties, till 
it strikes Campbell County: thence along the line that divides Campbell 
from DeKalb County, till it strikes Fayette County: thence along the 
northern boundary of Fayette County to the starting point.” 

m Bi 7 q iy a eet : f., 

The additions of 54 lots from Fayette, six from Campbell, eleven 
from Campbell and 35 from Milton came later. 

Qh 7 | Oui pen eyes T 2 rN : : a 
. By the act of 1855-56 lot No. 9 of the 1%th District was transferred 
from Fulton County to DeKalb. 

- F pra z : 6 = 

Milton and Campbell Counties were merged with Fulton; January 

Ist, 1932, by legislative act and vote of the people in each county. 
Q29 : Doce a0 eae PO = . 

In 1932 the Roswell District of Cobb County was brought into 

Fulton by action of the authorities of eacl 


. 1 county after due publication 
as required by law. 
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HOW FULTON COUNTY GOT ITS NAME 


PROBABLY From HAMILTON Futon Wuo Frrst Surveyvep THE RovUTE 
OF THE WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD 


Tt has been assumed by some and stated in print by a few that 
Fulton County was named for Robert Fulton, one of the inventors of 
the steamboat, but there is reason to believe that this was not the origin 
of the county’s name. There never had been a steamboat within seventy 
miles of Fulton County as there was no navigable river nearer than 
that and the people here then had no interest in river navigation. 

The idea of canal navigation across Georgia had been investigated 
and discredited years before, and had been officially declared im- 
practicable, 

The same authorities had declared that railroads would be the great 
means of travel and transport for this State. 

The man on whose survey and report that declaration by Governor 
Troup’s Board of Public Works was based was the Chief Engineer of 
the State, Hamilton Fulton, and it is a fair presumption that Fulton 
County took its name from him. 

Mr. James Walter Mason, who has made a special study of this 
matter has been kind enough to give the results of his investigation in 
the following article written by request for this History. 


HAMILTON FULTON 
By James Walter Mason 


On November 23, 1853, John N. Williamson, Senator from Newton 
County, introduced in the Georgia Senate a bill to lay out and organize 
a new county from the county of DeKalb, the name of the new county 
being left blank. This bill was referred to the Select Committee on 
New Counties and favorably reported. On December seventh, on motion 
of John Collier, Senator from DeKalb County, the Senate took up the 
report of the committee. The second section having been read, the same 
was amended, on motion of Mr. Collier, by inserting the word “Fulton” 
in the blank thereof. On motion of Senator Collier, it was further 
amended to provide for payment of the pro rata part of the debt of 
DeKalb County by levy of an extra tax on citizens of the new county 
and to provide for drawing the first grand and petty juries. The report 
as amended was agreed to and the bill read the third time and put 
upon its passage. The yeas and nays were called for with the result, yeas 
forty-four, nays twenty-nine. “So the bill was passed.”* On December 
17, 1853, the House of Representatives passed the Senate bill. The 
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act was approved by Governor Herschel V. Johnson, December 20, 1853, 
and so Fulton County was created.* 

In neither the Act, nor the Legislative Journals, nor the Milledge- 
ville papers of the period is there any statement in whose honor Senator 
Collier gave the name Fulton to the new county. It has long been sup- 
posed and was positively stated at least as early as 1859 that the county 
was named Fulton in honor of Robert Fulton, inventor of the steamboat. 
Without detracting from the great renown and just fame of Robert 
Fulton, it is somewhat difficult to see why this county should have been 
named in his honor at that particular time. In the ‘first place, Atlanta 
and Fulton County owe their existence in no sense to the steamboat, but, 


on the contrary, wholly to the railroad. In the next place, addition 


the Tecision of the Supreme Court of the United States in tl 
case of Gibbons versus Ogden. Furthermore, as Gibbons had been a 
wealthy and popular Georgian, it is difficult to see just why the State 
should have honored one of his adversaries, even though the con- 
troversy had been settled for many years. 

There was another man named Fulton, now long forgotten, who 
was the first engineer to suggest and urge the building of railroads 
through this part of the state and who actually made the first surveys 
of a railroad from the Tennessee River to the sea through what is now 
Fulton County, and if the county is not actually named in his honor 
it would be most fitting if it were. 

In 1825 the legislature created a Board of Public Works to provide 
a system of Internal Improvement. The Board consisted of Governor 
George M. Troup and seven members, including Wilson Lumpkin and 
James Hamilton Couper. The Board met in March, 1826, and Governor 
Troup showed that the construction of canals, railroads and roads were 
in the Board’s jurisdiction. He appointed Hamilton Fulton Chief 
Engineer and in his annual message of 1826, Governor Troup said: 
“After a tedious correspondence with several of the most distinguished 
Engineers of the United States, from which no satisfactory result could 
be promised, Hamilton Fulton, Esq., a gentleman of known integrity of 
character, and recommended by the most eminent of the Engineers of 
England, was appointed to the office of Chief Civil Engineer.” 
Hamilton Fulton was a Scotchman by birth and education, though he 


had spent most of his life in England, and had recently been in the 
service of North Carolina. 
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The Board planned two major projects, one to traverse the State 
from the Tennessee to the Atlantic, and the other from the Savannah to 
the Flint. In the summer of 1826, two surveying parties were in the 
field, Fulton accompanied by Lumpkin making the survey between the 
Tennessee and the Atlantic, traversing both the settled part of Georgia 
and the Cherokee Country. Governor Lumpkin later wrote: “After 
laborious and instrumental examination of the country from Milledge- 
ville to Chattanooga, it was the opinion of Mr. Fulton and myself 
that a railroad could be located to advantage between the two points 
above named, but that a canal was impracticable. It is a very remarkable 
fact too, that the route selected by Mr. Fulton and myself, a large 
portion of it then in an Indian Country, and but little known to 
civilized men, should in its whole distance have varied so slightly from 
the location of our present railroads now in operation.” Lumpkin says 
of Fulton: “He had seen more, read more, and knew more, upon all 
the subjects appertaining to his office than the Governor and all the 
Board put together.”* 


James Hamilton Couper visited England that summer and at the 
October meeting of the Board was a strong advocate of railroads in 
preference to canals. In 1858 he wrote: “The subject bemg new, I 
found myself, at first, in a minority; but, being ably supported by the 
concurrent opinion of the Chief Engineer, Mr, Fulton, and ultimately 
receiving the support of Governor Troup, the Board recommended the 
abandonment of the system of canals and trial, on a limited scale, of 
railroads as a substitute.” 

“After a very earnest conversation with Governor Troup, he at last 
said to me: ‘Well, Mr. Couper, I will go with you in favor of railroads; 
but what power do you contemplate? My reply was, ‘Locomotives, of 
course.” ‘Good God,’ said he, ‘I cannot stand that; I will go to the 
extent of horse-power.’ This was in 1826, when there were only 22 miles 
of railroad in the whole world. What a contrast a third of a century has 
produced 1° 

Governor Troup transmitted the report of the Board and the Chief 
Engineer Fulton to the Legislature and in his message made this 
remarkable prediction: “Tt need not excite surprise, if, before a long 
time, with the exception of the level alluvial country, the Rail will 
universally supersede the Canal, having the advantage of cheapness, 
expedition, healthfulness, safety and certainty.”° 


These men were ahead of their time, for the canal era was then 
at the height of its glory and the railroad era lay in the future. The 
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Board was abolished in 1826 as public opinion was not yet prepared 
to support a railroad program. 

Hamilton Fulton continued for awhile as Chief Engineer of the 
State. He prepared plans for the enlargement of the old Capitol, at 
Milledgeville, and was in charge of this work in 1827-28, until his 
dismissal during the administration of Governor John Clark, which 
arose from the intense political antagonism between the Troup and Clark 
parties.’ Hamilton Fulton thus disappears from public life in Georgia, 
but the fact remains that he first proposed and actually surveyed a 
railroad through what is now Fulton County, and, inasmuch as without 
the railroad there would be no County of Fulton, no tribute less than 
perpetuation of his name in that of the County would be fitting. 
Governor Lumpkin and Mr. Couper were still in life in 1853 and it 
may well be that Senator Collier knew of Hamilton Fulton’s great 
service to the State and so perpetuated his memory. 

Note: 

1. Senate Journal 1853, page 204. 

2. Georgia Laws 1853-54, page 300. 

3. Harden’s Life of George M. Troup, pages 178-182. 

Phillips’ History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, 
pages 109-113. 


4. Wilson Lumpkin’s Removal of the Cherokee Indians, &c., Vol. 1, 
page 39. 


5. Harden’s Troup, page 181. 
6. Harden’s Troup, page 183. 
7. Dawson’s Compilation—Resolutions, pages 99 and 132. 


HARLY ATLANTA 
PEN PICTURES OF THE YOUNG Crry, 1854-1860 


Green B. Haygood wrote a description for the City Directory of 
1859 from which these extracts are taken: 

“Atlanta has had a growth unexampled in the history of the South. 
In 1854, the population had reached 6,025. The increase for several years 
has averaged 1,000 per annum. On the first of April, 1859, its population 
is ascertained by the census taken under the State authority to be 11,500 
souls. The assessed value of the real estate in the city the present year, 
1859, is $2,760,000, and the personalty, cash, merchandise, etc., in propor- 
tion. 

“The number of stores in 1854 was fifty-seven, exclusive of drinking 
saloons. The amount of goods sold in 1853 was $1,017,000 and the amount 
sold in 1858 is not accurately known, but is believed to have been about 
$3,000,000, and is now rapidly increasing. It is now widening and extend- 
ing the area of its supply on every side. Dry goods are sold to the 
country for over one hundred miles around on terms as favorable to 
purchasers as to the retail markets of the great Northern cities, New York 
itself not excepted, and still our merchants are prosperous, thrifty and 
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EARLY MAYORS 


1—John Glen, 1855. 2—Allison Nelson, 1850. 3—Wm. Ezzard, 1856-1857-1860. 4—Luther 
J. Glenn, 1858-1859-1870. 
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energetic. No respectable house here had to suspend during the great 
crisis in commercial affairs in 1857 and 1858. 

“The great secret of safety, success and independence of convulsions 
is to be found in the fact that sales are made at low rates almost entirely 
for cash, and the profits, though small in detail, are often repeated and 
amount to a vast sum in the aggregate; a few have fallen by unfortunate 
speculations. 

“There are four capacious hotels now open and in successful operation, 
and another still more extensive, is nearly completed, designed, we under- 
stand, for the accommodation of families, hitherto a felt necessity in the 
city. 

“The city has in successful operation four large and flourishing 
machine-shops; two of ihese are connected with railroad companies, and 
two belong to private companies, where stationary engines, mill gearing, 
with almost every variety of castings and machinery are manufactured 
at short notice. Two planing mills and sash and blind factories are also 
in successful operation. There are various smaller manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the city; three or four tanneries, and one or two shoe fac- 
tories, besides smaller establishments. The most important establishment 
is the rolling mill, which is capable of turning out thirty tons of railroad 
iron of superior quality. 

“The manufacture of clothing in this city is a decided success, and 
has increased with unparalleled rapidity. In 1854 five hands were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of clothing; the number now thus employed 
exceeds seventy-five, most of whom are females. 

“The city was first brilliantly lighted with gas, manufactured from 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee Coal, on December 25, 1855. 

“The City Hall and County Court House is a convenient, commodious, 
and handsome structure, erected in 1854 and 1855, at a cost of a little 
over $30,000. It is 70 by 100 feet in size and two stories high. 

“The Medical College is in its fifth course of lectures, all delivered 
in the summer with one hundred and fifty-six students. 

“Atlanta is connected by rail with Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis, 
and thence with the Upper Mississippi, also, with Loudon and Knoxville, 
Tenn., Lynchburg, Va., and thence with the great lines North and East; 
on the Southwest with Montgomery by rail, thence by water with Mobile, 
New Orleans, and all the Lower Mississippi; also with Columbus and all 
south-western Georgia, and Savannah, and the Atlantic, through Macon. 
By the Georgia Railroad with Augusta, Charleston, Columbia, Greenville, 
most of the prominent places in North and South Carolina, Virginia, and 
the great Northern cities. 

“Atlanta has thirteen Christian churches; and one more has been 
projected. 

“The population of the city is remarkable for its activity and enter- 
prise. Most of the inhabitants came here for the purpose of bettering 
their fortunes by engaging actively in some kind of business. 

“The mechanical element prevails in our city, and the major part of 
them are enterprising thrifty and prosperous men, who are rapidly rising 
in the public esteem. 

“The health of the city is almost unprecedented, being entirely exempt 
from the usual summer and fall fevers, cholera, etc. No epidemic has 


ever prevailed here, and the bills of mortality show a state of health 
almost without a parallel.” 
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GHORGIA’S STRONG POSITION IN 1860 

In the last few years before the Civil War the growth of Georgia 
was phenomenal. From 1856 to 1860 the wealth of the State increased 
from 495 millions to 672 millions, 35 per cent! Governor Brown’s able 
management had increased the net income of the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad to $450,000, the public debt had been reduced and $200,000 
had-been added to the school fund. 

This remarkable progress was made at a time of great unrest and 
uncertainty because of the impending crisis which resulted in war, and 
even in 1860 the white population of Georgia was only 576,719, with 
a tax rate of only 61% cents on the hundred dollars, but the tax receipts 
of 1860 were over $400,000. 


WHALTH AND TAXATION 


The report of the Comptroller General for 1860 shows that the 
aggregate wealth of Georgia that year was $672,322,777. The gain for 
1860 over 1859, was $62,732,901. The details of the State’s wealth 
showed the largest single element to be slaves; 450,033, worth $302,- 
694,855. City property was valued at $35,139,415; money and solvent 
debts, $107,336,258; merchandise $15,577,193; manufactories $4,034,- 
252. The land that paid tax was 33,345,289 acres worth $161,764,955 ; 
other unmentioned property, $42,427,295. The polls were 99,748, which 
added to the voters not subject to poll tax, gave the State fully 110,000 
voters. Of free persons of color there were only 1,225. 

There were 25 banks doing business in the State with a capital of 
$17,000,000, of which they employed $9,028,078. Savannah had nine 
of these banks using $5,101,337 of capital, and Augusta six with 
$2,675,000 capital. 

The State indebtedness was $2,670,750, and the assets consisted 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, which had cost $4,441,532, and 
paid into the treasury $450,000 in 1860, or over ten per cent upon cost, 
and other property worth $807,025. 

The rate of taxation was then only 614 cents on the $100, making a 
revenue of $400,000. The population was 1,023,801, for which the 
white part was 576,719, and the colored 447,082. 


CHAPTERS VI 
THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 


Tor Hor Campaign or 1860—Hxcrtrne SCENES IN ATLANTA 

In 1860 the strained relations between the North and the South were 
so strongly felt in Atlanta that on January 30th, a meeting of merchants 
was held to consider the withdrawal of trade from certain Northern mer- 
chants. Of this meeting A. M. Wallace was chairman and Dr. James P. 
Hambleton, publisher of the Southern Confederacy newspaper, Was 
Secretary. A Committee consisting of 

Dr. B. M. Smith, Wm. Herring Sr., 
William Gilbert, R. F. Maddox and 
Wilham Williams 
was appointed to draw up and submit resolutions. After due considera- 
tion they offered resolutions which favored “cutting off all trade from 
abolition merchants of the North.” 

They also favored a Mercantile Association to ascertain who were 
unsound on the slavery question. 

That meeting adjourned to get a more general expression from the 
Merchants and another meeting was held on February 26th, with W. 
D. Young in the chair and A. M. Eddleman as Secretary. A Committee 
on resolutions consisted of : 

W. H. Barnes, Johnathan Norcross, 
William M. Willams, L. C. Wells, 
and J. B. Peck. 

Their report recommending the organization of a Mercantile As- 
sociation for “Mutual Benefit and Protection” was adopted. Committees 
on Constitution and bylaws and on freight discriminations were ap- 
pointed. 

ATLANTA ANGERED BY STEPHEN A. Dovugnas 

The people of Atlanta were stirred to action by a speech of Stephen 
A. Douglas on October 30th, 1860, when as a candidate for president, he 
declared that no State had a right to secede and those who seceded would 
be rebels and traitors. 

This statement was made in reply to these questions propounded 
to him by a committee of the Breckenridge and Lane party of Fulton 
County : 

“1. Has not each State the sovereign right to decide for itself what 
shall be sufficient cause for a withdrawal from the Union? 

“2. If upon the election of Abraham Lincoln any of the Southern 
States, in sovereign convention assembled, should decide to withdraw 
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from the Union. would the Federal government have a right to coerce 
her back into the Union, and would you assist the Federal government 
in so coercing her? 

“3. If you answer that the right of secession is only the right of 
revolution inherent in all people, then would not the citizens of said 
State withdrawing, by exercising the right of revolution, be acting 
as rebels and traitors to the Federal government, and would you aid in 
their punishment as such ?” 

The next day the Intelligencer said that Mr. Douglas denounced the 
propounding of the above questions as an act of impertinence. He con- 
tended, however, that the Union must be perpetual, and that it must last 
forever, that there could be no cause for secession, and that there was 
no danger from foreign aggression. 

The Breckenridge committee thereupon issued an address to the 
voters of Georgia, saying they were actuated by two reasons in asking 
Mr. Douglas those questions : 

“1, Because they desired to have his opinion on the question of Fed- 
eral coercion, 


“2. Because he had repeatedly announced that he would answer all 
questions put to him in a respectful manner from a respectable source.” 


The committee said that to the first two questions he had given 
evasive answers, and to the third he had given no reply at all, but he 
had denied the sovereign right of secession. The secession of a sovereign 
State was, in his opinion, a violation of the Constitution, and all en- 
gaged in such secession would be rebels, traitors, outlaws; and he would 
sustain Mr. Lincoln in the enforcement of the laws against such rebels 
and traitors. 

On this the committee made this appeal: 

“States Rights men of Georgia, will you sustain the abominable 
Federal Government? Are freemen of the South the slaves of the Fed- 
eral Government? Are you to be punished as rebels and traitors, when 
acting under the sanction and mandate of our own State?” 

The address was signed by JARED I. WHITAKER, Chairman and 
W. S. BASSFORD, Secretary. 

The result of Mr. Douglas’ speech was that the leaders of Atlanta 


began at once to prepare for war. 


MINUTE MEN ORGANIZED 
On the next day October 31, 1860, a number of citizens met at the 
armory of the Atlanta Grays, for the purpose of perfecting an organiza- 
tion of minute men. The meeting was called to order by Captain A. 
M. Wallace of the Grays, who nominated Dr. W. F. Westmoreland, as 
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chairman, and W. S. Bassford, as secretary. Captain Wallace stated 
that the object of the meeting was to organize in the City of Atlanta, 
and in Fulton County, men of all parties, not as partisans, but as true 
Southern men, a body to be known as the minute men of Fulton County, 
to bind themselves to stand by the State rights of the South, their 
honor, their homes, and their firesides against a black Republican govern- 
ment. The following resolutions were then submitted to the meeting: 


WHEREAS, It is now probable and almost certain that an Abo- 
lition candidate will be elected to the chief magistracy of the Union 
upon the avowed and undisguised declaration on his part and on the 
part of his supporters, that this common government shall be admin- 
istered for the destruction of the rights and of the institutions of the 
Southern States in the Union, and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the right of any sovereign State to 
withdraw from the partnership of States whenever in her sovereign 
capacity she may determine that the objects of the Confederacy have 
been perverted, or not carried out in good faith, therefore, 

RESOLVED, That we as citizens of Georgia acknowledge our 
allegiance to our State as paramount to our allegiance to the Federal 
government, and that in the event of the election of Abraham Lincoln, 
we pledge ourselves to maintain at all hazards, and to the last extrem- 
ity any course that may be adopted for self-defense against the Fed- 
eral power. 

Resolved, That if any Southern State may determine to secede 
from the Union, we will by all means in our power assist her in 
resistance against any effort on the part of a black Republican admin- 
istration to coerce her back into the Confederacy. 

Resolved, That it is the sacred duty of Southern men in the 
present alarming crisis to forget past political and partisan differ- 
ences, and to unite together as brethren of one household, in deter- 
mined opposition to the policy of a black Republican party. 

Wallace Reed says that: 

“The above resolutions were seconded by Colonel T. C. Howard. 
Thomas L. Cooper eloquently supported the resolutions, and in the 
course of his speech said that in case of Lincoln’s election. he would 
do all in his power to induce Georgia to secede from the Union. At the 
close of his remarks he offered the following as supplementary to the 
above resolutions: 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree to unite ourselves into an 
association to be called the Minute Men Association of Fulton 
County. The object of this association is the protection of Southern 
rights and honor in the event of Lincoln’s election as president of 
the United States. This object we propose to accomplish. 

First. By using all lawful and honorable means to bring about 
the peaceable secession of the State of Georgia from the Union, in 
the contingency above named. 

Second. By giving moral and national aid to the citizens of any 
other Southern State which may secede in the contingency above 
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named, and which the Federal government may attempt to coerce 
back into the Union. 

Third. By using all lawful and honorable means under the sanc- 
tion of our State, to unite our people as a band of brothers in resist- 
ance to Northern aggression, and in defense of ourselves, our prop- 
erty and our firesides against Federal power wielded by a black 
Republican administration. 


For the accomplishment of the purposes above named we hereby pledge 
ourselves, and cordially invite men of all parties to join us, much pre- 
ferring independence out of the union to dishonor, degradation and 
oppression within it. 

“Colonel B. C. Yancy approved the resolutions, not as a partisan 
addressing partisans, but as a patriot addressing patriots. 

“A. B. Seals also addressed the meeting in favor of the resolutions 
and upon putting them to a vote they were unanimously adopted. 

“Upon a motion being made to that effect all were invited to affix 
their signatures to the resolutions, the oldest signing first. The follow- 
ing names were appended on that occasion: E. B. Reynolds, A. M. Orr, 
A. A. Gaulding, W. T. Wilson, L. 8. Morgan, Scott Wilson, T. F. Lowe, 
S. K. Cook, S. W. Jones, A. G. Thomas, William Barnes, G. W. Ander- 
son, William A. Fuller, Jr., W. C. Nelms, E. B. Walker, A. M. Wallace, 
Jabez R. Rhodes, C. C. Howell, John T. Bowman, James Barnes, M. A. 
Huson Georse G. Hull ja MM. Cy. Hulseys B. &. Bomar, John G: Hardy, 
W. H. Owen, Frank Watkins, James E. Williams, Ed. Taliaferro, C. 
Hughes, John L. Evans, J. I. Miller, W. D. Bard, Andrew Brown, Thomas 
Bomar, A. R. White, G. J. Foreacre, A. B. Seals, James H. Brent, Mat- 
thew Osborn, M. E. Heggie, Elias Holcomb, W. A. Thomas, J. F. Alex- 
ander, R. C. Johnson, W. A. Shelley, J. D. Goodman, William Gilbert, 
L. C. Wells, W. C. Humphries, W. S. Bassford, C. C. Green, J. L. Fears, 
Georsem Shilllipsm Cashes Viaddoxm ba@ am Vancey, sm Demyem VViallices; uname ists 
Connelly, Thomas L. Cooper, Solomon Frank, M. J. Woods, J. H. Smith, 
a Wi, Jo lehill, Wines S. Dye, (©, lsieutoleyy, I, Wl, Isleelereiil, 13, 1D), 
Cheshire, George W. Lee, A. C. Sneed, A. A. Malsby, J. R. D. Osborne, 
W. B. Cox, William McConnell, T. C. Howard, V. S. White, W. F. West- 
moreland, W. L. High, A. R. White, B. M. Smith, N. M. Cahler, J. P. 
Logan, Robert A. Crawford, J. I. Whitaker. 

“A Committee on organization was then appointed as follows: T. C. 
Howard, chairman, Columbus Hughes, B. C. Yancey, Fred A. Williams, 
B. M. Smith, Dr. J. F. Alexander, Dr. J. P. Logan, Thomas L. Cooper, 
A. A. Gaulding, M. R. Heggie, A. M. Orr, J. T. Bowman. 

“A committee on signatures was then appointed as follows: William 
Barnes, T. C. Wells, T. C. Howard, Elias Holcomb, T. F. Lowe, J. M. C. 
Hulsey, J. M. Blackwell, Frank Watkins, William McConnell, and A. B. 
Seals. 

“To a meeting of the minute men held on the 3rd of November, 1860, the 
committee on organization reported as follows: 

The officers of this association shall consist of a chairman and 
secretary, who shall be residents of Atlanta. 

There shall be an executive committee, three from each of the 
military districts, and nine members from the town district, besides 
the chairman of the association, who shall be ex-officio chairman of 
the executive committee. 
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The executive committee shall devise and control measures for 
carrying out the objects of the association. 

A committee of three residents of Atlanta shall be appointed by 
the chairman to conduct correspondence with this and other States, 
and a committee of one from each military district to raise funds to 
defray the expenses of the association. 


“The following names were then added to the list of signatures: 
Lucius J. Gartrell, C. W. Munday, James Hawkins, W. L. Tucker, S. T. 
Downs, W. A. Kennedy, S. D. Frederick, A. W. Weaver, B. D. Lee, J. J. 
Burney, W. R. Wells, Alex J. Kennedy, William Braziel, Cornelius 
Brown, J. C. Holcomb, J. B. Wood, F. R. Shackelford, Sam R. Hoyle, 
T. S. Wood, M. N. Freeman, J. Bateman, P. M. Sitton, J. A. Long, R. A. 
Fife, G. W. Blackstone, W. M. Holland, James Ennis, Colonel M. C. 
Fulton of Columbia county, J. E. Blackstone, William H. Peck, H. West- 
moreland, James N. Holmes, S. M. Lanier, Charles Wells, John E. Steele, 
j. M. C. Reed, John H. Seals, C. O. C. Henry, William Gabbitt, William J. 
Pollard, J. H. Thompson, Thomas F. Foster, Benjamin May, Allen Davy, 
C. Brown, Thomas Landrum, John C. Rogers, Thomas G. Powers, Joseph 
Herndon, C. W. Brannon, Sylvester Ford, N. L. Belleu, Jesse Thornton, 
B. F. W. Goss, E. A. Allen, Richard Ward, N. W. Bardon, Josiah B. 
Daniel, James W. Billin, Jeremiah Hamby, James B. Wood, John Smith, 
W. L. Cleveland, Alfred T. Smith, James S. Martin, William Burnett, 
F. M. Truitt, John H. Steele, Jr., L. F. M. Mills, D. C. O'Keeffe, Nathan 
Center, J. J. Blackstock, M. T. Castleberry, E. T. Hunnicutt, J. E. Albert, 
A. J. Parker, J. M. Love, A. J. James, P. Dodd, James Blackstock, John 
L. Tomlinson, Pickens N. Calhoun, Nathaniel C. Daniel, W. Matthews, 
John H. Rice, T. A. Hammond, J. J. Ford, Robert T. Clingan, Sidney 
Root, W. W. Hulbert, W. W. Roark, J. W. Stokes, David Mayer, John L. 
Williams, J. M. Clayton, Alexander Corry, W. C. Sanders, John H. 
Lovejoy, W. A. Kennedy, J. 2) Lewis; W. ©. Moore, Aj Ss, Lalley, Dos. 
Luckie, Carl FF: Barth, H. M. Willie, S) Bs Love, ©. H. Eewis, S. W: 
Thornton, George M. Walker, W. M. Barron, F. G. Gammon, J. F. Trout, 
J. C. Hibler, L. H. Lindsey, L. W. Yarbrough, A. Howell, William Hern- 
don, John Ewing, John S. Wright, Charles Shivers, William Terree, John 
Holmes Steele, W. Rushton, W. W. Spalding, John McGee. 

“At the election for president, which occurred on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1860, the vote in the Atlanta precinct was for Douglas 335, for Breck- 
enridge, 835, and for Bell, 1,070. In the county the vote stood for Doug- 
las, 327, for Breckenridge, 1,018; and for Bell 1,195. 

“The minute men held a meeting on Thursday night, November 8th, 
which was called to order by Colonel A. A. Gaulding, who nominated 
Dr. J. F. Alexander for chairman. W. B. Bassford was elected secretary. 
Mr. Bassford offered the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, News having reached us that Abraham Lincoln has 
been elected president of the United States by a dominant Free Soil 
majority, whose sole idea is the destruction of our constitutional 
rights, and eternal hostility to our domestic institutions, therefore, 

Resolved, That as citizens of Georgia and Fulton County we 
believe that the time has come for us to assert our rights, and we 
now stand ready to second any action that the sovereign State of 
Georgia may take in asserting her independence by separate State 
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action, or in unison with her sister States of the South in forming 
a Southern Confederacy. 

“Sidney Root seconded the resolution. P. L. J. May spoke, saying 
that he believed there were good and sufficient reasons for a dissolution 
of the Union. Dr. J. P. Logan, Dr. A. J. Thomas, John H. Seals, George 
H. Daniel, Colonel W. T. Wilson, Captain A. M. Wallace and Colonel 
T. C. Howard all addressed the meeting. 

“These names were added to the list of minute men, as follows: 
W. G. Gramling, B. E. Wyman, Ransom Seay, E. D. Reynolds, J. C. 
Adamson, S. A. Durand, William Glozier, Jesse D. Gilbert, S. C. Rose, 
William H. Hibler, W. J. Ballard, A. Means Capers, Ed. O. Neal, S. D. 
Niles, R. L. Rasberry, T. N. Roberts, W. R. Jones, H. A. Mitchell, Isaac 
B. Pilgrim, E. F. Davis, G. G. Youngblood, J. W. Loyd, S. Colomon, 
Richard Wall, John Ennis, J. E. Holmes, Charles Wallace, J. D. Holmes, 
William Peters, J. L. Calhoun, of Newnan, Thomas M. Acton, William 
Wilson, T. B. Calhoun, of Newnan, Daniel Prince, F. S. Fitch, of Camp- 
bell county, W. W. Bigham, D. W. Rarer, J. M. Rasberry, G. W. Kar- 
wilee, Samuel Griffin, D. W. W. Darnall, James A. Bennett, H. J. White, 
D. S. Taney, B. N. Williford, W. M. Williams, G. B. Blalock, J. M. Allen, 
John T. Thompson, J. M. Russell, Williams Bennett, J. S. Yarbrough, 
Liem VLOcnison | wien Wester monl Les koberts, 0b Jones,. johns HH. loyds 
J. D. Wootten, A. G. Chisholm, J. H. May, M. C. Hibler, W. P. Mitchell, 
John T. Lemon, A. C. Watkins, Thomas Stegall, William Peters, J. G. L. 
Johnson, William Glenn, William H. Hall, Edward Conner, D. L. Calla- 
way, Mitt. Trout, L. W. DeTaum, Henry Gullatt, P. E. McDaniel, P. L. J. 
May, F. H. Allison, T. A. Donald, J. C. Barritt, Henry D. Capers, Thomas 
G. Glover, P. O. Brown, L. J. Parr, G. H. Hammond, Buck Waddall, 
M. T. Bulke, M. L. Lichtenstadt, A. R. Bohlie, M. T. Higginbottom, J. P. 
Wright, Aaron Evans, John F. Holbrook, James B. Hall, William F. Peck, 
George H. Daniel, W. G. Peters, P. H. Gay, J. W. Brown, B. F. Bennett, 
S. A. Durand, John A. Hall. 

“Another meeting of the minute men was held on November 10th, at 
the armory of the Atlanta Grays, Dr. J. F. Alexander was made chairman. 
A prudential committee was appointed consisting of Sidney Root, J. 
T. Lewis, and Elias Holcomb; and also a committee of six on cor- 
respondence as follows: T. L. Cooper, T. C. Howard, A. M. Orr, G. G. 
Hull, A. M. Wallace and B. M. Smith. 

“Thomas L. Cooper addressed the meeting, giving an account of the 
progress of the mcvements in Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and other Southern States, showing how the good cause 
was marching forward with steady step. He hoped it would go on until 
a United South stood before the world, asserting her equality, her free- 
dom and her independence. 

“Hon. Lucius J. Gartrell, member of Congress from the Atlanta, or 
fourth Congressional district, was present and addressed the meeting. 
He said that the greatest crisis that could befall a people was then upon 
the country. A sectional abolition majority had elected to the first office 
in the gift of the people, Abraham Lincoln, the author of the irrepressible 
conflict. Should the freeman of the South, who had no hand in this, sub- 
mit? He spoke for himself. No Never: He would never submit to an ad- 
ministration elected on the sole idea of hostility to the South, and the 
destruction of her constitutional rights. He therefore enrolled his name 
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as a member of the association. He was in favor of Georgia seceding 
from the Union. That was the object of the association. He was in 
favor of building up a Southern government. That could be accomplished 
by uniting the Southern people. If this were done there would be peace- 
able secession. There would be no coercion, no war. 

The following new signatures were secured to the roll of the minute 
men: Van T. McKee, T. C. Holloway, W. T. Campbell, C. H. Strong, 
A. T. Luther, W. R. Penbly, of DeKalb County, M. Z. Evans, J. H. 
Fuller, J. R. Cook, R. B. Hamilton, James Little, G. W. L. Powell, P. 
D. Carpenter, B. W. Jones, Stephen Ferguson, James R. Loveless, C. L. 
Clark, Thomas B. Wooten, David H. Winn, John S. Kennedy, Meredith 
Brown, C. M. Caldwell, C. H. Chandler, Henry Wilson, J. M. Burrage, 
W. H. Barnes, W. B. Carnes, J. W. Dillashaw, J. W. Call, J. P. High, 
C. H. Rall, James M. Holly, Robert F. Nix, G. T. Dodd, M. F. Crawford, 
John H. Flynn, Joseph Crankshaw, N. R. Fowler, and T. Demerest on 
horseback. 

A meeting of citizens was held on November 12, 1860, at the court- 
house, with William Ezzard as chairman, and Daniel Pittman, secretary. 
The chairman endorsed the States Rights doctrine, the right of secession, 
and said that he did not believe there was a man in Georgia in favor of 
unqualified submission to the rule of Lincoln. 

“On motion of Green B. Haygood, a committee was appointed to 
prepare business for the meeting, consisting of Green B. Haygood, Thomas 
L. Cooper, Luther J. Glenn, Jared I. Whitaker, Amos W. Hammond, 
Thomas C. Howard and Logan E. Bleckley. In the absence of the com- 
mittee P. L. J. May was called upon to address the meeting, and in the 
course of his speech he advocated unqualified and open secession, peace- 
ably, if possible, forcibly if necessary. 

A series of resolutions was then presented by the committee, in which 
they favored petitioning the Legislature, then in session, to provide by- 
laws for the election of delegates to a State convention to be held for 
the purpose of taking into consideration Federal relations; approving 
the recommendation of the governor, in a special message, for the arming 
of forces of the State, at the earliest practicable moment; recognizing 
the sovereignty of the State, and consequently the right to secede; pledg- 
ing themselves to abide by the action of the State convention; and ex- 
pressing the belief that the only remedy for the wrongs of the South 
was in secession. I. O. McDaniel opposed the last resolution, that seces- 
sion was the only remedy for the wrongs of the South, but nevertheless, 
it, with the rest, was adopted by a practically unanimous vote. 

“The next meeting of the minute men of Fulton county was held on 
November 29. Dr. J. F. Alexander informed the meeting that the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi had called a convention for December 20, 1860, 
and that said Legislature was unanimous for secession. This announce- 
ment was followed by stirring and patriotic speeches by Dr. W. T. C. 
Campbell, George S. Thomas, W. H. Barnes, Colonel T. C. Howard, Cap- 
tain W. T. Wilson, P. L. J. May and Captain A. M. Wallace. 

“The following names were then added to the roll of minute men 
of Fulton county: George S. Thomas, James L. Caldwell, Daniel Pittman, 
B. F. Wiggins, Job Morris, Warren Jourdan, Lewis Ackerman, T. D. 
Wright, Joseph Ackerman, James A. Adair, James Campbell, W. T. C. 
Campbell, Thomas M. Clark, A. T. Luther, T. Treadway, M. L. Evans, 
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W. J. M. Hildebrand, Henry Speer, John M. Moore, J. D. Robinson, and 
J. B. Gordon of Alabama. 

“A meeting was then held on December 3rd, at which Thomas L. 
Cooper laid on the table of the Chairman, Dr. James F. Alexander, a 
donation of beautiful blue cockades, presented to the minute men of Ful- 
ton County by Mrs. John W. Leonard of Atlanta, for which donation the 
association returned a vote of thanks. 

THER COMMITTEE OF SAFETY 

“After the adoption of several resolutions, Captain A. M. Wallace 
moved that there be appointed a committee of safety, to consist of 
twenty-one members, whose duty it should be to summon before them 
all suspected characters, with power to rid the community of such when 
they should be proved to be hostile and dangerous to the rights and inter- 
ests of the city or the state. This motion was unanimously adopted, and 
the following committee appointed. Sidney Root, F. Williams, Elias 
Holcomb, G. W. Anderson, J. T. Lewis, Frank Walker, T. L. Cooper, 
N. R. Fowler, A. M. Orr, B. N. Williford, William Gilbert, James E. 
Williams, J. R. Rhodes, Benjamin May, B. M. Smith, W. F. Westmore- 
land, C. H. Chandler, J. H. Lovejoy, E. T. Hunnicutt, S. W. Jones and 
William Barnes. The following additional names were then placed upon 
the roll of the minute men: John W. Leonard, Ed. C. Murphy, J. N. 
Williams, J. R. Wells, J. D. Lockhart, Harry Krouse, Silas Nichols, James 
W. Smith, Benjamin I. Houston, L. Smith, W. C. Thrower, Allen Worden. 

“The next meeting was held December 7th, 1860. This was a special 
meeting, at which was received a donation from Mrs. Judge Lyons, in 
the shape of blue cockades, and the thanks of the association were returned 
in the same manner as on a similar former occasion. The following new 
names were then added to the roll: F. M. Kimbro, H. S. White, S. W. 
Grubb, W. D. West, H. O. White, W. H. Minton, of Alabama, James H. 
Johnson, Henry Rhodes, of Green county and William Forsyth.” 


A SECESSION MEETING IN ATLANTA 

As the legislature of Georgia had called a convention to meet at 
Milledgeville on January 16th, 1861, to act on the question of secession 
from the Union, Fulton County secessionists had nominated Luther 
J. Glenn, Dr. Joseph P. Logan and Dr. J. F. Alexander as delegates to 
the convention. 

On December 10th, 1860, there was a secession meeting in Atlanta 
followed by a torchlight procession and speeches. 

The torchlight procession formed in front of the Thompson Hotel, 
where speeches were made by Thomas L. Cooper, General Hansell of 
Marietta, Captain A. M. Wallace, Dr. A. G. Thomas, and Captain G. 
H. Thompson. 

A secession meeting was held on the 15th of the same month at the 
Atheneum. At this meeting a committee on arrangements was appointed 
to make all necessary arrangements for speeches, processions, etc., dur- 
ing the secession campaign. This committee consisted of Dr. D. H. 
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Connally, 8. W. Jones and Dr. Roach. An executive committee was 
composed of Dr. John W. Jones, A. Leyden. Dr. H. Brown, William 
Barnes, T. L. Cooper. Dr. Willis F. Westmoreland, J. I. Miller, Captain 
John Flynn, Colonel Frank Watkins, Dr. B. M. Smith and Colonel T. 
C. Howard. 
SoutH Carolina ENDORSED 

The secession of South Carolina on December 20th, 1860 was 
celebrated in Atlanta on December 22nd, by a great meeting and torch- 
light procession. At sunrise there was a salute of fifteen guns and at.2 
P. M. another of 100 guns fired by the Atlanta Grays. 

At 11 o’clock A. M. a meeting was opened with prayer by Rey. J. 
L. Rogers of the Central Presbyterian Church, after which a speech 
was made by the honorable Howell Cobb, and at 7 o'clock P. M. 
the Hon. Henry R. Jackson addressed the people. At the close of the 
evening meeting there was a torchlight procession, which marched all 
over the city. 


THE GATHERING CLOUDS OF WAR 
A ConFLIcT OF OPINION For AND AGAINST SECESSION 


Although Milledgeville was then the Capital of Georgia and the 
older cities of Savannah, Macon and Augusta were centers of wealth and 
influence, the young community of Atlanta became an important center 
at the approach of war and some of its leaders had an important part 
in the campaigns, meetings and conferences which finally led to the 
adoption of the secession ordinance in January, 1861. 

Governor Joseph E. Brown, a native of South Carolina, who had 
come to Georgia in his youth and had begun the practice of law at 
Canton, where he arose in a few years to a judgeship, had been elected 
Governor. Seeing clearly the impending crisis that threatened the 
Southern States with war, Governor Brown took energetic measures to 
put the State in a strong economic and financial position as preparation 
for the probable ordeal of war. In his inaugural address to the legis- 
lature in 1859 he said: 


“Our fathers consented to enter the confederacy of these states only 
upon terms of perfect equality; and we, as their sons, would be unworthy 
of our sires, if we consented to remain in the confederacy a day longer 
than this principle of equality is recognized. Prompted by ambitious 
leaders, who are willing to sacrifice their country for place and power, 
a majority of the people of the northern states have formed themselves 
into a great sectional, political party, which virtually denies our equality 
in the Union. 

“I love the union of these states, and am prepared to make every 
reasonable sacrifice to maintain it, so long as it does not violate the 
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WAR MAYORS 


1—Jared I. Whitaker, 1861. 2—-Thomas F. Lowe, 1861. 38—James M. Calhoun, 1862-1863- 
1864-1865. 4—James E. Williams, 1866-1867-1868. 
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rights of my native South, But should the two come into conflict, I love 
the rights of the South more, and am prepared to defend them at any 
sacrifice and at every hazard. In the present condition of affairs I would 
advise the citizens of Georgia to stand united with the National Democ- 
racy, so long as they continue to stand by her rights, and to protect 
them in the Union. But should this Organization be broken down, and 
her constitutional rights be denied, and her equality in the Union de- 
stroyed, I would then advise her citizens to strike for independence out 
of the Union—and to pledge each other, ‘their lives, their fortunes, and 
their most sacred honor,’ never to forsake each other till triumphant 
success shall have crowned their efforts. My fervent prayer to Almighty 
God is, that this necessity may be averted,—that wisdom, moderation and 
justice may control all our National and State councils—and that the 
rights of the States, and the Union of the States, may be thus perpet- 
uated.” 

There was a strong element in Georgia, led by Alexander H. 
Stephens, Ben Hill, Herschel V. Johnson and Howell Cobb, which at 
first opposed secession and urged that every effort be made -to: reach 
an understanding with the Northern States by which Georgia and other 
Southern States could remain in the Union. 

The other element, led by Robert Toombs of Georgia and William 
L. Yancey of Alabama, regarded secession as inevitable and used their 
influence to bing the matter to an issue” by the withdrawal of the 
Southern States from the Union. 


Mr. Toomss’ THUNDERBOLT 


NY - = wa . . . — ~ . a ~ 

Colonel I. W. Avery, in his History of Georgia from 1851 to 1881, 
gave this account of Mr. Toombs as he hurled his thunderbolt in the 
United States Senate : 


“At this time the tendency to peace between the sections was not 
at all helped by a brilliant, daring and masterly speech of Robert Toombs 
in the United States Senate, on a resolution offered by Stephen A. 
Douglas directing the judiciary committee to report : bill for the 
protection of each State and Territory against invasion by the authorities 
of every other state and territory. Mr. Toombs made a Geers arraign- 
ment of the Black Republican party. He said that the country ae 
virtually in civil war; that a large body of the Senators before him were 
enemies of his country, and were using their official power to assail 
pee a the institutions of the states. We demand peace or war. 
Reviewing the action of the Republican party in regard to slavery, he 
asserted that the Republican hands were soiled with the blood a our 
po oonal compact. They mocked at constitutional obligations and 
jeered at oaths. They had lost their shame with their virtue. The speech 
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was a scorching, splendid piece of invective, but it was more, it was a 
profound, exhaustive and unanswerable argument, welded like an iron 
bar. Gathering vehemence as he concluded, this audacious Mirabeau 
thundered these unforgivable words at his colleagues of the opposite 
party representing millions of Northern people: 

““T denounce the Republican party as enemies of the Constitution and 
enemies of my country, and I shall treat them as such. I submit it to 
the judgment of the Senate, the country and the civilized world, if 
according to the public law of all civilized nations, we have not just 
cause of war against our confederates.’ ” 

“The impassioned orator then declared that with the success of the 
‘traitorous’ Republican party ‘peace and safety are incompatible in the 
Union, and concluded with these burning words: 

““Listen to no ‘vain babblings,’ to no treacherous jargon about ‘overt 
acts’: they have already been committed. Defend yourselves, the enemy 
is at your door; wait not to meet him at the hearth stone—meet him at 
the door—and drive him from the temple of liberty, or pull down its 
pillars and involve him in a common ruin.’ ” 

“The effect of these fiery and war-like utterances was simply 
indescribable. They rendered peace impossible. They frenzied the Re- 
publicans, they enthused our own hot-heads beyond restraint. They drove 
on the revolution by a milhon-spirit power. Coming from a Senator, 
spoken in the great and august forum of the national Senate Chamber 
representing the solemn sentiment and grand majesty of a sovereign 
state, they were tremendous expressions. They made a peaceful solution 
of the impending strife an impossibility. They made the State of Geor- 
gia the dominant factor of the strife, and the foremost and controlling 
agency of the Revolution. It booted little that such conservative and 
Union instruments as Stephens and Johnson were stemming the deadly 
drift. The spirit of discord was regnant. It had sundered the Georgia 
Democracy, and in that unhappy division had shorn the rising Cobb 
of his power and promise.” 


Speaking of Mr. Toombs’ speech to the Senate, Charles A. Dana, 
Editor of the New York Sun, said: 


“With preparation this great rebel is equal to Daniel Webster; 
without preparation he is Webster’s superior.” 

Howell Cobb was a member of President Buchanan’s cabinet and felt 
it his duty to use his influence to hold the Union together, but when he 
saw that the secession of Georgia and other Southern States was inevi- 
table, he resigned his place in the cabinet, returned to Georgia and was 
4 member of the Convention which adopted the secession ordinance. 
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ATLANTANS IN THE SECESSION CONVENTION—-PERSONNEL AND PRO- 
chEDINGS oF THaAr Historic Bopy 


On January 2nd, 1861, an election was held in Atlanta and Fulton 
County to elect delegates to the State Convention to be held at Milledge- 
ville on January 16th to determine whether Georgia should secede from 
the Union. 

The vote shows that there was then a strong minority for cooperation 
with other States in the effort to settle the pending controversy with 
the Northern States without seceding from the Union. 

The vote was as follows in Fulton County: 

FOR SECESSION: 


Luther J. Glenn ae ee 
James Po Alexander 5 . 9-2) 92 = Seman 
Joseph P. Logan s 5 he (0 Gee eee 
POR COOPERATION: 

James M. Calhoun = Loe. Sn 692 
G. W. Adair a Oe, Oe ee 672 
T. Moore Bk nj ee re 661 


So Luther J. Glenn, Dr. James F. Alexander and Dr. J. P. Logan 
represented this city and county in the secession convention. 

Colonel I. W. Avery, in his history of Georgia from 1851 to 1881, 
says this of the personnel of that historic body: 


“The secession convention was the ablest body ever convened in 
Georgia. Its membership included nearly every leading public man in the 
State, the leaders of all parties and shades of political opinion. The 
President of the Convention was George W. Crawford, who had been 
Governor of the State from 1843 to 1847, a gentleman of large influence 
and commanding ability, and for years a recognized popular leader. There 
was Robert Toombs, United States Senator, and for a short time Secre- 
tary of State in the Confederate Administration; the two famous Stephens 
brothers, Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederate 
States, and Linton Stephens, Judge of the Supreme Court. Ex-Governor 
Herschel V. Johnson, candidate for Vice-President on the Douglas 
ticket and ex-United States Senator; Eugenius A. Nisbet, ex-member of 
Congress and ex-Judge of the Supreme Court, Benjamin H. Hill, present 
United States Senator; Alfred H. Colquitt, the present able and popular 
Governor of Georgia; Henry L. Benning and Hiram Warner, ex-Judge and 
ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. There were also Augustus H. 
Kenan, Washington Poe, David J. Bailey, ex-President of the Georgia 
Senate, General W. T. Wofford, Francis S. Bartow, Thomas R. R. Cobb, 
Dr. H. R. Casey, Judge R. H. Clark, H. P. Bell, member of Congress since 
the war, Dr. J. P. Logan of Fulton County, one of the most eminent and 
scientific physicians in the State, Wm. H. Dabney, D. P. Hill, Goode 
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Bryan, Judge W. B. Fleming, Henry R. Harris, member of Congress since 
the war, Thomas P. Saffold, Judge Augustus Reese, Purmetas Reynolds, 
Arthur Hood, now Judge, A. H. Hansell, S. B. Spencer, Willis A. Hawkins, 
since Judge of the Supreme Court, T. M. Furlow, P. W. Alexander, C. W. 
Styles, N. A. Carswell, now Judge of the Superior Court, and John L. 
Harris, since then a Judge. 


“Among these gentlemen two were the most potential and unexpected 
workers for secession. Judge Eugenius A. Nisbit, the author of the Ordi- 
nance of Secession, had always been a very conservative public man. 
He was a small gentleman, though of great personal dignity. He pos- 
sessed unusual culture and erudition. He was a Christian of profound 
piety. He had been a Congressman and a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and was known for eloquence, learning, ability, classical education, and 
a moral and social character of exquisite purity. The other of these two 
unlooked-for disunion advocates was Thomas R. R. Cobb, like Judge 
Nisbet, an earnest, fervent Christian worker, but who, unlike his distin- 
guished colleague, had never taken any part in political life. He was a 
lawyer of marvelous industry and acumen. The secession issue aroused 
all the fervor of his earnest soul. The election of Lincoln threw him 
into the political arena, the most intense, unwearied champion of seces- 
sion in the State. 


“All of the powerful energies of his mind and will were bent upon 
this mission of withdrawing Georgia from the Union, and establishing a 
Southern Confederacy. He was, as Mr. Stephens fitly called him, a sort 
of Peter the Hermit in this secession crusade, pursuing it with an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm. 


“Nothing could more vividly show the engulfing fever of the day 
than the fact that such men as Dr. J. P. Logan were drawn into public 
activity. Leading the medical profession, he was a scientific enthusiast 
in his high calling. A gentleman of imposing figure and a noble face, with 
genial dignity of manner, combining every Christian grace of character 
with decisive manhood, high intellectuality, and rare medical skill and 
erudition, his interest in the movement showed how the solid strata of 
our best citizens were stimulated to zeal in this agitation. 


“Mr. Albert Lamar was made the Secretary of the Convention. Gov- 
ernor Brown and ex-Governor Howell Cobb were invited to seats upon 
the floor. The convention was addressed by Honorable James L. Orr, 
Commissioner from South Carolina, and Honorable John G. Shorter, 
Commissioner from Alabama, explaining the attitude of those states and 
seeking the cooperation of Georgia in disunion. 


“On the 18th of January Judge Nisbet introduced a resolution declar- 
ing in favor of secession and for the appointment of a committee to 
report an ordinance of secession. This precipitated the issue. For this 
resolution ex-Governor H. V. Johnson, acting in concert with Mr. 
Stephens, offered a substitute written by ex-Governor H. V. Johnson, 
reciting Georgia’s attachment to the Union; the assaults that had been 
made upon slavery and the insecurity they begat in the Southern mind; 
the peril that threatened the South from a hostile majority, a peril aug- 
mented by the recent secession of several Southern States and that while 
Georgia could not abide permanently in the Union without new and ample 
constitutional guarantees, yet she was not disposed to withdraw hastily 
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or without consultation with her Southern Confederates, whose counsel 
and cooperation she invoked to secure our rights in the Union if possible, 
or to protect them out of the Union if necessary. 


“The substitutes proposed an ordinance that Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Ten- 
nescee, and Missouri be invited to send delegates to a congress in Atlanta 
the 16th of February, 1861, to consider the situation and devise a course. 
The independent republic of South Carolina, Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi were invited to send Commissioners to said Congress. 

“Tt was further declared in the ordinance that Georgia presented as 
indispensable constitutional guarantees before she could remain in the 
Union, congressional inability to abolish or prohibit slavery in the terri- 
tories, surrender of fugitive slaves, punishment of rescue of slaves from 
officers, protection of slave property like other property in the terri- 
tories, the admission of new states with or without slavery as the people 
thereof wish; the right of transit and protection for slaves, and the 
prohibition of negroes holding Federal office. It was further ordained 
by the substitute that upon any attempt at coercion of the seceded states 
Georgia would join them in resistance; that Georgia would hold Fort 
Pulaski and other Federal property until her final decision, that Com- 
missioners be sent to the other slave states; that if all efforts fail she 
will help form a Southern Confederacy and that the convention adjourn to 
the 25th day of February, 1861, and concluding with the unalterable 
determination of Georgia to maintain her rights, equality and safety at 
all hazards, and to the last extremity. 

“The discussion over this issue was elaborate, able and eloquent, 
Judge Nisbet, Governor Johnson, T. R. R. Cobb, Mr. Stephens, Mr. 
Toombs, Alexander Means, Augustus Reese, Ben Hill and Francis S. 
Bartow, all spoke. It was a discussion of giants. The secession cham- 
pions were Nisbet, Cobb, Toombs, Reese and Bartow, and pitted against, 
them in favor of further attempt at a friendly settlement of troubles, were 
Johnson, Stephens, Means and Hill. The key-note of the secessionists, as 
condensed by Mr. T. R. R. Cobb in a speech of remarkable power, was 
“We can make better terms out of the Union than in it!’ And Mr. 
Stephens gave it as his opinion, that this single, focal idea of Mr. Cobb, 
looking to a more certain re-formation of the Union on a higher vantage 
ground outside of the Union, did more in carrying the state out than all 
the arguments and eloquence of all others combined. The sound, un- 
answerable position of the anti-secessionists was enunciated by Mr. 
Stephens in the sentence, that “The point of resistance should be the 
point of aggression.” Secession as a remedy for anticipated aggressions 
was not wise or politic, and these gentlemen opposing secession believed 
that Georgia, standing firm with the border states in an effort to obtain 
a redress of grievances, would succeed. It was a grand debate over the 
grandest of themes, this discussion of superior minds, trained to con- 
troversy, upon a subject involving the happiness and welfare, not only 
of the commonwealth, but of the nation with its millions. The debate 
was historic, and deserves to be pictured for posterity. There is little 
doubt that it settled the issue—the mighty and appalling issue of war 
or peace. The destinies of a nation hung upon it. 

Sg aeaanee eee prevailed, and Georgia been in the role of 
) o telling how the end would have been. The con- 
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servative course was the wise one. It was too grave an issue and too 
awful a result to have been decided hastily, and not to have first ex- 
hausted every possible means of friendly adjustment in the Union. But 
a higher power was ruling the occasion. The great and mysterious ends 
of Providence were in process of fulfillment. The frenzy of revolution 
was on the people; the counsels of prudence were subordinated to the 
honorable resentment of a chivalric section, and the work of the eman- 
cipation of four millions of slaves progressed to its bloody and final 
consummation. 


“Ex-Governor Johnson had moved the reference of the original and 
substitute to a special committee. After the debate the previous question 
was called and sustained, which brought the convention to a direct vote 
on Mr. Nisbet’s secession resolution. The resolution was passed by a 
vote of 166 yeas to 130 nays, under all the circumstances a most extra- 
ordinary vote in its development of antisecession views. The truth is 
that some of the ablest and strongest intellects of the State and the 
convention opposed secession, and that measure was carried by so small 
a majority as to demonstrate how reluctant our people were to enter 
upon a violent course. Mr. Toombs was the undoubted head of the 
secessionists in the convention. His superb qualities of leadership, and 
his double leverage as a Senator in the United States and a member of 
the convention, with all the power and information that such senatorship 
gave him, equipped him for hastening the march of the revolution. 


“He had made a speech in the United States Senate on the 7th of 
January, 1861, of surpassing power—a speech intended to put upon record 
the wrongs and the cause of the South—a speech of crushing logic and 
sublime eloquence. One by one he had in clear, forcible language laid 
down the demands of the South, and their foundation in solemn consti- 
tutional guarantees. He candidly made the striking admission, “that a 
very large portion of the people of Georgia prefer to remain in this Union 
with their constitutional rights—I would say ninety per cent of them— 
believing it to be a good government.” Unanswerably arguing that the 
Constitution was the compact of union, he discussed every grievance 
of which the South complained in the light of the Constitution. The 
speech was full of magnificent bursts of thrilling eloquence. He con- 
cluded with this impassioned passage: 


““These charges I have proven by the record, and I put them before 
the civilized world, and demand the judgment of today, of tomorrow, of 
distant ages, and of heaven itself, upon the justice of these causes. I am 
content, whatever it be, to peril all in so noble, so holy a cause. We have 
appealed, time and time again for these constitutional rights. You have 
refused them. We appeal again. Restore us those rights as we had them, 
as your court adjudges them to be, just as our people have said they are; 
redress these flagrant wrongs, seen of all men, and it will restore fra- 
ternity and peace and unity to all of us. Refuse them, and what then? 
We shall then ask you, “Let us depart in peace.” Refuse that, and you 
present us war. We accept it; and inscribing upon our banners the 
glorious words, “Liberty and Equality,’ we will trust in the blood of 
the brave and the God of Battles for security and tranquility.’”’ 


“Coming to Georgia with these grim words of war upon his eloquent 
lips, echoing their stern spirit over the whole country, and inflaming 
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men’s hearts everywhere in the broad land, he took his sere in the sov- 
ereign convention of his great state, and ere resumed the fiery mission 
of a nation’s severance.” 


THE SECESSION ORDINANCE 

The representatives of Fulton County, Luther J. Glenn, Dr. A eae ee 
Logan and Dr. James F. Alexander had a part in the act of secession. 

The secession ordinance, drawn by Judge E. A. Nisbet, and adopted 
by the Georgia State Convention at Milledgeville on January 19th, 
1861, was as follows: 

To dissolve the Union between the State of Georgia and other 
States united with her under a compact of Government entitled, 
‘The Constitution of the United States of America ; 

We, the people of the State of Georgia, in convention as- 
sembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and 
ordained : 

That the ordinance adopted by the people of The State of 
Georgia in convention on the second day of January, in the year 
of our Lord, 1788, whereby the Constitution of the United 
States of America was assented to, ratified and adopted; and 
also all acts and parts of acts of the General Assembly of this State 
ratifying and adopting amendments of the said Constitution, are 
hereby repealed, rescinded and abrogated. 

We do further declare and ordain, that the Union now sub- 
sisting between the State of Georgia and all other States, under 
the name of the United States of America, is hereby dissolved, 
and that the State of Georgia is in the full possession and exercise 
of all those rights of sovereignty, which belong and appertain to a 
free and independent State. 

On motion of Mr. Toombs the ordinance was twice read. Ben Hill 
moved, as a substitute for the ordinance, the preamble and resolutions 
that had heen offered by ex-governor H. V. Johnson. On this motion 
the vote stood 133 yeas to 164 nays, a shght gain in the anti-secession 
vote, though the motion was lost. Mr. Nisbet then moved the passage 
of the ordinance, and the vote stood 208 yeas to 89 nays, showine that 
44 of the anti-secession members voted for the ordinance under the 
idea that its passage was a foregone conclusion and further opposition 
was useless, while it was necessary to give all the moral force possible to 
the act. Ben H. Hill voted on this ballot for secession. But H. V. John- 
son, the Stephens brothers, General Wofford and Hiram Warner, still 
voted against it. The announcement of the President, Mr. Crawford. 
that it was his pleasure and privilege to declare that the State of Geor- 
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gia was free, sovereign and independent, was followed by an applause 
that was tempered by the gravity of thoughtful men over a step of serious 
and unknown import. The hour of the passage of this momentous or- 
dinance was two o’clock P. M., the 19th day of January, 1861. 

In proclaiming the adoption of the secession ordinance the Conyen- 
tion made public its address to the people of Georgia, written by General 
Toombs. 

The concluding paragraph of the address follows: 

“The people of Georgia know the value of parchment rights 
in treacherous hands, and therefore they refuse to commit their 
own to the rulers whom the North offers us. Why? Because 
by their declared principles and policy they have outlawed three 
thousand millions of our property in the common territories of 
the Union, put it under the ban of the Republic in the states 
where it exists, and out of the protection of Federal law every- 
where: because they give sanctuary to thieves and incendiaries 
who assail it to the whole extent of their power, in spite of their 
most solemn obligations and covenants; because their avowed 
purpose is to subvert our society, and subject us, not only to 
the loss of our property, but the destruction of ourselves, our 
wives and our children, and the desolation of our homes, our 
altars and our firesides. To avoid these evils, we resume the 
powers which our fathers delegated to the Government of the 

United States, and henceforth will seek new safeguards for our 

liberty, equality, security and tranquility.” 


PREPARING FOR WAR 


Forr Punasxkt SEIZED—REGIMENTS ORGANIZED—GEORGIA GAVE 
120,000 SOLDIERS TO THE CONFEDERACY 


The secession of Georgia was quickly followed by the seizure of 
Fort Pulaski at Savannah and the arsenal at Augusta by the orders of 
Governor Brown. In the meantime a shipment of muskets from New 
York to a firm in Georgia was seized in New York and held there. 
Governor Brown immediately wired to Governor Morgan of New York 
a demand that the guns be surrendered to his agent in New York. 
Not receiving a reply in several days Governor Brown ordered the 
seizure of ships in Savannah harbor belonging to citizens of New York. 
This was done and the ships were held until Georgia’s agent in New 
York reported that the guns were released. Then Governor Brown 
ordered the ships released, but being advised that New York authorities 
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had again seized the guns he ordered more ships seized at Savannah. 

This was done and those ships were held until the New York author- 
ities finally released the guns and allowed them to be shipped to 
Georgia. 

The State Convention passed ordinances regulating interstate trade. 
postal arrangements, etc., and sent delegates to the Southern Convention 
which met at Montgomery on February 4th to organize the Confederate 
Government. The delegation was headed by Robert Toombs and Howell 
Cobb and included Francis Bartow, Martin J. Crawford, Eugenius A. 
Nisbet, Benjamin H. Hill, Augustus R. Wright, Thomas R. kh. Cobb, 
Augustus H. Kenan and Alexander Stephens. 

Commissioners were sent to Southern States which had not seceded. 
Among them was Luther J. Glenn of Atlanta who was sent to Missouri. 

The State Senate membership of Georgia was reduced to 44 and 
the number of Congressmen was increased to from 9 to 10. 


The Governor was authorized to raise two regiments of State troops 
for the State defense and did so promptly. He appointed as Colonels, 
William J. Hardee and Wm. H. T. Walker, Lieutenant-Colonels, Chas. 
J. Williams and E. W. Chastain; Majors, L. B. McLaws, Wm. M. 
Gardner, Alfred Cumming and R. R. Harden. Among the other officers 
appointed were Joseph Wheeler, afterwards Lieutenant General of 
Cavalry, W. W. Kirkland, R. H. Anderson, Alfred Iverson, Jr., Geo. P. 
Harrison, Jr., and J. Alexander, Brigadier Generals, and P. M. B. 
Young, Major General. 

The war spirit of Georgia is measured by the fact that with a 
white population of only 576,000 the State gave 120,000 soldiers to 
the Confederacy. 

Governor Brown had a number of cannon of large caliber and long 
range made for the coast defense of Georgia by the Tedegar Iron Works 
of Richmond, Va., and the State Convention offered a bonus of $10,000 
to anyone who would build a foundry large enough to furnish three 
guns a week and a ten inch Columbiad every day. 

The Governor bought arms and brought them into the State until 
the firing on Fort Sumter made it impossible to buy more. Georgia 
turned over to the Confederate Government thirty regiments armed 
and equipped for war. 

Men of property and influence enlisted in Georgia. The Floyd 
Cavalry of Rome represented $730,000 worth of property, and members 
of the Governors Horse Guards of Milledgeville paid tax on $2,500,000. 

The State was on fire with military fervor and by October first 
1861 forty regiments had gone from Georgia to the battle fields. 
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“All over the State citizens were offering to make pecuniary sacri- 
fices for the cause,” says Col. I. W. Avery in his history. “Governor 
Brown himself subscribed and paid one thousand dollars toward the 
support of the Georgia troops in the service and determined to appropri- 
ate the net income of his farm to the same great cause. His wile 
devoted her time, as did thousands upon thousands of other noble and 
delicate women, to making clothing for the soldiers. Miss Henrietta 
Kenan, of Milledgeville, a daughter of Col. Augustus H. Kenan, a 
brilliant queenly woman, tendered to Governor Brown in behalf of 
herself and her mother, for the use of the state, their silver plate of con- 
siderable value. he Governor said if it became a necessity he would 
accept it. A company was organized below Gaddistown, in Fannin 
County, and named ‘Mrs. Joe Brown’s Boys’. In recognition of the 
compliment Mrs. Brown, the wife of the Governor fitted this company 
with a suit of clothes, purchasing the cloth in Milledgeville and making 
and sending one to each member. All over the state voluntary generous 
patriotism was shown.” 


Bankers Mrnr In ATLANTA 


The year 1861 was one of rapid reorganization in the Confederate 
states. New connections and new regulations had to be made when 
relations with the Northern states were cut off. 

“Two conventions were held in Georgia in June, 1861, of public 
interest.” Says Col. Avery: “The first was at Atlanta, a ‘Bank Conven- 
tion of the Confederate States,” which met June 3d, and did important 
work in aiding the financial measures of the new government. Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida and South Carolina were represented. The 
Georgia delegates were R. R. Cuyler, W. Cohen, H. Roberts, Isaac 
Scott, W. S. Cothran, A. Austell, W. H. Inman, G. B. Lamar, and 
W. EE. Jackson. The President was G. B. Lamar and Vice-President, 
Jas. 8. Gibbs of South Carolina. Resolutions were passed for the banks 
to receive Confederate Treasury notes, and asking railroads and tax 
officers to take them. The second Conyention was the Cotton Planters’ 
Convention in Macon. A committee composed of J. H. R. Washington, 
Pulaski S. Holt and Nathan Bass was appointed to issue a call for a 
Confederate Cotton Planters’ convention which was done. A camp of 
instruction, called Camp McDonald, was organized in Cobb county 
of some 2,000 troops under command of Brig. General William Phillips. 
War speeches were made in Atlanta by distinguished gentlemen passing 
through, among them Honorable Roger A. Pryor and Honorable R. 
M. T. Hunter of Virginia.” 
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JuFFERSON Davis AND ALEXANDER STEPHENS VISIT ATLANTA 

The secession of other States and the organization of the Southern 
Confederacy swiftly followed the secession of Georgia. 

Within a month from the adoption of the secession ordinance by the 
Georgia Convention, the Confederacy had been organized at Montgomery 
and Jefferson Davis had been elected and sworn in as it’s President. 
On his way to Montgomery he stopped in Atlanta and was received 
with a salute of seven guns and a brilliant parade. 


Mr. STEPHENS IN ATLANTA 


March 12, 1861, a reception was given to Honorable Alexander H. 
Stephens, Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy, then on his 
way from Montgomery to Savannah. The hospitalities of the city were 
extended to him, and a committee of fifteen was appointed to receive 
him. He was escorted to the Atlanta Hotel, and a salute of seven guns 
was fired in the city park by the Atlanta Grays. Mr. Stephens, after 
listening to an address of welcome, made a speech of great power and 
eloquence.” 


ATLANTA UNDER Martian Law 


By order of General Braxton Bragg on August 11th, 1862, Martial 
Law was established in Atlanta and by.his order of August 16th James 
M. Calhoun was appointed Civil Governor of Atlanta with Isaac Bart- 
lett, S. B. Oatman, James R. Crew, James H. Williams, E. R. Sasseen, 
James Kelly, William Barnes, John H. Flynn, E. W. Hunnicutt and 
F. D. Thurman as aides. 

On September 3rd, 1862, by command of the Secretary of war at 
Richmond, the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was suspended 
in Atlanta. 

Mr. Calhoun did not like the appointment of Civil Governor and 
wrote to Honorable B. H. Hill for advice. His letter was referred to 
Honorable Alexander Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy, who 
wrote Mr. Calhoun that General Bragg had no authority to declare 
Martial Law or to appoint a civil governor, 

On this subject Mr. Stephens wrote to Mr. Calhoun: 

“I am not at all surprised at your being at a loss to know what your 
powers and duties are in your new position, and your inability to find 
anything in any written code of laws to enlighten you upon the subject. 
The truth is, your office is unknown to the law. General Bragg had no 
more authority to appoint you civil governor of Atlanta than I had, and I 


had no more authority than any street walker of your city. Under this 


appointment, therefore, you can rightly exercise no more power than if the 
appointment had been made by a street walker, etc. 
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“All the law making power of the Confederate States government is 
vested in Congress, but Congress cannot declare martial law, which in its 
proper sense is an abrogation of all law. Congress cannot do it, much 
less can any officer of the government, either civil or military. Congress 
may in certain cases specified, suspend the writ of habeas corpus, but 
this by no means interferes with the administration of justice so far as 
to deprive any party arrested of his right to a speedy and public trial 
by jury after indictment, etc.” 


The Atlanta Intelligencer, commenting on Mr. Stephens’ letter, 
said that if he was right the military authorities were wrong and Mr. 
Calhoun had no function to perform as civil governor. 

“The Editor said subsequently: 

“Upon investigation, however, it is found that in Bouvier’s Institutes 
of American Law, it was declared that martial law is that law established 
for the government of the army and navy of the United States. Its prin- 
cipal rules are to be found in the articles of war. The violators of this 
law are to be tried by a court martial. A military commander may in 
extreme cases declare a district of county or city under martial law, 
but he has no right to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. 

“The Confederate Congress had also recognized its existence in the 
Confederate States. In the statutes at large of the Confederate States 
was the following act: 

“The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact that 
during the present invasion of the Confederate States, the president shall 
have power to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, in 
such cities, towns and military districts as shall in his judgment, be in 
such danger of an attack by the enemy as to require the declaration of 
martial law for their effective defense.” 


CHAPTER. Vil 
ATLANTA A WAR CENTER 


Wuere Arms AND EqurpmMeNtT Were MADE AND SUPPLIES GATHERED 
For THE CONFEDERATE ARMIES 


Tur Gateway To “THE Eeaypr oF THE CONFEDERACY” 


Atlanta’s importance to the Confederacy will be seen when it is 
realized that this City was a busy center of war industries, making 
arms and equipment, and a great military depot, where food, supplies 
and equipment were gathered and forwarded to the armies in the field. 

The factories here were making many things used in war, from belt 
buckles, spurs and pistols to rifled cannon. A mill in Atlanta made flour 
for the soldiers and horses were collected here for the cavalry and wagon 
trains. 

The commercial activities of peace time were succeeded by greater 
activity in war industries. Located about equidistant from the Virginia 
army and the Western war zone, with railroads in both directions, 
Atlanta was one of the busiest centers of war industry and one of the 
most important supply depots of the Confederacy. Its railroads, which 
had been arteries of commerce were channels for moving supplies and 
munitions to the armies. Georgia was “The Egypt of the Confederacy,” 
producing food for its soldiers, and Atlanta was its gateway, where food, 
equipment, munitions and supplies were gathered and forwarded to the 
armies in the field. 

Here also the wounded soldiers were cared for. Atlanta, with seven 
hospitals was a great center of the medical department of the armies and 
much relief work was done by associations of women who cooperated 
with the hospitals, made bandages for the wounded, ete. 

Looking back through a perspective of more than seventy years, we 
can still realize the feverish activity, the Spartan endurance, the heroic 
effort and the unquenchable courage which were manifest in Atlanta 
during the war period. 

Mr. Stephens Mitchell’s article on “Atlanta as the Industrial Heart 
of the Confederacy,” published in the third bulletin of the Atlanta 
Mistorical Society, gives a realistic account of the war industries which 
centered here. From it the following is quoted : 

“When the Western Campaign shifted from Corinth to Chattanooga 


Beauregard hastened to make Atlanta the base for Brage’s army. 
Atlanta was also a secondary base for the army in Virginia. 
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“Machinery and goods of all kinds came in through the blockade 
at Charleston to Atlanta. The machinery was set up here and the 
armies supplied with the products of our factories. 

“The Government placed a pistol factory in Atlanta in 1862. It 
was located in fee block bounded by Piedmont Avenue, the Georgia Rail- 
road, Butler Street and Hunter Street, E. N. Spiller and J. H. Burr 
were in charge of the factory. Mr. Spiller was a German from Heidel- 
berg and an aa in gun work. Mr. Burr is said to have been an 
Englishman. The land on which the factory stood was leased from 
Richard Peters. (This information was furnished by Mr. Edward C, 
Peters of Atlanta.) ... 

“Spiller and Burr were obliged to make their machines from draw- 
ings furnished them and also to make their pistols from drawings, there 
being no models available. (See Southern Confederacy, issue of May 
1863.) 

“The advertisements for metal to be used in the factory may be seen 
in the 1862-1863 issue of Southern Confederacy. 

“The Novelty Iron Works were situated at the Southwest corner of 
Marietta and Bartow Streets and ran south to the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad. This firm did a great deal of work on ordnance supplies of all 
kinds, on government contract. 

“The Confederate Arsenal was located at the northwest corner of 
Walton and Peachtree Streets, running through to Broad Street, where 
Muse’s clothing store now stands. It was purchased by Trenholm, Frazer 
& Co. from A. C. Wylly August 6, 1863. Its use as an arsenal is attested 
by advertisements in the Southern Confederacy for December 6th, 1862, 
et sequitur, offering to exchange powder for lead and signed by M. H. 
Wright, Major Artillery, Commanding Arsenal, and giving directions 
to ‘apply at Military Store House Wylly’s Bldg., Cor. Peachtree and 
Walton Streets.’ 


“The Empire Manufacturing Company, a corporation of which A. 
P. Bell was Secretary, held a tract of land on the southwest side of 
Marietta street between Victoria street and North Avenue and the W. 
or yAc Realroad... 7. 

“The Confederate Rolling Mill stood at the southeast corner of 
Boulevard and Georgia Railroad where the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills are now located. Cannon, armorplate and rails were made here. 
According to the Pioneer History of Atlanta, page 116, the Merrimac 
was sheathed in plate made at this mill. 

“At Winship’s Foundry located where the Continental Gin Com- 
pany now is, at the southwest corner of Foundry street and W. & A. 
Railroad, freight cars, railroad supplies, and other iron products were 
turned out in great quantities. 

“The Lwin Machine Works, located on Hunter and King Sts. 
and Georgia R. R. were established in 1848 by Austin Leyden and Robert 
Finley, and the “alle was later acquired by E. W. Holland and J. LL. 
Dunning. This plant was taken over by the Confederate Government 
during the war, on March 9, 1863, and was operated by Gullatt & Co. 
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It did a great deal of work in the manufacture of ordnance and rail- 
road supplies. 

“It is said that the rifling of the guns and cannon made by this 
plant was done at the round-house of the W. & A. Railroad which was 
located just south and west of the point where Spring Street intersects 
the W. & A. Railroad right of way. 

“W. S. Withers and Solomon Solomon operated a foundry in Land 
Lot 79, on the northeast side of Marietta Street about 50 feet north of 
Hunnicutt Street. This foundry turned.out buttons, spurs, bridles, bits, 
buckles, ete., for the army. 

“On the south side of Decatur Street just south and east of where 
Pratt Street runs into Decatur Street and just north of the Georgia 
Railroad right of way stood a building belonging to John C. Peck and 
Francis Day. Here were manufactured the celebrated ‘Joe Brown's 
Pikes’ used for arming the Georgia Militia... . Later the Confederate 
Armory is said to have been there. 

“The flour mill of Stewart and Austin was located at the Northwest 
corner of Marietta Street and North Avenue, on the land now occupied 
by Randall Brothers. It is supposed to have accepted some government 
contracts. 

“Hammond Marshall operated a sword factory on the Southwest 
side of Marietta St. between Simpson and Latimer Streets. He acquired 
the property on May 2, 1863. 


Hosprrats 


“The General Hospital was located at the Fair Grounds on the 
south side of Fair Street, between Connally and Hill streets and running 
through to Woodward Avenue... . 

“The distributing hospital was located at the southeast corner of 
Alabama and Pryor Streets. It was later used as a Federal Hospital. On 
it was a building known as the Gate City Hotel. The Atlanta Female 
Institute located on the east side of Courtland Street between Ellis and 
Cain streets was used as a hospital. It was called the “Institute Hos- 
pital.” The Atlanta Medical College located at Southeast corner of 

; o 
Butler and Armstrong Streets was used as a surgical hospital. 

“At the northeast corner of Linden and Hunt Streets was a field 
hospital. 
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Kiles Hotel at the southeast corner of Decatur and Loyd Streets 
\ : Nes 2 : : 
(Central Avenue), was used as a hospital. 
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At the northwest corner of the W. & A. Railroad and Peachtree 
Street where the Peachtree Arcade now stands was a hotel used as a 
hospital. This was the old National Hotel. 
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The convalescent hospital was located on the Ponder property at 
Means Street, Ponders Avenue and W. & A. Railroad. 
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The hospital for contagious diseases was located on 155 acres of 
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land taken by the Confederate commissioners from William Markham 
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in Land Lots 22 and 23 of the 14th District near what is now called 
Ormewood. 


ARMY STAPF OFFICES 


“The headquarters of the Commissary Department were located at 
the junction of Houston, Pryor and Peachtree Streets and was a part 
of the land on which the Candler Building now stands... . 

“The garrison of the post was located in the area between Walton, 
Forsyth and Cone Streets, in rear of the old First Baptist Church, 
(now the Post Office) and ran back to Cain or Harris Street. The 
headquarters of General Loring the Commandant were located at the 
northeast corner of Cone and Walton Streets. 

(Pioneer History of Atlanta, page 72, and information of Mrs. 
Fannie B. Wright a daughter of Mr. M. R. Berry who lived on the 
adjoiming property. ) 

“The recruit camp is said to have been at the spot now occupied by 
the Sears-Roebuck Company on the Todd plantation at the southeast 
corner of Glen Iris and Ponce de Leon Avenue, but Cox’s map of the 
Atlanta campaign places it near Decatur on the north side of the 
Georgia Railroad. 

“The remount depot, where army horses and mules were kept was 
located in the block between Garnett Street and Trinity Avenue on the 
west side of Pryor Street. (This information supplied by my grand- 
father Russell Crawford Mitchell, 1st Set. Co. 1, 1st Texas tegiment 
C. 8: A.) 

“The commissary supply depots were located on the east side of 
Whitehall Street in the block between the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road and Alabama Street and ran through to what is now Pryor Street, 
which was then unopened. The space now taken up by Pryor Street 
was then owned by the Macon and Western Railroad, whose freight depot 
was located on it. They were in charge of Major J. F. Cumming. (See 
advertisement in Southern Confederacy, March 29, 1863.) 

“The headquarters of the Signal Corps were at first located in the 
rate City Hotel, southeast corner Alabama and Pryor Streets, but were 
later moved to the corner of Hood and Whitehall Streets, (Major C. 
W. Hubner’s Memoirs Vol. 1 No. 2, Publications Atlanta Historical 

Society. ) 

“The Provost Marshal’s office was located on what is now Forsyth 

Street, just north of Walton Street. 


Mercanting Firms in ArnAnta Durine THE War 


“On the west side of Whitehall Street, between Hunter and 
Mitchell, and running through to Forsyth Street (Broad Street did not 
exist) was located the store and warehouse of Lomnitz & Co. of Man- 
chester, England, a firm engaged with Beach & Root of Charleston and 
Atlanta in running the block ade. Inman, Cole and Company had their 
store in this building. (See Southern Confederacy, issues of May, 1863 
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THE ANDREWS RAID 


Tire GREAT LOCOMOTIVE CHASE ON THE WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAIL- 
RoAD—A Botp Attempt to Cur COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE 
CoNFEDERATE ARMIES AND THEIR SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
THe CONFEDERACY SAVED BY ATLANTA LEADERS 


In 1862 occurred one of the most daring exploits of the Civil War 
and but for the prompt and vigorous action of Captain W. A. Fuller, 
Anthony Murphy and Jeff Cain, of Atlanta, it would have resulted in 
disaster to the Confederacy. It was the attempt made by 21 men, led by 
James J. Andrews of the Union Army, to run off with a train, burn 
the bridges on the Western and Atlantic Railroad and cut communica- 
tions between the Confederate armies and their sources of supply. 

Associated with Andrews was William Pittenger, who had been a 
school teacher in Ohio and Illinois and was reading law when the war 
began, enlisted in the Union army and in April, 1862, was in General 
O. M. Mitchell’s division at Shelbyville, Tenn. 

The idea originated with James J. Andrews, a man of unusual 
character and personality, who planned the raid and led the raiders. 
He was 33 years old and a native of West Virginia who first attracted 
attention at Flemingsburg, Kentucky. He was a man of quiet demeanor 
and few words but impressed those he came in contact with that he was 
a man of force, ability and character, so much so that he won the confi- 
dence of high officers on both sides of the war and had the enthusiastic 
following, complete confidence and perfect obedience of the soldiers 
under his command. 

As sentiment was divided in Kentucky he came in contact with both 
Union and Confederate sympathizers and seems to have enjoyed the 
confidence of both. 

This faculty of winning confidence and his capacity for dealing with 
men in all sorts of emergencies made him a conspicuous success as a 
Federal spy, which was his occupation for some time before the raid. He 
went South, called on the Confederate officers at Nashville and proposed 
to run the blockade into Northern States and buy and bring back into 
the South such needed articles as quinine and other things not obtain- 
able in the Confederate States. He was encouraged to do so and for some 
time did a successful business as a blockade runner between the North 
and South. He made good with Confederate officers by bringing back 
the needed articles and served the Union Generals by giving them infor- 
mation he had secured in the South. | ; 

In his repeated trips in the South as a blockade runner, carrying 
needed articles brought from the North, he was received with confi- 
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dence and improved the opportunity to secure accurate information 
about conditions in the Southern States. In this way he acquired a 
knowledge of conditions on the Western and Atlantic Railroad and 
realized its importance to the Confederacy in moving supplies and 
ammunition to the armies in Virginia and the West. He knew the 
location of wooden bridges on that railroad and saw the possibility of 
dealing the Confederacy a deadly blow by burning the bridges and 
thus cutting communication between the armies and their source of 
supply. 

With this idea in his mind early in 1862 he approached General 
Buell, who authorized the first attempt of such a raid by eight men. 
They were unsuccessful and returned to the Union army without accom- 
plishing anything. 

A second attempt, with another set of men came nearer success. 
In April 1862 Andrews went to Shelbyville, Tenn., conferred with 
Pittenger, explained his plan to General O. M. Mitchell at a conference 
in his tent on April 9th, 1862, and was authorized to put it into execu- 
tion. 

From a picked list of soldiers volunteers were called for, with the 
warning that it was not only an important but a very hazardous enter- 
prise. 

Among those who volunteered, besides Andrews and Pittenger, were 
two engineers, Wilson W. Brown and William Knight, who were to 
handle the runaway engine. To the volunteers Andrews unfolded his 
plan. 

Andrews told the men to break up into squads of two, three or 
four, go east to the Cumberland Mountains and south into Tennessee 
and be at Chattanooga by the following Thursday afternoon and 
reach Marietta, Ga., that evening, ready for the raid Friday morning, 
when he would join them and take charge. 

If asked who they were, they were to say they were Kentuckians, 
coming south to escape from the Yankees. If forced into the Southern 
army they could escape some night on picket duty. 

He said it was a dangerous enterprise, but if successful it would 
give the Confederacy a deadly blow. 

He told them also that General Mitchell would start at once by 
forced marches to capture Huntsville, Ala., would surprise and take 
the place on Friday, the very day on which they were to capture the 
train. 

They went in small groups and got together at Chattanooga without 
any sign of recognition. They lost one day and did not get to Marietta, 
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Ga.. until Friday. The raid did not start until Saturday morning and 
in the meantime General Mitchell had taken Huntsville on Friday, but 
as the bridges had not been burned reinforcements against him were 
not cut off and the attack on Chattanooga had to be postponed. 

But the raid started on Saturday morning, April 12th, 1862. Two 
men were late but Andrews got the other eighteen men in a room at 
the Marietta hotel for last instructions. Then they got on the train as it 
came to Marietta with an engine and three box cars ahead of the baggage 
and passenger cars. 

At Big Shanty, now known as Kennesaw, the train stopped for 
breakfast and Couductor W. A. Fuller, Anthony Murphy, Superin- 
tendent of the railroad shops and Jeff Cain the engineer went into the 
eating house and sat down together. It was not a telegraph station 
but there were guards on the platform. 

Seeing his opportunity Andrews left fifteen men in the third car, 
uncoupled the first three cars, and with the two engineers and a third 
man quietly got on the engine. At a signal from Andrews, Knight 
turned on the steam and the engine shot up the track, with the three 
box cars before the guards realized what had happened. 

Captain Fuller, Murphy and Cain heard the sound of escaping 
steam and the whir of wheels and rushed out in time to see the 
runaway engine and cars speeding up the track. At first they thought 
it was a crowd of runaway conscripts. 

With no engine at hand, they pursued on foot at first, ran about a 
mile and took a hand car, with which they continued the pursuit as 
best they could. They knew the engine Yonah, belonging to Mark A. 
Cooper’s iron works was at the Etowah Station, at the north end of the 
Etowah River bridge, and they calculated to reach that by the hand car 
in two hours. Just before reaching Etowah the hand car was thrown off 
the track, by a missing rail, which the raiders had torn up. The 
pursuers soon got to the station, however, and found the Yonah, with 
steam up, on the sidetrack. Quickly mounting that, they continued 
the pursuit at a more rapid rate, reinforced by a number of armed men. 

The raiders made the pursuit difficult and dangerous by cutting 
the telegraph wires and throwing out cross-ties on the track as they 
went. 

At Kingston the raiders were delayed by three south-bound freight 
trains for which they had to take sidetrack and wait until they passed. 

Andrews, with great coolness, allayed suspicion by telling the station 
agent at Kingston and the men in charge of the freight trains that he 
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had a load of powder for the army and was under orders from General 
Beauregard to rush it forward with all possible speed. 

By this expedient he got by after an hour’s loss of time and left 
Kingston only a few minutes before the pursuers arrived. 

When Captain Fuller and Mr. Murphy reached Kingston they found 
their way blocked by the three south-bound freight trains which had 
held the raiders so long. It would take some time for the three trains 
to back up, let Fuller’s engine on to the side track, then move down and 
let the engine on the main line again. 

At this moment Captain Fuller saw the Rome train on a Y connect- 
ing with the main line of the Western and Atlantic Railroad above the 
freight trains, with the engine headed north. He briefly told the 
situation to Conductor Smith of the Rome train, who put his engine 
at the service of the pursuers and Captain Fuller jumped on it and 
was soon on the main line of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
moving North. Anthony Murphy, who had intended to take an engine 
from one of the freight trains, saw Fuller moving out and by running 
caught the Rome engine in time to get on. From that moment the 
pursuit was a hot chase. 

The raiders stopped just before reaching Adairsville, put obstrue- 
tions on the track below them, cut the telegraph wires and tore up 
a rail, which they put on the train and carried away. They had 
heard the whistle of the pursuing engine, but got away before it came 
in sight. Captain Fuller saw the break in the track just in time to 
slow up and prevent a wreck. 

He and Murphy were confronted with a serious situation. They 
could not go on where there was no rail and the raiders were fast 
getting away with the engine, General, which they had stolen at Big 
Shanty. The Adairsville station was not far away and Captain Fuller 
knew that a freight train south-bound had been due there some time. 
He and Murphy immediately began to run toward Adairsville and soon 
heard the whistle of the freight engine coming toward them. Fuller 
flagged it and he and Murphy got on the engine and took charge, 
Murphy being the superior officer of all the engineers on the road. 
That engine, the Texas, was one of the best on the road and they made 
good use of it, backing the freight train into a side-track at Adairs- 
ville, cutting loose all cars but a flat car, running the engine and flat 
car back on the main line, and then reversing the engine, ran back- 
ward at full speed toward Calhoun with the flat car in front and Fuller 
standing on it to look out for obstructions on the track. In that way 
they ran the nine miles to Calhoun in about ten minutes. 
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In the meantime the raiders had passed the freight train at Adairs- 
ville, getting by as a powder train, with the same story Andrews told 
at Kingston, and had run the nine miles from Adairsville to Calhoun 
in seven-and-a-half minutes. 

There they met a south-bound passenger train—which forced them 
to go on a siding. The conductor of the passenger train was suspicious, 
and at first refused to move down the line and let Andrews’ engine 
and box cars out on the main line at the farther end of the switch 
track. Finally Andrews told him he was under orders from General 
Beauregard to get the powder train through at all hazards and peremp- 
torily ordered the conductor to move his train. Andrews’ tone and 
manner were so commanding and his story so plausible that the con- 
ductor yielded and moved his train. 

Then the raiding party once more sped away up the road, with 
no train between them and Chattanooga and ten or twelve wooden 
bridges to be burned on the way. They thought success was in sight 
and did not realize how hard and fast they were pursued. 

From Calhoun the raiders ran rapidly to the Oostenaula bridge 
near Resaca and were trying to prize up a rail from the track when 
the pursuers’ engine whistle was heard. It was near by and running 
at high speed and behind it the engine of the passenger train with 
a reinforcement of armed men. The rail had been bent up but not 
broken or torn loose from the crossties and Fuller, standing on the 
tender of his engine, saw the raiders at work just before they dashed 
away. He saw no break in the track and the engine passed over the 
bent rail with a terrible jolt, but kept on the track as the rail was 
forced down and the second engine passed over it without difficulty. 

Andrews was on the Oostenaula bridge when the pursuers came 
close. He met the emergency by stopping on the bridge, uncoupling 
two cars, which he meant to hurl back on the pursuing engine and 
wreck it, but the cars stopped and when the raiders dashed away 
Fuller’s engine came up slowly, coupled to the empty cars and pushed 
on after the fugitives. With the remaining car loaded with crossties, 
the raiders went on. They knocked the plank off the back end of the 
car and dropped crossties on the track to obstruct pursuit. As the 
pursuers had to watch for these obstructions and frequently stop to 
take them off the track, their progress was made slower. This gave the 
raiders time to take on wood near Tilton. 

While Andrews’ men were throwing wood on the tender and had 
it half full, the pursuing engine whistled and soon came in sight, 
closely followed by the passenger engine with armed men. The 
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whistles screamed, the soldiers yelled and a shower of bullets whistled 
by the raiders and rattled like hail around them but no one was hit. 

But the raiders had steam up on the General and with a new supply 
of wood they could keep it up for some time. They put obstacles on 
the track which forced the pursuers to stop and ran away at high speed 
until they reached a water tank where they stopped to get a supply. 
Before the tender tank was full the pursuing engine again came up, 
but had to stop to remove obstructions the raiders had put on the 
track. In the meantime the fugitives dashed away. 

On the way to Dalton they frequently dropped crossties and wood 
on the track, and feeling that they had slowed down pursuit stopped 
to cut the telegraph wire and tear up a rail. They pulled hard at the 
rail but could not get it up. While they were straining every nerve 
to pull it loose from the ties the whistle of Fuller’s engine was again 
heard and they had to fly. 

The raiding engineers put the General to its best and dashed 
through the Dalton Station at high speed. A mile north of Dalton 
they stopped, cut the wire again, put obstructions on the track and 
were working furiously to pull up a rail but the pursuers were on 
them again before they got it up. 

The raiders dashed away and on through the tunnel and_ then 
through the town of Tunnel Hill. The pursuers followed at high speed, 
dashing through the tunnel while it was still clouded with smoke, 
and kept after the flying fugitives, who were preparing for a desperate 
effort to burn the bridge over Chickamauga Creek just south of Ring- 
gold. Andrews told his men to set fire to the box car, which was to be 
left on the wooden bridge to set it afire and burn it. The drenching 
rain made it difficult, but with wood they had on the car and coals 
from the engine they got the car to burning. 

In doing this they used their last stick of wood, which a little later 
was sadly needed to keep up steam in the engine. 

As the burning car stopped on the bridge the smoke of the pursuing 
engine was seen in the distance. The car was uncoupled and the 
engine dashed away leaving the burning car on the bridge. If the day 
had been dry the bridge would have burned, but the drenching rain 
saved it and the pursuing engine, coming up slowly, pushed the burn- 
ing car on to Ringgold, which was not far, and on to the side track. 

Then came the final race. The raiders had thrown out all their 
eross-ties to obstruct the track and had used all their wood to fire 
the box car on the bridge. They were out of fuel and could not long 
keep up steam. They threw into the fire-box everything they had, 
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even a pair of saddle-bags, to keep the steam up as far as possible, 
but it soon went down and there was nothing left for them but to leave 
the engine and take to the woods. 

Andrews gave his last order to the men, telling them to jump off 
one by one, scatter in the woods and try to work their way back to the 
Union army. 

Mr. Pittenger in his account of the raid says Andrews made a 
fatal mistake when he told the men to scatter. He says they would 
have fared much better had they kept together, and as they were all 
armed and used to fighting the nineteen men would have been able 
to keep their pursuers at a distance. 

The pursuers were near as the men sprang off the engine and fled 
in different directions. Soldiers poured out of the pursuing train and 
rushed after them. Pittenger was captured on the third day and all 
the men were captured within a week. 

They were court-martialed and seven were condemned to die as 
spies. Andrews was hanged at Atlanta near Peachtree Street on June 
%th and six others were hanged at Oakland Cemetery on June 18th. 
After the war their bodies were removed to Chattanooga and buried in 
the National Cemetery. 


Hight EscarEp 


After the execution of Andrews and six others in June 1862, four- 
teen of the raiders remained in prison at Atlanta. 

In October of that year eight escaped by overpowering the jailer 
when he came in for buckets in which their supper had been brought. 

Overpowering some of the guards in the jail yard and rushing by 
others, those eight made good their escape. 


THe Last Srx 


The remaining six were sent to Richmond the first of December 
1862 and kept in prison there until the 18th of March 1863, when 
they were exchanged and sent to Washington City where they made a 
report to Judge Advocate General Holt and Mr. Stanton, the Secre- 
tary of War, who offered them commissions as Lieutenants. After 
that they were cordially received by President Lincoln who asked them 
many questions about their experience. 

Mr. Pittenger came to Atlanta with Mrs. Pittenger in 1887 and 
visited the spot where Andrews was buried. In company with Captain 
W. A. Fuller he went over the Western and Atlantic Railroad and to- 
gether they recalled the details of the great locomotive chase. 
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The body of James J. Andrews, which had been buried east of 
Peachtree Street, not far from the present site of Ponce de Leon Avenue 
and Juniper Street, was disinterred in 1887 by the War Department 
and given final burial in the National Cemetery at Chattanooga, where 
the six raiders executed on June 18th, 1862, had already been reinterred, 


THE MONUMENT AT CHATTANOOGA 

A movement for a monument to the raiders was started by the 
Grand Army Post No. 45 at Chattanooga and subscriptions were called 
for. 

A meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic was held at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1888 and as a courtesy to the Veterans the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad sent the engine “General”, there, in charge of Captain 
W. A. Fuller, who was cordially received and made an address to the 
Union Veterans. 

Following this the Ohio Legislature in 1889 appropriated $5,000 
to build a monument to the raiders at Chattanooga and that took the 
place of the public subscription which had been suggested. The monu- 
ment was erected in 1890 and a bronze miniature of the engine, 
“General”, resting on a pedestal of Vermont marble nine and one-half 
feet long, five feet three inches wide and seven and a half feet high. 

The front of the monument has the inscription, “Ohio’s tribute to 
the Andrews Raiders, 1862, erected 1890.” On the other side are the 
names of the raiders. 

This monument was unveiled May 30th, 1891, in the presence of eight 
or ten thousand people, among whom were the surviving raideis, Captain 
W. A. Fuller and Mr. Anthony Murphy. 

The address of the occasion, delivered by Governor Foraker of 
Ohio, was an eloquent eulogy of the raiders. 

The next day the Western and Atlantic Railroad gave the 
raiders a special train over the road to revisit the scenes of their exploit 
and they were accompanied by Captain Fuller and Mr. Murphy. 


Wuat Micut Have BEEN 

The importance of the raid and the serious disasters which would 
have followed if it had succeeded were thus stated by an Atlanta paper, 
the “Southern Confederacy,” in its issue of April 15th, 1862, a few 
days after the raid: 

“Wad these men succeeded in burning the bridges, the enemy at 
Huntsville would have occupied Chattanooga before Sunday night. Yes- 
terday they would have been in Knoxville, and thus have had possession 


of all East Tennessee. Our forces at Knoxville, Greenville and Cumber- 
land Gap would ere this have been in the hands of the enemy. Lynchburg 
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would have been moved upon at once. This would have given them 
possession of the valley of Virginia, and Stonewall Jackson could have 
been attacked in the rear. They would have had possession of the rail- 
road leading to Charlottesville and Orange Court House, as well as the 
South Side Railroad, leading to Petersburg and Richmond. They might 
have been able to unite with McClellan’s forces and attack Joe Johnston’s 
army in front and flank. It is not improbable, by any means that our army 
in Virginia could have been captured or driven out of the State this week. 

“The reinforcements from all the eastern and southern portions of the 
country would have been cut off from Beauregard. The mind and heart 
shrink, appalled at the awful consequences that would have followed the 
success of this one act.” 


GovERNOR Brown's MESSAGE 


In a message to the Georgia legislature in October, 1862, Governor 
Joseph HE. Brown said of the Andrews raid: 


“Milledgeville, Ga., Oct., 1862. 

“The people of the State have been informed through the medium of 
the public press of the facts connected with the daring attempt made by 
a band of spies, sent by the authority of the enemy, to burn the bridges 
on the W. & A. Railroad. The conduct of Mr. Fuller, the conductor, and 
of some others in the hazardous pursuit, while the spies were in posses- 
sion of ‘the train, deserves the highest commendation, and entitles them 
to the consideration of the General Assembly. I therefore recommend 
the appointment of a committee of the two houses to enquire into the 
facts and report upon them, and that such medals or other public acknowl- 
edgment be awarded to the parties whose conduct was most meritorious, 
as will do justice to their services, and stimulate others to like deeds of 
daring when necessary for the public security. 

“Soon after this bold attempt to burn all the bridges of the Road (two 
of which had been burned and replaced but a short time previous), I felt 
it my duty to organize a military Company to guard this valuable prop- 
erty. Some time after the Company had been raised, the committee of 
the House of Representatives visited the Road and joined in a unanimous 
recommendation of the committee that I add another company to the 
guard, In deference to the recommendation of the committee, which my 
own judgment approved, I directed the organization of a second com- 
pany. These companies now consist of about 150 men each. There are 
sixteen valuable bridges, besides smaller ones, upon the Road, which is a 
great thoroughfare, and will be during the war a great military necessity. 
The destruction of two or three of these bridges over the larger streams 
might not only cause great derangement of the business of the Road and 
great inconvenience to the travelling public, but might so delay military 
movements as to cause the loss of an important victory. The only 
question with me is whether the two companies should not be increased 
to two regiments, and thoroughly armed, equipped and trained, and kept 
constantly in the service of the state until the close of the war.” 


7 di 4 at 2 ' ay | 
Rev. Wm. Pittenger, one of the raiders, who wrote a history of the 
raid in his book, “The Great Locomotive Chase,” died at San Diego, 


California, on April 24th, 1904. Captain W. A. Fuller and Mr. Anthony 
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Murphy were citizens of Atlanta for many years after the War—both 
passed away some years ago. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE RAID 


Executed June 7th, 1862: 
James J. Andrews, Leader. 


Executed June 18, 1862: 

William Campbell, from Salineville, O. 
George D. Wilson, Co. B, 2d O. 
Marion A. Ross, Co. A, 2d O. 

Perry G. Shadrack, Co. K, 2d O. 
Samuel Slavens, Co. E, 33d O. 

Samuel Robertson, Co. G, 33d O. 

John Mo Scott, Co. FE, 21st O: 


Escaped October 16th, 1862: 
Wilson W. Brown (Engineer), Co. F, 21st O. 
William J. Knight (Engineer), Co. E, 21st O. 
John Reed Porter, Co. G, 21st O. 
Martin J. Hawkins, Co. A, 33d O. 
Mark Wood, Co. C, 21st O. 
John A. Wilson, Co. C, 21st O. 
John Wollam, Co. C, 33d O. 
Daniel A. Dorsey, Co. H, 33d O. 
Exchanged March 18th, 1863: 
Jacob Parrott, Co. K, 33d O. 
Robert Buffum, Co. H, 21st O. 
William Bensinger, Co. G, 21st O. 
William H. Reddick, Co. B, 33d O. 
idyevayey Jel, iWvleiyeye, (Cre, 1, Bile (0), 
William Pittenger, Co. G, 2d O. 


THE SURVIVORS OF THE RAD, AND THEIR Post OFFICE ADDRESSES 
JUNE, 1904 


William J. Knight, Stryker, Williams Co., Ohio. 
Wilson W. Brown, Monclova, Lucas Co., Ohio. 
William Bensinger, McComb, Hancock Co., Ohio. 
Jacob Parrott, Kenton, Hardin Co., Ohio. 

John Reed Porter, Portland, Indiana. 

Daniel A. Dorsey, Enid, Garfield Co., Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CAUSE OF ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 


JoHNSTON’s FAILURE TO ATTACK THOMAS AND SCHOFIELD IN TENNESSEE 
Brrorr THEY WERE HnAvity REINFORCED MADE SHERMAN 8 
Apvancr THROUGH GEORGIA POSSIBLE 


While Johnston Delayed a Hundred Thousand Men Were Massed Under 
Sherman and the Atlanta Campaign Began 


The Atlanta Campaign was fatal to the Confederacy. In 1864 At- 
lanta was the center of war industries and a great source of supply for 
the Confederate armies. Its capture and the destruction of railroad 
connections made the continuation of the war impossible for any great 
length of time. 

In view of this great and tragic fact, it is interesting to review 
briefly the situation in Tennessee in the fall of 1863 and the events 
which seem to mark the turning point in the war, for they show that 
the Atlanta Campaign would hardly have been possible if the plan of 
campaign in Tennessee which was proposed by General Bragg, urged 
by President Davis, and favored by General Lee had been adopted and 
carried out by General Joseph EK. Johnston. 

That plan was to attack separately the limited forces of General 
Thomas and General Schofield, then in Tennessee, with the combined 
armies of Longstreet and Johnston, defeat them and recover Middle 
Tennessee with its rich source of supply for the Confederacy. 

Had that been done the massing of 100,000 men under Sherman 
later and his Atlanta Campaign would have been impossible. 

General Jacob D. Cox, who commanded a division in Sherman’s 
army, writing 30 years after the war, reviews the Atlanta Campaign 
in his book, “Military Reminiscences of the Civil War.” He takes it up 
at the time when General Bragg, after the defeat of Missionary Ridge, 
resigned his command and General Joseph E. Johnston was transferred 
from command of an army in Mississippi to man oY the army of Ten- 
nessee and ordered to Dalton on December 16th, 1863 . 

He says there had been some coolness ou tan Davis and 
General Johnston and that General Lee suggested the appointment of 
General Beauregard, who had succeeded to the command of an army 
in Mississippi on the death of General Albert Sidney Johnson. Cox 
says the friends of Beauregard had antagonized President Davis in the 


Confederate Congress, Beauregard was not appointed, and on the urgent 
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advice of General Leonidas Polk, who was a warm friend of both Mr. 
Davis and General Johnston, the latter was appointed to succeed General 
Brage. 

General Grant had not collected the strong forces which were sub- 
sequently put under Sherman’s command and President Davis, General 
Lee, and General Bragg favored an immediate attack on the Federal 
forces of Thomas and Schofield in Tennessee by Johnston’s and Long- 
street’s armies. Bragg urged the advantage of doing this before Grant 
could bring up the strong reenforcements which came the next Spring, 
and that by separating Thomas and Schofield and defeating both, the 
productive territory of Middle Tennessee, a rich source of supplies for 
the Confederate armies, could be held. 

General Bragg, who had been made Chief of Staff, wrote General 
Johnston outlining this campaign, adding that it was intended to 
throw a heavy column of cavalry into West Tennessee to create a di- 
version and if, by a rapid movement, Johnston could capture Nashville, 
Grant would be in a precarious position. General Bragg also wrote that 
if assured of the immediate execution of this plan President Davis would 
order 5,000 men from General Polk, 10,000 from Beauregard and Long- 
street’s corps, estimated at 20,000 to join Johnston’s army, making in all 
about 75,000 men for the proposed campaign in Tennessee. 

Here it is worth while to give an extract from General Brage’s 
letter to Johnston as quoted by General Cox: 


A Lerrer To JOHNSTON WRITTEN FEBRUARY 27, 1864. 


“The enemy is not prepared for us, and if we can strike him a blow 
before he recovers, success is almost certain. The plan which is proposed 
has long been my favorite, and I trust our efforts may give you the 
means to accomplish what I have ardently desired but never had the 
ability to undertake. Communicate your wants to me freely and I will do 
all I can to give you strength and efficiency. We must necessarily encoun- 
ter privations and hardships, and run some risk, but the end will justify 
the means.” 

In that letter General Bragg showed a fine spirit, in doing all he 
could to support and aid the General who had succeeded him in the 
command of the Confederate army after the defeat at Missionary Ridge. 

On that letter General Cox makes a comment which shows the 
great wisdom of the plan proposed by General Bragg and supported by 


General Lee and President Davis. General Cox says: 

“This, of course, implied prompt action whilst Grant’s forces remained 
scattered and were’still suffering from the dearth of supplies which had 
so nearly approached starvation and nakedness. Schofield’s forces were 
at Knoxville, over a hundred miles northeast of Chattanooga. Part of 


Sherman’s were on the Meridian expedition or now returning to Vicks- 
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burg on the Mississippi. Another part, under Logan, were about Hunts- 
ville, as far to the southwest as Schofield was to the northeast. In this 
condition of things a quick blow at Thomas would find him isolated. He 
could be turned by the north before Schofield could join him if he stayed 
in his fortifications, and he could be fought on equal terms in the field 
if he came out of his lines. This made the southern opportunity. To wait 
for spring was to wait for Grant and Sherman to concentrate the now 
scattered armies, to have them clothed and fed, and to have the horses 
and mules ready for the campaign. It is no wonder the government at 
Richmond thought it worth while to ‘encounter privations and hardships 
and to run some risk.’” 


THp TURNING PoInT IN THE WAR 


The failure of General Johnston to adopt the plan of campaign 
proposed by the President of the Confederacy and his leading Generals 
may have been the turning point in the war. Napoleon said that “to 
succeed one must sometimes be very prudent and sometimes very bold.” 
Marshall Foch said that there is no such thing as successful defensive 
warfare. He acted on that and saved France at the Marne. It can 
hardly be doubted that if Stonewall Jackson had been in Johnston’s 
place he would have taken the aggressive and given no opportunity for 
the Federals to bring together 100,000 men under Sherman. Had he 
been there the ideas of Davis, Lee, and Bragg would have been swiftly 
carried out and there would have been no Atlanta Campaign. 

Summing up that situation General Cox says, “the very gist of the 
subject under discussion was a prompt advance against the parts of 
our army before they could be united for any purpose.” 


GHNHRAL JOHNSTON’S REPORT 
JUSTIFYING His Pouicy ofr RETREAT 


General Johnston’s report opens with a statement showing why he 
did not take the aggressive against the federal forces in Tennessee as 
urged by President Davis and General Bragg. He says: 

__ “Tn obedience to the orders of the President, received by telegraph at 
Clinton, Miss., December 18, 1863, IT assumed command of the Army of 
Tennessee at Dalton on the 27th of that month. 

_ “Letters from the President and Secretary of War, dated, respec- 
tively, December 23rd and 20th, impressed upon me the importance of 
soon commencing active operations against the enemy. The relative 
forces, including the moral effect of the affair of Missionary Ridge 
condition of the artillery horses and most of those of the cavalry and 
want of field transportation, made it impracticable to effect the wishes 
of the Executive. ; 

“On December 31st the effective total of the infantry ; arti 

: antry and artillery 
of the army, including two brigades belonging to the Department of 
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Mississippi, was thirty-six thousand eight hundred and twenty-siy. 
The effective total of the cavalry, including Roddey’s command at Tus- 
cumbia, was five thousand six hundred and thirteen. The Federal force in 
our front, exclusive of cavalry and the Ninth and Twenty-third Corps at 
Knoxville, was estimated at eighty thousand. The winter was mainly 
employed in improving the discipline and equipment of the aimy, and 
ponent back absentees to the ranks. At the end of April more than 
five thousand had rejoined their regiments. 

“The horses of the cavalry and artillery had been much reduced in 
condition by the previous campaign. As full supplies of forage could 
not be furnished them at Dalton, it was necessary to send about half 
of each of these arms of service far to the rear, where the country could 
furnish food. 

“On February 27th I suggested to the Executive by letter, through 
General Bragg, that all preparations for a forward mov ae should be 
made without further delay. 


“On the 18th a letter was received from General Bragg sketching 
a plan of offensive operations, and enumerating the tioops to be used 
in them under me. | was invited to express my views on the subject. 
In doing so both by telegraph and mail, I suggested modifications, 
and urged that the additional troops named should “be sent immediately, 
to enable us, should the enemy advance, to beat him and then move 
forward; or should he not advance, do so ourselves. Geneial Brage 
replied by telegraph on the 21st; 

“<*Your dispatch of the 19th does not indicate acceptance of plans 
proposed. Troops can only be drawn from other points for advance, 
Upon your decision of that point further action must depend.’ 

“T replied by telegraph on the 22nd: 

“In my dispatch of the 19th I expressly accept taking offensive. 
Only differ with you as to details. I assume that the enemy will be 
prepared for advance before we will, and will make it to our advantage. 
Therefore, I propose, both for offensive and defensive, to assemble our 
troops here immediately.” 

“On the 8th of April Colonel B. 8S. Ewell, assistant adjutant-general, 
was sent to Richmond to represent to the President my he to take 
the offensive, with proper means, and to learn his views. A few days 
after, Brigadier-General Pendleton arrived from Richmond to explain 
to me the President’s wishes on that subject. I explained to him the 
modification of the plan communicated by General Bragg (which seemed 
to me essential), which required that the intended re-enforcements 
should be sent to Dalton. I urged that this should be done without 
delay, because our present force was not sufficient even for defense, and 
to enable us to take the offensive if the enemy did not. 

“The effective artillery and infantry of the Army of Tennessee after 
the arrival of Mercer’s brigade amounted to 40,900; the effective 
cavalry, to about 4,000. Major- General Sherman’s army was composed 
of that of Missionary Ridge (then 80,000 increased by several thousand 
recruits; 5,000 men under Hovey; the Twenty -third Corps (Scho- 
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field’s), from Knoxville; and two divisions of the Sixteenth from 
North Alabama. General Wheeler estimated the cavalry at 15,000.” 

Yeneral Johnston outlines the campaign from Ringgold to Kenne- 
saw Mountain step by step, showing that there was a great deal of hard 
fighting from May 7th near Tunnel Hill to June 27th when the battle 
of Kennesaw Mountain occurred. In that battle more than 6,000 of the 
enemy fell in vain efforts to take the Confederate positions. 

On the 15th of June General Leonidas Polk was killed by a cannon 
shot on Pine Mountain. 

About the middle of June a division of infantry, organized by 
Governor Brown and commanded by General G. W. Smith, reported tor 
duty to General Johnston. 

Those troops were later commanded by General Hood for fine 
service in the battles around Atlanta. 

General Johnston says Sherman’s Army lost in that campaign five 
times as many men as his own army and his men arrived at the Chatta- 
hoochee in good spirits, expecting a victory at Atlanta. 

General Cox thinks President Davis was justified in removing 
General Johnston because he says that General Johnston did not give 
him enough information to justify his policy, but Cox says: “Neverthe- 
less, the removal of Johnston was a serious mistake: which resulted in 
the fall of Atlanta.” 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 


After the battle of Missionary Ridge the Confederate army was 
gradually forced back to Tunnel Hill by the weight of superior numbers. 
There the Federal advance was checked by hard fighting on November 
27th, 1863, and the Union forces withdrew to Chattanooga. After that 
there was comparative quiet for three months. 

Re Hal te SSP te a : q 
In the meantime General Bragg had resigned the command of the 
\ () MG a Ailes 7 At tal 
Confederate Army of Tennessee and was sueceeded by General Joseph 
kK. Johnston, who arrived and took command on December 28th, 1863. 
7 ea Se . s 3 

Then ensued the correspondence between him and the President and 
General Bragg who advised an advance into Tennessee in concert with 
pal os ratty ra “VVC An = 
General Longstreet’s corps and a joint attack on the armies of Thomas 
and Schofield. 

That course was not pursued and General Johnston’s army re- 

; = 1 Bet . Fo, 0 ; in 
mained in North Georgia in the vicinity of Tunnel Hill during the 
winter. 

O sbruary 23r 2 63 : 

- February 23rd, 1864, when General Johnston’s army had been 
weakened by sending Hood’s Corps, j SC é 

a by sending Hood’s Corps, including Cheatham’s, Cleburne’s 
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and Walker’s divisions to Mississippi to reinforce General Polk, the 
Federal Army attacked Johnston’s army in force for the purpose of 
capturing Dalton, but failed after hard fighting. 

General Grant, having been made commander in chief of the 
Union armies, placed General W. T. Sherman in command of the de- 
partment of the Mississippi, including Tennessee and Georgia. General 
Sherman took command on March 18th, 1864, and General Thomas 
was temporarily in command of the Federal forces at Chattanooga. 

The Atlanta campaign began near Dalton, where General Joseph 
KE. Johnston took charge of the Confederate forces and slowly fell back 
before Sherman’s army, which had twice as many men as his own. 
Johnston’s army contested the Federal advance in a number of hard 
fought battles along and near the Western and Atlantic railroad during 
the spring and early summer of 1864. That campaign reached a bloody 
climax at Kennesaw Mountain where thousands of Union soldiers fell 
in the effort to take the Confederate position. 

In his book “Mountain Campaigns in Georgia,” Joseph M. Brown 
said that the Western and Atlantic Railroad was the means of securing 
the fall of Atlanta and the overthrow of the Southern Confederacy. 
It was the source of supply for Sherman’s army, bringing it 145 car 
loads of supplies per day. 

Realizing this, it is said that General Joseph E. Johnston and 
Governor Brown of Georgia made strong appeals to the Confederate 
Government to send Forrest’s Cavalry from Mississippi to Georgia to 
cut off Sherman’s supplies by cutting the railroad in his rear and forcing 
him to retreat. The Confederate Government did not see fit to bring 
Forrest into Georgia and Sherman with his great force gradually forced 
Johnston’s army back on Atlanta. 

At the opening of the Atlanta Campaign General Sherman had 
98,797 men and 254 guns, of these 60,773 and 130 guns were under 
General Thomas, 24,465 and 96 guns under General McPherson and 
13,559 men and 28 guns under General Schofield. Included in the 
total were 4460 artillerymen and 6,149 cavalrymen. 

General Johnston had 42,856 men and 120 guns, of whom 37,652 
were infantry, 2,812 artillery and 2,392 cavalry. 

During the Campaign Sherman received 14,000 more cavalry and 
9,000 more infantry. General Johnston received 21,600 more men besides 
3,000 Georgia militia sent to him by Governor Brown. 

Sherman’s total force was 112,819 men and Johnston’s 59,248. 

Sherman’s object of forcing Johnston back over the Chattahoochee 
river was more successful by flank movements than by the direct attack 
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on Kennesaw. With twice as many men as Johnston he had the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad behind him bringing 145 carloads of supplies 
a day for the Federal army, and his lines stretched north and south 
along the west side of the Chattahoochee River far beyond the shorter 
lines of Johnston’s army, so that while Stoneman’s cavalry threatened 
to cross the river miles below the railroad bridge, Schofield and Me- 
Pherson actually crossed many miles above at Roswell and Soap Creek 
with their armies, followed later by Thomas’ army between Soap Creek 
and Peachtree Creek. 

General Johnston's army had fallen back from Marietta to the 
west side of the river when a flank movement of the Federals threatened 
to cut its communications at Smyrna. General Johnston had prepared 
strong intrenchments on that side of the river, but when the armies of 
McPherson, Schofield and Thomas had crossed the river above him 
and were ready to begin their ereat right wheel around Atlanta, from 
Peachtree Creek to Decatur, he was compelled to cross to the East side 
of the Chattahoochee and intrench his forces between Thomas and 
Atlanta. Thomas was on Peachtree Creek ready to advance his men 
across it toward Atlanta and Johnston had made his plans to meet him 
when he received a telegram from President Davis instructing him to 
turn over the command of the Confederate forces to General John B. 
Hood, who had up to that time commanded a corps in Johnston’s army. 

Much has been written about the wisdom or unwisdom of that change 
of commanders and many think President Davis made a fatal mistake 
in putting the bold and hard fighting and perhaps rash Hood in place 
of the cautious and masterful strategist Johnston, but a dispassionate 
review of the circumstances from a disinterested source after a lapse of 
many years makes it appear that there were two sides to the matter. 
Such is the view of General Jacob D. Cox, who commanded a division 
in Sherman’s army. 

Hoop SucceEpDs JOHNSTON 

When General John B. Hood succeeded General Joseph EB. Johnston 
in command of the Confederate army defending Atlanta, General 
Sherman’s army was crossing the Chattahoochee. 


While Stoneman’s 
cavalry made a feint below the railroad bridge near 


Turner’s ferry, as 
if to cross there, the actual crossing was made above the railroad by 
Thomas’ army at Paces and Powers Ferries, by Schofield’s army at 
Soap Creek and by MePherson’s army at Roswell, 
The change of commanders occurred on July 17th, 1864, when Gen- 
eral Johnston was succeeded by General Hood. General Johnston, 
courteously assisted General Hood in completing the movements of the 
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Confederate army on July 18th to the Peachtree Creek position and ex- 
plained his plans to him. His plan was first, to attack Sherman’s army 
while it was crossing Peachtree Creek and if successful press the ad- 
vantage thus gained to a successful issue. If the attack did not succeed 
he was to hold the Peachtree line until Governor Brown’s militia were 
brought into position to protect Atlanta. Johnston’s plan in that event 
was to draw his army back through the city and with three corps attack 
one of Sherman’s flanks, confident that even if this attack did not 
succeed, Atlanta was so strongly fortified that he could hold it in- 
definitely. 

On the morning of July 18th Sherman’s entire army advanced in a 
great right wheel, McPherson on the extreme left, Schofield in the center 
and Thomas on the right. On the 19th the advance reached Peachtree 
Creek, north of the city and after some skirmishing Howard’s corps 
crossed the Creek. 

At the same time Sherman’s extreme left under McPherson, swung 
around to the Georgia Railroad, beyond Decatur, and tore up several 
miles of railroad track. 

On the 18th and the morning of the 19th the corps of Howard, 
Hooker and Palmer, crossed Peachtree Creek and formed a line of battle 
on its South bank. 


THe Battle oF PEACHTREE CREEK 


At 3 o'clock on the afternoon of July 20th, General Hood’s army 
suddenly attacked Howard’s corps in great force and the attack soon ex- 
tended to Hooker’s corps, the advance being in columns three lines deep. 

Before this terrible onset the Federal forces wavered at first but 
soon rallied and held their position. 

Nearly half of Hood’s army was engaged and both sides were fight- 
ing for the first time in an open field. Failing to break the Federal lines 
the Confederates were repulsed and retired, leaving their dead upon 
the field. In this fierce battle the opposing armies came together so 
closely that in many places they fought hand to hand. 

Hooker’s corps, fighting in open ground, lost about 1,500 men and 
he reported 400 Confederate dead, left upon the ground. He estimated 
the Confederate wounded at 4,000, but this seems an exaggeration as 
most of them were able to get back within their own lines. 

The first shell from Sherman’s army fell in Atlanta on the day of 
this battle at the intersection of Hast Ellis and Ivy Streets, where it 
exploded and killed a little child which was with its parents. This 
tragedy was witnessed by Er Lawshe and the fact confirmed by Colonel 
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Samuel Williams, then in command of a regiment of Confederate. ar- 
tillery. ' 

On July 21st, fighting almost ceased. The opposing armies were 
watching each other and maneuvering for positions. That night General 
Hood withdrew from his Peachtree line and occupied a fortified line, 
facing north and east, with Stewart’s corps, a part of Hardee’s corps 
and G. W. Smith’s division of militia. 

General Hood’s own corps and the remainder of Hardee’s corps took 
position on the road leading from McDonough to Decatur and turned 
so as to strike the left of McPherson’s line. 

In the meantime General Hood sent General Wheeler with his di- 
vision of Cavalry against Sherman’s wagon trains parked in Decatur, 
which had no cavalry protection as Sherman had sent Garrard’s calvary 
to Covington to destroy some bridges across the Ulcofauhatchee and 
Yellow rivers, and tear up the railroad from Stone Mountain eastward. 


Tue BATTLE oF ATLANTA 


The terrible battle of Atlanta was fought on July 22nd. General 
Hood threw a heavy force against General McPherson’s grand division, 
which was composed of Logan’s and Blair’s corps. This assault by the 
Confederates was sudden, unexpected and desperate. The fighting by 
Hood’s men was terrific. They made many charges and at first had 
the advantage, gained by the suddenness and force of their attack, but 
finally had to fall back because of the overwhelming force of the enemy. 

reneral Hood’s plan was to attack Sherman’s right at the same 
time but the attack was delayed until four o’clock. This attack on 
Sherman’s right met some success, broke through the main lines and 
secured possession of DeGress’ battery of four twenty pound Parrott 
guns, killing every horse belonging to the battery, and turning the guns 
against the enemy. 

In a short time however the battery was retaken by the Federal 
troops in overwhelming numbers. 

The Federal army sustained a great loss in that battle in the death 
of General McPherson, commanding the left grand division of Sher- 
man’s army. A few minutes after his conference with General Sherman, 
hearing heavy firing in the direction of his lines, he rode rapidly in that 
direction. In about fifteen minutes his horse came back without a rider, 
He had been killed by Confederate sharp shooters. 

General Logan, a corps commander, succeeded General McPherson, 
in charge of the Federal forces and after very hard fighting on both 
sides General Hood’s forces withdrew into Atlanta. ; 
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Having thus gained possession of high ground northeast of the city, 
the Federal forces mounted their siege guns commanding Atlanta. 

General Hood’s forces then began to burn their stores, preparatory 
to evacuation of the city. The death of General Walker of Hood’s army 
was one of the sad events of that day. 

The battle of Hzra Church, in the vicinity of what is now Battle 
Hill, occurred on July 28th, Hardee’s and Lee’s corps on the Confederate 
side, attacking the extreme right of Sherman’s army, commanded by 
General Logan. They fought hard from 11:30 A. M. until 4 P. M. mak- 
ing six terrific charges upon the fortified position of the enemy. General 
Logan reported losses on his side as fifty killed, four hundred and forty- 
nine wounded and seventy-three missing, a total of five hundred and 
seventy-two. 

The loss of the Confederates under Hardee and Lee is said to 
have been seven hundred killed and two thousand wounded. The Federals 
making other attacks failed to break into Atlanta. 
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1—Confederate line looking south across Georgia Railroad. 2—Federal fort No. 12 look- 
ing toward City Hall. %8—Federal fort No. 10 looking toward East Point Railroad. 


CHAP THR s LX 
THE BATTLES AROUND ATLANTA 


GENERAL SHERMAN 'S ACCOUNT 


After the battle of Kennesaw Mountain General Sherman began the 
movement of troops which resulted in the battles around Atlanta and 
the siege of the City, its evacuation by General Hood, the expulsion 
of the residents and the burning of the City. 

These operations, including the battle of Peachtree Creek, July 20th, 
the Battle of Atlanta, July 22nd, and the Battle of Ezra Chuich are 
described from the inyaders standpoint by General Sherman’s Memoirs 
in the following extracts: ‘ 

“During the night of July 4th Johnston drew back all his army and 
trains inside the tete-du-pont at the Chattahoochee, which proved one 
of the strongest pieces of field-fortification I ever saw. We closed up 
against it, and were promptly met by a heavy and severe fire. Thomas 
was on the main road in immediate pursuit; next on his right was 
Schofield; and McPherson on the extreme right, reaching the Chatta- 
hoochee River below Turner’s Ferry. Stoneman’s cavalry was. still 
farther to the right, along down the Chattahoochee River as far as 
opposite Sandtown; and on that day I ordered Garrard’s division of 
cavalry up the river eighteen miles to secure possession of the factories 
at Roswell, as well as to hold an important bridge and ford at that 
place. 

“About three miles out from the Chattahoochee the main road 
forked, the right branch following substantially the railroad, and the 
left one leading straight for Atlanta, via Pace’s Ferry and Buckhead. 
We found the latter unoccupied and unguarded, and the Fourth Corps 
(Howard’s) reached the river at Pace’s Ferry. The right-hand road was 
perfectly covered by the tete-du-pont before described, where the re- 
sistance was very severe, and for some time deceived me, for I was 
pushing Thomas with orders to fiercely assault his enemy, supposing 
that he was merely opposing us to gain time to get his trains and 
troops across the Chattahoochee; but, on personally reconnoitering I saw 
the abatis and the strong redoubts, which satisfied me of the prepara- 
tions that had been made by Johnston in anticipation of this very event. 

“Therefore, on the 5th of July we had driven our enemy to cover 
in the valley of the Chattahoochee, and we held possession of the river 
above for eighteen miles, as far as Roswell, and below ten miles to the 
mouth of Sweetwater. Moreover, we held the high ground and could 
overlook his movements, instead of his looking down on us, as was the 
case at Kennesaw. 

“From a hill just back of Vinings’ Station I could see the houses 
in Atlanta, nine miles distant, and the whole intervening valley of the 
Chattahoochee: could observe the preparations for our reception on the 
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other side, the camps of men and large trains of covered Wagons ; and 
supposed, as a matter of course, that Johnston had passed the river with 
the bulk of his army, and that he had only left on our side a corps to 
cover his bridges; but in fact he had only sent across his cavalry and 
trains. : 

“Between Howard’s corps at Pace’s Ferry and the rest of Thomas's 
army pressing up against this tete-du-pont, was a space concealed by 
dense woods, in crossing which I came near riding into a detachment of 
the enemy’s cavalry: and later in the same day Colonel Frank Sherman 
of Chicago, then on General Howard’s staff, did actually ride straight 
into the enemy’s camp, supposing that our lines were continuous. He 
was carried to Atlanta, and for some time the enemy supposed they 
were in possession of the commander-in-chief of the opposing army. — 

“T knew that Johnston would not remain long on the west bank of the 
Chattahoochee, for I could easily practise on that ground to better 
advantage our former tactics of intrenching a moiety in his front, and 
with the rest of our army cross the river and threaten either his rear 
or the city of Atlanta itself, which city was of vital importance to the 
existence not only of his own army but of the Confederacy itself. 

“At this time Stoneman was very active on our extreme right, pre- 
tending to be searching the river below Turner’s Ferry for a crossing, 
and was watched closely by the enemy’s cavalry on the other side. Mc- 
Pherson, on the right, was equally demonstrative at and near Turner’s 
Ferry. Thomas faced substantially the intrenched tete-du-pont, and had 
his left on the Chattahoochee River, at Pace’s Ferry. Garrard’s cavalry 
was up at Roswell, and McCook’s small division of cavalry was inter- 
mediate, above Soap Creek. Meantime also, the railroad-construction 
party was hard at work, repairing the railroad up to our camp at 
Vining’s Station. 

“Of course, I expected every possible resistance in crossing the 
Chattahoochee River, and had made up my mind to feign on the right, 
but actually to cross over by the left. We had already secured a crossing- 
place at Roswell, but one nearer was advisable: General Schofield had 
examined the river well, found a place just below the mouth of Soap 
Creek which he deemed advantageous, and was instructed to effect 
an early crossing there, and to intrench a good position on the other side, 
viz.: the east bank. 

“Schofield effected his crossing at Soap Creek very handsomely on 
the 9th, capturing the small guard that was watching the crossing. 
By night he was on the high ground beyond, strongly intrenched, with 
two good pontoon-bridges finished, and was prepared, if necessary, for 
an assault by the whole Confederate army. The same day Garrard’s 
cavalry also crossed over at Roswell, drove away the ca valry-pickets, and 
held its ground till relieved by Newton’s division of Howard’s corps 
which was sent up temporarily, till it in turn was relieved by Dodge’s 
corps (sixteenth) of the Army of the Tennessee, which was the advance 
of the whole of that army. 

“That night Johnston evacuated his trenches, crossed over the Chat- 
tahoochee, burned the railroad bridge and hig pontoon and trestle bridges, 
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1—Confederate picket post west of Atlanta. 2—Confederate fort between Peachtree and 
W. & A. Railroad. 8—Confederate line near W. & A. Railroad. 
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and left us in full possession of the north or west bank—hesides winch, 
we had already secured possession of the two good crossings at Roswell 
and Soap Creek. I have always thought Johnston neglected his op- 
portunity there, for he had lain comparatively idle while we got control 
of both banks of the river above him. 

“On the 13th I ordered McPherson, with the Fifteenth Corps to 
move up to Roswell, to cross over, prepare good bridges and to make a 
strong tete-du-pont on the farther side. Stoneman had been sent down 
to Campbellton, with orders to cross over and to threaten the railroad 
below Atlanta, if he could do so without too much risk; and General 
Blair, with the Seventeenth Corps, was to remain at Turners Ferry, 
demonstrating as much as possible, thus keeping up the feint below 
while we were actually crossing above. Thomas was also ordered to 
prepare his bridges at Power’s Ferry and Pace’s Ferry. By crossing 
the Chattahoochee above the railroad-bridge, we were better placed to 
cover our railroad and depots than below, though a movement across 
the river below the railroad, to the south of Atlanta, might have been 
more decisive... . 


“From the 10th to the 15th, we were all busy in strengthening the 
several points for the proposed passage of the Chattahoochee, in in- 
creasing the number and capacity of the bridges, rearranging the 
garrisons to our rear, and in bringing forward supples. On the 15th 
General Stoneman got back to Powder Springs, and was ordered to 
replace General Blair at Turner’s Ferry and Blair with the Seventeenth 
Corps, was ordered up to Roswell to join McPherson. 


“On the 17th we began the general movement against Atlanta, 
Thomas crossing the Chattanooga at Power’s and Pace’s by pontoon 
bridges; Schofield moving out toward Cross Keys, and McPherson 
toward Stone Mountain. We encountered but little opposition except by 
cavalry. On the 18th all the armies moved on a general right wheel, 
Thomas to Buckhead, forming line of battle facing Peachtree Creek; 
Schofield was on his left, and McPherson well over toward the rail- 
road between Stone Mountain and Decatur, which he reached at 2 
P. M. of that day, about four miles from Stone Mountain, and seven 
miles east of Decatur, and there he turned toward Atlanta, breaking up 
the railroad as he progressed, his advance-guard reaching Decatur about 


night, where he came into communication with Schofield’s troops, which 
had also reached Decatur. 


“About 10 A. M. of that day (July 18th), when the armies were 
all in motion one of General Thomas’s staff-officers brought me a 
citizen, one of our spies, who had just come out of Atlanta, and had 
brought a newspaper of the same day, or of the day before, containing 
Johnston’s order relinquishing the command of the Confederate forces in 
Atlanta, and of Hood’s order assuming command. I immediately in- 
quired of General Schofield, who was his classmate at West Point, 
about Hood, as to his general character, etc., and learned that he was 


bold even to rashness, and courageous in the extreme; I inferred that 
the change of commanders meant ‘fight. 
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“Notice of this important change was at once sent to all parts of 
the army, and every division commander was cautioned to be always 
prepared for battle in any shape. This was just what we wanted, viz.: 
to fight in open ground, on anything like equal terms, instead of being 
forced to run up against prepared intrenchments; but at the same 
time, the enemy having Atlanta behind him, could choose the time and 
place of attack, and could at pleasure mass a superior force on our 
weakest points. Therefore, we had to be constantly ready for sallies. 

“On the 19th the three armies were converging toward Atlanta, 
meeting such feeble resistance that I really thought the enemy intended 
to evacuate the place. McPherson was moving astride of the railroad, 
near Decatur: Schofield along a road leading toward Atlanta by Colonel 
Howard’s house and the distillery; and Thomas was crossing *Peach- 
tree’ in line of battle, building bridges for nearly every division as 
deployed. 

“There was quite a gap between Thomas and Schofield, which I 
endeavored to close by drawing two of Howard’s divisions nearer 
Schofield. 

“On the 20th I was with General Schofield near the center, and 
soon after noon heard heavy firing in front of Thomas’s right, which 
lasted an hour or so, and then ceased. I soon learned that the enemy 
had made a furious sally, the blow falling on Hooker’s corps, (the 
Twentieth), and partially on Johnson’s division of the Fourteenth, and 
Newton’s of the Fourth. 

“The troops had crossed Peachtree Creek, were deployed, but at 
the time were resting for noon, when, without notice, the enemy came 
pouring out of their trenches down upon them, they became commingled, 
and fought in many places hand to hand. General Thomas happened to 
be near the rear of Newton’s division, and got some field batteries in 
good position, on the north side of Peachtree Creek, from which he 
directed a furious fire on a mass of the enemy, which was passing 
around Newton’s left and exposed flank. 

“After a couple of hours of hard and close conflict, the enemy re- 
tired slowly within his trenches, leaving his dead and many wounded 
on the field. Johnson’s and Newton’s losses were light, for they had 
partially covered their fronts with light parapet; but Hooker’s whole 
corps fought in open ground, and lost about fifteen hundred men, He 
reported four hundred rebel dead left on the ground, and that the rebel 
wounded would number four thousand; but this was conjectural, for 
most of them got back within their own lines. We had, however, met 
successfully a bold sally, had repelled it handsomely, and were also 
put on our guard; and the event illustrated the future tactics of our 


enemy. 
“This sally came from the Pe achtree line, which General Johnston 


had carefully prepared in advance, from which to fight us outside of 
Atlanta. We then advanced our lines in compact order, close up to 
these finished intrenchments, overlapping them on our lett, 

“From various parts of our lines the houses inside of Atlanta were 
plainly visible, though between us were the strong parapets, with 
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ditch, Praise, Chevaur-de-frise, and abatis, prepared long in advance 
by Colonel Jeremy F. Gilmer, formerly of the United States Engineers. 

“McPherson had the Fifteenth ( orps astride the Augusta Railroad, 
and the Seventeenth deployed on its left. 

“Schofield was next on his right, then came Howards’, Hooker’s, and 
Palmer’s corps, on the extreme right. 

“Each corps was deployed with strong 1eserves, and their trains 
were parked to their rear - McPherson’s tains were in Decatur, guarded 
by a brigade commanded by Colonel Sprague of the Sixty third Ohio. 
The Sixteenth Corps (Dodge's) was crowded out of position on the 
right of McPherson’s line, by the contraction of the circle of investment ; 
and, during the previous afternoon, the Seventeenth Corps (Blair’s) 
had pushed its operations on the farther side of the Augusta Railroad, 
so as to secure possession of a hill, known as Leggett’s Hill, because 
General Leggett’s division had carried it by assault. 

“Giles A. Smith’s division was on Leggett’s left, deployed with a 
weak left flank, ‘in air, in military phraseology. It was in carrying 
this hill that General Gresham, a great favorite, was badly wounded; 
and there also Colonel Tom Reynolds, now of Madison, Wisconsin, 
was shot through the leg. 

“During the night, I had full reports from all parts of our line, 
most of which was “partially intrenched as against a sally, and finding 
that McPherson was stretching out too much on his left flank, I wrote 
him a note early in the morning not to extend so much by his left; for 
we had not troops enough to completely invest the place, and I in- 
tended to destroy utterly all parts of the Augusta Railroad to the east of 
Atlanta, then to withdraw from the left flank and add to the right. 

“In that letter I ordered McPherson not to extend any farther to 
the left, but to employ General Dodge’s corps (Sixteenth), then forced 
out of position, to destory every rail and tie of the railroad, from Decatur 
up to his skirmish-line, and I wanted him (McPherson) to be ready, 
as soon as General Garrard returned from Covington (whither I had 
sent him) to move to the extreme right of Thomas, so as to reach if 
possible the railroad below Atlanta, viz.: the Macon road. 

“In the morning we found the strong line of parapet, ‘Peachtree 
line,’ to the front of Schofield and Thomas, abandoned, and our lines 
were advanced rapidly close up to Atlanta. For some moments I supposed 
the enemy intended to evacuate, and in person was on horseback at the 
head of Schofield’s troops, who had advanced in front of the Howard 
House to some open ground, from which we could plainly see the whole 
rebel line of parapets, and I saw their men dragging up from the inter- 
vening valley, by the distillery, trees and sapling s for abatis. Our skir- 
mishers found the enemy down in this valley, and we could see the rebel 
main line strongly manned, with guns in position at intervals. 

“Schofield was dressing forward his lines, and I could hear Thomas 
farther to the right engaged, when General McPherson and his staff 
rode up. We went back to the Howard House, a double frame-building 
with a porch, and sat on the steps, discussing the chances of battle, and 
of Hood’s general character. McPherson had also been of the same class 
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at West Point with Hood, Schofield, and Sheridan. We agreed that we 
ought to be unusually cautious and prepared at all times for sallies 
and for hard fighting, because Hood, though not deemed much of a 
scholar, or of great mental capacity, was undoubtedly a brave, determined, 
and rash man; and the change of commanders at that particular crisis 
argued the displeasure of the Confederate Government with the cautious 
but prudent conduct of General Johnston. 

“McPherson was in excellent spirits, well pleased at the progress 
of events so far, and had come over purposely to see me about the order 
I had given him to use Dodge’s corps to break up the railroad, saying 
that the night before he had gained a position on Leggett’s Hill from 
which he could look over the rebel parapet, and see the high smoke- 
stack of a large foundry in Atlanta; that before receiving any order he 
had diverted Dodge’s two divisions (then in motion) from the main 
road, along a diagonal one that led to his extreme left flank, then held 
by Giles A. Smith’s division (Seventeenth Corps), for the purpose of 
strengthening that flank and that he had sent some intrenching-tools 
there, to erect some batteries from which he intended to knock down 
that foundry, and otherwise to damage the buildings inside of Atlanta. 
He said he could put all his pioneers to work, and do with them in the 
time indicated all I had proposed to do with General Dodge’s two 
divisions. 

“Of course I assented at once, and we walked down the road a short 
distance, sat down by the foot of a tree where I had my map, and on it 
pointed out to him Thomas’s position and his own. 

“T then explained minutely that, after we had sufficiently broken 
up the Augusta road, I wanted to shift his whole army around by the 
rear to Thomas’s extreme right, and hoped thus to reach the other 
railroad at Hast Point. 

“While we sat there we could hear lively skirmishing going on 
near us (down about the distillery), and occasionally round-shot from 
twelve or twenty-four pound guns came through the trees in reply to 
those of Schofield, and we could hear similar sounds all along down 
the lines of Thomas to our right, and his own to the left; but presently 
the firing appeared a little more brisk (especially over about Giles A. 
Smith’s division), and then we heard an occasional gun back toward 
Decatur, T asked him what it meant. We took my pocket-compass 
(which T always carried), and by noting the direction of the sound, we 
became satisfied that the firing was too far to our left rear to be 
explained by known facts, and he hastily called for his horse, his staff, 
and his orderlies. 

“McPherson was then in his prime (about thirty-four years old), 
over SIX feet high, and a very handsome man in every Way, was univer- 
sally liked, and had many noble qualities. He had on his boots outside 
his pantaloons, 


‘ 


ie gauntlets on his hands, had on his major-general’s 
uniform, and wore a sword-belt, but no sword. He hastily gathered 
his papers (save one, which I now possess) into his pocket-book, put 
it in his breast-pocket, and jumped on his horse, saying he would hurry 
down his line and send me back word what these sounds meant. His 
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1— Confederate line southeast of City. 2—Confederate line looking east on railroad from 
south. 3—Confederate line east of Atlanta, looking toward Decatur. 
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adjutant-general, Clark, Inspector-General Strong, and his aides, Cap- 
tains Steele and Gile, were with him. 

“Although the sound of musketry on our left grew in volume, I 
was not so much disturbed by it as by the sound of artillery back toward 
Decatur. I ordered Schofield at once to send a brigade back to Decatur, 
(some five miles) and was walking up and down the porch of the 
Howard House, listening, when one of McPherson’s staff, with his 
horse covered with sweat, dashed up to the porch, and reported that 
General McPherson was either “killed or a prisoner.” He explained 
that when they had left me a few minutes before, they had ridden rapidly 
across to the railroad, the sounds of battle increasing as they neared the 
position occupied by General Giles A. Smith’s division, and that Mce- 
Pherson had sent first one, then another of his staff to bring some of 
the reserve brigades of the Fifteenth Corps over to the exposed left 
flank: that he had reached the head of Dodge’s corps (marching by the 
flank on the diagonal road as described) and had ordered it to hurry 
forward to the same point; that then, almost if not entirely alone, he 
had followed this road leading across the wooded valley behind the 
Seventeenth Corps, and had disappeared in these woods, doubtless with 
a sense of absolute security. 

“The sound of musketry was there heard, and McPherson’s horse 
came back, bleeding, wounded, and riderless. I ordered the staff- 
officer who brought this message to return at once, to find General 
Logan (the senior officer present with the army of the Tennessee), to 
report the same facts to him, and to instruct him to drive back this 
supposed small force, which had evidently got around the Seventeenth 
Corps through the blind woods in rear of our left flank. I soon dis- 
patched one of my own staff (McCoy, I think) to General Logan with 
similar orders, telling him to refuse his left flank, and to fight the 
battle (holding fast to Leggett’s Hill) with the Army of the Tennessee ; 
that I would personally look to Decatur and to the safety of his rear, 
and would reinforce him if he needed it. 

“Meantime the sound of the battle rose on our extreme left more 
and more furious, extending to the place where I stood, at the Howard 
House. Within an hour an ambulance came in (attended by Colonels 
Clark and Strong, and Captains Steele and Gile), bearmg McPherson’s 
body. I had it carried inside of the Howard House, and laid on a door 
wrenched from its hinges. Dr. Hewitt, of the army was there, and I 
asked him to examine the wound. He opened the coat and shirt, saw 
where the ball had entered and where it came out, or rather lodged 
under the skin, and he reported that McPherson must have died in a 
few seconds after being hit, that the ball had ranged upward across his 
body, and passed near the heart. He was dressed just as he left me, 
with gauntlets and boots on, but his pocket-hook was gone. (It was 
afterward recaptured). 

“The reports that came to me from all parts of the field revealed 
clearly what was the game of my antagonist, and the eround somewhat 
favored him. The railroad and wagon-road from Decatur to Atlanta 
hie along the summit, from which the waters flow by short, steep 
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valleys, into the Peachtree and Chattahoochee, to the west, and by 
other valleys, of gentler declivity, toward the east (Ocmulgee). The 
ridges and level ground were mostly cleared, and had been cultivated 
as corn or cotton fields; but where the valleys were broken. they were 
left in a state of nature—wooded, and full of undergrowth. McPherson’s 
line of battle was across this railroad along a gener rall ridge, with a gentle 
but cleared valley to his front, between him and the defenses of Atlanta ; 
and another valley, behind him, was clear of timber in part, but to his 
left rear the country was heavily wooded. 

“Hood, during the night of July 21st, had withdrawn from his 
Peachtree line, had occupied the fortified line of Atlanta, facing 
north and east, with Stewart’s—formerly Polk’s—corps and part of 
Hardee’s, and with G. W. Smith’s division of militia. His own corps, 
and part of Hardee’s had marched out to the road leading from Mc- 
Donough to Decatur, and had turned so as to strike the left and rear of 
McPher son’s line ‘in air.’ 

“At the same time he had sent Wheeler’s division of cavalry against 
the trains parked in Decatur. Unluckily for us, I had sent away the 
whole of Garrard’s division of cavalry during the night of the 20th, with 
orders to proceed to Covington thirty miles ‘to the east, to burn two im- 
portant bridges across the Ulcofauhatchee and Yellow Rivers, to tear 
up the railroad, to damage it as much as possible from Stone Mountain 
eastward, and to be gone four days; so that McPherson had no cavalry 
in hand to guard the flank. 

“The enemy was therefore enabled, under cover of the forest, to 
approach quite near before he was discovered; indeed his skirmish-line 
had worked through the timber and got into the field to the rear of 
Giles A. Smith’s division of the Seventeenth Corps unseen, had captured 
Murray’s battery of regular artillery, moving through these woods en- 
tirely unguarded, and had got possession of several of “the hospital camps. 
The right of this rebel line struck Dodge’s troops in motion; but 
fortunately, this corps (Sixteenth) had only to halt. face to the left, 
and was in line of battle; and this corps not only held in check the 
enemy, but drove him back through the woods. About the same time 
this same force had struck General Giles A. Smith’s left flank, doubled 
it back, captured four guns in position and the party engaged in build- 
ing Phe very battery which was the special object of McPherson’s visit 
to1 me, and almost enveloped the entire left flank. 

“The men, however, were skillful and brave, and fought for a time 
with their backs to Atlanta. They gradually fell back, compressing 
their own line, and gaining strength by making junction with Leggett’s 
division of the Sev enteenth Corps, well and strongly posted on the hill. 

“One or two brigades of the Fifteenth Corps, ordered by Me- 
Pherson, came rapidly across the open field to the rear, from the di- 
rection of the railroad, filled up the gap from Blair’s new left to the 
head of Dodge’s column—now facing to the general left—thus forming 
a strong left flank, at right angles to the original line of battle. 

«The enemy abtacked, boldly and repeatedly, the whole of this flank, 
but met an equally fierce resistance; and on that ground a bloody battle 
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raged from a little after noon till into the night. A part of Hood’s plan 
of action was to sally from Atlanta at the same moment; but this sally 
was not, for some reason, simultaneous, for the first attack on our ex- 
treme left flank had been checked and repulsed before the sally came 
from the direction of Atlanta. 

“Meanwhile, Colonel Sprague, in Decatur, had got his teams har- 
nessed up, and safely conducted his train to the rear of Schofield’s posi- 
tion, holding in check Wheeler’s cavalry till he had got off all his 
trains, with the exception of three or four wagons. 

“JT remained near the Howard House, receiving reports and sending 
orders, urging Generals Thomas and Schofield to take advantage of 
the absence from their front of so considerable a body as was evidently 
engaged on our left, and, if possible, to make a lodgment in Atlanta 
itselt ; but they reported that the lines to their front, at all accessible 
points, were strong, by nature and by art, and were fully manned. 

“About 4 P. M., the expected sally came from Atlanta, directed 
mainly against Leggett’s Hill and along the Decatur road. At Leggett’s 
Hill they were met “and bloodily repulsed, Along the railroad they were 
more successful. Sw eeping over a small force with two guns, they reached 
our main line, broke through it, and got possession of DeGress’s battery 
of four twenty-pound Parrotts, killing every horse, and turning the 
guns against us. 

“General Charles R. Wood’s division of the Fifteenth Corps was on 
the extreme right of the Army of the Tennessee, between the railroad 
and the Howard House, where he connected with Schofield’s troops. He 
reported to me in person that the line on his left had been swept ee 
and that his connection with General Logan, on Leggett’s Hull, wa 
broken. I ordered him to wheel his brigades to the left, to advance in 
echelon, and to catch the enemy in flank. General Schofield brought 
forward all of his available batteries, to the number of twenty guns, to 
a position to the left front of the Howard House, whence we could over- 
look the field of action, and directed a heavy fire over the heads of 
General Wood’s men against the enemy; and we saw Wood’s troops ad- 
vance and encounter the enemy, who had secured possession of the old 
line of parapet which had been held by our men. His right crossed 
this parapet, which he swept back, taking it in flank; and, at the same 
time, the division which had been driven back along the railroad wa 
rallied by General Logan in person, and fought for their former nd 
These combined forces drove the enemy into Atlanta, recovering the 
twenty-pound Parrott guns—but one of them was found ‘bursted’ while 
in the possession of the enemy. The two six-pounders farther in advance 
were, however, lost, and had been hauled back by the enemy into 
Atlanta. 

“The battle of July 22nd is usually called the battle of Atlanta. 
It extended from the Howard House to General Giles A. Smith’s posi- 
tion, about a mile beyond the Augusta Railroad, and then back toward 
Decatur, the whole extent of ground being fully seven miles. In part 
the ground was clear and in part densely wooded. I rode over the 
whole of it the next day, and it bore the marks of a bloody conflict. 
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The enemy had retired during the night inside of Atlanta, and we re- 
mained masters of the situation outside. 

' GENERAL HOOD’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES 

In his official report, made at Richmond, Va., on February 15th, 
1865, General John B. Hood, who succeeded General Joseph E. Johnston 
on July 18th, 1864, gave the following account of the battles around 
Atlanta. The first part of his report, reviewing the conduct of the 
campaign by General Johnston from Dalton to Atlanta, is omitted: 

“The army was turned over to me, by order of the President, at 
Atlanta, on the 18th day of July, 1864. Its effective strength was: 
Infantry, 33,750; artillery, 3,500; cavalry, 10,000, with 1,500 Georgia 
militia commanded by Major General G. W. Smith making a total 
effective of 48,750. The enemy was in bivouac south of the Chattahoo- 
chee River, between Atlanta and that river and was advancing, the 
right near Pace’s Ferry and the left near Roswell. On the evening of 
the 18th, our cavalry was principally driven across Peachtree Creek. 
T caused a line of battle to be formed, the left resting near the Pace’s 
Ferry Road and the right covering Atlanta. 

“On the morning of the 19th, the disposition of the enemy was 
substantially as follows: The Army of the Cumberland, under Thomas, 
was in the act of crossing Peachtree Creek. This creek forming a con- 
siderable obstacle to the passage of an army, runs in a northwesterly di- 
rection, emptying into the Chattahoochee River near the railroad cross- 
ing. The Army of the Ohio, under Schofield was also about to cross 
east of the Buckhead Road. 

“The army of the Tennessee, under McPherson, was moving on the 
Georgia Railroad at Decatur. 

“Feeling it impossible to hold Atlanta without giving battle I 
determined to strike the enemy while attempting to cross this stream. 

“My troops were disposed as follows: Stewart’s corps on the left; 
Hardee’s in the center, and Cheatham’s on the right, intrenched. My 
object was to crush Thomas’ army before he could fortify himself, 
and then turn upon Schofield and McPherson. 

“To do this Cheatham was ordered to hold his left on the creek, in 
order to separate Thomas’ army from the forces on his (Thomas’) 
left. Thus T should be able to throw two corps (Stewart’s and Hardee’s) 
against ‘Thomas. 

“Specific orders were carefully given these generals, in the presence 
of each other, as follows: The attack was to begin at 1 P. M., the moye- 
ment to be by division in echelon from the right, at the distance of 
about one hundred and fifty yards, the effort to be to drive the enemy 
back to the creek, and then toward the river into the narrow space 
formed by the river and creek, everything on our side of the creek 
to he taken at all hazards, and to follow up as our success might permit. 

“Each of these generals was to hold a division in reserve. Owing to 
the demonstrations of the enemy on the right, it became necessary to 
extend Cheatham a division front to the right. To do this, Hardee and 
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1—Federal fort No. 11 looking toward Hood’s headquarters. 
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Stewart were each ordered to extend a half division front to close 
the interval. 

“Foreseeing that some confusion and delay might result, I was care- 
ful to call General Hardee’s attention to the importance of having a 
staff officer on his left to see that the left did not take more than 
half a division front. This, unfortunately, was not attended to, and the 
line closed to the right, causing Stewart to move two or three times the 
proper distance. In consequence of this, the attack was delayed until 
nearly 4 P. M. 

“At this hour the attack began as ordered, Stewart’s corps carrying 
the temporary works in his front. Hardee failed to push the attack, as 
ordered, and thus the enemy remaining in possession of his woiks on 
Stewart’s right, compelled Stewart by an enfilade fire to abandon the 
position he had carried. 

“T have every reason to believe that our attack would have been 
successful had my order been executed. ] am strengthened in this 
opinion by information since obtained through Brig: adier-General Govan, 
some time a prisoner in the enemy’s hands, touching the condition 
of the enemy at the time. The delay from 1 to 4 P. M. was unfortunate, 
but would not have proved irretrievable had the attack been vigorously 
made. Ascertaining that the attack had failed, I caused the troops 
to retire to their former positions. 

“The position and demonstration of McPherson’s army on the 
right threatening my communications made it necessary to abandon 
Atlanta or check his movements. Unwilling to abandon, the following 
instructions were given on the morning of the 21st: The chief engineer 
was instructed to select a line of defense immediately about Atlanta, the 
works already constructed for the defense of the place being wholly 
useless from their position; Stewart’s and Cheatham’s corps to take 
position and construct works to defend the city, the former on the left, 
the latter on the right. The artillery, under the command of Brigadier- 
General Shoup, was massed on the extreme right. Hardee was ordered 
to move with his corps during the night of the 21st Seen on the Mc- 
Donough Road, crossing Intrenchment Creek at Cobb’ s Mills, and to 
completely turn the lett of McPherson’s army. This fe was to do even 
should it be necessary to go to or beyond Decatur, 

“Wheeler, with his cavalry, was ordered to move on Hardee’s right, 
both to attack at daylight or as soon thereafter as possible. 

“As soon as Hardee succeeded in forcing back the enemy’s left 
Cheatham was to take up the movement from his right and continue to 
force the whole from right to left down Peachtree Creek; Stewart, in 
the lke manner to engage the enemy as soon as the movement became 
general. 

“Hardee failed to entirely turn the enemy’s left as directed, took 
position and attacked his flank. His troops fought with great spirit 
and determination, carrying several lines of intrenchments. Wheeler 
attacking on the right. 

‘Binding Hardee so hotly engaged, and fearing the enemy might 
concentrate upon him, I ordered Cheatham forward to create a diver- 
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sion. Hardee held the ground he gained. Cheatham carried the enemy’s 
intrenchments in his front, but had to abandon them in consequence of 
the enfilade fire brought to bear upon him. Cheatham captured five 
guns and five or six stands of colors, and Hardee eight guns and thirteen 
stands of colors. 

“While the grand results desired were not accomplished, the move- 
ments of McPherson upon my communications were entirely defeated 
and no further effort was made in that direction at any time. 

“This engagement greatly inspired the troops and revived their 
confidence. Here, | regret to say, the brave and gallant Major-General 
W. H. T. Walker was killed. The enemy withdrew his left to the Georgia 
Railroad and strongly entrenched himself, and here properly began 
the siege of Atlanta. It became apparent almost immediately that he 
would attempt our left. He began to mass his forces in that quarter. 

“On the 28th, it became manifest that the enemy desired to place 
his left (vight) on Utoy Creek. I desired to hold the Lick Skillet Road, 
and accordingly ordered Lieutenant-General Lee—who on the 25th 
(26th?) had relieved Major-General Cheatham from the command of 
the corps formerly commanded by myself{—to move his forces so as to 
prevent the enemy from gaining that road. He was ordered to hold the 
enemy in check on a line nearly parallel with the Lick Skillet Road, 
running through to Ezra Church. 

“General Lee, finding that the enemy had already gained.that posi- 
tion, engaged him with the intention to recover that lne. This brought 
on the engagement of the 28th. General Stewart was ordered to support 
General Lee. The engagement continued until dark, the road remaining 
im our possession. 

“On the 27th of July I received information that the enemy’s 
cavalry was moving round our right with the design of interrupting 
our communication with Macon. The next day a large cavalry force 
also crossed the Chattahoochee River at Campbellton, moving round 
our left. Major-General Wheeler was ordered to move upon the force 
on the right, while Brigadier-General Jackson, with Harrison’s and 
Ross’ brigades, was sent to look after those moving on the left. I also 
dispatched Lewis’ brigade of infantry down the Macon Railroad to a 
point about where they would probably strike the road. 

“The force on the left succeeded in reaching the road, tearing up 
an inconsiderable part of the track. It was the design of the enemy to 
unite his forces at the railroad, but in this he was defeated. The move- 
ment was undertaken by the enemy on a grand scale, having carefully 
picked his men and horses. 

“A Federal force, under General Stoneman, moved further south 
against Macon. He was defeated by our forces under Brigadier-General 
Tyerson. 

“General Wheeler, leaving General Kelly to hold the force on the 
right, moved against that already at the railroad. He succeeded in 
forcing them to give battle near Newnan on the 23rd and routed and 
captured or destroy ed the whole force. 
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1—Federal fort No. 8 looking toward No. 7. 2—Federal fort No. 7, former Confederate fort. 
3—Federal fort No. 9 looking toward forts 7 and 8. 
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“Too much eredit can not be given General Wheeler for the energy 
and skill displayed. He captured two pieces of artillery, nine hundred 
and fifty prisoners and many horses, equipment, ete. 

“Brigadier-General Iverson captured two pieces of artillery and five 
hundred prisoners. 

“Believing the enemy’s cavalry well broken, and feeling myself safe 
from any further serious operations of a like nature, | determined to 
dispatch a force of cavalry to the enemy’s rear, with the hope of destroy- 
ing his communications. I accordingly ordered Major-General Wheeler, 
with forty-five hundred cavalry, to effect this object. He succeeded in 
partially interrupting the enemy’s communications by railroad. This 
still left sufficient cavalry to meet the necessities of the army. This 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that several determined cavalry move- 
ments were subsequently attempted and successfully met by our cavalry. 

“From this time till the 26th of August there is nothing of any 
particular moment to mention. The enemy gradually extended his right, 
and I was compelled to follow his movement; our entire front was 
covered with a most excellent abatis and other obstructions. Too much 
credit cannot be given the troops generally for the industry and 
endurance they displayed under the constant fire of the enemy. 

“On the 26th of August the enemy abandoned his works on the 
extreme right and took up a line, the left resting in front of our works 
on the Dalton Railroad and extending to the railroad crossing the 
river. Again he withdrew, on the night of the 27th across the Utoy 
Creek, throwing one corps across the river to hold the railroad crossing 
and the intermediate points. 

“His left then rested on the Chattahoochee River, strongly fortified 
and extending across the West Point Railroad. The corps defending the 
crossing of the Chattahoochee, his works on this side of the river and 
the obstacle formed by the Utoy and Camp creeks, rendered it impossible 
for me to attack him with any possibility of success between the river 
and railroad. 

“On the 20th it became known that the enemy was moving on Jones- 
boro with two corps. I determined, upon consulting with the corps com- 
manders, to move two corps to Jonesboro during the night and to attack 
and drive the enemy at that place across the Flint River. This I hoped 
would draw the attention of the enemy in that direction, and that he 
would abandon his works on the left so that I could attack him in flank. 
I remained in person with Stewart’s corps and the militia in Atlanta. 
Hardee’s and Lee’s corps moved accordingly, Hardee in command. It 
was impressed upon General Hardee that the fate of Atlanta depended 
upon his success. Six hours before I had any information of the result 
of his attack, I ordered Lee to return in the direction of Atlanta, to be 
ready to commence the movement indicated in the event of success, 
and if unsuccessful to cover the evacuation of Atlanta, which would 
thus be compelled. 

“As it turned out unsuccessful it allowed the enemy the opportunity 
either to strike us as we marched out of Atlanta or to concentrate on 
Hardee. Lee’s corps constituted a guard against the former, and I did 
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not fear the destruction of Hardee before Stewart and Lee could join 
him, as his position on a ridge between two rivers I thought strong in 
front, and want of time would prevent the enemy from attacking him in 
flank. The small loss in Hardee’s corps, and the much greater loss 
of the enemy show my views to have been correct. 

“The attack at Jonesboro failed, though the number of men on our 
side considerably exceeded that of the enemy. The vigor of the attack 
may be in some sort imagined when only fourteen hundred were killed 
and wounded out of the two corps engaged. The failure necessitated 
the evacuation of Atlanta. 

“Thirty-four thousand prisoners at Andersonville, Ga., in my Tear, 
compelled me to place the army between them and the enemy, thus pre- 
venting me at that time from moving on his communications and de- 
stroying his depots of supplies at Marietta. A raid of cavalry could easily 
have released those prisoners, and the Federal commander was prepared 
to furnish them arms. Such a body of men, an army of itself, could have 
overrun and devastated the country from West Georgia to Savannah. 
The subsequent removal of the prisoners, at my request, enabled me to 
make the movement on the enemy’s communications at a later period. 

“On the night of the 1st of September, we withdrew from Atlanta. 
A train of ordnance stores and some railroad stock had to be destroyed 
in consequence of the gross neglect of the chief quartermaster to obey 
the specific instructions given him touching their removal. He had 
ample time and means, and nothing whatever ought to have been lost. 

“On the 1st of September, Hardee’s corps was attacked in position 
at Jonesboro. The result was the loss of eight guns and some prisoners. 
Hardee then retired to Lovejoys Station, where he was joined by 
Stewart’s and Lee’s corps. The militia, numbering about three thousand, 
under Major-General G. W. Smith, was ordered to Griffin. It is proper 
to remark here that this force rendered excellent and gallant service 
during the siege of Atlanta. The enemy followed and took position in 
our front. 

“On the 6th of September, however, he abandoned his works and 
returned to Atlanta. Here properly ended the operations about Atlanta. 
Of the forces turned over to me nearly two months before, and since 
that day daily engaged in battle and skirmishes with a greatly superior 
enemy, there were remaining effective, as shown by the return of the 
20th of September, infantry 27,094; cavalry, 10,543; artillery, 2,766. 
There had been sent to Mobile one brigade of infantry, 800 strong, 
and to Macon three battalions of artillery, 800 strong. ; 

“The militia had increased, as stated, but counting it at the same 
as originally turned over, we have, against the aggregate turned over, 
48,750—present, 40,403; sent off, 3,100, making an aggregate of 43,- 
503, thus giving a total loss of all arms of men 5,247, . 

“My operations are now fully stated. It may not be improper to 
close with a general resume of the salient points presented. I was 
placed in command under the most trying circumstanees which can 
surround an officer when assigned to a new and most important com- 
mand. The army was enfeebled in number and in spirit by long retreat 
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1—Battlefield west of Atlanta near W. & A. Railroad. 2—Confederate iine near Atlanta 


looking south across W. & A. Railroad. 3—Confederate battery silenced by Federal 
fire near W. &. A. Railroad. 
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and by severe and apparently fruitless losses. The Army of the Tennessee 
between the 13th and 20th of May, two months before, numbered 
seventy thousand effective, arms-bearing men, as the official reports 
show. It was at that time in most excellent condition and in full hope. 
It had dwindled day by day in partial engagements and skirmishes, 
without an action that could properly be called a battle, to forty-seven 
thousand two hundred and fifty, exclusive of fifteen hundred militia, 
which joined in the interim. What with this constant digging and re- 
treating from Dalton to Atlanta, the spirit of the army was greatly 
impaired and hope had almost left. With this army I immediately 
engaged the enemy, and the tone constantly improved and hope returned. 
I defended Atlanta, a place without natural advantages (or rather with 
all the advantages in favor of the enemy) for forty-three days. No 
point, of all passed over from Dalton down, was less susceptible of 
defense by nature. Every preparation was made for retreat. The army 
lay in bivouac a short distance from the town, without attempting to 
construct works of defense in front of the camps, ready to resume the 
line of march as soon as the enemy pressed forward. 

“T venture the statement that there was neither soldier nor officer 
in that army who believed that in the open field between Atlanta and 
the river a battle would be offered, which had so often been refused in 
strong positions on the mountains. My first care was to make an in- 
trenched line, and the enemy, despairing of success in front, threw his 
army to the left and rear, a thing that he never could have done had 
it not been for the immense advantage the Chattahoochee river gave 
him. I arrived at Lovejoys Station, having fought four battles, and the 
official reports of the army on the 20th of September show an effective 
total of forty thousand four hundred and three present, giving a total 
loss in all this time of five thousand two hundred and forty-seven men.” 


J. B. HOOD, General.” 


GENERAL WHEELER’S REPORT OF CAVALRY OPERATIONS 


The fact that the Confederate army, with half the men under 
yeneral Sherman, so long withstood him and caused his forces such 
heavy loss was due in no small degree to the brilliant work of General 
Joseph Wheeler and his force of cavalry. 

That part of General Wheeler’s report which deals with the battles 
around Atlanta is here reproduced: The report was made October 9th, 
1864. 

mal submit the following brief report of the operations of my com- 
mand from the date General Hood assumed command of the Army of 
the Tennessee (July 17th) to the present time. My command consisted 
of two divisions of cavalry, under Generals Kelly and Iverson, and one 
small brigade under General Williams, in all. General Kelly, with his 
entire command, had been detached to guard the Augusta Railroad, and 
General Williams had also been detached and was reporting direct to 
Major-General Cheatham. With the remainder of my command, number- 
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ing about sixteen hundred men, reinforced by Ferguson’s brigade, | 
was engaged during the 17th and 18th of July opposing the advance 
of General Thomas, and during the 19th and 20th of July in opposing 
the advance of General McPherson’s entire army, consisting of three 
army corps. During this time we fought behind successive lines of 
breastworks, inflicting heavy losses upon the enemy, and repulsing 
several assaults of his skirmish lines, which were almost dense enough 
to make them lines of battle, and were always supported by strong lines 
of battle. 

“On the 19th and 20th I was so heavily pressed as to be obliged 
to call for reinforcements, but none could be sent me. About + 9 clock 
the enemy charged my line with a heavy line of battle. General Ferguson, 
who was on the right, gave way, but on reaching his position I re- 
established his line on ground equally as favorable and maintained the 
line thus established until night. 

“About daylight the following morning, General Cleburne, with his 
division of infantry, came, pursuant to General Hood’s orders, to relieve 
me, while I was ordered to extend my line to the right. General Cleburne 
placed his troops so closely together that only a little more than half my 
line was occupied by General Cleburne’s troops. While changing position, 
and before my troops had faced toward the enemy, a ceneral attack 
was made on my own and General Cleburne’s front. General Ferguson, 
who was on the right, reported a force turning his right flank, when, 
at the same moment, a general assault of several lines of battle was made 
by the enemy, Ferguson gave way in some confusion, which expose | 
the right of Allen’s brigade, which, with the Georgia brigade, never- 
theless, fought brilliantly, repulsing a desperate assault and killing 
the enemy in hand to hand conflicts. On the enemy’s second assault both 
the Georgia and Alabama brigades, with the right pues of Cleburne’s 
division were forced from their w orks by an overwhelming force. After 
falling back a short distance the Georgia and part of the Alabama 
brigades rallied, charged the enemy and tetook the works, with two 
officers and twenty privates, besides a number of the enemy’s dead and 
wounded. Some of them were killed in our rifle-pits. 

“This was a most brilliant feat, and the Georgia brigade deserves 
great credit for its conduct upon that day. 

“Our loss in killed and wounded was not severe, and we did not lose 
any prisoners. The loss of the enemy was severe. I then established 
my line and maintained my position until relieved late in the day by 
Cheatham’s division. 

“On the night of the 21st, pursuant to orders from General Hood, 
I moved around to the enemy's rear to attack him in conjunction with 
Lieutenant-General Hardee, who also moved upon their flank for the 
same purpose. My orders from General Hardee were to attack Decatur 
at 1 P. M., which was the enemy’s extreme left, and owing to the 
curvature of his line, was far in his rear. General Hardee supposed the 
place to be cccupied only by cavalry, but on reconnoitering the position 
in person about 12 0 clock, I found that a division of infantry , strongly 
intrenched, occupied the town. Having communicated this fact to 
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1—Federal fort No. 19, south of Georgia Railroad, looking south. 2—Federal fort No. 19, 
Georgia Railroad in foreground. 3—Spot where General McPherson was killed, July 22, 1864. 
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General Hardee, | dismounted my command and moved upon the enemy 
at the appointed hour. Just as I was moving my line the enemy com- 
menced to throw out two regiments of infantry to meet my approach. 
These were overthrown, a number of prisoners captured and the re- 
mainder driven in confusion into the enemy’s ae from which we 
received a most galling fire from both infantry and artillery. Seeing 
the strength of the position in front, I threw a force upon his right flank 
and rear and formed my main lne so as to bear obliquely upon the 
enemys right, with the right of my line covering and engaging the 
enemy's front. From these positions simultaneous charges were made 
upon the enemy, the troops bearing upon the enemy’s right being some- 
what the most advanced. At first the galling fire made the exposed 
section of my line waver, but, quickly rallying, the onset was renewed, 
and with a triumphant s shout the entire line of works was carried. Some 
two hundred and twenty-five prisoners, a large number of small arms, 
one 12-pounder gun, one forge, one battery wagon, one caisson and 
six wagons and teams, together with the captain of the battery, and 
most of his men, were captured and brought off. We also captured his 
camp equipage, stores and hospitals. Just as ] was pursuing the enemy 
beyond the town three of General Hardee’s staff officers came to me in 
rapid succession, directing that I should reinforce General Hardee as 
quickly as possible. The pursuit was stopped and all my available troops 
moved at a gallop to General Hardee’s position. The forces under my 
command fought warmly until the pressure upon him had ceased, and 
night coming on we bivouacked for the night. Just before the troops 
were formed for the attack I reported to General Hardee that a large 
raiding force of the enemy had moved toward Covington, but he directed 
that it should not be followed, as he thought the attack about to be made 
would cause the raiders to return. 

“The following day, at 12 M., I was reheved from my position with 
a portion of my troops and ordered to pursue the enemy. My troops 
were in motion in ten minutes after I received the order, and by mid- 
night I had traveled forty miles, only to find that the enemy’s cavalry 
had returned to his main army before I had received orders to pursue. 
On returning I took my plate on the right of the army, skirmishing 
with the enemy until the 27th. At daylight on that morning, pursuant 
to orders, I relieved General Hardee’s entire line with my cavalry. While 
so doing I discovered that the enemy had abandoned their strong position 
in my front and fallen back to his position north of the railroad. At the 
same time I discovered that a large raiding party of the enemy, under 
Major-General Stoneman, had moved toward our line of communica- 
tions. This was reported to the general commanding, and after being 
relieved I was ordered to pursue, but not to continue the pursuit in 
person unless it was absolutely necessary to take the greater portion 
of my command. 

“By daylight the following morning I had got ahead of the 
enemy and had driven the advance of Garrard’s division, which was 
marching for Jonesboro, across Flat Creek. He, finding himself So 
strongly “opposed, retreated rapidly toward the left of the enemy’s main 
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army. We pursued a few miles, capturing a few horses and arms, and 
caused him to abandon three wagons. About this time I discovered that 
General Stoneman, with twenty-two hundred men, had moved early 
that morning on toward Covington, with the intention, according to 
statements of prisoners, of continuing his march toward Macon. I felt 
unauthorized with my orders to pursue Stoneman’s force of twenty- 
two hundred men in person, particularly as I had received a dispatch 
from General Shoup, chief of Staff, that the left of the army was 
also threatened by a raid. I, therefore, ordered General Iverson, with 
his own, General ‘Allen’s and Colonel Breckinridge’s brigades, to follow 
Stoneman rapidly and attack him wherever found. While this order 
was being executed I received additional dispatches from General 
Shoup stating that a large cavalry force, estimated at over three 
thousand, had crossed the Chattahoochee near Campbellton, and was 
making its way toward the Macon Railroad. General Shoup further 
stated he feared Brigadier-General Jackson could not check its move- 
ments, and that General Hood desired me to move immediately to 
oppose this force with such troops as could be spared. I immediately 
ordered Ashby’s brigade, under General Humes, which was then on 
march to join me, to move rapidly to Jonesboro. I ordered General 
Kelly to remain and hold Garrard’s division in check with Dibrell’s 
brigade, and to send Anderson’s brigade after me on the Jonesboro road. 
By riding rapidly I arrived at 4 o’clock at Jonesboro with Ashby’s 
brigade, five hundred strong, which I had overtaken on the march. I 
here learned that the enemy had struck the railroad some six miles 
south of that point. I arrived at that point about dark and found the 
enemy had moved off on the Fayetteville Road. A courier with a dis- 
patch, and a staff officer whom I had sent to communicate with 
General Jackson met me with a message from General Jackson to the 
effect that if I would press the enemy’s rear he would gain their 
front and thus secure his capture. I immediately rephed to General 
Jackson, agreeing to the proposition. 

“My scouts now reported that the enemy had taken the road 
crossing Flint River at a bridge. Feeling confident the enemy would 
destroy the bridge, I sent a staff officer to ascertain, and also sent 
scouts to ascertain if any of the enemy went toward Griffin. Finding 
that the bridge had been destroyed and that all the enemy had moved 
toward Fayetteville, I changed my course and followed them rapidly. 
Upon the road I received the following dispatch from General Jackson: 

“Two miles and a half from Fayetteville, 

July 29, 1864, 10 P. M. 

‘General: The latest reports represent the enemy moving toward 
Fayetteville. 1 am quite certain they are moving back to cross the 
Chattahoochee. I have Harrison’s brigade in their front at Fayetteville, 
and am moving now with Ross’ brigade to that place. Should enemy 
attempt to pass around the place I will gain their front or flank about 
Newnan. If you can follow and push them in rear it would be well. 


‘Very respectfully, W. H. Jackson, 
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1—Potter House, showing effect of bombardment. 2—Rolling mil! destroyed by Confed- 
erates at evacuation. 38—Ruins of war. 
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‘Brigadier-General.’ 

“Upon arriving at Fayetteville, about midnight, I learned that 
the enemy had passed through the place without meeting any opposi- 
tion whatever, and was then not more than an hour in advance of me. 
I pressed on rapidly and overtook his rear at Tine Creek. The enemy 
had destroyed the bridge and were holding the opposite side with troops 
in strong barricades. With great difficulty the enemy was dislodged 
and driven from the bank. After an hour’s hard labor a bridge was con- 
structed and my command passed over. I had with me at this time but 
four hundred men, having traveled so rapidly that a number of my 
horses had been absolutely unable to keep up with the column, and 
General Anderson, whom I had ordered to follow me, had not, on 
account of the rapidity of the march, been heard from. After crossing 
the bridge I] pressed on rapidly, in the extreme darkness encountering 
parmicaies every few hundred yards, the first intimation of the enemy 
being a volley from their small arms. 

“At daylight I received the following dispatch from General 
Jackson : 
‘Headquarters Cavalry Division, Three 
miles and a Half from Fayetteville. 
July 30, 1864, 3 A. M. 
‘General: Since arrival of your courier I received notice ‘rom 
Colonel Harrison that he is opposite the enemy at Shakerag, three miles 
from here. The enemy has gone into camp there. I move at once with 
Ross’ brigade. I forward Colonel James’ (D. W. Jones’) report. 
‘Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘W. H. Jackson, Brigadier-General.’ 

“Finding him so far in my rear I pushed on and in a few moments 
struck enemy’s line of battle. I immediately attacked and drove him 
from his position, routing the entire ne and capturing two hundred 
prisoners with their horses, equipment and drums. In this engagement 
and the running fight which ensued more than forty of the enemy were 
left dead on the field. My entire force, including my reserves, which 
were not engaged, did not exceed five hundred men. I pushed on, 
continually engaging the enemy’s rear guard, until about 9 A. M., when 
they succeeded, by a rapid movement, in gaining some two miles upon 
my advance. Upon reaching a point two miles from Newnan I again 
overtook him, and captured. twenty prisoners in the engagement which 
ensued. My command had, up to this time, traveled about seventy miles 
without having halted. 

“About this time Colonel Cook, with a portion of his regiment, and 
General Ross, with two small regiments, each about one hundred strong, 
reported to me, increasing my force to about seven hundred men. I 
here found that on the head of McCook’s column approaching town he 
had observed Confederate troops in the town, and without engaging 
them turned off, leaving the town, to the right. Feeling certain he 
would attempt to come into the LaGrange Road below the town, I 
ordered Colonel Ashby to move through Newnan and turn down the 
LaGrange Road to gain his front if possible. I then sent scouts and 
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pickets out upon all roads by which the enemy could approach the town, 
and moved with the remainder of my command, now less than three 
hundred men, down between the railroad and the main LaGrange Road 
in the hope that I might strike the enemy’s flank. After marching 
about three miles I discovered the enemy in a dense wood forming 
a line, the right flank of which was scarcely fifty yards in my front. 
Almost at the same time I received a dispatch from Colonel Ashby 
informing me that he had struck the head of the enemy’s column just 
as it was entering the main LaGrange Road, three miles and a half 
below Newnan, and that the enemy was forming a line of battle dis- 
mounted. Feeling that I was upon the flanks of the force to which he 
referred, I determined to attack immediately, notwithstanding the 
great disparity of numbers, the enemy having fully ten times my force. 
I immediately sent orders to Colonel Ashby to engage the enemy in 
front, while with the remainder of my troops I attacked with great 
vigor. I met with a strong resistance at first, but in a few moments 
the enemy gave way, when, with a shout and a gallant charge, the 
entire line was thrown into confusion and commenced a disorderly 
retreat. We pursued rapidly, captured a great number of prisoners 
and divided the enemy’s forces. 

“While pursuing the enemy I heard firing in my rear, when I 
was surprised to learn that General Ross had left his horses where he 
had first dismounted. Feeling convinced that they were being attacked, 
I immediately recalled the line, returned and drove off the enemy, 
capturing a number of prisoners and horses, and recovering all of 
General Ross’ horses. Immediately after this success, and before I had 
re-established my lines, the enemy made a most determined charge, 
driving back a portion of my line and throwing the whole of it into 
temporary confusion. In a moment my troops were rallied and the 
enemy repulsed. The fight had now lasted two hours. We had driven 
the enemy from every position and captured four hundred prisoners, 
including three brigade commanders, one of whom lay wounded upon 
the field. At this moment General Anderson came up with his brigade, 
four hundred strong, which was thrown into position. While doing so, 
General Anderson was wounded, and the brigade left under command 
of Colonel Bird. 

“Upon advancing my line I ascertained that the enemy had fallen 
back and taken a strong position in the edge of a wood, with a large 
field in front, and a deep ravine, only passable at certain points 
intervening between my troops and the enemy’s position. _The enemy 
had thrown up strong barricades and was using his artillery freely. 
General Roddey, who had been in the town, and had not been 
engaged came up with about S1x hundred men, and was placed. in 
position on my left. He advised strongly against attacking the position. 
T immediately moved my troops to the right, and pressed down upon 
the enemy’s left flank; discovering this movement the enemy commenced 
retreating. I pressed rapidly down the road upon their flank, cutting 
off nearly two entire regiments, which surrendered in a body with all their 
artillery, wagons and ambulances. The entire column was thrown into 
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disorder, and a number of prisoners, arms, horses and two stands of 
colors were captured in the pursuit which ensued. Some three hundred 
prisoners, mostly quartermasters, commissaries and other non-com- 
batants, whom the enemy had captured the previous day, were also re- 
captured by our troops. General Roddey, on account of the fatigued 
condition of his men, had been authorized by me to retire to Newnan 
before this movement commenced. After pursuing about four miles I 
found the enemy had become very much scattered through the woods 
and fields, and that the only party claiming organization had been 
served nearly equally. One column, estimated at about four hundred 
men, under General McCook in person, had moved at a gallop toward 
the mouth of New River; and the other ‘party, under Colonel Brownlow, 
had moved on by-roads toward the Chattahoochee River. Near Franklin, 
I ordered Colonel Bird, commanding Anderson’s brigade, to pursue the 
party with McCook vigorously. In anticipation that the enemy would 
take the direction pursued by the other party, I had sometime 
previously sent Colonel McKenzie, with his own and the Third Ar- 
kansas Regiment, to gain the front of the enemy moving toward 
Frankhn. 
“T omitted to state that a short time before dark General Jackson 
arrived, but his troops, numbering only about three hundred men, 
remained in rear, and did not come up to engage the enemy. After 
dark I ordered General Jackson to take his entire command to the 
battlefield and take charge of all the prisoners who had not been 
sent to the rear, to gather up the arms, wagons, horses, artillery, and 
all other public property, and take them to Newnan, and await my 
orders. The balance of my command left with me I ordered to search 
the woods and gather together the straggling parties of the enemy 
who had been cut off and were scattered over the country. Colonel 
McKenzie was very fortunate in his movements and succeeded in cap- 
turing between two and three hundred prisoners. Colonel Bird was 
not so successful. His instructions from me were to press on rapidly 
after the enemy, and to report by courier to me his progress and the 
force he found himself following. It was full daylight before I heard 
from him at all, and then I learned that he had fallen asleep and 
allowed the demoralized mass to escape to the river. On my arrival 
at that point in the morning I found that some four hundred of the 
enemy had succeeded in crossing, after abandoning some two hundred 
horses and equipments and throwing away most of their arms. These 
were still pursued on the other side of the river and a number captured. 
thus completing the entire destruction of the entire command. This 
proved to be a picked body of cavalry, and its destruction destroyed the 
flower of General Sherman’s vast cavalry organization. General Iverson 
had been equally successful in his pursuit of General § Stoneman, whom 
he met, defeated and captured, with five hundred of his command, some 
twenty miles from Macon. The remainder of Stoneman’s command was 
much demoralized and scattered. Colonel Breckinridge pursued, and, 


in successive engagements, defeated and captured the only organized 
party which attempted escape. 
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“Thus ended in most ignominious defeat and destruction the most 
stupendous cavalry operation of the war. As was acknowledged by the 
brigade commanders captured, their plan was to unite these columns 
on the railroad north of Macon, destroy the railroad, then move rapidly 
upon and release the thirty thousand prisoners of war we held at 
Andersonville. In this he was thoroughly thwarted at the cost of about 
five thousand men, with their horses, arms, equipment, colors, cannon, 
ete. The force which was sent on this expedition numbered as follows, 
all picked cavalry : 


Garrard’s division eee ee gee) ye A000) 
MeCook’s division ee re. ee «eo, U0 
Stoneman Division . . .° . . .~ 2200 

Total Eee es es Ot res 9,400 


“Garrard returned to the army without sustaining much damage 
except the morale of defeat. McCook, according to the enemy’s own 
accounts, only succeeded in returning with five hundred men, most of 
whom were dismounted and unarmed; while none but a few stragglers 
from Stoneman’s column ever returned—making their entire loss over 
five thousand men. Of these, I am informed, thirty-two hundred were 
lodged in prison and the remainder killed, wounded or scattered through 
the country. MeCook’s column was a picked body of men selected from 
his own division and a division a short time previously brought from 
Tennessee by Major-General Rousseau. All this was accomplshed by 
a force of cavalr® not exceeding an aggregate of thirty-eight hundred 
men.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE SIEGE OF ATLANTA 


WHEN tHE City Was Unper Fire Forty Days AnD NIGHTS 

The rain of shot and shell poured on a city occupied by men, women 
and children for forty days and nights was something unprecedented 
in warfare. The long drawn out horror of it and the marvelous courage 
and fortitude of the residents of Atlanta during that period cannot be 
told in words. The reports of military commanders do not show it and 
we can only realize what happened by the accounts of eye-witnesses, 
gathered up and put together in the thrilling story written by Wallace 
P. Reed years ago, when the memory of those tragic events was still fresh 
in the minds of men who passed through them as he did while a boy 
in Atlanta during the siege. 

Mr. Reed has left this picture of those dreadful scenes: 

He begins with a realistic description of the scene in the City during 
the battle of Atlanta on July 22nd. 

There was a park in front of the present site of the Kimball House 
and there General Hood sat on his horse during the battle, surrounded 
by his staff and received reports from the field. 

Soon the park was covered with tables, surgeong spread out their 
instruments and the wounded were brought in. The surgeons had to work 
fast. They cut and slashed and sawed through bones. Arms and legs fell 
into the baskets and the grass was red with blood. Squads of Federal 
prisoners were marched in and the death of General McPherson was 
reported. People thought the battle was a Confederate victory. Then 
followed a reaction: 

“The rattle of musketry had died away. The groaning wounded had 
been carried to the hospitals, and the prisoners had been disposed of. 
Once more the civil life of the city was astir. People crowded the stores, 
and the roar of battle gave place to the hum of traffic. The prudent 
housekeepers, who had been laying in supplies of provisions in anticipa- 
tion of a siege, continued their shopping. Even on this opening day of 
the siege many things could still be had for the money, coffee at $20 a 
pound; sugar at $15; flour at $300 a barrel—these were still for sale, and 
there were many other things at proportionate prices. No butter, how- 
ever, no chickens, no vegetables, and, in fact, nothing that would tempt 
an epicure. At a restaurant a guest would get a plate of ham and eggs 
and a cup of coffee for $25. On this very day a young man stepped into 


a clothing store and bought a felt hat for $150, a pair of shoes for $100, 
and a sack coat, of good durable cloth, for $200.” 


There were five daily papers in Atlanta, the Intelligencer, the South- 
ern Confederacy, the Commonwealth, the Reveille and the Gate City 
guardian. Besides these the Chattanooga Rebel, and the Knoxville 
Register, as refugees, were here for a while. 
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Daily papers sold for 50 cents and were eagerly bought, as they 
greatly cheered the people. But this reaction against the horrors of war 
was brief. 


“After the bloody battle of the 22d the combatants on both sides settled 
down to business,” said Mr. Reed. Under the personal supervision of that 
accomplished military engineer, Colonel L. P. Grant, the city had been 
made the center of a circle of almost impregnable forts and breastworks; 
and thousands of stout negroes, pressed for the work, had cut down every 
tree and shrub within a mile of the fortifications, in order to give the guns 
full play, as well as to prevent the enemy from stealing a march upon the 
works. Still the city was not completely cut off from communication with 
the outside world. Two roads, the one to Macon and the one to West 
Point, remained open, and over these lines poured a continuous stream 
of refugees. Sherman’s army extended in a crescent, stretching perhaps 
two-thirds of the way around the town. The Federals lost no time in 
placing their big siege guns in position, and then the shelling commenced 
in earnest. 


“At first there was a great terror and dread about shot and shell 
shrieking through the air and plowing up the ground. After the first shell 
had plunged the astounded people into the depths of despair, a sleepless 
night followed. The streets resounded with the ominous rumble of army 
wagons, and the hurried marching and counter-marching of thousands of 
men made the sultry air thick with dust. Many of the merchants had 
moved their stocks of merchandise days before, but hundreds had been 
unable to obtain transportation, and were therefore compelled to remain. 
The government stores were still in the city, and the immense workshops 
continued in full blast. It was out of the question to transfer such a mass 
of material in the course of a few days.” 


Although there was fighting South of the City near Utoy Creek on 
Sunday August 7th, religious services were held that day in most of 
the Atlanta churches. 


“The first spasm of fear was over, and the citizens strengthened their 
bomb-proofs, and calmly prepared for the worst. The men moved about 
the streets as usual, discussing the topics of the day, and dodging an 
occasional shell. The ladies busied themselves with their household mat- 
ters, with their ears on the alert for the well-known sounds of danger. 
Many times during the day a busy housewife would unceremoniously drop 
her sewing, and gathering her little ones together, would make a wild 
and precipitate plunge for the backyard, where the family would quickly 
disappear into the bowels of the earth, there to remain until there was a 
lull in the storm of lead and iron. Most of the shells had percussion caps, 
and as fully three-fourths of them had struck on the wrong end, they 
failed to explode. Many fuse-shells were fired, and at night these pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance, resembling so many rockets. 

“At first there were few casualties in the city. An exploding bomb 
would tear up several rooms in a house, or when it fell in the street a 
deep hole would be left, big enough to swallow an army wagon with its 
mules. The people, however, were so watchful that they managed for a 
time to escape injury. 
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“The siege and shelling of Atlanta began immediately after the battle 
of the 22d. According to Mr. I. B. Pilgrim the following are some of 
the results of the siege and bombardment: A shell entered the house of 
Mr. Goldsburg, at the corner of Hunter and Loyd Streets, exploding 
amidst the family, wounding Dr. Gates’ wife and child. Another shell 
entered Mr. Hackett’s house on Pryor street, and one entered the carpen- 
ter shop of Sherwood and Demerest. Mr. Kelly’s house was struck, but 
not materially damaged. Thomas Kile’s building on Peachtree street 
was struck by a shell, which exploded in one of the rooms, and the house 
adjoining Mr. Kile’s was struck by a shell which passed through the roof 
and came out at the gable end. Every building on Cherokee block was 
struck, and each one considerably damaged. Five shells passed through 
Wesley Chapel from the rear end of the building and three from the 
front. One shell passed through ten seats. Four struck the parsonage, 
doing to it considerable damage. Judge Ezzard’s house had a visit from 
one of the shells, and was pretty badly battered. 

“The State commissary building on Peachtree Street was struck by 
one shell. A shell burst at the window of Joseph Winship’s residence 
breaking the glass and otherwise damaging the building. The house of 
J. F. Trout, and also that of Mr. Sieglewitch were each struck by a shell 
but neither was much damaged. A shell entered Dr. C. Powell’s house, 
passed through two rooms, and lodged in a box without exploding. One 
shell passed through the roof of Mr. Hairlow’s house, and another passed 
through an unoccupied house at the corner of Ivy and Peachtree streets, 
tearing it up considerably. About one-third of the houses on Peachtree 
street were struck and more or less injured. 

“Three shells struck the female college building, one tearing away 
about one-half of the belfry. Two shells struck Mr. Trout’s private house 
on the street leading from the ‘Trout House.’ L. B. Davis’s house was 
struck by two shells, one in the garret, and the other in the cellar. John 
H. Seals’ house was struck by five or six shells. Charles Bohnfield’s 
coffin shop was struck, and also Major Shacklefield’s house on Spring 
street. Mr. McLendon’s house was struck, and also the bridge on Broad 
street. Several houses on Ivy street were struck, near Colonel Wallace’s 
and John Glenn’s residences. Mrs. D. B. Smith’s house on Peachtree 
street was badly damaged. A shell burst inside of St. Luke’s Chapel. 

“Tallulah engine house was penetrated by a shell, as was also Mrs. 
Dr. Coe’s stable. A shell exploded inside of Dr. Willis Westmoreland’s 
house and another exploded in a room in the house of Dr. Goodman. A 
solid shot struck the house of Rev. J. S. Wilson, and two shots struck 
John Weaver’s house on Walton street, one of them passing through the 
parlor, tearing up the furniture and the piano. A shell passed through 
a room of the brick house of Mr. Smith, on Walton street, went down 
into the cellar and exploded. A solid shot tore out one side of Mrs. Frank 
Grubb’s house on Walton street. Every house on Marietta street to the 
gas works was struck, and damaged in various degrees. A shell passed 
through Peter Huges’ house, wounding Mrs. Flake, Mrs. Coons, and a 
child of Mrs. Callahan. Mrs. Rhodes’ house, in the rear of the State 
Road House, was struck by a shell. 

“About twenty shots struck the Western and Atlantic roundhouse 
and three or four struck the State depot. Concert Hall was struck by 
three shots, and John H. Flynn’s house was struck, three or four times. 
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Dr. Harrison Westmoreland’s house was struck, as was Mrs. Cooley’s and 
Mrs. Anderson’s boarding houses. 

“The African Church on Collins street, and Mr. Henderson’s house 
at the corner of Collins and Church streets were all visited. John 
McGhee’s house was entered by a shell, which burst in a room where 
Mrs. McGhee was engaged in cutting up meat, but she was not injured. 
John Butler’s house on Collins street was entered by a shell, as were also 
Dr. Brown’s house, Mrs. Schnatt’s, Marcus A. Bell’s, Mrs. Willis’s, and 
Mrs. William Barnes’. 

“The Trout House was hit by one shell, as also was John Neal’s house, 
which stood near the corner of Mitchell and Calhoun streets. One shell 
entered the house of the Misses Durham, but did no damage. The store 
of Mr. Kantrawitch, on Whitehall street, was entered by two shells, which 
exploded and tore everything to pieces. ‘Old man Houghton’s’ eating 
saloon was entered. A solid shot passed through the dining-room of 
J. M. P. Calvo’s house, when the table was set for supper. Dr. Geute- 
bruck’s house, near the mineral spring, was entered. The Appeal building, 
the only building occupied by a newspaper in the city at the time, was 
hit. The Intelligencer office was entered through the open window by a 
shell which did not explode. Rawson’s store on the corner of Whitehall 
and Hunter streets, was hit, as were Wood's jewelry store, and Mrs. 
Valentino’s store. 

“The above casualties occurred before August 4. On that day a shell 
entered the market house, and burst inside, where some thirty persons 
were engaged in marketing, but none of them were injured. The First 
Presbyterian Church was struck on Thursday morning. Mr. Warner’s 
house was struck Wednesday night, and he and his only child were killed. 
A lady refugee from Rome was killed the same evening on Peachtree 
street, while ironing. John Peel’s house on Spring street was struck by 
five shells. On Sunday a militia-man picked up a twenty-four pound 
shell and was picking away at it with a rock when it exploded, killing him 
instantly. August 4th was the fifteenth day of the shelling of the city, 
yet, on that day, as before and afterward, women and children would walk 
about the streets as though there were no army within a hundred miles, 
and nearly, if not quite two-thirds of the houses in the city were still 
occupied by the inhabitants, many of them the oldest people of the place. 

“The wounded Federal soldiers who fell into the hands of the Con- 
federates were taken to the Atlanta Medical College building, which was 
itself occasionally hit by Sherman’s shells. At this time a writer in the 
Intelligencer said that Atlanta would never be taken by the Yankees, 
and that the prospects were brightening.” 


THE ARTILLERY DUEL 

“If any one day of the siege was worse than all the others, it was that 
red day in August, when all the fires of hell, and all the thunders of 
the universe seemed to be blazing and roaring over Atlanta. It was about 
the middle of the month, and everything had been comparatively quiet 
for a few days, when one fine morning, about breakfast time, a big siege 
gun belched forth a sheet of flame with a sullen boom from a Federal 
battery on the north side of the city. The Confederates had an immense 
gun on Peachtree street, one so large and heavy that it had taken three 
days to drag it to its position. This monster engine of destruction lost no 
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time in replying to its noisy challenger, and then the duel opened all along 
the lines on the east, north and west. Ten Confederate and eleven Fed- 
eral batteries took part in the engagement. On Peachtree, just where 
Kimball street intersects, the big gun of the Confederates put in its best 
work, but only to draw a hot fire from the enemy. Shot and shell rained 
in every direction. Great volumes of sulphurous smoke rolled over the 
town, trailing down to the ground, and through this stifling gloom the sun 
glared down like a great red eye peering through a bronze colored cloud. 
It was on this day of horrors that the destruction of human life was 
greatest among the citizens. 

“The shelling of Atlanta called forth a vigorous protest from General 
Hood. The Confederate commander wrote a long letter to General Sher- 
man, calling his attention to the fact that there were thousands of women 
and children, and other non-combatants, in the besieged city, and that it 
was barbarous in the extreme to slaughter them with shot and shell. 

“Sherman’s reply was one of the strongest, sharpest and most brutal 
letters in our war literature. The Federal general took the position that 
Hood was deliberately conducting a wholly unjustifiable struggle, and 
that he knew Atlanta could not be successfully defended. He charged him 
with cowardice in seeking the shelter of a city full of women and children, 
and then appealing to the enemy for mercy. The grim invader reminded 
General Hood that war was the science of barbarism, and that its main 
object was to slay and destroy.” 


THE EVACUATION 

Sherman’s forces finally cut Atlanta’s communication with the out- 
side world on August 31st and the next day, September Ist the evacua- 
tion of the city by Hood’s army began. It lasted into the might and the 
last cavalrymen left it at daybreak on the morning of the 2d, after 
blowing up seventy carloads of ammunition. 


“The sun went down looking like a great ball of fire as it shone 
through the black haze of red dust. It was a hot, stifling night and the 
people found it impossible to sleep. Shortly after dark the streets 
resounded with the heavy tread of marching soldiers, but the dust and 
darkness made it difficult to estimate their number. It soon became 
evident that they were moving out of the city, taking all their field pieces 
and army wagons with them. 

“There was a lull about midnight. Most of the troops had left the city, 
and only a few cavalrymen remained. These men had their orders. 
They were left behind for a special work. Suddenly a series of explosions 
took place below the present Air Line railroad shops and at the different 
roundhouses. The Confederates were blowing up all the locomotive 
boilers. 

“Below the Air Line shops seventy carloads of powder and shells had 
been massed, and all this material was fired. The infernal din of the 
exploding shells sent a thrill of alarm through the city. Many believed 
at first that the Federals were coming in, and that a desperate battle 
was going on in the streets. It took five long hours to blow up the 
seventy carloads of ammunition. The flames shot up to a tremendous 
height, and the exploding missiles scattered their red hot fragments right 
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and left. The very earth trembled as if in the throes of a mighty earth- 
quake. The houses rocked like cradles, and on every hand was heard the 
shattering of window glass and the fall of plastering and loose bricks. 
Thousands of people flocked to high places and watched with breathless 
excitement the volcanic scene on the Georgia Railroad.” 


JUDGE JEFFRIES AN Hyn-WITNESS During THE SIEGE 


Thomas H. Jeffries, for many years ordinary of Fulton County and 
a former Grand Master of the Masons of Georgia, has been a resident 
of Fulton County since 1854 and as a ten-year-old boy lived in Atlanta 
during the siege and saw the shells go over the City. He gives an inter- 
esting account of that experience, which is briefly stated here. 

Mr. Jeffries was born in Atlanta early in 1854 on a Capitol Avenue 
place where Dr. Henry H. Tucker built a residence some years later. 

His mother died while he was an infant and his father, Henry F. 
Jeffries, died a short time afterward, leaving him to the care of his 
uncle, Thomas Moore, a large land-owner who resided on his plantation 
near Bolton. 

Mr. Moore, who was the grandfather of Judge Virlyn B. Moore, 
lived for many years on his plantation, but in later life moved into 
Atlanta and was purchasing agent for the W. & A. R. R. 

He was living on his plantation with his family when Sherman’s 
army approached the Chattahoochee in 1864 and began to throw shells 
across the river. One afternoon a shell fell in Mr. Moore’s backyard 
and buried itself in the ground. Mr. Moore then had his wagons hitched 
up and drove with his family into Atlanta. By that time there were 
a good many vacant houses in Atlanta and Mr. Moore and his family 
occupied one on or near Butler Street near the old Medical College. 

As Sherman soon began to shell Atlanta Mr. Moore made a bomb- 
proof to protect his family. It was a hole in the yard eight feet wide, 
deep and long in proportion and covered with crossties, and railroad 
iron. When the shells were flying over them the family would rush 
into the bomb-proof and so find protection. 

“We could tell when they were coming over at night by the burning 
fuse,” said Mr. Jeffries, “and we quickly got into the bomb-proof. I 
was in the city during the battles around Atlanta, including the great 
battle of July 22nd. 

“The day after the battle of Jonesboro, Mr. Moore moved his family 
and I went with them, to an Irish Settlement on South River, in 
DeKalb County, about ten miles from Atlanta. Mr. Moore was an 
Irishman and placed his family at the home of a Mr. Burns, an Irish- 
man. I was there with them as a ten-year-old boy. 
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“Soon after the battle a Confederate Hospital was established on 
South River and the wounded men were brought there. I saw the 
army surgeons at work cutting off arms and legs and throwing them 
in a big pile. They had no anesthetics and the men were yelling as 


the doctors cut off their wounded limbs. It was a terrible scene.” 


A NIGHT OF TERROR 
DsscripepD By Magor Huspner, WHO WAS AN Hyz-WITNESS 

The terrible scenes of the night when Atlanta was evacuated by 
Hood’s army were thus described in an article written for the Atlanta 
Historical Society by Major Charles W. Hubner: 

“By order of Post Master General Reagan, I was detailed to telegraph 
service connected with the staff of the commanding General of the army, 
taking the place made vacant by Major Butler. I was serving in this 
capacity, under General Joseph E. Johnston, from Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, to Atlanta. 

“During the siege and evacuation of Atlanta, I superintended the 
sending and receiving all telegraph messages to and from the city, often 
delivering important messages ‘under fire’ when headquarters couriers 
were absent on service. 

“The dispatch which came from President Davis, ordering General 
Johnston to hold Atlanta by a decisive battle with Sherman, and John- 
ston’s reply that a decisive battle under his circumstances was impossible, 
passed through my hands, also the dispatch from President Davis order- 
ing Johnston to turn over the command of the army to General Hood, 
which was done, causing general regret among our troops, such regret 
and disappointment, in fact, that President Davis and some of his cabinet 
came from Richmond to address our soldiers. 

“President Davis spoke under difficulty, for there were frequent inter- 
ruptions from the soldiers. They demanded loudly: ‘Give us back old Joe 
—we don’t want a speech, we want old Joe.’ But little satisfaction re- 
sulted from President Davis’s attempt to pacify the intense feeling 
against the discharge of General Johnston. 

“Shortly after our entrance into Atlanta, the siege began and lasted 
about forty-two days, the shelling was continuous, night and day. Sharp- 
shooters, outside the breastworks (Atlanta was well fortified), were very. 
active, and there were many casualties. 

“Our headquarters were in the old American Hotel, which stood on 
the corner of Alabama and Pryor Streets. 

“The Federal gunners got the range of the ‘old car-shed,’ which stood 
near headquarters; consequently both buildings were severely shelled. 

“I have never forgotten the night when a shell entered the front door 
of the building and went through the basement, where the telegraphers 
and myself were sleeping upon a row of cots. The shell passed under the 
cots, severing their supports and tumbling us unceremoniously upon the 
floor. 

“Hairbreadth escapes and casualties became hourly occurrences, how- 
ever. It was somewhat disconcerting to me, when a fragment of a shell 
which had burst in front of the building, came through the window where 
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I sat recording messages, and ripped off the page opposite to the one 
upon which I was writing, and I was relieved when an order came to move 
the office out on Whitehall street, opposite General Hood’s headquarters, 
which were then on the corner of Whitehall and what is now known as 
Hood Street. 

“While located there, one afternoon about one o’clock, came a dis- 
patch from General Hardee, who, with his army was near Jonesboro, 
doing his best to keep Sherman from encircling Atlanta. This message 
read in substance: ‘I have lost the battle, am in full retreat.’ I took this 
message, personally, to General Hood. From the expression on his face 
we knew that grave things were in store for us. 

“Telegrams from the outside world had become less frequent as 
Sherman’s advancing troops cut many wires leading into the city. I and 
the couriers attached to the telegraph office were kept busy taking 
written orders from headquarters to officers on the lines of battle about 
the city. 

“After the fall of Jonesboro preparations were going on quietly for 
the evacuation of Atlanta. 

“The Commissary’s warehouse, which stood near the corner of White- 
hall and Wall streets, was thrown open to the inhabitants of the city. 
The warehouse was filled with foodstuffs of all kind, and for several 
hours a large crowd of women, children and men, were kept busy rolling 
away barrels of syrup, sugar, etc. Upon their shoulders they carried 
hams, side-meat and sacks of provisions, all of which had been indis- 
criminately distributed to the eager, hungry populace; the sight was 
ludicrous as well as pathetic. 

“The army started moving about two o’clock on the afternoon of 
September the first. 

“T remained in the city until nearly two o’clock the following morn- 
ing. A detachment of cavalry remained for the purpose of destroying 
military stores. Much of the baggage of Hood’s headquarters was burned, 
the army lacking the necessary wagons for its removal. 

“Words cannot describe the inferno of flame and noise when about 
midnight the cavalry began to blow up the locomotives in the shops and 
roundhouse. The foundry was set on fire, and about seventy carloads of 
ammunition were exploded. There was great excitement and consterna- 
tion among the residents of the city, as this appalling tumult and wreck- 
age was not expected. 

“Union soldiers were already upon the streets of Atlanta, when my 
comrade and I joined those following in the wake of Hood’s army, which 
was on the march to Nashville, Tennessee. 

“We left Atlanta by way of McDonough road, now Capitol Avenue. 

“My orders were to proceed to Selma, Alabama, to take charge of the 
telegraph office there. 

“When Wilson’s army of about 12,000 men captured Selma I happened 
to be the only person in the office, having remained there to destroy 
telegrams and records which I thought might be of importance to the 
enemy. While thus engaged the office door was broken open by several 
of Wilson’s men. The lieutenant in advance demanded all messages on 
file. 

“Help yourself,’ I answered, pointing to the red hot stove. I was 
promptly made a prisoner and put under guard.” 
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SHERMAN OCCUPIES ATLANTA 
ORDERS THE PEOPLE OuT AND BuRNS THE CITY 


On September 2nd, the morning after Hood’s army evacuated At- 
lanta, Sherman’s army came into the city. Major James M. Calhoun, 
accompanied by J. HE. Williams, E. E. Rawson, Thomas G. Crusselle, 
William Markham, Thomas Kile, Julius Hayden and others rode out to 
meet General Sherman. The Mayor surrendered the City to him and 
General Sherman promised protection to life and property of the citizens. 

By noon the streets were blue with Federal soldiers and sutlers 
came in with their goods and occupied some of the stores. After 
General Sherman had occupied Atlanta with his army he decided to 
burn the City. 


The details of the proposed removal of the citizens of Atlanta 
from their homes was suggested to General Hood by General Sherman, 
in the following communication : 


His Lerrer ro GENERAL Hoop 


General Sherman sent this letter to General Hood: 

“Atlanta, Ga., September 7, 1864. 

“General Hood Commanding Confederate Army: 

“General: I have deemed it to be for the interest of the United 
States that the citizens now residing in Atlanta shall remove; those who 
prefer to go South, the rest to go North. For the former I can provide 
transportation in cars as far as Rough and Ready, and also wagons; but 
that their removal may be made with as little discomfort as possible, 
it will be necessary to help the families from the cars at Rough and 
Ready to the cars at Lovejoys. If you consent, I will undertake to 
remove all the families who prefer to go South to Rough and Ready with 
all their moveable effects, viz: clothing, trunks, reasonable furniture, 
bedding, etc., with their servants, white or black, with the proviso that 
no force will be used toward the blacks in one way or another; but 
if they want to go with their masters and mistresses they may go, 
otherwise they will be sent away, except the men, who may be employed 
by our quartermaster. Atlanta is no place for families or non-combatants, 
and I have no desire to send them North if you will assist to convey 
them South. If my proposition meets your views I will consent to have 
troops in the neighborhood of Rough and Ready, stipulating that no 
wagon, horses, animals or persons, sent for the purpose stated, shall be 
in any way harmed or molested; you on your part agreeing that no 
cars, Carriages, persons or animals, shall be interfered with. Each might 
send a guard, say of one hundred men, to maintain order, and to limit the 
truce to ten days after a certain time appointed. I have authorized the 
mayor to choose two citizens to carry this letter, and such other docu- 
ments as he may forward in explanation. I shall await your reply. I 
have the honor to be your obedient servant. 


“W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General.” 
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GENERAL Hoop’s REepiy 


“To this proposition of General Sherman, General Hood replied as 

follows: “Headquarters, Army of the Tennessee, 
September 8, 1864. 

“To Major General W. T. Sherman: 

“GENERAL: Your letter of yesterday’s date, borne by James M. 
Ball and James R. Crew, citizens of Atlanta, has been received. You say 
therein that you deem it to be for the interests of the United States for 
the citizens residing in Atlanta to be removed, etc., I do not consider 
that I have any alternative in the matter. I accept the proposition to 
declare a truce of ten days, or such time as may be necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose mentioned, and shall render all the assistance in my 
power to expedite the transportation of citizens in this direction. I 
suggest that a staff officer be appointed by you to superintend the 
removal to Rough and Ready, while I will appoint a like officer to 
control the removal further south; that a guard of one hundred men be 
sent by each party as you propose, to maintain order at that place, and 
that the removal begin next Monday. 

“And now, sir, permit me to say that the unprecedented measure you 
propose transcends, in studied and ingenious cruelty, all acts ever before 
brought to my attention in the dark history of this war. In the name of 
God and humanity I protest, and believe you will find yourself wrong 
in thus expelling from their homes and firesides the wives and children 
of a brave people. I have the honor to be, General, 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Seb OO Drs 
Mayor CaLHoun’s APPEAL TO SHERMAN 
After the occupation of Atlanta by Sherman’s army, when he had 
ordered the citizens to depart, Mayor Calhoun and Councilmen E. E. 


Rawson and L. C. Wells sent this letter to General Sherman: 

“The undersigned, Mayor, and two members of Council, for the City 
of Atlanta, for the time being the only local organ of the people of said 
city to express their wants and wishes, ask leave most earnestly, but 
respectfully, to petition you to reconsider the order requiring them to 
leave Atlanta. 

“At the first view it struck us the measure would involve extraordinary 
hardship and loss, but since we have seen the practical execution of it, 
so far as it has progressed, and the individual condition of many of the 
people, and heard their statements as to the inconveniences, loss and suf- 
fering attending it, we are satisfied it will involve, in the aggregate, 
consequences appalling and heartrending. 

“Many poor women are in an advanced state of pregnancy: others 
now having young children, and whose husbands are either in the army, 
prisoners, or dead. Some say, ‘I have such a one sick at home; who will 
wait on them when I am gone?’ Others say, ‘What are we to do? We 
have no houses to go to, and no means to buy, build or rent any—no 
parents, friends or relatives to go to.’ Another says, ‘I will try and take 
this or that article of property, but such and such things I must leave 
behind, though I need them much.’ We reply to them: General Sherman 
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will carry your property to Rough and Ready, and General Hood will take 
it from there on. And they reply to that, ‘But I want to leave the railway 
at such and such a point, and cannot get conveyance from there on.’ 

“We only refer to a few facts to try to illustrate in part how this 
measure will operate in practice, and before your arrival here a large 
portion of the people had retired south, so that the country south of this 
is already crowded, and without houses to accommodate the people, and 
we are informed that many are now starving in churches and other out- 
buildings. This being so, how is it possible for the people still here 
(mostly women and children) to find any shelter? And how can they 
live through the winter in the woods—no shelter nor subsistence—in the 
midst of strangers who know them not, and without the power to assist 
them, if they were willing to do so? 

“This is but a feeble picture of the consequences of this measure. 
You know the woe, the horror, and the suffering cannot be described by 
words. Imagination can only conceive of it, and we ask you to take these 
things into consideration, 

“We know your mind and time are constantly occupied with the duties 
of your command, which almost deters us from asking your attention to 
this matter; but thought it might be you had not considered the subject 
in all its awful consequences, and that on more reflection you, we hope, 
would not make this people an exception to all mankind, for we know of 
no such instance ever having occurred; surely none such in the United 
States; and what has this helpless people done that they should be driven 
from their homes, to wander, as strangers, outcasts and exiles, and to 
subsist on charity? 

“We do not know, as yet, the number of people still here. Of those 
who are here, we are satisfied a respectable number, if allowed to remain 
at home, could subsist for several months without assistance, and a 
respectable number for a much longer time, and who might not need 
assistance at any time. 

“In conclusion, we must earnestly and solemnly petition you to recon- 
sider this order, or modify it, and suffer this unfortunate people to remain 
at home and enjoy what little means they have. 


‘Respectfully submitted, 


“JAMES M. CALHOUN, Mayor, 
“E. E. RAWSON, Councilman, 
1s Ca WHEELS Councilman: 


To this letter General Sherman replied at length saying that his 
course was necessary to the success of the Union army and their suc- 
cess was the only way to restore peace. He declined to withdraw or 
change the order. 


During the ten days’ truce, by agreement between Sherman and 


Hood those residents of Atlanta desiring to go South were sent to 
Rough and Ready, where they were received by the Confederates, and 


those wishing to go North were sent there by Sherman. 
Nn 


Some 446 families, including 705 adults, 860 children and 79 
servants, with an average of 1654 pounds of furniture and household 
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goods per family, were removed from the city, most of them going 
South. 

When the people had left Atlanta, General Sherman burned the 
city, with the exception of a few houses, including the City Hall and 
a few churches. 

General W. P. Howard reported to Governor Brown that the Fed- 
eral army had destroyed 3800 houses in Atlanta and others about 
the city making a total of 4500 burned, leaving 400. 


THE ATHENEUM 
Atlanta’s Ante Bellum Opera House 


CHAPTER XI 
ATLANTA AS SHERMAN LEFT IT 


CrrizeNs BEGAN To RETURN AND REBUILD THE City WITHIN A MONTH 
AFTER THE FEDERAL SOLDIERS LEFT 


The last of General Sherman’s army left Atlanta in November 
1864 and the City was soon reoccupied by the Confederates. On Novem- 
ber 26th, 1864, General Howell Cobb appointed Colonel Luther J. 
Glenn commander of the Atlanta Post and on December 5th Captain 
Thomas L. Dodd was made Provost-Marshal. 

Long before the end of. the war and within less than a month after 
Sherman’s army left Atlanta, the residents of the City began to return, 
and undismayed by the terrible calamity which had befallen them, began 
to rebuild the city and reorganize its business and industry. 

On December 25th, 1864, about a month after the last Union 
soldiers left Atlanta, Rev. H. C. Hornady preached in the First Baptist 
Church. 

Conditions were very different from what they had been. The 
W. & A. Railroad was torn up from Atlanta to the river, the bridge 
over the Chattahoochee had been burned and a large part of the City 
was in ruins. 


GENERAL Howarp’s Report on ATLANTA 


In a report to Governor Brown, General W. P. Howard gave this 
description of Atlanta after the evacuation of Sherman’s army: 

“Every species of machinery that was not destroyed by fire was most 
ingeniously broken and thus made worthless. And of all the steam boilers, 
switches, frogs, etc., nothing escaped. In the angle of Hunter street, 
commencing at the city hall, and running east, and on McDonough street, 
running south, all houses were destroyed. The jail and calaboose were 
burned. All business houses, except those on Alabama street, commencing 
with the City Hotel, running east to Loyd street, were burned. All the 
hotels except the Gate City Hotel were burned. The estimate was that 
out of 3,800 houses only 400 were left standing within the city limits, and 
when those outside of the corporate limits of the city were taken into 
account, it was estimated that the Federal army destroyed in and about 
Atlanta about 4,500 houses. 

“Two-thirds of the shade trees in the city park and of the timber in 
the suburbs were destroyed. The Masonic Hall was not burned, but the 
corner stone was marred. The city hall was damaged but not destroyed. 
The Second Baptist, Second Presbyterian, Trinity M. E., and Catholic 
churches and all the residences adjacent, between Mitchell and Peters 
streets, running southeast, and between Loyd and Washington streets, 
running southwest, were safe. The saving from destruction of this large 
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block of property was all attributed to Rev. Father O’Reilly, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, there being a large number of Roman Catholics in the 
Federal army, who sympathized with their fellow-Catholics in Atlanta, 
who were in danger of losing their fine property here, and who used their 
efforts toward saving it, and as to destroy any of the property in the 
vicinity would endanger the existence of the Roman Catholic Church and 
parsonage, all of the above described property was left unharmed. 

“The Protestant Methodist, the African, and the Christian Churches 
were all destroyed. All other churches were saved. The Atlanta Medical 


1—Ante Bellum Car-shed. 2—Atlanta in 1864. 


College was saved by Dr. D’Alvigny, who was left in charge of the 
wounded. The Female College was torn down for the brick with which 
it was designed to erect winter quarters. 

“All institutions of learning were destroyed. Roderick Badger, the 
negro dentist, and his brother, Robert Badger, a train hand on the West 
Point and LaGrange Railroad, both of whom were well known to the 
citizens of Atlanta, were assistant professors to three philanthropic north- 
men in the instruction of the African race in the African Church, which 
had been converted into an institution of learning. Many of the finest 
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houses which were left in the city were occupied by persons who had 
never before lived in such elegant style. They had fine furniture, carpets, 
pianos, mirrors, etc., etc., to which they had always hitherto been wholly 
unaccustomed. There were about fifty families that remained in the city 
during its occupancy by the Federal army. 

“Peachtree street was burned up from the center of the city to Wesley 
Chapel. Hunnicutt’s drug store was a heap of ruins, as was the commis- 
sion house that stood beside it. In Johnson’s marble works there was left 
but one small wooden shed. Proceeding northward, where there had stood 
a number of buildings that were three stories high above the cellars, and 
in which most of the business of the city had been transacted before the 
war, there was nothing but a mass of ruins. On this street the second 
building left standing was a wooden one owned by Dr. Tucker, of Pen- 
field. The mansions of Sasseen and Judge Ezzard were left standing. 
Wesley Chapel remained, but it was horribly desecrated. Above Wesley 
Chapel, Peachtree street had suffered but little. From Rall’s store to 
the residence of Mrs. Luckie, all the dwellings remained except Mr. 
Ripley’s, Mr. Grubb’s, Rev. Mr. Pinkerton’s, and a house belonging to 
J. R. Wallace. On Marietta street, all the business houses were destroyed, 
but after leaving these no house on either side was completely destroyed 
for an entire block, and as far as the residence of Mr. Goode, which was 
standing. After passing this house, the torch had been applied to every 
building on the street, its entire length, with the exception of the resi- 
dences of Dean, Mills, and Mrs. Sowers, and a few insignificant structures 
in the neighborhood of the sword factory, which was destroyed, as were 
the button factory and grist-mill. 

“Whitehall street in its entire length, from Roark’s corner to Captain 
Gaskill’s residence, which was left standing, was entirely destroyed. Fully 
one-half of the business houses in Atlanta were included in this space, 
and the ruin was complete. It was at first a matter of surprise that the 
block on Whitehall street, bounded on the north by Mitchell street, and 
on the south by Peters street, should have escaped destruction; but in 
time the explanation was made that an old man named Baker was, at the 
time, in the agonies of death, and this fact being reported to the proper 
authorities saved the block. The Masonic Hall was saved by the mystic 
signs and symbols of the neighborhood. 

“For three hundred yards on Decatur street, beginning where stood 
the Christian Church, and ending with the spot where the government 
armory stood, all the private residences were left standing. After passing 
this space and proceeding in the direction of Decatur for some three 
miles, all the houses were burned with two or three trifling exceptions. 
Among those destroyed was the fine residence of General L. J. Gartrell. 

“On the street in the rear of the Trout House every house was burned. 
On Butler street only Mr. Toon’s house was destroyed, and on Calhoun 
street all were left standing except Joseph Barnes’s and a brick house 
adjoining. On Houston street every house was destroyed from Mrs. 
Williamson's east, which remained, except Bob Yancey’s, Colonel Whit- 
aker’s and Mr. Johnson’s. From Mrs. Williamson’s to Peachtree all were 
left standing. On Ivy street the destroyed houses were A. Wallace’s, and 
all the rest on the same block, E. R. Walker’s, Joseph Wyly’s, Cleveland’s 
and the house on the corner of Ivy and Houston streets. On Pryor street 
all were left standing from Alabama to Rawson’s except the Kilby board- 
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ing house and a house C. C. Henley lived in. From Rawson’s all were 
destroyed except the one built by Mr. Coleman. On Washington street 
all were left standing except that of W. P. Inman, and the one adjoining 
and the two opposite. On Crew street all were standing except that 
built by E. E. Rawson, one occupied by F. M. Richardson, one owned by 
T. S. Stoy, one by Mrs. Enright, and one built by E. Buice. On McDon- 
ough street, from the city hall to Ball’s house, all were standing except 
those of John M. Clark, James Morris and William and B. T. Lamb. From 
Mr. Ball’s out all were destroyed. On Hunter street all were standing 
except Reed’s, Browning’s and an old house occupied as a hospital. On 
Fair street all were standing except two owned by Marshal Jones and 
Z. R. Jones, and the offices of Dr. Hardin and Dr. Grant. 


ATLANTA RISING FROM THE ASHES 
CITIZENS RETURN TO BUILD THE CiTy In DECEMBER, 1864 


Writing on December 15th, 1864, when the ashes of war had hardly 
cooled, a member of the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel staff wrote 
from Atlanta a detailed description of the wreck of the city by Sherman’s 
army, which had only left in November and added: 

“Many of the old citizens are returning, and the general watch-word 
is repair and rebuild. 

“Whit Anderson has opened a bar-room on Decatur street, where he 
serves his customers with dignity and grace, and Sid Holland a small 
grocery on Peachtree Street. 

“The Intelligencer has returned, and is now issuing an extra from the 
old shoe factory on Alabama street. 

“J. J. Toon has secured the old pay office on Whitehall street for an 
office, and resides in Markham’s fine villa on Walton Street. 

“The Post Office is open on Decatur Street, under the charge of the 
energetic Dick Walls; and Bob Yancey has his shaving emporium next 
door. 

“Many of our citizens who were reported to have gone north have not 
gone out of the Southern States, Markham, Schofield, the Dunnings, 
Banks, Edwards, Boutelle, Lazaron, and a few others only went to the 
north. 

“Dr. Beach went to Louisiana, designing to return. 

“The residence of Rev. A. F. Freeman was removed to make room 
for a line of works from the Georgia railroad to James Clarke’s, North- 
west corner Washington and Rawson Streets). The churches are all 
standing except Payne’s and Evans’ Chapels and the Christian Church. 

“A municipal election was held on the first week in this month, 
resulting as follows: 

“Mayor, James M. Calhoun, Members of Council—1st Ward, Colonel 
John Collier, B. N. Williford; second ward, F. M. Richardson, J. S. 
Salmons; third ward, T. W. J. Hill, L. S. Meade; Fourth Ward, George 
W. Terry, T. R. Ripley; fifth ward, Dr. J. H. Simmons, E. R. Sasseen, 
J. Silvey. 

“Candidates for judge of the inferior court are coming out rapidly, 
O. H. Jones, J. R. Wallace, Dr. J. W. Price, F. M. Richardson, Thomas 
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Connally, E. M. Taliaferro, and Perino Brown, are already announced. 
It is generally conceded that Perino Brown is hard to beat for any 
office. His affable manners and upright deportment win the confidence 
Otmalile 

“Johnson Bridwell has started a salt factory. 

“Col. L. J. Glenn, the efficient commandant of the post, is considered 
the right man in the right place. He is courteous to all, yet rigidly 
attentive to the interests of the government and the people. 

“The Macon & Western railroad is running to Lovejoys station and 
the Atlanta and LaGrange railroad to Palmetto. The City is filled with 
thousands of dogs and cats, ownerless and almost wild.” 


THE CITIZENS Quick To RETURN 


Wallace Reed in his book has a list of the first leaders to return 
and gives an idea of their early struggles, the difficulties they sur- 
mounted, their unquenchable courage and the extraordinary spirit which 
animated them. From his book the following is taken: 


“Among the first of the exiled citizens to return to Atlanta were 
Mayor James M. Calhoun, Marshal O. H. Jones, Dr. J. F. Alexander, 
Colonel J. W. Duncan, Judge Butt, Colonel Coward, Perino Brown, Major 
Bacon, Major Thompson, Dr. Simmons, Er Lawshe, Messrs. L. S. Salmons, 
Peck, Purtell, and J. T. Porter, all before December 19. Colonel Jared I. 
Whitaker and family returned December 15. Before the 20th Colonel 
N. J. Hammong had returned, and also Rev. H. C. Hornady, A. K. Seago, 
Colonel G. W. Lee, W. W. Roark, Judge C. H. Strong, Captain Hubbard, 
W. P. Howard, and others; the latter gentleman being appointed by Gov- 
ernor Brown to take charge of the property belonging to the State. 
One of the first business men to establish himself after this re-occupation 
of the city, was J. G. Pounds, at the corner of Mitchell and Whitehall 
streets, as a general commission merchant and agent for the sale and 
purchase of country produce, real estate, and the renting of houses, etc., 
etc. The Rev. H. C. Hornady was advertised to preach on Sunday, 
December 25, in the First Baptist Church. 

“From this time on through the winter the people came back grad- 
ually, but in the spring the arrivals were more numerous. During March 
the population of the city increased day by day. Every train that arrived 
was crowded with those, who, after living for months among strangers 
were again seeking the familiar haunts of home. But in many cases they 
found, upon returning, where once they dwelt in peace and comfort, but 
the footprints of ruin and the marks of destruction. The papers stated 
that the abandoned wretch and the heartless vandal had passed this way. 
But it was gratifying to witness the spirit of those returning, the devotion 
to the city, almost amounting to idolatry, which animated almost every one 
returning to the city. It was the determination of her citizens that 
Atlanta should yet arise from her ashes and her ruins, and ever surpass 
everything she had been in the past. 

“The want of materials and the difficulty of procuring the necessary 
labor prevented, however, for a considerable time, the erection of large 
and costly buildings, but many small, cheap houses, such as would serve 
to meet the wants of trade and commerce were soon erected. The markets 
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were tolerably well supplied, and though the schedule was rather high, 
yet the necessities of life were to be obtained in sufficient quantities to 
meet all demands. 


“Church privileges were very good, and by the first of April services 
were regularly held in five different churches. Besides these several 
Sunday Schools were in successful operation. On Sunday, April 2nd, the 
following preachers were in their pulpits: Rev. John S. Wilson, D.D., 
Central Presbyterian; Rev. W. M. Wightman, D.D., Wesley Chapel; 
Rev. R. A. Holland, D.D., Trinity Church, at 10:30 A. M. and Rev. W. M. 
Wightman at 3 P. M.” 


CONDITIONS IN ATLANTA AFTER THE HvACUATION 


“After the evacuation of Atlanta by Sherman’s army the condition of 
the city was deplorable, and the demoralization of the Confederate sol- 
diers was extreme. Civil government was paralyzed, and persons and 
property were without protection. Neither the property of the State of 
Georgia nor that of the Confederate States government was safe in the 
city. Mules and horses, the stores of the quartermasters and of the com- 
missary department, though guarded by vigilant and brave officers, were 
carried away by men returning from the war—by men who could then see 
that the cause for which they had fought for years was in a hopeless 
condition, and who claimed that the property belonging to the Confed- 
erate government and to the State of Georgia belonged as much to them 
as to any one; and they intended to have their share. Yet, notwithstanding 
their own losses and necessities, they were very liberal with the food 
upon which they seized, for they gave it away lavishly to the crowds of 
women that followed them about the streets. For two or three weeks 
before the city was taken possession of by Colonel Eggleston there was 
great distress among the citizens, and as a consequence of the distress, 
great disorder; and hence, when Colonel Eggleston arrived in the city and 
developed order out of chaos, all classes of citizens, although mortified 
beyond measure at the failure of their cause, yet they all gladly welcomed 
the soldiers of the United States army, and felt perfectly secure so long 
as they remained. 


“The One Hundred and Fifteenth Illinois Regiment, Colonel Charles 
F. Springer, a detachment of which had been on duty in Atlanta, was 
mustered out February 18, 1866, and started for their homes that day. 
The provost-marshal’s office, the duties of which had been performed 
for the previous months by Captain Line L. Parker, was abolished about 
the same time, and Captain Parker had also gone to his home. Captain 
Beckwith, of the Thirteenth Connecticut, consisting of four companies, 
remained for some time longer in command of the post. These Con- 
necticut soldiers were mustered out of service and left Atlanta for their 
homes April 17, 1866, and were supplanted by a regiment of United States 
Regulars. 

“Ror a considerable time after the close of the war, while business 
was resuming its wonted course and sway, large numbers of people of 
Atlanta, in common with large numbers of them all over the South, were 
in extremely indigent circumstances, and it was necessary for those who 
were both able and benevolent to render assistance to the poor. In Atlanta 
various methods were resorted to in order to collect together the smaller 
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and larger sums that each individual could give into one sum, that it 
might be distributed where it was needed. One of the methods brought 
into requisition to collect money from the populace was the holding of 
fairs, and this means met with great favor, as there was always something 
given in return for the admission fee or purchases made. These fairs 
were, as a matter of course, conducted almost by the ladies. One of these 
fairs was held at the Masonic Hall, on January 18 and 19, 1866, on both 
of which evenings there was in attendance a large crowd of people. There 
was a great variety of articles exposed for sale, which brought in a large 
amount of money,” 
RELIEF WorK IN ATLANTA 


A meeting of the ladies at Wesley Chapel was held on January 
20th, 1868, when the result of the fairs was reported and thanks were 
voted to the Masonic fraternity, the press and printers and business 
men who aided. The people of Atlanta were congratulated on their 
generosity at a time of great distress. 

“Dr. J. N. Simmons was the chairman of the relief committee, and 
at this meeting was requested by the ladies to prepare and publish, as soon 
as practicable, a statement of the net proceeds of the fairs. This request 
was acceded to by Dr. Simmons a few days afterward, in which publica- 
tion it was stated that the net proceeds were $1,535.90. Dr. Simmons also, 
in the same published statement, gave a brief account of the way in 
which the idea of resorting to this method of raising money was devel- 
eped. Observing the destitution in many parts of the city he had himself 
called a meeting of the pastors of the various churches in Atlanta, in order 
that means might be devised for relieving the sufferings of the poor. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the most feasible plan for raising 
money was that which was adopted—the fair, the result of which is pre- 
sented above. As will be seen by the following list, all the churches were 
interested in this benevolent work: General committee, Central Presby- 
terian Church, Mrs. P. P. Pease, Mrs. George G. Hull, and Mrs. William 
Rushton; First Presbyterian Church, Mrs. E. A. Gordon, Mrs. James Rob- 
inson and Mrs. T. G. Simms; Wesley Chapel, Mrs. J. N. Simmons, Mrs. 
Joseph Winship and Mrs. Willis Parker; Trinity Church, Mrs. E. E. 
Rawson, Mrs. O. H. Jones and Mrs. L. S. Salmons; First Baptist Church, 
Mrs. Jared I. Whitaker, Mrs. I. R. Foster and Mrs. J. J. Thrasher; Second 
Baptist Church, Mrs. Ed. White, Mrs. J. J. Toon and Miss Ellen Chis- 
holm; St. Phillip’s and St. Luke’s Churches, Mrs. William Solomon, Mrs. 
J. M. Ball and Mrs. Richard Peters; Immaculate Conception, Mrs. J. H. 
Flynn, Mrs. Dooly and Mrs. Hayden; ward committee, first ward, Mrs. 
J. A. Taylor; second ward, Mrs. F. M. Richardson; third ward, Mrs. Caro- 
line Larendon; fourth ward, Mrs. W. B. Cox; fifth ward, Mrs. A. Leyden.” 


1861 
CITY GOVERNMENT IN THE WAR PERIOD 
1862 
James M. Calhoun an. ee Mayor 
COUNCIL 
Isaac E. Bartlett, S. B. Oatman, 


Jas. R. Crew, James E. Williams, 


Jnow he Harrar, 
Wm. Barnes, 

C. W. Hunnicutt, 
E. R. Sasseen 
Jas. Noble, Jr., 


James M. Calhoun 


Isaac E. Bartlett, 
James G. Kelley, 
C. W. Hunnicutt, 
L. C. Wells, 

E. E. Rawson, 
James Noble, Jr., 
James Gullatt, 


James M. Calhoun 


L. C. Wells, 

G. E. Ransom, 
Robt. Crawford, 
Z. A. Rice, 

Perino Brown, 
Thomas E. Powell, 


James M. Calhoun 
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James Y. Kelley, 
Wm. B. Cox, 
Jno. K. Flynn, 
F. D. Thurmond. 


January 2nd, 1863 


COUNCIL 


James E. Williams, 
A. C. Wyly, 

S. B. Oatman, 

F. D. Thurmond, 
Perino Brown, 

Z. A. Rice. 


January 2nd, 1864 


COUNCIL 


dio Zsto “Daidone. 
Wm. Watkins, 
Jno. T. Jones, 
James E. Gullatt, 
Noah R. Fowler. 


January 6th, 1865 


COUNCIL 


ist. Ward, Benj. N. Williford and John Collier, 
2nd Ward, Frank M. Richardson and E. R. Sasseen, 
3rd Ward, T. R. Ripley and Geo. W. Terry, 

4th Ward, L. S. Mead and Thomas W. J. Hill, 


5th Ward, J. N. Simmons. 
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Mayor 


Mayor 


Mayor 


CHAPTER XII 


THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA 


Worn By War THE PEOPLE OF GEORGIA WENT THROUGH A GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL AND POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


As Fulton County was the center of operations for the military 
government of Georgia during the Reconstruction Period a brief account 
of conditions in the State then is necessary to make clear the situation 
in this county at that time. 


At the end of a long and bloody conflict the people of Georgia, bled 
white by war, stripped of their resources and surrounded by heart-break- 
ing desolation, were suddenly confronted with economic and_ political 
revolutions involving tasks and problems whose magnitude, difficulty 
and complications it is hard to understand or appreciate in this far off 
time, when the organized operation of industry, transportation, com- 
merce and finance in this country is the wonder of the world and the 
progress of the South keeps pace with the progress of the nation. 


This task was laid upon them when the State had lost many 
thousands of its best young men. The white population of Georgia, 
591,550 in 1860, furnished 120,000 soldiers to the Confederacy and a 
large portion of them were killed, wounded and enfeebled by disease 
during the war.' 


The State’s increase in population had been 151,101 in the decade 
before the war and at the same ratio it would have been 176,214 between 
1860 and 1870. At the ratio of increase in later decades it would have 
been over 200,000, but war cut it down to 126,823; so it appears that 
the toll of lives taken by war from the population of Georgia was 
not less than fifty thousand. 

Those who returned, impoverished and worn by war, to rebuild their 
ruined homes had to organize without capital and without delay a new 
system of industry to take the place of the one destroyed and had to 
do that in the midst of a political revolution under bayonet rule, 
during which their State government was twice destroyed and twice 
rebuilt. 


THE Hic Cost or War 


The loss which the war caused the people of Georgia can hardly 
be computed. It has been said that on his march through the State, 
Sherman destroyed a hundred million dollars worth of property and that 
estimate seems hardly to cover the destruction of Atlanta, the wrecking 
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RECONSTRUCTION MAYORS 


1—Wm. H. Hulsey, 1869. 2—D. F. Hammond, 1871. 3—John H. James, 1872. 4—C. C. 
Hammock, 1873-1875-1876. 
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of railroads and the laying waste of farms in a wide territory between 
Tennessee and the ocean. 

Nearly two-thirds of the taxable wealth of Georgia was wiped 
out by emancipation. In 1860 the 465,000 slaves were valued for tax- 
ation at $302,694,885 and the land at $161,764,955.* 

The war blockade caused heavy loss by preventing the export of 
cotton, which normally would have brought about eighty millions. 

The withdrawal of 120,000 men from productive industry caused 
immense loss. Their work at the low rate of a dollar a day would have 
created a hundred million dollars worth of wealth in the time lost. 

The industrial system based mainly on slave labor, had been 
destroyed, and a system of free labor employing half a million ignorant 
negroes, had to be put in its place on short notice. 

Under the control of masters the negroes were docile, industrious, 
healthy, and as a rule well clothed, well fed and sheltered, protected from 
disease and kindly treated, but given freedom without knowing what it 
was, they mistook it for freedom from work and by thousands they 
left the fields and congregated in the suburbs of towns and cities 
where they lived in vagabondage and want, which soon resulted in 
theft, disorder and disease.* Small-pox broke out among them and their 
death rate from disease, exposure and want was very high. In December, 
1865, five hundred negroes died in Macon and in one week at Athens 
150 were arrested for theft. While negro vagabondage was widespread 
the plantations suffered for lack of labor and the loss to planters from 
thievery was a serious matter.* 

Under these conditions the Freedmen’s Bureau fed the negroes to 
keep them from starving. From June, 1865, to September, 1866, the 
bureau furnished 847,699 rations to negroes in Georgia, and from 
September, 1866, to September, 1867, half as many.° 

Without money and little credit, the planters, no longer controlling 
labor, had to hire it, and having little or no cash they devised the 
system of payment with a share of the crop, from one-third to a half. 
In some cases wages by the month were offered, with half the wage 
reserved until the crop was gathered, but the general rule was farming 
on shares. 

In 1865 many of the negroes, intoxicated with a sense of their new 
found freedom, refused to contract with the farmers for work, either 
for money or on shares, and the shortage of labor was a serious prob- 
lem for the planters. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau was in some places offensive to the white 
people by its meddlesome interference in their relations with the 
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negroes, but General David Tillson, who headed the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in Georgia from September, 1865, to January, 1867, is said to have 
been an enlightened man, who saw that idleness and vagabondage 
among the negroes was bad for them as well as for the planters who 
needed labor, and he issued orders requiring the negroes to work and 
enter into contracts with the farmers for that purpose. In October, 1865, 
he instructed his agents to get work for the negroes, to prevent their 
death and starvation during the winter, and to refuse rations to able- 
bodied negroes who refused to work, when it was offered them.* He 
conferred with the planters and told them his policy was to get the 
negroes to work. At the same time he insisted on fair pay and fair 
treatment for the negroes. 


SomME IMPROVEMENT 


General Tillson’s orders and his efforts to bring order out of chaos 
had some effect and in the spring of 1866 the planters reported less 
difficulty in getting labor to make the crop." 

It seems to be the opinion of the enlightened observers of those 
times that the trouble with the Freedmen’s Bureau was due mainly 
to the shortcomings of subordinate local agents, some of whom were 
corrupt and used their influence in securing negro labor for those 
who would give them fees. 


RADICAL CHANGES 


The great difficulty in operating farms with labor, demoralized 
as it then was, brought about radical changes in the relations of 
urban and rural life. Before the war the large planters were the men 
of wealth and the leaders in society. After the war many of the planters 
became impoverished, lost their farms and moved to town. In the 
course of years the towns grew and gradually built up a trade which 
gave them wealth. Wealth and influence were thus transferred from 
the country to towns and cities, and with it came the social prestige 
of the city dwellers. 

The difficulty of operating large plantations with undependable 
labor caused many of them to be divided and sold in small tracts 
suitable for two or four horse farms. Others were divided and rented 
as small farms to tenants, some white and some colored. Thus the 
size of farms became less and the proportion of tenants to owners 
greater until the tenants were two-thirds or more of the farmers. The 
system of tenantry on shares did not build up the land, as a rule, and 
was not conducive to the best farm methods. 
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THe PoLtiricAL REVOLUTION 


While these great changes were taking place in agriculture a 
violent political revolution was going on. It began with the arrest 
of the Governor by Federal soldiers and his imprisonment at Washing-. 
ton, from which he was released by President Johnson’s order. 

President Johnson sought to effect a political reconstruction of 
the Confederate States by constitutional methods and appointed as 
provisional governor of Georgia, as judge of the Federal Court, and 
as United States marshal men of high character who had the confidence 
of the people. 

Greatly heartened by these acts of a wise president, the people 
of Atlanta and Georgia met his measures with cordial cooperation and 
the clouds on the political horizon seemed to be lifting, but it was only 
for a short time. The radical element in Congress hated the South and 
was determined to humiliate its people. 

Over the President’s veto they passed the Reconstruction Acts which 
made the Confederate States military districts, governed by generals 
supported by soldiers. 

The Constitution of 1865, made by Georgia’s best men with the 
approval of the President and-the provisional governor, was nullified 
under the Reconstruction Acts and the commanding general of the 
military district ordered an election to decide on the making of a new 
constitution and for the election of delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. In that election the leading men of the State were dis- 
qualified and their former slaves were allowed to vote. 

The election was held at polls surrounded by bayonets and as it 
lasted several days, with ample opportunity for fraud, the general’s 
declaration of the result in favor of the Convention and certain delegates 
did not inspire confidence. 


That constitution, made by a convention in which a number of 
ignorant negroes sat as delegates, was enforced by the military govern- 
ment and a Republican governor, declared elected by the commanding 
general, was installed in office with a legislature largely composed of 
negroes, carpet baggers and scalawags. 

Then followed an era of public plunder in which the State’s re- 
sources were squandered and many millions of railroad bonds were 
endorsed by the authority of the legislature. 

The popular indignation at these proceedings was so great that 
when in 1870 the Democrats carried the State election and a legislature 
of real Georgians was chosen, the Reconstruction Governor, who had 
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been installed by military power, fled the State to escape the wrath 
to come. 

When the orgy of political reconstruction was over, the real recon- 
struction of their civilization by Georgians went on and it is inspiring 
to follow their progress as they built up the waste places, built more 
railroads, towns and cities, banks, business houses and factories, re- 
organized their schools, colleges and churches and passing from the 
brick and mortar stage to the finer things of life developed here the 
great Southern metropolis which is their lasting monument. 

In all that the people of Fulton had a leading part. 


ARREST OF GOVERNOR BROWN 


A PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR APPOINTED 


Fulton County was the scene of the destruction and reconstruction 
of the Government of Georgia by military order, The war was over and 
no armed force opposed the soldiers of the United States. This State, 
like others in the South, was under the control of army officers backed 
by Federal soldiers. 

After the lapse of years when the witnesses of those events are 
nearly all gone, it is hard to realize the conditions which confronted 
the war-torn veterans when they took up the heavy task of rebuilding 
their civilization and creating a new industrial system to take the place 
of the one destroyed by the war. Hon. Henry G. Turner in his chapter 
on Georgia Reconstruction in “Why the Solid South,” said: 

“Sherman’s army, in its march through Georgiay had ravaged a 
region twenty miles wide from Tennessee to Savannah, leaving neither 
food, farm implements, seed corn nor farm animals in that scene of 
desolation. 

“Atlanta was in ashes, the railroads were streaks of rust, the bridge 
over the Chattahoochee had been destroyed, there was no money, banks 
were broken, and the treasuries of towns, cities, counties and the State 
were empty. Notes and bills of the State were uncurrent and the money 
of the Federal Government had not come into their region. Colleges 
and schools were silent, without teachers or pupils, and the State was 
unable to take care of the deaf, dumb, blind and insane. Thousands 
of people were without means of subsistence.” 

Serious as these conditions were they did not include the worst 
feature of the situation. War had taken its deadly toll from the vitality 
of the State. A large part of the flower of the State’s young manhood 
was gone. 
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When the remaining veterans set out to rebuild Atlanta the scene 
that confronted them was enough to appall the stoutest heart. Around 
them were miles of ashes and as far as the eye could reach nothing 
but desolation. 

They had no money, no capital and no resources but brave hearts, 
willing hands, courage that rose above all obstacles and unfailing 
faith in God. As Henry Grady has eloquently said, the providence 
that laid this affliction upon them gave them strength to bear it. 

In the midst of those trying conditions these brave people witnessed 
the destruction of the State Government which they and their fathers 
had built up. The State was reduced for the time to a Military District 
and the events which followed are best described by an eye-witness, 
Henry G. Turner, who was afterward a member of Congress from this 
State : 

“The Governor was arrested by soldiers and lodged in prison. 
Fetters were riveted upon Mr. Davis, and he was kept in close custody 
for two years without bail and without a trial. Garrisons of United States, 
often colored soldiers, invaded every county and took charge of every 
courthouse. The Freedmen’s Bureau interposed between the farmers 
and their late slaves and inaugurated distrust and estrangement where 
there should have been kindness and sympathy. Martial law and 
military tribunals displaced the old system of justice and the ancient 
jurisprudence. Justice was sold, and a recovery was a military capture. 
The writer saw a trial of a case of trover between two citizens before 
an Ohio lieutenant in uniform, without a jury. There was complete 
strangulation of the state, and the only security for life or property 
was the military power, or the strong hand. 

“On the 29th of May, 1865, was published the President’s proclama- 
tion of amnesty, from which were excepted fourteen classes. These 
excepted classes included persons of experience and influence, all of 
whom would have gladly co-operated in the work of restoration, and 
also those ‘the estimated value of whose taxable property was over 
twenty thousand dollars.’ 

“The proclamation was in effect an executive decree of wholesale 
outlawry, and strange as it may appear to lawyer and laymen, in- 
formations were soon filed in the United States Court by the District 
Attorney, praying confiscation of the property of the proscribed classes. 
And these disgraceful proceedings, wholly unwarranted by law, resulted 
at last in a harvest of costs exacted as a condition of settlement from 
people who were unable to bear the burden.” 

The Governor elected by the people of Georgia, having been deposed, 
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the President, on the 17th of June, 1865, appointed James Johnson 
provisional Governor with authority to make rules and regulations for 
an election to choose members of a convention which was to make a 
new constitution for Georgia. In that election no one was qualified 
to vote or eligible for office unless he had been amnestied and was a 
qualified voter prior to 1861. 

The military and naval officers were directed to support the pro- 
visional governor, and the State, Treasury, Interior and Post Office 
departments were directed to enforce the laws of their departments 
in Georgia, the district judge was instructed to hold Court and the 
Attorney-General was directed to order confiscation and sale of propeity 
subject to confiscation. 

“A remarkable passage in the presidential proclamation,” said Mr. 
Turner, “directed that if suitable residents could not be found for 
Federal appointments in the State the several departments should make 
appointments from other States.” 

Of this Mr. Turner said, “The citizens of the State being disfran- 
chised as to Federal offices by the test oath, this proclamation was 
the first invitation to the carpet baggers. They became very important 
factors in the subsequent history of the State.” 

After the surrender of General Lee to General Grant on April 
9th, 1865, and General Joseph KE. Johnston to General Sherman on 
April 26th, the Confederate troops in Georgia surrendered and on May 
3rd, Colonel B. B. Egleston of the First Ohio Cavalry was appointed 
commander of the post at Atlanta. On May 5th Captain Wm. G. Lawder 
of the same regiment was made Provost Marshal of the City. 

On May 16th the United States flag was hoisted in front of Colonel 
Hgleston’s headquarters, but flew at half-mast because of the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln on May 14th. 

Expressions of the Atlanta Intelligencer of that month show that 
Colonel Egleston and Captain Lawder performed their duties well, 
without offense to the people, and Confederate soldiers in need were 
suppled from the Union commissary. 

Atlanta had been a war center and after the war it became a center 
of reconstruction. The State was in a Military District of the United 
States army and when Governor Joseph E. Brown called the legislature 
to meet at Milledgeville on May 22nd, 1865, General Wilson, the 
Military Commander of the District, issued an order forbidding the 
legislature or any political body to assemble, “under the call of rebel 


State authorities.” . 
The people of Georgia were shocked by the arrest of Alexander H. 


ca 
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Stephens, General Howell Cobb, Benjamin H. Hill and Governor 
Joseph E. Brown. 

Governor Brown had surrendered the State troops to General Wilson 
at Macon and had received a parole as their commander-in-chief, but 
the next night, when he had returned to Milledgeville, the executive 
mansion was surrounded by soldiers under a Captain who informed 
the Governor that he was under arrest. The Governor showed his 
parole and protested that his arrest was a breach of faith, but the 
officer took the parole and Governor Brown was sent under guard 
to Washington City, where he was put in prison. He wrote President 
Johnson a letter, telling the circumstances of his arrest and was 
granted an interview. A few days later Governor Brown was released 
on parole by the President’s order and soon returned to Georgia. 

On his return to Georgia the Governor was not allowed to exercise 
the authority of his office. General Wilson said: 

“The restoration of peace and order cannot be entrusted to rebels 
and traitors who destroyed the peace and trampled down the order 
that had existed more than half a century in Georgia.” 


JAMES JOHNSON PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR 


On the 17th of June, 1865, President Johnson appointed as provi- 
sional Governor of Georgia, James Johnson of Columbus who had been 
a member of Congress from Georgia. 

The provisional Governor went to Milledgeville and on the 13th of 
July, 1865, he issued a proclamation announcing his appointment and 
calling a State Convention for the fourth Wednesday of October, 
composed of delegates to be elected on the first Wednesday of the 
same month. In that election he said the voters must qualify by taking 
the oath of amnesty and the proclamation declared slavery extinct. Ex- 
ceptions to the amnesty disfranchised many of the leading men of 
Georgia. 

One paragraph of the proclamation shows the fear of confiscation 
which troubled the people at that time. It was openly advocated by 
Thad Stevens, but the President was against it. The Provisional 
Fovernor said on this subject: 

“That the idea, if any such is entertained, that private property 
will he distributed or parceled out, is not only delusive, but dangerous 
and mischievous, and if any attempt should be made by any persons 
to effect such an object by violence or unlawful means, it will only 
secure to him or them speedy and merited punishment.” 

During that early part of President Johnson’s administration things 
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appeared hopeful for peace and real reconstruction. The Federal ap- 
pomtments for Georgia gave satisfaction. James Johnson was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor, John Erskine, Judge of the United States 
District Court, James L. Dunning, U. 8. Marshal and A. W. Stone, 
U.S. District Attorney. All of them had been residents of Atlanta and 
had the confidence of the people. 


THr SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE 


The remarkable spirit of the people at that time is shown by the 
resolutions adopted at a public meeting in Atlanta on June 24th, 1865. 
The meeting was called by Mayor James M. Calhoun, John M. Clarke, 
W. R. Venable, J. L. Dunning, J. W. Manning and John Silvey and 
Mayor Calhoun was made chairman. 

Mayor Calhoun’s opening remarks in stating the object of the 
meeting, like the resolutions which followed were remarkable for such 
a time. He said that the object of the meeting was to give an op- 
portunity to the people to express their wishes with reference to re- 
turning to the Union, with reference to the organization of civil govern- 
ment in Georgia, and for the restoration of law and order. For him- 
self he said that he was never in favor of the destruction of the old 
Union, the Union of our fathers, and that it was the desire of his 
heart to return to it. He said it was the right of the Southern people 
to claim the protection of the National Government as they had in 
former times fought for it and would fight for it again. 

A committee composed of John M. Clarke, Jared I. Whitaker, 
Alfred Austell, James L. Dunning and G. W. Adair submitted resolu- 
tions adopted as the sense of the meeting, which congratulated the 
people on the end of the war, approved the appointment of the pro- 
visional governor, expressed a desire for restoration of State government, 
and the renewal of old friendship and trade relations. They counseled 
obedience to the laws and patient industry, condemned the assassination 
of President Lincoln, declared confidence in President Johnson, pledged 
him support, and commended the Provisional Governor, James Johnson. 


DELEGATES TO THE CONVENTION OF 1865 


A second meeting of Atlanta citizens, held on September 30th, 
1865, to nominate candidates to represent Fulton County in a State 
convention, was presided over by Dr. J. G. Westmoreland. 

After nominating N. J. Hammond, Jared I. Whitaker and G. W. 
Adair for representatives to that convention, the meeting adopted 
resolutions approving the policy of President Andrew Johnson, pledging 
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him support, approving his proclamation of amnesty, promising that 
the delegates chosen by this meeting would support the president’s 
plan for restoration of the Southern States to the Union, opposing 
negro suffrage, expressing sympathy for the negroes, repudiating all 
effort to stir up strife between those who differed on the war, and 
recommending forgetfulness of the past. 

A copy of these resolutions was sent to President Johnson. Messrs. 
Hammond, Dunning and Adair were chosen delegates to the State 
convention which met on October 25th, and at the State election of 
November 15th, Fulton County gave majorities for Charles J. Jenkins, 
for Governor, W. T. Wofford and J. P. Hambleton for Congressman, 
James F. Johnson for State Senator, and T. W. J. Hill and R. F. 
Maddox for Representatives. 


VOTE FOR STATE OFFICERS 

“The vote at the Atlanta precinct and in Fulton County, November 
15th, 1865, for governor and other officers, was as follows: Governor, 
C. J. Jenkins, Atlanta, 754, county, 840; Congressmen, W. T. Wofford, 
Atlanta, 347, county, 396; J. P. Hambleton, Atlanta, 269, county, 
284; H. G. Cole, Atlanta, 19, State Senators, James F. Johnson, 
Atlanta, 418, county, 450; John Collier, Atlanta, 185, county, 228; 
representatives, T. W. J. Hill, 309; R. F. Maddox, 232; William 
Markham, 163; W. M. Butt, 1384; A. Leyden, 119; T. S. Gillespie, 
109 We tA’ Wilson, 993 VA. Gaskill) O7s°J. WS Price. ple siill sand 
Maddox were elected.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1865 


ComposEeD OF ABLE GEORGIANS, MADE THE First oF THREE Con- 
STITUTIONS ENFORCED IN GroraIA IN T'wELVE YEARS 


The State Government of Georgia was twice destroyed and twice 
rebuilt in the Reconstruction Period. In twelve years three State 
Conventions were held and made three different Constitutions under 
which different State Governments were organized. The first of these 
Constitutions, made in 1865 by the best and ablest men in the State, 
was allowed to remain in effect only two years, when, by military 
order, the convention of 1868 was called and delegates elected to it 
by an electorate largely composed of illiterate negroes. 

That convention, composed largely of the creatures of military 
despotism, made the Constitution of 1868, in the framing of which 
a few able Georgians were able to exert some influence, by which the 
extreme measures of the radical element were somewhat tempered. 
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Under that Constitution Rufus B. Bullock was declared elected 
Governor and a legislature largely composed of negroes and carpet 
baggers was installed. Then began the era of public plunder which 
ended when Rufus B. Bullock fled the State in 1870. 

The people of Georgia lived under the Constitution of 1868 for nine 
years. In 1877 when the State Government was again controlled by 
the people of Georgia, they made a new Constitution which has stood 
the test of time for more than half a century. 


COMPOSED OF THE LEADING MEN oF GEORGIA 


The State Convention called by Provisional Governor Johnson to 
make a new constitution for Georgia met in Milledgeville on October 
25th, 1865. and was called to order by the provisional governor. The 
amnesty oath was administered by Judge Iverson L. Harris. A number 
of delegates were excepted from amnesty but were pardoned by Presi- 
dent Johnson in order that they might serve. 

It was a notable gathering of leading men who gave their best 
efforts to framing a Constitution under which civil government could 
be firmly reestablished in Georgia. 

Ex-Governor Herschel V. Johnson was elected President of the 
Convention and James D. Waddell Secretary. Among the members 
were N. J. Hammond, J. J. Whitaker and G. W. Adair of Atlanta, 
Milton A. Candler of Decatur and a number of able and distinguished 
men like David Irwin, Morgan Rawls, Gen. Eli Warren, J. H. Blount, 
Gen. Phil. Cook, E. G. Cabaniss, Joshua Hill, Hines Holt, A. H. 
Chappell, Charles J. Jenkins, John P. King, George R. Black, J. L. 
Wimberly, A. T. McIntire, Henry D. McDaniel, Judge J. S. Hook, 
Judge William H. Reese and Wm. A. Harris. 

Hoping that the convention would be a means of substituting Civil 
Government for a military despotism, the people cooperated with the 
provisional governor and delegates of well known conservatism, many 
of them originally opposed to secession, were chosen. The Convention 
repealed the ordinance of secession and framed a constitution which 
abolished slavery and generally conformed to new conditions. 

A brief message from the provisional governor informed the con- 
vention that cotton bought by the State in 1864 had been captured or 
burned and its assets held abroad had been drawn upon to their full 
value. The State railroad, he said, had been rebuilt by the United 
States and turned over to the State on September 25th. He reported 
the public debt to be $20,813,535, of which $2,667,750 was incurred 


before the war and $18,135,775 during the war. He advocated the 
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repudiation of the war debt and declared that all who participated in . 
the war were violators of the law and that the failure of the Con- 
federacy caused an extinction of the illegal war debt. 

The convention was in session until November 8th, 1865. It 
repealed the secession ordinance and when President Johnson telegraphed 
that Georgia would not be restored to the Union unless its Confederate 
war debt was wiped out, the convention, reluctantly, under pressure of 
the Federal Government, repudiated the $18,135,775 of debt con- 
tracted by the State during the war. As these securities were held 
by guardians and trustees of invested funds, widows, orphans and many 
others were reduced to penury and distress 

The convention adopted a new constitution under which the State 
had seven congressional and forty-four State Senatorial districts. 


GrorGIA’S APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 


The convention’s letter to the president of the United States, 
asking amnesty for disfranchised citizens, was a notable document 
which, read now, throws a flood hght on those trying times. It was 
framed by a committee composed of Thaddeus G. Holt, of Macon: 
Milton A. Candler, of Decatur; Jared I. Whittaker, of Atlanta; C. 
P. Goode and G. R. Black. It is said to have been written by Mr. 
Holt, who had been a captain of cavalry in the Confederate army. 
The letter follows: 


“His Excellency, Andrew Johnson, President of United States. 

“The people of Georgia, through her delegates in Convention as- 
sembled, respectfully and earnestly invoke the exercise of the Executive 
clemency in behalf of those of our fellow-citizens embraced within the 
exceptions of the later amnesty proclamation, who may as yet remain 
unpardoned. 

“Including as the vast roll of her disfranchised citizens does, many 
of her finest intellects and purest patriots, and involving much of her 
available wealth, the Convention of our State respectfully recommend 
these men to your magnanimous clemency, as our needed coadjutors in 
the mighty task of reorganization and as worthy subjects of your most 
generous kindness. 

“The Convention pledges their future fidelity to the government 
of the United States. The very tenacity of their devotion to the South 
in the late struggle, the very heroism and magnitude of their efforts in 
an unsuccessful cause, and the very chivalry of their characters, as 
evinced in the trying vicissitudes of a gigantic war, will be your best 
guarantee of the virtue of their resignation to the result, and of the 
sincerity of their allegiance to a government which disarms them by its 
magnanimity, enchains their gratitude by its kindness, and punishes them 
only with its clement pardon. 

“Believe us, sir, there is no looking back. The State of Georgia is 
prepared to do her whole duty in and to the government, and she now 
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asks for the restitution to her control and use of her entire citizens, 
for whose integrity and loyalty she gives you her most solemn pledge, 
in order that they may assist her to work out from her travail and 
desolation the high destiny she still trusts is in store for her and them, 
under a government that has just emerged unharmed from the most 
desperate convulsion of the world’s history, and whose tremendous 
power will be infinitely strengthened by its immeasurable benignity.” 


The convention provided for an election of State officers on Novem- 
ber 15th, 1865, and for the election of Supreme Court justices by the 
legislature and the election of Superior Court Judges by the people of 
their districts. 

There had been some criticism of Governor Brown because, under 
the act of 1864 he bought 6,432 bales of cotton for the State, but after 
investigation by a Committee composed of Thomas P. Saffold, Charles 
S. Jordan Jr., and O. A. Lochrane, vouchers, receipts and drafts for 
eyery transaction were found and the committee completely exonerated 
the Governor and other officials who had charge of that business. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF 1865 


In the meantime a legislature elected by the people attempted to 
put the State’s affairs in order. Mr. Turner says in his history of 
reconstruction : 

“The General Assembly chosen by the people, as the Constitution 
provided, soon afterward met at Milledgeville, in the old capitol, and 
Charles J. Jenkins, a man of exalted character, an old Whig, was 
inaugurated as Governor. The Legislature laid the necessary taxes, made 
the appropriations required for the support of the Government, provided 
funds by loans for the immediate wants of the state, ratified the Thir- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, invested 
the negroes with all the civil rights of white persons, except the right 
to vote and hold office, and, in fact, with all the privileges and guarantees 
enjoyed by them in many of the Northern States. Under these new laws, 
the white people of the state were allowed no greater superiority over 
negroes than the white citizens of the District of Columbia had over 
the colored population under the laws of Congress.” 


The legislature assembled on December 5th, 1865, and organized 
by electing William Gibson President of the Senate and Thomas 
Hardeman speaker of the House. On December 15th the General As- 
sembly adjourned until January 15th, 1866. 

The legislature reassembled in January, 1866, and elected as judges 
of the Supreme Court Dawson A. Walker and Iverson L. Harris. For 
United States Senators they chose Alexander H. Stephens and Herschel 
VY. Johnson. 

The legislature made appropriations to repair and equip the State 
road and to buy artificial limbs for Confederate soldiers. It also passed 
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Stay and Homestead Laws which Governor Jenkins vetoed on the 
ground that they were unconstitutional. The Stay law was passed 
over his veto. 

An appropriate act of that legislature was the appropriation of 
$5,000 to the Ladies’ Memorial Association led by Mrs. Charles J. 
Williams of Columbus and Miss Mary A. Green of Resaca, to gather 
the scattered remains of Confederate soldiers and properly mark their 
graves. On this subject beautiful speeches were made by James M. 
Russell, R. J. Moses, Claiborne Snead, and J. A. Glenn. 

State aid was granted to the Macon & Brunswick railroad after a 
hot discussion and Herschel V. Johnson was re-elected United States 
Senator. 

Mr. Turner says of that legislature : 

“Tt should also be noted that this General Assembly refused to ratify 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
chiefly because it imposed political disabilities upon the leading men of 


the state, for no other reason than that they had served the people in the 
various positions to which they had been elected or appointed.” 


GOVERNOR JENKINS’ HOPEFUL WORK 


ENCOURAGED BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON CIvIL GOVERNMENT WaAs RE- 
ESTABLISHED AND REBUILDING BEGAN 


At the State election of November 15th, 1865, Charles J. Jenkins 
was unanimously elected Governor of Georgia and on the 11th of 
December he was recognized by President Johnson. He was inaugurated 
on December 14th and on the 19th Provisional Governor Johnson was 
withdrawn and a telegram from W. H. Seward, informing Goyernor 
Jenkins of the President’s action concluded with these words: 

“T have the honor to tender you the cooperation of the Government of 


the United States, whenever it may be found necessary, in effecting the 


early restoration and the permanent prosperity of the state over which 
you have been called to preside.” 


This message shows the spirit which guided President Johnson 
in dealing with the Confederate States during the early part of the 
Reconstruction Period, before he was hampered by the vindictive action 
of the radicals in Congress, who ultimately sought to impeach him 
because he vetoed their extreme measures, and removed Edwin Stanton 
from the office of Secretary of War. 

In Washington at that time there was a bitter conflict going on be- 
tween the friends of constitutional government, led by President 
Andrew Johnson, and the radicals, led by Thad Stevens and Charles 
Summer, who were bent on humiliating the Southern people. They 
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finally accomplished their purpose by the passage of the Sherman 
Act for a military government of the Confederate States and the 
bill creating a Freedmen’s Bureau which were vetoed by the President 
and passed over his veto. 


GOVERNOR JENKINS Fine INAUGURAL 


In the meantime, encouraged by the course of President Johnson, 
the people of Georgia began to reorganize their government and _ re- 
build the waste places left by war. Governor Jenkins, in his inaugural 
address, encouraged the people with a hopeful view of the situation 
which was verified a few years later, after the radical storm in Wash- 
ington had spent its force. The following paragraphs show the fine 
spirit of the Governor: 

“Now the wager of battle is over, and the award is against us, as 
parties to the issue. Our whole people have risen up and accepted it 
as by the will of one man. What valor failed to achieve, wisdom has 
promptly renounced; and truth herself has set her signet to the attesta- 
tion of the deed. 

“A tempest of unsurpassed fury has swept over the land. The elements 
do not subside into their normal quiet instantaneously with the lull of 
the wind, the sleep of the lightning, and the hush of the thunder.” 

Colonel Avery says of that part of the speech dealing with the 
negro question : 

“This extraordinary and unsurpassable inaugural was most remarkable 
in its discussion of the negro question. Its kindness to the black race 
was unstinted yet discriminating. It abounded in happy utterances. Eman- 
cipation had come upon us like the ‘destructive engulfing of the earth- 
quake in volcanic localities.’ The realization that it was unalterably fixed 
was the first step toward the adjustment of the new system. The blacks 
had exhibited a fidelity in the past and a decorum under the distracting in- 
fluences of the present ‘without a parallel in history.’ They should be pro- 
tected against the ‘crafty mechinations of the designing’ as well as the ‘fatal 
delusions of social equality.’ This part of the address thus fervently con- 
cluded ‘God is merciful—God is mighty—God in his abounding mercy and 
in the plenitude of his might so dispose our fortunes and theirs, that each 
class shall be to the other a blessing, not a curse.’” 


His Horserunt PROPHECY 


Governor Jenkins’ hopeful prophecy of the future was expressed 
in these words: 

“Peace restored—the machinery of government once more put in 
operation—public and private enterprise aroused from their long slumber 
—educational institutions reopened—our sacred temples and our altars 
with their holy ministrations frequented as of yore, and the blessings of 
Almighty God overspreading and vivifying all earnest effort, Georgia 
will illustrate the teachings of adversity by speedily achieving an enlarged 
prosperity.” 
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This hopeful view eventually came true, but not until after Georgia 
had again seen her Government overturned and the creatures of a 
military despotism put in its place. 

There was, even at the time of Governor Jenkins’ speech, great 
cause for uneasiness. There were then, according to Col. Avery, or- 
ganized bands of thieves led by bad white men operating in different 
parts of Georgia. Stock were stolen every night and punishment was 
rare. Large numbers of soldiers had been withdrawn from the State, 
leaving the people without protection. The bad element of the negroes 
had become violent, and colored emissaries from the North were among 
the negroes inciting them to lawlessness. 


RAPID REBUILDING 


In rebuilding their city and State the people of Atlanta and Georgia 
made wonderful progress in the face of obstacles that seemed insur- 
mountable. The ignorant negroes, intoxicated by a sense of the new 
freedom which they did not understand, thought it meant relief from 
work, and thousands of them deserting the plantations, flocked to the 
towns and cities, where in idleness they became a charge upon those 
communities, and without the care and protection from exposure and 
disease which their former owners had given them, they became helpless 
victims of disease and died by hundreds, while the land they left was 
untilled because the labor was gone. At the same time idleness and 
hunger led to crime and theft and took large toll from those who had 
anything in town or country. 

In spite of these obstacles wonderful progress was made in the 
City and State. 

ATLANTA A HIvE oF INDUSTRY 

Sidney Andrews, a correspondent of Boston and Chicago news- 
papers who visited Atlanta in the fall of 1865, gave this graphie pen 
picture of the rush of reconstruction which is quoted in Miss Mildred 
Thompson’s book on Reconstruction in Georgia, page 100: 

“From all this ruin and devastation a new city is springing up with 
marvelous rapidity. The narrow and irregular and numerous streets are 
alive from morning till night with drays and carts and hand-barrows and 
wagons—with hauling teams and shouting men—with loads of lumber and 
loads of brick and loads of sand—with piles of furniture and hundreds of 
packed boxes—with mortar-makers and hod-carriers—with carpenters 
and masons—with rubbish removers and house-builders—with a never- 
ending throng of pushing and crowding and scrambling and eager and 
excited and enterprising men, all bent on building and trading and swift 


fortune-making. Chicago in her busiest days could scarcely show such 
a sight as clamors for observation here. Every horse and mule and wagon 
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is in active use. The four railroads centering here groan with the freight 
and passenger traffic, and yet are unable to meet the demand of the 
nervous and palpitating city. Men rush about the streets with but little 
regard for comfort or pleasure, and yet find the days all too short and 
too few for the work in hand. The sound of the saw and plane and hammer 
rings out from daylight till dark, and yet master-builders are worried 
with offered contracts which they cannot take. Rents are so high that 
they would seem fabulous on Lake Street, and yet there is the most 
urgent cry for store room and office room. ... Atlanta seems to be the 
centre from which this new life radiates; it is the great Exchange, where 
you will find everybody if you only wait and watch. I saw it with wonder, 
and think of it, with ever-increasing wonder. The very genius of the 
West, holding in the one hand all its energies and in the other all its 
extravagances, is there; not sitting in the supreme ease of settled pause, 
but standing in the nervous tension of expectant movement. What is 
thus affirmed of Atlanta is to a less extent true of twenty other places 
in that quarter of the State.” 


Tue First Yrar’s Work IN REBUILDING 


The results of the first year’s work in Atlanta are thus summarized 
by Wallace P. Reed: 

“Great changes were made in the appearance of Atlanta within a 
year from the time it was taken possession of again by its own people. 
In March, 1866, a resume of the improvements made up to that time 
was published, which was substantially as follows: The indomitable 
energy and persistence of the people of Atlanta is shown by the way 
in which they are rebuilding the city. Alabama street begins to assume 
its former neat and business-like appearance. New business houses are 
being occupied as fast as completed by book men, bankers, merchants, 
artists, physicians, Insurance agents and all other classes. 

“The following large houses have been put in successful operation : 
Py) PY Pease &.Co., J. T. Jenkins & Co., Langston, Crane & Co., 
McCamy & Co., N. W. & J. H. Johnson, Prattle, Edwards & Co., 
Robert J. Lowry & Co., Simms, Robert & Co., Clayton, Adair & Purse, 
Meador & Brothers, and McKeon & Godfrey. 

“The bank block was a handsome edifice, the two hotel buildings, 
the Southern Express Company’s building and the Franklin printing 
house, all began to make the city look somewhat as it did before the 
war. The two hotels were the Planters’ Hotel and the Exchange Hotel, 
the latter standing on the corner of Alabama and Pryor streets, and 
being the same as the Fulton House of the old regime.” 


Tar Work oF 1866 
The people of Georgia, hoping for better treatment by the National 
Government, went courageously to work for the real reconstruction of 
their State. 


“During the year 1866,” says Colonel I. W. Avery, “a good deal 
was done in practical State matters. Major Campbell Wallace was put 
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in charge of the State road, and Col. Wm. M. Wadley made president 
of the Central Railroad. Mr. T. W. Chichester borrowed $400,000 in 
New York for Governor Jenkins. Nearly $200,000 was spent to buy corn 
for the poor of the State. Some $3,630,000 of State bonds had been 
issued to repair the State road, pay past due coupons and bonds and buy 
corn, swelling our State debt from $2,676,500 to $5,840,000. 

“Notwithstanding our desperate condition of poverty and ravage, 
our securities brought ninety cents on the dollar. And in spite of the 
fact that we were not regarded as a State, the general government 
levied upon the State as a State her quota of a direct tax levied on 
the Union, her part being $584,067.33. There had been granted in 
the South by President Johnson 7,197 pardons up to the first of May, 
1866, of which 1,228 were in Georgia. 

“Amid all the obstacles and distractions, the drawbacks and dis- 
turbances, there had been a little progress in prosperity. Our people 
had gone to work bravely. Our cities, especially, had picked up some- 
what. Our railroads had been rebuilt, our farms restored in some degree. 


POLITICAL OBSTACLES 


“But the Radical policy had hindered rehabilitation, creating dis- 
trust and engendering discouragement. Our agricultural labor, the basis 
of prosperity, was unsettled and in an indescribable condition of de- 
moralization. Adventurers had come in to control this ignorant class, 
and poison them against their old masters. There was a brooding sense 
of calamity in the State, and the outlook was gloomy.” 

In 1866 Atlanta again became the center of a military regime which 
overturned the State government and set up in its place the arbitrary 
rule of army officers. 

That year witnessed the reversal of the policy of constitutional re- 
construction which President Johnson had set in motion. He had 
demanded of the Southern States the abolition of slavery and the 
repudiation of war debts. These demands had been complied with and 
the Southern States were being reorganized with civil government. In 
April, 1866, the President proclaimed peace restored and the great 
insurrection at an end, but Congress was not content with that. 

The contest between President Johnson and the radical element 
in Congress went on during the year and finally resulted in the re- 
versal of the President’s policy, the reestablishment of military govern- 
ment in the South and the inauguration of an era of public plunder, 
and finally in the attempt to impeach the President because of his 
determined fight against the revolutionary measures of the radical 
element in Congress. 

Best MEN DIsFRANCHISED 

The best men in the State were disfranchised and an attempt was 

made to bar them from practice in the courts. 
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When Judge Erskine opened the Federal Court in Savannah on the 
9th of May, 1866, Judge Wm. Law, who had practiced in the Court 
for 49 years, was refused admission because he could not take the test 
oath. Governor Brown made a strong argument against the test oath 
and Judge Erskine decided it unconstitutional and admitted Judge Law 
to practice. The U. S. Supreme Court afterwards declared the oath 
unconstitutional. 


CHAPTER XIII 
GREAT PROGRESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


In Sprre or OBSTACLES CALCULATED TO DISCOURAGE THE STOUTEST 
Harr, WonpdERFUL Progress WAs MADE 


The energy and resourcefulness of the people in rebuilding Atlanta 
were described in a striking way by E. Y. Clarke in his history published 
in 1881, sixteen years after the war, when the events of those trying 


times were still fresh in the minds of many residents. 

From his description these paragraphs are reproduced : 

“The people began returning in November and December, 1864. 
Before the end of the year 1865, the old citizens had very generally 
returned, and many others came who, ruined by the war, ‘determined 
to seek new homes and begin afresh. In 1866 it was ascertained, through 
a census, that Atlanta, despite the losses of war, had already regained 
and passed the highest figure of its population anterior to the Con- 
federate evacuation, and that it contained 20,228 people—the city 
limits being enlarged, by the legislature of that year, to three miles 
in diameter in every ‘direction. The United States census of 1870 es- 
tablished the fact that Atlanta was the second city in the State, Savan- 
nah alone exceeding it in population. 

“To the return of the old population, with their old characteristics 
intensified by an almost total loss of property, is chiefly due the restora- 
tion to former piosperity with a rapidity rarely, if ever, paralleled in 
American history. Appreciating the situation, they resolutely set to 
work to rebuild their fortunes. Did the scope of a general history allow. 
it would be pleasant to recount the story of individual effort. Every 
class proved true to its antecedent career. The lawyer, the merchant, 
and the mechanic, all went to work with a will. Conspicuous examples 
of merchants and mechanics, and of professional men, could be nu- 
merously cited. 

“Among the new citizens acquired during this period will be recog- 
nized many who have attained official, social and business prominence. 

“At first the rebuilding was in a haphazard manner and hundreds 
of wooden and brick shanties were erected out of the debris of the 
ruins—in many instances the owners putting their own hands to the 
work, clearing away the rubbish and picking out the material fit for use. 
Er Lawshe set up the first storehouse on Whitehall street by the re- 
moval of a little one-story building from another part of the city; and 
this was done by many others. The scarcity of buildings made rents 
enormous and building materials were equally we This state of things 
continued for several years. By 1869 and 1870, however, matters had 
settled down to a more solid basis. Splendid Bre and stores be- 
gan to rise, and many of the shanties were pulled down and replaced 
by massive structures. In the years 1869, 1870, 1871 and 1872, building 
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operations were immense, embracing stores, residences and public houses. 
In 1865 John H. James built his banking house, and McNaught & 
Scrutchins their store on Whitehall street, and J. C. Peek rebuilt his 
planing mill. In the same year also, Mr. O. H. Jones, Marshal of 
the city in 1864, built fine liver y stables for the accommodation of the 
greatly increasing stock trade he had established. 


“In 1868 the Third Baptist Church was built by liberal contributions 
of Gevernor Brown and others. In 1869 EH. E. Rawson rebuilt his store 
on Whitehall street ; Moore & Marsh finished a magnificent 36 by 185 feet 
store on Decatur street; John H. James built his famous residence, now 
the Governor’s Mansion, on Peachtree street, at a cost of $70,000, and 
began a block on Whitehall street. In 1870 Laurent DeGive built the 
Opera House, which Forrest, Booth, and other great actors, pronounce 
unsurpassed in acoustic properties; the corner-stone of the Catholic 
Church was laid by Father Ryan; the Fourth Baptist Church was 
built by John H. James; the Kimball House, one of the largest hotels 
in the United States, was built by H. I. Kimball, at a cost of nearly 
a half million dollars; B. F. Wyly built a handsome residence on Wash- 
ington street. In 1871 at least four hundred buildings went up, among 
them the Republic Block, built by ex-Governor Brown, Judge O. A. 
Lochrane and others, on Pryor street; the Austell building, on Decatur 
street; the Union Passenger Depot, one of the largest and finest iron 
depots in the United States, jointly constructed by the railroad com- 
panies. In 1872 another church—the Fifth Baptist—was built by John 
H. James; a three-story building on Broad street, by ex-Governor 
Brown; a splendid 52 by 140 feet slate bank-vault, agricultural ware- 
house, by Mark W. Johnson; a building for his hardware business, 
by Thomas M. Clarke, and numerous residences. 

“Business advanced at an equal pace. The old commercial houses 
were reestablished, banks were reorganized, and the old manufacturing 
enterprises were resuscitated. Trade rapidly filled up old channels, and 
overflowing the banks, made new outlets. 

“The monetary needs of the people were, of course, very pressing, 
and banking facilities were speedily forthcoming. In 1865 John H. 
James recommenced his banking business; the Georgia National Bank 
opened, John Rice, President, and E. L. Jones, Cashier; followed by 
the Atlanta National Bank in 1866 with a capital since raised to 
$300,000 ; in 1868 by the Georgia Trust Company, with a capital of $125,- 
000; in 1872 by the State National, now Merchant’s Bank; and in 
1873, by the Citizens, and State of Georgia. 

“Among the businesses established and reestablished were, in 1866, 
wholesale groceries by Jas. R. Wyle and P. & G. T. Dodd; hardware 
by Tommey, Stewart & Beck; wholesale crockery by A. J. McBride. 
In 1868 the Atlanta Daily Constitution newspaper was started by Col. 
Carey W. Styles. In 1870 J. Morrison, A. Morrison and D. M. Bain 
established a new hardware store under the firm name of Morrison, 
Bain & Co. Before the war J. C. McMillan and H. Y. Snow began a 
wholesale and retail grocery business. Snow started out again at the 
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close of the war upon a salary of a half bushel of meal per day (worth 
twenty-five cents) in a southern Georgia mill, and McMillan, with equ u 
pluck, went to work, and they reestablished that business. Very naturally 
the expansion of trade and great influx of population enchanced the 
value of real estate and increased prices brought upon the market a 
large and increasing amount of property, which was eagerly purchased 
by speculators in the city and from abroad, as well as by non-residents. 
This proved one of the most fruitful sources of revenue to an Im- 
poverished people, and at the same time built up a comparatively new 
business, which in a few years assumed immense proportions. In 1868 
George W. Adair opened a bureau for the sale and exchange of real 
estate property. In the six years following, prices ran up to enormous 
and most unhealthy figures—millions of dollars changed hands. 

“Tn 1873 came a new arm of progress—the Air-Line Railroad. As 
early as 1857, the growing wants of the city suggested to enterprising 
citizens the propriety of increased railroad facilities, and the opening of 
new lines of transportation into undeveloped sections. The agitation 
of the Air-Line Railroad followed. Ex-Mayor Norcross was the recog- 
nized leader in this movement, ably assisted by James M. Calhoun, L. 
J. Gartrell and others, and obtained a charter. In 1859, Mr. Norcross 
was made President of the road, and was mainly instrumental in ob- 
taining a subscription of several hundred thousand dollars along its 
proposed line. In 1858 the City of Atlanta subscribed .$300,000. Grad- 
ing contracts were made, and in 1860 the work was commenced. The 
war, and other causes suspended operations. In 1866 the citizens of 
Atlanta, in a large public meeting, endorsed the road. The company 
had been reorganized, work was recommenced in 1869, the road was com- 
pleted in August, 1873, and in September, trains were running upon a 
regular schedule. Thus Atlanta became the market for an entirely new 
region of great and constantly developing resources. 

“During these years still another field of business enterprise was 
extensively opened up, becoming one of the chief contributors to 
Atlanta’s prosperity. In 1859 it was claimed that dry goods were 
sold for one hundred miles around; but not until since the war did the 
wholesale business develop into a distinct element of the city’s progress. 

“This was also true of the cotton trade, which, in 1867, showed 
receipts of only 17,000 bales, but at once began an upward career. 

“The religious, moral, social and educational progress of the period 
was equally gratifying; the number of religious organizations largely 
increased, some of which may be mentioned. June 17th, 1867, the 
Hebrew Synagogue was organized from the old Hebrew Benevolent As- 
sociation—Mr, Jacob Steinheimer first officiating. In the same year 
the Loyd Street Methodist Episcopal Church was organized, and in 
1870 and 1872 the Fourth and Fifth Baptist Churches followed. In 
the year 1870 Payne’s and St. Paul’s (Methodist) appeared. Educational 
and society organizations were so numerous that separate chapters will 
be devoted to them.” 
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NEGROES INFLAMED AGAINST WHITES 
sy UnscrupuLous AGENTS orf RaApican PoLrrrclAns 


During the period when the State Government of Georgia was de- 
stroyed and reorganized under military dictation according to the 
plan of the radical element in Congress, dangerous influences were 
actively at work among the negroes in the South to inflame them against 
the whites. 

This was done in order to enlist them in the Republican party as 
a means of giving it control of the Southern States. 

In his book “The Tragic Era,’ Claude Bowers, who is not a native 
or a citizen of the South, tells the story of that infamous movement in 
plain words, supported by copious references to authoritative documents 
of that period. 

He says of the origin and character of this incendiary work among 
the negroes: 

“In the autumn of 1866, and through the winter and summer of 1867 
strange men from the North were flocking into the black belt of the 
South, and mingling familiarly with the negroes, day and night. These 
were the emissaries of the Union League Clubs of Philadelphia and New 
York that have been unfairly denied their historic status in the consolida- 
tion of the negro vote. Organized in the dark days of the war to revive 
the failing spirit of the people, they had become bitterly partisan clubs, 
with the conclusion of the struggle; and, the Union saved, they had 
turned with zest to the congenial task of working out the salvation of their 
party. This, they thought, depended on the domination of the South through 
the negro vote. Sagacious politicians, and men of material means, obsessed 
with ideas as extreme as those of Stevens and Summer, they dispatched 
agents to turn the negroes against the Southern whites and organize them 
in secret clubs. 

“Left to themselves, the negroes would have turned for leadership to 
the native whites, who understood them best. This was the danger. 
Imperative, then, that they should be taught to hate—and teachers of hate 
were plentiful. Many of these were found among the agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and these paid by the government, were devoting them- 
selves assiduously to party organization on government time. Over the 
plantations agents wandered, seeking the negroes in their cabins, and 
halting them at their labors in the fields, and the simple minded freedmen 
were easy victims of their guile. One of the State Commissioners of the 
Bureau assembled a few blacks behind closed doors in a negro’s hut, and 
in his official capacity informed them that the Government required their 
enrollment in political clubs. Thus the Bureau agents did not scruple to 
employ coercion. 

“Orators were needed as well as organizers, for open agitation was as 
essential as quiet management, and soon the lowest types of abandoned 
whites were being sent into the South to arouse the passions of the negroes 
with incendiary speeches.” 

“Soon the whites, especially on remote plantations,’ 


, 


says Mr. Bowers, 
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“were gravely apprehensive, and an English woman living in Georgia 
could see nothing but tragedy ahead with the governing forces exciting 
the negroes to every kind of insolent lawlessness.” 

So inflamed and encouraged by such influences to believe that they 
were to be the rulers of the South and to dominate their former masters, 
some of the negroes became intolerably offensive, even crowding white 
ladies off the sidewalk. That led to scenes of violence which were eagerly 
used by radicals to inflame the people of the North against the Southern 
people. The bloody shirt was waved for years, not only by the Radical 
press, but even in the United States Senate. 

Under these conditions the Southern leaders, realizing the futility 
of opposing federal soldiers, had recourse to the method so often used 
in conquered countries. They organized the Ku Klux Klan, whose 
hooded and shrouded bands, appearing in their ghost-like garb, appeared 
suddenly at night in the midst of offensive negroes and struck terror 
into their ignorant and superstitious souls. 

This method of dealing with the worst negroes was effective in 
curbing their insolence, but it led to a new crusade of the Radical party 
against the Southern People. 

Some of the best men in the South were members of the Ku Klux 
Klan at the start, but withdrew from it later when lawless men got into 
it and turned it to deeds of violence. 

The military was used by the Radical government in making arrests 
of parties suspected of taking part in Ku Klux activities and military 
courts were appointed to try them. 

When a murder was committed in Columbus a number of the best 
citizens of the community falsely charged with the crime, were 
arrested by United States soldiers and brought to Atlanta for trial. 
While waiting for trial they were subjected to brutal treatment, but 
after long delay, there being no evidence against them, they were re- 
turned to their homes, without trial. 


ATLANTA’S DIVIDED VOICE 


For AND AGAINST RECONSTRUCTION MEASURES 


Two Sers or ResoLutions AboprEp—Governor Brown’s SPEECH 


The passage of the Sherman Act for military government of the 
South by Congress in February, 1867, vetoed by President Johnson, 
passed over his veto and followed by a supplementary act providing for 
registration of loyal voters, and for a convention of delegates to be 
chosen at an election supervised by military officers, created profound 
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indignation in the South and marked the beginning of the long fight 
for self-government by the Southern States. 

On February 28th a meeting of the Citizens of Fulton County was 
called for March 4th and the call was signed by the following gentlemen: 

Ira R. Foster, Joseph Winship, E. E. Hulbert, Lemuel Dean, J. H. 
Flynn, A. Austell, George Hillyer, H. Sells, D. F. Hammond, P. L. 
Mynatt, Richard Peters, E. E. Rawson, 8S. P. Richards, P. P. Pease, 
R. P. Zimmerman, Clark Howell, E. P. Howell, W. F. Meador, J. W. 
Simmons, F. M. Richardson; J. R. Wallace, H. C. Barrow, W. A. 
Fuller, W. M. Butts,.J. D. Pope, W. C. Moore, R. M. Farrar, C. A. Pitts, 
J. J. Morrison, John Silvey, T. W. J. Hill, Henry P. Farrow, J. A. 
Hayden, T. G. Healey, J. W. Loyd, J. Lemmons, E. F. Hoge, H. 
Muhlenbrink, L. S. Salmons, J. B. Campbell, J. E. Gullatt, A. A. 
Gaulding, J. A. Doane, A. IK. Seago, Vines Fish, H. C. Hornady, J. 
C. Hendrix and C. C. Green. 

When the meeting assembled Richard Peters was made Chairman 
and W. L. Scruggs Secretary and a committee on resolutions composed 
of the following gentlemen was appointed: Henry P. Farrow, V. A. Gas- 
kill, EH. EH. Rawson, J. O. Harris, J. G. Mitchell, C. P. Cassin, EH. EH. 
Hulbert, T. W. J. Hill and Col. J. J. Morrison. 

Chairman Peters, answering an inquiry, said that the object of the 
meeting was to consider whether it was the duty of the people of Georgia 
to form a government according to the Sherman Act or await the estab- 
lishment of a military government over their heads. 

The committee then reported the following resolutions : 


CoMMITTEE RESOLUTIONS 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the people of 
Georgia should promptly, and without the least hesitation, accept the 
plan of restoration recently proposed by Congress. 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting there are persons in 
each and every county within this State sufficient in numbers and suf- 
ficient in integrity and ability, who are not debarred from voting and 
holding office by the provisions of this law, to perform all the functions 
of government. 

“Resolved, That we earnestly hope that as soon as practicable, all 
those who have the right to do so, will, in good faith, enter upon the 
duty of instituting for Georgia a legal State government. 

“Resolved, That we, citizens of Fulton county, do hereby proclaim 
to our fellow-citizens throughout the entire Union, a sincere purpose, 
on our part, to heal the wounds inflicted by the unhappy past, and we 
take this method of extending to our fellow-citizens of every State a 
cordial and hearty invitation to come and settle in our midst, assuring 
them in the name of everything that is sacred that they shall be received 
and treated as friends, and as citizens of a common country. 
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“Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be for- 
warded to Governor Jenkins, and a copy to the chairman of the Recon- 
struction Committee at Washington.” 


Colonel Farrow spoke in favor of the resolutions and Col. J. M. 
Calhoun moved their adoption. 

THE GLENN RESOLUTIONS 

At this point Col. L. J. Glenn introduced the following resolutions 
as a substitute for those offered by the committee : 

“Resolved, 1. That in view of the present condition of the Southern 
States, and the passage of the military bill by the House of Representa- 
tives over the President’s veto, we think it the duty of the people of 
Georgia to remain quiet, and thereby preserve at least their self respect, 
their manhood and their honor. 

“Resolved, 2. That in the event said bill has or does become a law, 
we trust Governor Jenkins, either alone or in connection with the gov- 
ernors of other Southern States, will at once take the necessary steps to 
have the constitutionality of the law tested before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

“Resolved, 3. That we hereby tender to his excellency, President John- 
son, our heartfelt thanks for the patriotic efforts he has made to protect 
the constitution of the United States and the liberties of the people.” 

Col. T. E. Howard offered the following amendment to the Glenn 
resolutions : 

“We, the citizens of Fulton County and vicinity, having been con- 
voked, and now being in convention, for the purpose of considering the 
state of the country, and particularly the bill just passed by Congress, 
popularly known as the Sherman Military Bill, do solemnly: 

“Resolve, That said bill is unjust, as it needlessly discriminates against 
the Southern States, which are without exception abiding all public laws, 
and are in profound peace; it is harsh and cruel, as it surrenders life, 
liberty and estate to the arbitrary and despotic will of the military power; 
it is in positive conflict with the better spirit and genius of the constitu- 
tion and American liberty; degrading to the bitterest and last degree, 
as it sinks us below the legal status of our former slaves, surrenders the 
control and polity of the Southern States to the blacks, and by our hands 
stigmatizes, disfranchises and disavows the men who have periled life, 
fortune and all worldly ambition for our sakes. 

“Resolved, 2. That by our assent to the principles and provisions of 
said bill, the Southern people commit political suicide by arraying them- 
selves against the President of the United States, who, with sublime 
courage, has resisted the combined energies of the enemies of the gov- 
ernment and constitution by adopting and ratifying outrages on our 
liberties that would not be tolerated an instant by that tribunal while a 
vestige of that constitution remained. 

“Resolved, 3. That we do now solemnly asseverate and call God to 
witness the sincerity of our hearts, in doing so, that as a people we 
meditate no illegal opposition to the laws, no violation of private rights, 
whether of the North man or the South man, the black or the white; no 
denial of sympathy, justice or legal rights of the colored portion of our 
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population, and that all we ask is quiet, and the enjoyment of what little 
we hope for from the soil of our devastated, afflicted and poverty stricken 
country. 


“Resolved, lastly, That we are conscious of having done all that mortal 
power could do to secure the happiness and liberties of our people, but 
in God’s afflictive providence we have been overwhelmed; we meekly 
submit ourselves to His Almighty power, patiently awaiting His good 
time to deliver us, and confidently trusting that the day will soon come 
when the sense of honor, justice and magnanimity of the Northern people 
will, in our persons, vindicate the dignity, rights and liberties of the 
American people.” 


Colonel Howard supported these resolutions, saying he accepted 
the situation and abided the verdict of war, but he would not by 
voluntary act place his neck under the yoke. 

VY. A. Gaskill moved to lay the Glenn resolutions on the table 
and in trying to take a vote on that motion the convention was in much 
confusion. ‘ 

At this juncture R. J. Cowart moved to adjourn saying he did 
not think the people were ready to vote on so grave a matter. 

This motion prevailed and Gen. L. J. Gartrell called on all who 
favored the Glenn resolutions to remain. They did so and a meeting 
was at once organized with General Gartrell as Chairman and John 
G. Whitner Secretary. 

J. J. Morrison opposed the Glenn resolutions and favored those 
the committee had offered. 

G. W. Adair urged immediate action and Colonel R. A. Alston 
opposed Governor Brown’s plan because it was taking sides with the 
radicals, would build up a party in opposition to the President and 
the Supreme Court, would encourage the radicals to further outrages 
and unconstitutional legislation, would relieve them of the responsibility 
which rested on them, and would surrender the last claim to sovereignty 
of the State. 

After this speech the Glenn resolutions were adopted with very few 
dissenting votes. 

THE EVENING MEETING 


Colonel H. P. Farrow announced that the meeting adjourned 
that morning would reassemble at seven o'clock that evening in the 
City Hall. It did so and that meeting on motion of Colonel Calhoun 
adopted the Committee resolutions with the following substitute for 
the last paragraph : 

“Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be for- 


warded to the reconstruction committee of Congress, and to Governor 
Jenkins, with the request that he convene the Legislature immediately, 
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with a view to calling a convention to comply fully with the terms pre- 
scribed by the Sherman Act, lately passed by Congress.” 

The meeting then adjourned, but as the crowd was going out 
Governor Brown came and was called on to addiess the people on the 
momentous issues of the day. 


GOVERNOR BROWN’s SPEECH 


Governor Brown’s speech was in opposition to the position taken in 
the Glenn resolutions and this utterance set him in opposition to the 
prevailing sentiment of the people and ultimately made him the object 
of bitter enmity and denunciation, amounting to ostracism. He had been 
North with Judge Dawson A. Walker to investigate the situation and 
had talked with the President and with leaders in Congress on both 
sides. With the information thus gained he thought opposition to the 
acts of Congress useless and unwise. His speech at that meeting in 
Atlanta is thus summarized by Wallace P. Reed in his history of 
Atlanta: 


“Governor Brown said that he would not intentionally wound the 
feelings of any one. He thought it was a time to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, rather than to excite the flames of passion and attempt to divide 
the people by angry strife. Congress had already taken action which 
placed the people all under a military government. The President would 
undoubtedly in a few days, appoint a commander for this district, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, whose will would be the law of the land; it would 
be a matter of discretion with that commander whether he would allow 
any one charged with an offense to be tried by a civil tribunal, or before 
a military tribunal, where the punishment and its mode of infliction 
would alike be determined upon according to military laws. 

““*Gentlemen’: he said, ‘this is no child’s play. It is a serious matter. 
It is such a state of things as you and I have never seen. In view of our 
responsibilities, then, is it becoming in us to quarrel with each other, 
or to indulge in a spirit of fault-finding, or of crimination and recrimina- 
tion? Is this a time to stir up angry strife among ourselves, or to take 
each other by the throat? 

““The great trouble with our people seems to be that they do not seem 
to recognize the fact that they are a conquered people, and that they must 
submit to whatever terms the conqueror may impose upon them. They 
forget that they no longer have any power of resistance. The struggle 
has ended by the triumph of the United States government. The contro- 
versy which commenced with the different theories of Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Jefferson raged with more or less fury from their day 
until it culminated in the breaking out of the civil war in 1861, and the 
appeal to the arbitrament of the sword has been decided against the South. 
Congress claims that both the war making and the peace making power 
has been confided to it, and Congress had maintained the supremacy in 
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the contest with the President by passing the Sherman bill over the veto 
of the president. What good could come of an appeal to the Supreme 
Court? Do you remember that a short time ago Governor Pierpont, of 
Virginia, made a requisition on Governor Fenton, of New York, for the 
surrender of a violator of the laws of Virginia? Governor Fenton refused 
to comply with the requisition upon the ground that Virginia was not a 
State. The case was carried to the Supreme Court, and dismissed because 
the question was a political one. As the issues involved in the Sherman 
bill are political ones, how could any one expect relief from an appeal 
to the Supreme Court?’ In conclusion he said: ‘I give no advice to others 
that I am unwilling to act upon myself. Since the surrender I have taken 
the amnesty oath, which, at the time of the surrender, I did not think I 
could ever consent to do. I am satisfied that it was the best I could do 
under the circumstances, and I feel fully conscious that I have done no 
act of disloyalty since that time. I have kept my oath religiously and 
sacredly thus far, and, God being my helper, I shall not violate it in the 
future.’ ” 


The supplementary reconstruction bill, passed by Congress soon 
after the Sherman Act, early in 1867, provided that before September 
Ist, 1867, the commanding General in each district should cause a 
registration to be made of all male citizens of the United States, 
21 years old and upward, resident in each county, or parish in the 
State or States included in his district, which registration should in- 
elude only those who were qualified to vote for delegates by the Sher- 
man Act, and who should have taken and subscribed to an oath that 
they had not been disfranchised for participation in rebellion and civil 
war against the United States, nor for felony committed against the laws 
of any State or the United States. 

The second section of this act provided that an election should 
be provided for by the Generals commanding the several districts for 
delegates to a convention for the purpose of establishing a constitution 
and civil government for the State, loyal to the Union. 

The sharp contest between President Johnson and the Radicals in 
Congress worked much hardship on the South. 

Great trouble was caused by the fact that President Johnson had 
begun reconstruction of the Southern States and the South had acted 
on and accepted the measures he proposed. Then came Congress and 
undid his work, enacting laws for measures far different, which were 
intended by the radicals for the humilation of the Southern people. 

These conditions led to differences of opinion, between the sub- 
missive element led by Governor Brown and the element led by Ben 
Hill in uncompromising opposition to the unconstitutional and op- 


pressive measures of Congress. 
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ARMY RULE UNDER GENERAL POPE 
A Miuirary DESPOTISM CREATED BY CONGRESS 


Pursuant to the Sherman Act and the one following it, President 
Johnson appointed General John Pope Military Governor of the Third 
Military District embracing the States of Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

General Pope came to Atlanta by special train on March 31st, 1867, 
and was met at the depot by a committee of citizens and escorted to the 
National Hotel where he was elegantly entertained. He came in citizens 
dress and made a favorable impression. That evening he went to 
Montgomery where he issued his first general order as follows: 


“Headquarters Third Military Division, 
“Montgomery, Ala., April 3d, 1867. 
“General Orders, No. 1. 


“In compliance with general orders No. 18, dated headquarters of the 
army, March 15th, 1867, the undersigned assumes command of the Third 
Military District, which comprises the States of Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida. They will remain as at present constituted, and with their pres- 
ent commanders, except that the headquarters of the district of Georgia 
will be forthwith removed to Milledgeville. The district of Key West 
is hereby merged into the district of Florida, which will be commanded 
by Colonel John T. Sprague, Seventh United States Infantry. The head- 
quarters of the district of Florida are removed to Tallahassee, to which 
place the district commander will transfer his headquarters without delay. 


“2. The civil officers at present in office in Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama will retain their offices until the expiration of their terms of 
service, unless otherwise directed in special cases, so long as justice is 
impartially and faithfully administered. It is hoped that no necessity will 
arise for the interposition of the military authorities in the civil admin- 
istration, and the necessity can only arise from the failure of the civil 
tribunals to protect the people, without distinction, in their rights of 
person and property. 


“3. It is to be clearly understood, however, that the civil officers 
thus retained in office shall confine themselves strictly to the performance 
of their official duties, and while holding their offices shall not use any 
influence to deter or dissuade the people from taking an active part in 
reconstruction of their State government under the act of Congress, to 
provide for more efficient government of the Rebel States, and the act 
supplementary thereto. 


“4. No elections will be held in any of the States comprising this 
military district, except such as are provided for in the act of Congress, 
and in the manner therein established; but all vacancies in civil offices 
which now exist, or which may occur by the expiration of the terms of 
office of the present incumbents before the prescribed registration of 
voters is complete, will be filled by appointment of the general command- 
ing the district. 


“JOHN POPE, Major General Commanding.” 
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ENTERTAINED IN ATLANTA 


teturning to Atlanta on April 11th, General Pope was given a 
complimentary supper on the 12th at which V. A. Gaskill was chairman 
of the reception committee. 

On this occasion toasts were offered to General Pope, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to Congress, to the National flag, to re- 
construction, to the army and navy, to the press of Atlanta and to the 
State of Georgia. 

In his speech at the supper General Pope said he came to the State 
to perform a duty as distasteful and embarrassing to him as it was 
disagreeable to the people of Georgia. He expected to be received with 
indifference if not dislike, but the hearty welcome he had received was 
assurance of the people’s cooperation in the performance of his duties, 
and was as unexpected as it was grateful and encouraged the hope 
that his mission would be satisfactory and brief. The acts of Congress 
prescribed his duties and the means by which they were to be performed, 
but the manner in which those means should be used would necessarily 
depend on circumstances. 

In the meantime Governor Charles J. Jenkins had made his appeal 
to the U. 8. Supreme Court to prevent Military Government. 


Tre GOVERNOR'S APPEAL TO THE SUPREME CouRT 


On April 10th, 1867, Governor Jenkins filed a complaint in U. S. 
Supreme Court against Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, Ulysses 
S. Grant, General of the Army and John Pope, commanding the 
Military District of Georgia, Alabama and Florida, asking that they 
be restrained from enforcing the acts of Congress which would destroy 
the State Government of Georgia. 

In this matter the State was represented by Jeremiah S. Black, 
Robert J. Brent, Edgar Cowan and Charles O’Connor. 

The Court finally refused relief on the ground that this was a 
political and not a civil matter. 

Before he returned from Washington, Governor Jenkins on April 
10th issued an address to the people of Georgia, advising “a firm but 
temperate refusal to acquiesce in an adoption of the Sherman Bill and a 
patient, manly endurance of military government until, in the efflux 
of time and on the subsidence of the passions generated by Civil War, 
better Counsels shall prevail at the federal capital—we meantime 
strictly observing law and order, and vigorously addressing ourselves to 
industrial pursuits.” He counseled against acquiescence in the demands 
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of Congress, at least until the result of the great case in the Supreme 
Court was known. 

When he saw this General Pope wrote Governor Jenkins asking 
him whether he had seen his general order No. 1, when he issued the 
address, calling attention to the third paragraph of the order which it 
violated. 

Governor Jenkins replied on April 20th that he had not seen the 
order when he wrote the address and added: 

“T supposed I was exercising such freedom in the public expression 
of opinion relative to public matters, as seems still to be accorded to the 
citizens of this republic, not imagining that it was abridged by the ac- 
cident of the speaker or writer holding office. So much for the past, 
General, and I will only add that in the future I shall do and say 
what I believe is required of me by the duty to which my oath binds me.” 

The governor then said that he hoped there would be no conflict 
between them in the discharge of their respective duties. 

To this General Pope replied on April -22nd: 

“The existing State government was permitted to stand for the con- 
venience of the people of Georgia in the ordinary administration of the 
local civil law, and to that end it should be carefully confined. You are 
debarred, as I am, from the expression of opinion, or using influences to 
prevent the execution of the laws of the United States, or to excite ill 
feeling in opposition to the general government, which is executing these 
acts of Congress, etc.” 

General Pope proceeded with the enforcement of the Reconstruction 
Acts by appointing Colonel E. Hulbert supervisor of registration and 
issued an order stating the arrangements for registering the voters of 
Georgia and Alabama. For each district there was a board of registra- 
tion composed of two white men and a negro. The registrars were paid 
15 cents per name in cities and up to 40 cents in sparsely settled 
country districts. 

Governor Jenkins was not alone in opposing: action under the laws. 
yeneral Robert Toombs had returned from Europe, ready to establish 
the right of secession. Ex-Governor Herschel V. Johnson wrote a letter 
in July, 1867, urging the people to register but advising against the 
acceptance of the terms proposed. 

B. H. Mill made a speech in Atlanta, in which he vehemently de- 
nounced the reconstruction measures. This speech was followed up 
with “Notes on the Situation,’ maintaining the same position, with 
powerful invective. Governor Brown was the leader on the side of re- 
construction and Ben Hill was the leader in a vigorous anti-reconstrue- 
tion campaign. The people were undoubtedly with Mr. Hill. 
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REGISTRATION IN Fuuron Country 


A general order concerning registration was issued by General 
Pope, on May 21, 1867. In this order the State senatorial districts were 
adopted as the election districts; thus Clayton, Cobb and Fulton counties 
constituted the thirty-fifth election district. The two registrars ap- 
pointed for this district were Henry G. Cole of Marietta, and C. W. 
Lee of Jonesboro. There were special boards for some of the larger 
cities; that for Atlanta consisting of Dr. Joseph Thompson and T. M. 
Robinson. The registry when Marilee in Atlanta was as follows: 
First ward, white 523, colored, 396; second ward, white 280, colored, 
220; third ward, white, 181, ee 203; fourth ward, white, 343, 
colored, 521; fifth ward, white, 438, colored, 281; total white registry, 
1,765, total colored registry, 1,621, total registry, 3,386. For the sake 
of comparison the registry for the thirty-fifth election district is here 
inserted: Clayton county, white, 553, colored, 219; total 772. Cobb 
County, white, 1,648, colored, 573, total 2,221. Fulton county, white, 
2,419, colored, 1,920, total 4,339. Total whites registered in the district, 
4,620; total colored, 2,712; total registry, 7,332. 


Errrecr or tHe REconsrruction Acts 


By the Reconstruction Acts of 1867 all government in this State was 
subordinated to the military commander, who was given authority to 
administer all the powers of State and appoint and remove whom he 
pleased, and life and liberty were subject to such military commissions 
as he might create. By the act of July 19th no district commander or 
his appointees was bound by any opinion of any civil officer of the 
United States. 

“Thus,” says Henry G. Turner, in his account of reconstruction, 
“Georgia was reduced to a mere military district, in which the will 
of the commanding General was supreme, with no right of appeal from 
his orders to any court or any civil officer of the State or General 
Government. 

“Those who had been members of any State legislature, or held 
any executive or judicial office in any State and afterwards engaged 
in war against the United States were disfranchised, and the other male 
persons in the State, without regard to color or previous condition, 
should be registered as voters by ie officers of military creation, and 
these registered persons might vote at the election held under military 
supervision for or against a convention and for delegates to form a 
new constitution for the State, if a majority should be cast for the 


convention, 
“Congress, by disfranchising and enfranchising whom it pleased, 


fixed the basis of suffrage in this State.” 
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Under this act General Pope ordered the registration of voters 1m 
Georgia and ordered an election to pass on the calling of a constitutional 
convention and to elect delegates to the convention if called by the 
voters in that election. 


SENATOR HILL’S DAVIS HALL SPEECH 


A Frery DENUNCIATION OF THE RADICALS AND THEIR DESPOTIC 
MEASURES 


BEN HILL 


While the question of calling a constitutional convention at an 
election called by military order was pending, in July before that 
October election, a great speech was made by Ben Hill at Davis Hall. 
He had been warned not to say anything counter to the policy of 
Congress and General John Pope, who was in Georgia to execute the 
revolutionary policy of that body, was present in uniform on a front 
seat, with his staff. 
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With that ominous challenge Mr. Hill delivered a speech so terrible 

in its denunciation that it was like pouring liquid fire on the Radicals 
with their General as a witness of his defiance. 

It was a terrible indictment of the Radicals, the carpet baggers and 

those who inflamed the negroes against their masters. It was too long 

to reproduce in its entirety but these extracts give an idea of its 


destructive force: 


“Human governments, like everything else human, naturally tend to 
decay. They can only be preserved by constant watchfulness, courage and 
adherence to correct principles. ... There is no difficulty whatever in 
discovering when and how a nation is dying. The great symptom of decay 
of government is a disregard of the fundamental law of said government. 
Whenever a people come to treat lightly the fundamental law of their 
own government, they have arrived at the most dangerous point that is 
possible, short of entire destruction. Republics, above all forms of gov- 
ernment, are maintained by respect for law. If the people of the United 
States fail to have a sacred regard for their own law—which is not like 
that of other nations, to be ascertained by argument, by decisions or by 
searching, but it is a plain written constitution—they will deserve the 
awful fate that awaits them; and he who disregards its plain language 
has no excuse to shield himself from the infamies of a traitor. 


“T charge before heaven and the American people this day, that every 
evil by which we have been afflicted is attributable directly to the viola- 
tion of the constitution. Tinkers may work, quacks may prescribe, and 
demagogues may deceive, but I declare to you there is no remedy for us, 
and no hope to escape the threatened evils but in adherence to the con- 
stitution. 

“A difference of opinion as to the right of a State to secede from the 
Union, brought on the war, which resulted in the success of the North; 
but now a new issue is upon us. It is not a difference of opinion as to 
what the constitution means, but its object is to set aside the constitution, 
and to substitute something else. That tottering, gray-haired candidate 
(Hon. Thaddeus Stevens) of Pennsylvania, for perpetual infamy, who is 
building for himself a monument of malignity that will overtop the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, said the constitution had nothing to do with it. A great 
many of our own people say the constitution is dead. Now I affirm that 
these military acts are not only contrary to the constitution, but directly 
in the face of the amnesty oath which you were required to take after 
the surrender: ... 

“Some of you who favor the acceptance of the military bills take an 
oath to this effect, and still intend to vote for a convention which you 
admit to be contrary to the constitution. How is this? If you have a 
conscience, I have said enough. If you vote for the convention you are 
perjured. Oh, I pity the race of the colored people, who have never been 
taught what an oath is, nor what the constitution means. They are drawn 
up by a selfish conclave of traitors to inflict a death blow on the life 
of the republic by swearing them to a falsehood. They are to begin their 
political life by perjury to accomplish treason. I would not visit the 
penalty upon them. They are neither legally nor morally responsible, 
but it is you—educated, designing white men—who thus devote yourselves 
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to the unholy work, who are the guilty parties. You prate about your 
loyalty. I look you in the eye and denounce you. You are, legally and 
morally, perjured traitors. You perjure yourselves, and perjure the poor 
negro to help your treason. You can’t escape it. You may boast of it now 
while passion is rife. But the time will come when every thought will 
wither your soul, and make you hide from the face of mankind. 

“T shall discharge the obligation of the amnesty oath. It required me 
to support the constitution and the emancipation of the negro, and I do. 
I will not bind my soul to a new slavery,—to hell, by violating it. 

“T talk plainly, but I simply want to strike the incrustations of hard- 
ened consciences and make men feel and realize their situation. 

“By all you hold dear, I warn you, that by accepting the military bills, 
you inaugurate a measure that will exterminate the African race. Some 
of you who have come among us have taken the negro by the arm, telling 
him that you are his friend, and that you gave him his liberty. Ye hypo- 
crites—Ye whited sepulchers—You mean in your heart to deceive, and 
to buy up the negro vote for your own benefit. The negroes know no 
better. But I would ask them, ‘If these men are faithless to the consti- 
tution of the country, how can they be faithful to you?’ They are not 
fit to be trusted by any animal, dog or man. They are not capable of 
being the friends of anybody but themselves. 

“T don’t pity the whites so much, who are to suffer by these measures. 
You knew what your duty was, and you did it not, and if you are beaten 
by many stripes we have the authority of Scripture for saying that your 
punishment is just. But oh, it is sad to see that constitution trampled 
under foot and the country destroyed, only to perpetuate your hellish 
dynasty, and to see some of our own people join in this unholy work, 
calling upon us to submit and become the agents of our own dishonor. 
This is sad, sorrowful, and fills me with shame. Oh, how the country is 
in danger. There never was such an apportunity as now for a man to 
show of what stuff he is made. How can you go about the streets and 
say: ‘All is wrong, but I cannot help it’? You want courage; you are a 
coward. You lack courage to tell the truth. You would sell your birth- 


right for a temporary mess of pottage, even for a little bit of a judgeship 
or a bureau officer’s place.” 


ATLANTA ON THE CONVENTION 


At a meeting of the Conservative Union executive conmittee, held 
in Atlanta on October 7th, 1867, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the citizens of Clayton, Cobb and Fulton Counties, 
who are opposed to a State convention, and the reconstruction of Georgia 
under the ‘Sherman-Shellabarger bills,’ and supplements, are invited to 
send delegates to a district convention, in the city of Atlanta, on Saturday, 
October 19, for the purpose of nominating seven candidates to represent 
said counties in a State convention called by Brevet Major General Pope, 
U. Ss Ay’ 

It was further resolved that “The true friends of the constitution 
send greeting to the gallant Democracy of Pennsylvania and Ohio for 
their great victories and noble defense of the sublime principles of con- 
stitutional liberty.” 
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These resolutions were approved by a public meeting held in At- 
lanta on October 12th and 34 delegates were chosen to represent Fulton 
county in the district convention held the same mouth. 

The district convention met in Atlanta on October 19th with Judge 
Kehols presiding and Henry Hillyer secretary. It chose delegates to 
the ‘so-called State convention, should such a body be called by the 
voice of the people of Georgia to assemble.” 

These delegates to the convention were elected: 

J. B. Key of Clayton County, W. T. Winn and Daniel R. Turner 
of Cobb County; and Jas. P. Hambleton, E. M. Taliaferro, T. T. Smith 
and Jas. i. Gullatt, of Fulton. This was called the ‘‘anti-convention, 
anti-reconstruction, and anti-radical ticket.” 


THE GEORGIA CONVENTION OF 1867 
Prorests AGAINST THE RECONSTRUCTION ACTS 


While preparations were being made for the Reconstruction Con- 
vention that met in December, 1867, and made the Constitution of 
1868, a Convention of the people of Georgia, composed of 235 delegates 
representing 70 counties, met at Macon on December 5th, 1867, and 
issued a solemn plotest against the Reconstruction acts. Benjamin H. 
Hill was made president of the body and a committee composed of 
Hershel V. Johnson, Absalom H. Chappell, B. H. Hill, Warren Akin 
and Theodore L. Guerry was appointed to publish an address to the 
people. 

That address was written by the Chairman, Hershel V. Johnson, 
and expressed the sentiments of the Convention in the following pre- 
amble and resolutions: 

“We, the delegates of the people of Georgia, in convention assembled, 
recognizing our obligation to support the general government in all legal 
and proper measures, and claiming from that government the due per- 
formance of the reciprocal duty, to extend to us, in common with all the 
people of the whole country, the protection guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of our forefathers, do declare and affirm that manly protest against 
bad public policy is the duty as well as the right of every American citi- 
zen; and this without factitious opposition to government, or untimely 
interruption of public harmony. The season for honest discussion of 


principles, and for lawful opposition to existing abuses, and their growth, 
is ever present and pressing. 

“The Southern people are true to constitutional liberty, and ready 
to acquiesce in any policy looking to the honor and good of the whole 
country, and securing the rights of all classes of people. 

“We regard the efforts of the present ruling power to change the 
fundamental institutions of the United States government, as false in 
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principle, impolitic in action, injurious in result, injurious to the South, 
and detrimental to the general government. Silence under wrong may be 
construed as endorsement. Be it therefore 

“Resolved, 1st, That we recognize the duty to sustain law and order, 
and support cheerfully all constitutional measures of the United States 
government, and maintain the rights of all classes under enlightened and 
liberal laws. 

“Resolved, 2nd, That the people of Georgia accept in good faith the 
legitimate results of the late war, and renew their expressions of alle- 
giance to the Union of the States, and reiterate their determination to 
maintain inviolate the Constitution framed by our fathers. 

“Resolved, 3d, That we protest dispassionately, yet firmly, against 
what is known as the Reconstruction Acts of Congress, and against the 
vindictive and partisan administration of those acts as wrong in prin- 
ciple, oppressive in action, and ruinous to the States of the South, as well 
as hurtful to the true welfare of every portion of our common country, 
and leading directly, if not intentionally, to the permanent supremacy of 
the negro race, in all those States, where those laws are now being 
enforced. 

“Resolved, 4th, That we protest in like spirit and manner against the 
policy of the dominant party in Congress, which seeks to inflict upon the 
States of the South permanent bad government, as wrong, not only to all 
races in the South, and to the people of all parts of the Union, but a crime 
against civilization, which it is the duty of all right-minded men every- 
where to discountenance and condemn. 


“Resolved, 5th, That we enter on record, in the name and behalf of 
the people of this State, this, our solemn protest against the assembling 
of a convention, which, we affirm, with evidence before us, has been 
ordered under pretense of votes which were illegally authorized, forcibly 
procured, fraudulently received, and falsely counted, as we believe. And 
in view of the solemn responsibility of the issues involved, we do hereby 
declare that we will forever hold the work of framing a constitution by 
such authority, with intent to be forced by military power on the free 
people of this ancient Commonwealth, as a crime against our people, 
against the continuance of free government, against the peace of society, 
against the purity of the ballot-box, and against the dignity and char- 
acter of representative institutions.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1868. 


ELEcTED By Mixirary OrpdER AND Hetp Unprer MILItary 
SUPERVISION 


The election for members of the convention was held by General 
Pope's order on five days, October, 29th, 30th and 31st and November 
Ist and 2nd, 1867, the polls being managed by army officers with troops 
near each voting place. The General issued an order declaring the Con- 
vention called by a majority vote and the candidates of the Republican 
party elected members. 

On November 19, 1867, General Pope issued an order for a conven- 
tion to frame a constitution and civil government for the State of Geor- 
gia, in accordance with the provisions of the acts of Congress. The 
constitution when framed was to be submitted to the registered voters 
for ratification. 

Milledgeville was then the State Capitol but by order of General 
Pope the delegates met in Atlanta on December 9th, 1867, and Foster 
Blodgett was elected temporary chairman, On taking the chair he 
declared, ““Now the Republic is free.” That statement seems ironical in 
view of the fact that the convention was called and delegates chosen at 
an election called by military order. 

Wallace Reed says that delegates to the number of 130 were in 
attendance, 108 white and 22 colored. On the second day there were 
present 140 delegates. On this day J. R. Parrott was elected permanent 
chairman; P. M. Sheibly, permanent secretary; A. E. Marshall, assist- 
ant secretary; M. J. Hinton, Sergeant-at-arms; William H. DeLyons, 
(colored) doorkeeper, and_............... Campbell (colored) messenger. R. B. 
Bullock offered a resolution that a committee of seven be appointed 
to wait upon General Pope, and advise him that in obedience to General 
orders No. 89 the convention was in session and organized and invited 
him to be present. The invitation was accepted by General Pope, who 
made a brief speech to the convention. 

Mr. Turner says that General Pope came into the hall in uniform 
with a clanking sword. President Johnson removed him December 28, 
1867, and appointed George G. Meade in his stead. 

That convention, having framed a new constitution for Georgia, 
adopted on March 11th, 1868, an ordinance providing that an election 
should be held beginning on the 20th of April at places designated by 
the commanding General for voting on ratification of the new Consti- 
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tution, and for the election of a governor, members of the legislature, 
representatives in Congress and other officers, the election to be kept 
open from day to day at the discretion of the commanding general 
and the qualifications of voters to be prescribed by the act of Congress 
known as the Sherman bill. General Meade was asked to issue the 
necessary orders and cause returns to be made and certificates of 
election issued. 


Governor Brown ADDRESSES THE CONVENTION 


On January 8th ex-Governor Brown, upon invitation, made a speech 
to the convention in which he said: 

“The opposition is led by some of the most sagacious statesmen of 
this country, who will profit by any mistake you make. It is true, some 
of its assumed leaders are unprincipled, unscrupulous demagogues, who 
have great powers of declamation, but no judgment, and who have always 
led every party, which has followed them, to destruction. Such men, 
conscious of their own moral obliquity and dishonesty, naturally suppose 
all others are unprincipled as themselves, and denounce all who differ 
from them as knaves, fools or corrupt traitors. Such men will spare no 
pains, willfully to mislead and deceive the people both as to your 
motives and your acts. Having been on all sides of all political questions, 
they have no pride of character, and no love of the truth, and care noth-. 
ing for principle or for the peace of the country if they can but get 
office.” 

With reference to negro suffrage and the fear that the negro would 
rule the State of Georgia, Governor Brown said: 

“But those who affirm that we are to have negro government, have 
not even the pretext of numbers to sustain them. Take the registered 
voters under the Sherman bill, and the whites have two thousand majority. 
There are from the best estimates we can make about five thousand men 
who are entitled to register who have failed to do so, and from seven 
thousand to ten thousand disfranchised. Put these numbers together and 
you have about fifteen thousand majority of white men. 

“Now, my friends, you say we have superiority of race, intellect, edu- 
cation, experience, property, and that we are superior to the negro race 
in all the elements necessary to constitute the governing class. The 
reconstruction acts give them the right to vote, but not to hold office; 
then tell me we are to have negro government under the congressional 
plan of reconstruction with all these advantages, sustained by fifteen 
thousand majority. 

“The idea is simply ridiculous. The dishonest demagogues who use it 
are of the same class who denounce ‘universal indiscriminate, white suf- 
frage for having destroyed the peace and prosperity of the country, and 
saddled upon an innocent and unborn posterity burdens too grievous to 
be borne.’ The objection with them, when we look to the bottom of it, 
is not stronger against negro suffrage than it is against universal suffrage. 
They are opposed to both. Their doctrine is that the few—the true aris- 
tocracy—should rule, and that the ignorant mass, as they regard them, 
should have nothing to do with government but to obey its behests. It is 
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the old doctrine, that only those born of the aristocracy should govern. 


It is the few supplying the government to the many. But in this era it 
will be a failure.” 


Henry G. Turner’s Comment 


“The Constitution so made and submitted to the people,” says Henry 
G. Turner, “was framed by delegates elected almost entirely by those 
who had no right to vote according to the laws of the State, the white 
people having almost universally refused to participate in the election. 
It proposed the enfranchisement of the colored people and they were to 
vote on the proposition, when many of the white people were not allowed 
this privilege. Mr. Turner continues : 

“The Constitution also prohibited the State courts from trying any 
suit against a resident of the State for a debt or contract or renewal 
thereof if it existed prior to June Ist, 1865, and each head of a family 
was given a homestead exemption of $3,000, in gold against all debts. 


“Those devices, intended to secure the support of the debtor class 
for the Constitution, were annulled by the United States Supreme 
Court after the election because they were in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Tur ELECTION 


“Congress on the 12th of March passed an act providing that a 
majority of the votes cast should decide the election. Previously a 
majority of the registered voters was necessary, but this act facilitated 
carrying the election under the conditions then prevailing, when many 
refrained from voting in an election held by army officers. 

“Candidates were nominated by Democrats as well as Republicans 
and this brought some Democrats to support the Constitution because 
they wished their candidates to take charge of the administration.” 


General Meade issued on March 14th and 15th general orders assum- 
ing charge of the election, providing that it should begin April 20th 
and continue four days, prescribing its details and ordering sheriffs 
and other civil officers to perform the duties required of them on pain 
of punishment by military authority, which punishment was also 
threatened for any violation of the right of suffrage. 

The election was held on the days appointed by General Meade and 
he declared the Constitution ratified and Rufus B. Bullock the Repub- 
lican candidate elected Governor over John B. Gordon the Democratic 
candidate. 

The constitutional convention adjourned March 11, 1868, but before 
adjourning it nominated’ R. B. Bullock for Governor. A ratification 
meeting was held on the night of the 7th of the month. The election 
which followed occupied three days, April 20, 21, and 22. The vote 
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east at that election in Atlanta, could not be ascertained, but the vote 
of Fulton County was as follows: On the question of ratifying the 
constitution—for it, 2,229; against it, 2,010. For Bullock for governor, 
1,915: for John B. Gordon, 2,357. 

The Democrats in casting about for a candidate consulted General 
Meade as to the eligibility of General Gordon, and were informed by the 
general that in his opinion General Gordon was eligible. Hence General 
Gordon was the Conservative or Democratic candidate. 


BAYONETS AT THE POLLS 


The election was held under military supervision with soldiers on 
guard at the polls. Mr. Hooper Alexander said that the late Henry 
Hillyer saw the election held in Atlanta at the old Court House then 
located on the present site of the State Capitol. Mr. Hillyer related 
this incident of the election : 

There were five managers of the election, two appointed by the ordi- 
nary of the County and three by the Governor. Dr. J. F. Alexander, 
a leading citizen, was one of the managers appointed by the ordinary. 
Soldiers with fixed bayonets surrounded the building and finally they 
were marched into the building and stood with fixed bayonets about 
the polling place. Dr. Alexander put his hand over the ballot box and 
said: “No ballots shall be put in this box, except over my dead body 
until those soldiers are removed.” 

The officers did not want to kill a leading citizen, so they removed 
the soldiers from the polling place. 


FEATURES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 1868 


Though the Convention which made the Georgia Constitution of 
1868 was largely composed of negroes and adventurers, there were among 
them some able and influential Democrats like Dr. H. V. M. Miller, David 
Irwin, A. W. Holcombe, L. N. Trammell, 8S. E. Field, and J. D. Wad- 
dell. Others classed as Republicans who were reputable men were H. K. 
Mckay, afterward United States Judge, T. P. Saffold, Amos T. Aker- 
man, afterwards United States Attorney General, Madison Bell, N. L. 
Angier, J. L. Dunning, John H. Flynn, H. G. Cole, J. R. Parrott, 
and A. G. Foster. 

rovernor Joseph EK. Brown and Judge O. A. Lochrane were not 
members of the convention but exercised considerable influence with 
the delegates. They and the leading men in the body exerted themselves 
to secure a constitution similar to that of 1865. 

Dr. Miller afterwards declared that it was one of the best Constitu- 
tions that had been made for Georgia. It differed radically from 
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older ones in several respects, mainly in the abolition of slavery, the 
repudiation of private debts, which the United States Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional, the declaration that the State should ever 
remain a member of the American Union and that the paramount 
allegiance of every male citizen should be to the Government of the 
United States and no law passed in contravention of that should have 
any force. 

Duelling was outlawed and duellists disfranchised. Atlanta was 
made the Capital of the State and the legislature was made to consist 
of 44 Senators and 175 members of the House. 

The feature most commented on is the provision for a public school 
system in sections 787, 788 and 789, which were as follows: 

Sec. 787. The General Assembly, at its first session after the adoption 
of this Constitution shall provide a thorough system of general education, 
to be forever free to all the children of the State, the expense of which 
shall be provided by taxation or otherwise. 

Sec. 788. The office of State School Commissioner is hereby created. 
He shall be appointed by the Governor with the consent of the Senate, 
and shall hold his office for the same term as the governor. The General 


Assembly shall provide for the said commissioner a competent salary 
and necessary clerks. He shall keep his office at the seat of government. 


Section 789 provided that the poll tax, any educational fund then 
belonging to the State, except the endowment of the State University, 
or funds for education that might thereafter be obtaimed in any way, 
the tax on shows and exhibitions, the tax on sale of spirituous and malt 
liquors and the commutation tax for militia service were set apart and 
devoted to the support of common schools. 

If those provisions were not sufficient the general assembly was 
authorized to levy such general tax on the property of the State as 
might be necessary for the support of the school systems. 

That section concluded with these words: 

“And there shall be established as soon as practicable one or more 
common schools in each school district in this State.” 
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Scroous Frrst PRovIDED FoR IN 1 


It has been stated and is believed by many that this was the first 
Constitutional provision in Georgia for public schools, but that is not 
true. The Georgia Constitution of 1777, adopted during the Revolu- 
tionary War, contained this clause: 

“LLV. Schools shall be erected in each county and supported at the 
general expense of the State, as the legislature shall hereafter point out.” 

One of the most important provisions of the Constitution of 1868 
was this: 
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“Sec. 791. All property of the wife in her possession at the time of her 
marriage and all property given to, inherited, or acquired by her, shall 
remain her separate property, and not liable for the debts of her husband.” 

That was not the first time that women were given the right to 
hold property separate from their husbands. There had been much 
discussion of the question before the Civil War and some legislation, 
but the legislature of 1866 enacted a law which gave women the right to 
hold property separate from their husbands. 

The convention passed an ordinance to levy and collect a tax to 
pay its expenses, estimated at $40,000, but as that process was slow 
the convention directed the State Treasurer to advance the money. 
In the absence of an executive warrant the treasurer refused to comply 
and General Meade, who succeeded General Pope as commander of 
the district called on Governor Jenkins to issue the warrant. The 
Governor refused to do so on the ground that the Constitution of the 
state, which he had sworn to support expressly provided that no money 
should be taken from the treasury except by executive warrant upon 
appropriations made by law. 

General Meade then issued an order deposing the Governor, State 
Treasurer and Comptroller-General and appointed army officers to 
execute their functions. The army officer appointed to succeed the 
Governor being asked his authority, read an extract from his instruc- 
tions directing him in case of resistance to use such force as might be 
necessary. 


GENERAL MEADE’S ORDER DEPOSING THE GOVERNOR AND TREASURER 


“Headquarters Third Military District, 
“Dept. Ga., Ala., and Fla., 
“Atlanta, Ga., January 13, 1868. 
“General Order No. 8: 

“1. Charles J. Jenkins, provisional governor, and John Jones, pro- 
visional treasurer of the State of Georgia, having declined to respect the 
instructions of, and failed to co-operate with the major-general command- 
ing the Third Military District, are hereby removed from office. 

“2. By virtue of the authority granted by the Supplementary Recon- 
struction Act of Congress, passed July 19, 1867, the following named 
officers are detailed for duty in the district of Georgia: Brevet Brigadier- 
General Thomas H. Ruger, colonel Thirty-third Infantry, to be governor 
of the State of Georgia; Brevet Captain Charles F. Rockwell, Ordnance 
Corps, U. S. Army, to be treasurer of the State of Georgia. 

“3. The above named officers will proceed without delay to Milledge- 
ville, Ga., and enter upon the discharge of the duties devolving upon them, 
subject to instructions from these headquarters. By order of 

“GENERAL MEADE. 
“R. C. DRUM, Asst. Adjutant General.” 


“GEORGE K. SANDERSON, Capt. and Act. Asst. Adjut.-General.” 
s(OtTiciall))ee 
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Governor Jenkins as far as he could in the brief interval allowed 
him, placed the movable values of the State and the money then in 
the treasury beyond reach, but the army officers appointed by General 
Meade took possession of the State Capitol, its grounds, the executive 
mansion with its furniture and the archives of the State and proceeded 
to collect taxes, seized the income of the Western and Atlantic R. R., 
then in operation, and secured all the revenues of the State coming into 
the treasury. 

Governor Jenkins had been to Washington and filed a bill in the 
Supreme Court in the name of the State against General Pope and 
others, seeking to enjoin any proceedings under the reconstruction acts 
as infringement of the Constitution of the United States. The bill 
was dismissed on the ground that it alleged no interference or threat 
of interference with the property of the State, which was held necessary 
to make a case. 

Later when the great offices of the State and all its accessible prop- 
erty had been seized, Governor Jenkins, as the rightful Governor of 
the State, again went before the Supreme Court, alleging these facts, 
and permission was given to file the bill, but permission was revoked 
the next day and a new rule of practice devised and enforced which 
compelled delays. Finally the counsel for the State was told that there 
was not enough time left in the term to hear and determine a motion 
for injunction. Before the next term of the Supreme Court the Atlanta 
Convention had done its work. 


THE ASHBURN MURDER CASE 


FATLURE TO CONVICT PROMINENT CITIZENS OF 
COLUMBUS BY MILITARY COMMISSION 


BruraL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS—ATTEMPT To Extort HVIDENCE 
By THrmats or DEATH 


The flagrant abuse of power by the military administration of the 
executive and judicial departments of government in Georgia is one of 
the darkest features of the black record of the Reconstruction Era. An 
outstanding example of this was the Ashburn Murder Case in which an 
attempt was made to convict a number of leading Columbus men of 
that crime before a commission of military officers. The attempt failed 
for lack of evidence, although a determined effort was made to extract 
evidence against the accused from negroes by putting them in front of 
a cannon and threatening to blow their heads off. 
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This episode and the condition out of which it grew are thus de- 
scribed by Henry G. Turner in his account of reconstruction in Georgia : 


“The military administration of the executive and judicial depart- 
ments of the state may require brief mention. The Governor’s functions 
were devolved on an officer detailed from the army and all the sub- 
ordinate departments of the executive branch experienced the same 
fate. Two eminent judges of the Superior Court were displaced because 
they chose to obey the law of the State rather than military commands. 
And all the judges and all the county and municipal officers who were 
not removed held their places only by the permission or sufferance of 
the district commander. It is obvious that such an administration of 
public affairs could not have the hearty cooperation of the people. 
Crimes, no doubt, were committed in some instances against odious 
persons, and some secret murders went unpunished. The courts were 
virtually suspended, and army officers and soldiers not only had no 
relations of confidence with the community, but were unfit for civil 
duties. A case in point may be given as an illustration: 

“During the night of the 30th of March, 1868, George W. Ashburn, 
a white man, was assassinated in a house in the city of Columbus. His 
lodging was in a back room. He had been steward in a hotel, but, 
during the new era, had served as a member of the constitutional 
convention. On the last day of the convention he, as one of the minority 
of a committee, and against the recommendation of the majority, had 
caused that body to pass resolutions urging Congress to remove all 
pohtical disabilities from the people of the State. It may be inferred, 
with propriety, that he was not specially offensive merely on account of 
his being a Repubhean. It was shown that he had personal enemies 
among his associates, who had threatened to take his life. But it was 
at once charged that the killing was a political murder. 

“The municipal authorities of the city, nevertheless, offered a reward 
of five hundred dollars for the assassins, and General Meade offered 
two thousand dollars for the same purpose. The election on the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution, as well as of members of the General Assembly, 
was to occur in a few weeks; candidates were in the field, and the excite- 
ment ran high. 


Mayor AND ALDERMEN REMOVED 


“The mayor and aldermen of the city were removed by General 
Meade, and his subalterns substituted. 

“On the 6th of April, thirteen citizens were arrested by an officer 
of the army, and when asked for his authority, he pointed to his file 
of soldiers. Nearly all the persons arrested were men of high position, 
who, in the opinion of the community, would not have been capable of 
such an atrocity. One of them was a Democratic candidate for the 
General Assembly (now a member of Congress), another was a candi- 
date for a county office, and a third was the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee, conducting the canvass of his party. It was supposed 
that political motives led to their arrest. They were kept for a few days 
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under guard by soldiers in the court house—which should have been an 
asylum against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment—and were then 
allowed to give bond for their appearance before General Meade, when- 
ever required. Three hundred and ninety-three of their neighbors eagerly 
became the bail of the prisoners. They were not permitted to know “why 
they had been arrested, of what they were accused, or why they were 
released on bond. 

“During the month of May eight arrests were made, and the prisoners 
were conveyed under guard of soldiers from Columbus, on the western 
boundary of the state, to Fort Pulaski, on the marshes below Savannah. 


BruraL TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


“They were confined in dark cells without ventilation, and but four 
feet by seven. No bed or blankets were furnished them. An old oyster 
can was given each prisoner, and in this both coffee and soup were 
served. No kindness from their ae or relations or counsel, nor 
any communication from them, was allowed. They were forced to 
remain in these cells, prostrated by tee and tortured by insects. 


EVIDENCE AT THE CANNONS MoutTEe 


“John Wells, one of these prisoners, a negro, was taken out of his 
cell and put into a chair in one of the casemates, with a cannon pointed 
at his head and a soldier holding the string, ready, apparently, to shoot 
the gun. A barber lathered his head and pretended to be preparing to 
shave it. After ten minutes of this treatment he was put back in his 
cell, with the understanding that if he did not tell something it would 
be worse for him. Another negro prisoner, John Stapler, was put before 
the gun, with no success. He was afterward put in the sweat-box and 
kept in great agony for thirty hours. When removed from the box, 
his legs were swollen. The story of the treatment of these negroes 
is taken from an affidavit made in Washington by Wm. H. Reed, one 
of the two detective officers employed by General Howard and General 
Meade to procure evidence for the government. 

“During the month of June fourteen arrests were made at Columbus, 
and the prisoners were conveyed to McPherson barracks, near Atlanta. 
There they were placed in cells six feet wide by ten feet long. These 
cells were afterward divided by a partition, reducing their width 
to less than three feet. Neither bed nor bedding was furnished for 
several days. A prisoner lying on the floor (Dr. Wirksey) could, 
the same time, touch the opposite walls with his elbows. 

“The Fort Pulaski prisoners were transferred to these barracks, 
and after a while the new partitions were removed. Nine of the prisoners 
were discharged without any explanation, four were held as witnesses, 
and nine were detained for trial. On the 29th of June a military com- 
mission, consisting of seven officers of high rank, was convened 
McPherson barracks, by order of General Meade, for the trial of the 
prisoners. The accusation, in the military form of a charge and specifi- 
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eations, alleged in technical language, that they had killed and murdered 
George A, Ashburn, ‘contrary to the laws of said state, the good order, 
peace and dignity thereof. 

“The trial proceeded for a month, able and distinguished counsel 
having been employed on both sides. It was watched with intense interest 
in all parts of the state. All the witnesses for the Government who 
testified to any material facts, were shown, by their own evidence, to 
have been exposed to the influence of torture or fear, or the promise of 
immunity and freedom. W. A. Duke, against whom more positive testi- 
mony was adduced than against any other defendant, was able to demon- 
strate by incontestable proofs and a multitude of witnesses, that he was 
forty miles from Columbus on the night of Ashburn’s murder. General 
Meade then dissolved the commission on the pretext that civil govern- 
ment was about to be restored in Georgia, and the prisoners were 
abruptly discharged. 

“This military prosecution of honorable citizens, so full of exasperat- 
ing details, and conducted with such ostentatious defiance of all rights 
of freemen, was not calculated to attract to the government the support 
of law-abiding people. 

“At the presidential election of 1868, the people of Georgia gave a 
majority to the Democratic electors of 45,000, and the supremacy of 
that party in the state has been maintained at every subsequent election.” 

Wallace Reed gives this list of men arrested in Columbus: 

William R. Bedell, Columbus C. Bedell, James W. Barber, Alva C. 
Roper, William L. Cash, William D. Chipley, Robert A. Ennis, Elisha 
J. Kirksey, Thomas N. Grimes, Wade H. Stephens, John Wells, 
(colored), John Stapler (colored) and James McHenry (colored). 

The charges and specifications before the military court named 
these persons who were charged with the crime: Elisha J. Nirksey, 
Columbus C. Bedell, James W. Barker, William A. Duke, Robert Hud- 
son, William D. Chipley, Alva C. Roper, James L. Wiggins, Robert A. 
Wood, Henry Hennis, Herbert W. Blair and Milton Nalon. 

The military commission organized to try the prisoners was composed 
of seven officers presided over by Brigadier-General Caleb C. Sibley. 
The other members of the Court were: Brevet Brigadier-General Elisha 
G. Marshall, U. S. A.; Brevet Brigadier-General John M. Milhau, 
surgeon U.S. A.: Brevet Colonel John R. Lewis, Major Forty-Fourth 
Infantry; Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Robert E. A. Crofton, captain 
Sixteenth Infantry: Brevet Major Samuel F. S. Onge, captain Sixteenth 
Infantry; Brevet Captain George M. Brayton, captain Thirty-Third 
Infantry. 

Brevet Major General Wilham MeKee Dunn, assistant judge-advo- 
cate-general of the United States army, was appointed judge advocate 
of the commission. Counsel for the defense was composed of Alexander 
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H. Stephens, L. J. Gartrell, James M. Smith, J. N. Ramsey, Martin J. 
Crawford, H. L. Benning, and R. J. Moses. 

The prosecution was conducted by Brigadier-General W. M. Dunn, 
ex-Governor Joseph I. Brown, and Major W. H. Smyth. 

The commission met on June 29th, 1866, but the trial, at the 
request of Mr. Stephens, was postponed one day. On June 30th the 
trial began and he filed for each of the prisoners an answer to the 
charges and specifications, pleading that he was not guilty of the crime 
set forth. In that answer, although saying that they had no personal 
objection to any member of the Court before its organization, they did 
not admit the rightful jurisdiction of the court, constituted and organ- 
ized as it was under the rules and articles of war, to take charge of 
the trial of offenses against the laws of Georgia. 

The trial went on for 20 days, but on the 20th day its proceedings 
were suspended until further orders. A few days later, on July 25th, 
the prisoners were taken to Columbus under guard and turned over to 
Captain Mills. Soon afterward they were released on a $20,000 bond 
to attend court in case of any charge against them. 


That ended the case, which had done more to incense the people 
of Georgia against Radical rule than any other incident up to that 
time. 

Governor Brown’s part in the prosecution of the prisoners intensified 
the bitter antagonism against him which began when he advocated the 
acceptance of the reconstruction measures of the Radical Congress. 


This bitterness appears in the speeches at the Bush Arbor meeting 
held in Atlanta soon after the trial of the Columbus prisoners. 


CHAPTER XV 
GOVERNOR BULLOCK INAUGURATED 
AND THE RECONSTRUCTION LEGISLATURE ORGANIZED 


On June 25th, 1868, Governor-elect Bullock issued this proclama- 
tion : 


“Under authority granted by an act of Congress, entitled “An act to 
admit the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, to representation in Congress,’ which this day 
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becomes a law, the persons who were elected members of the general 
Assembly of this State, at an election held on the 20th, 21st, 22nd and 
23rd days of April last, and who are eligible to office under said act, 
are hereby notified to convene in the city of Atlanta, at 12 M. on Satur- 
day, the 4th day of July next.” 

The Legislature convened according to this proclamation, and on 
the 21st of the same month Governor Bullock transmitted to them a 


message containing a communication from General Meade, stating that 
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inasmuch as the two houses of the General Assembly had complied 
with his communication of the 8th inst., with respect to the eligibility 
of its members, under the act of Congress and the fourteenth article 
constitutional amendment, he had no further opposition to make to 
their proceeding to the business for which they had been called together. 
He said that he had considered the two houses properly organized since 
the 18th inst. 


Governor Bullock stated to the Legislature, that, according to the 
act of Congress to admit certain States to the Union, passed June 25, 
1868, the Legislature was required to ratify the amendment to the 
constitution, proposed by the thirty-ninth Congress, and known as the 
fourteenth article, and by solemn public act to declare the assent of the 
State to that portion of said act of Congress which makes null and void 
the first and third subdivisions of section seventeen of the fifth article 
of the State Constitution, except the proviso to the first subdivision, 
before the State could be entitled to representation in Congress as a 
State of the Union. Both houses of the Legislature therefore passed 
the following resolution : 

“Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives that the 
amendment to the constitution of the United States, known as the article 
fourteen, proposed by the thirty-ninth Congress, which is as follows 
(here followed the amendment): be, and hereby is, ratified by the State 
of Georgia. The vote upon this resolution was as follows: Senate, for, 28, 
against, 14; House, for, 89, against, 69.” 

On July 22, Governor Bullock was inaugurated in the hall of the 
House of Representatives. He said that through the clemency of the 
general government, under the fostering care and protection of which 
they had assembled they were permitted to inaugurate a civil govern- 
ment that would supersede the military power, which had been supreme 
in this State since the failure of an attempt to establish the sovereignty 
of separate States in opposition to the constitution of the Union framed 
by the people of the United States. At the close of Governor Bullock’s 
inaugural, Judge Erskine administered the oath of office, and then 
Benjamin Conley, president of the Senate, read the following proclama- 
tion: 

“Know ye, know ye, that Rufus B. Bullock is hereby declared 
Governor of the State of Georgia, for the term of four years from the 
date prescribed by the constitution, for the commencement of his term. 
God save the governor and the commonwealth of Georgia.” 


Governor Bullock made a speech that evening and General Meade 
expressed his satisfaction that the State had been restored to the Umion. 
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On the 29th of July, Honorable Joshua Hill was elected United 
States Senator for the long term by a vote of 110, to 94 for Joseph E. 
Brown: and Dr. H. V. M. Miller was chosen for the short term by a 
vote of 119, to 73 for Foster Blodgett, 18 for Seward and 7 for Ackerman, 

The city of Atlanta was full of excitement and congratulations over 
the selection of these two distinguished gentlemen to Congress, says 
Wallace Reed, “An immense crowd gathered in front of the United 
States Hotel and was addressed by Joshua Hill, Dr. H. V. M. Miller, 
General John B. Gordon, Warren Akin, Colonel Cowart and A. W. 
Holcombe.” 


BULLOCK’S ADMINISTRATION AN ERA OF PUBLIC 
PLUNDER 


The following account of the organization of the Reconstruction 
Legislature and the Bullock administration is based on the statement of 
Henry G. Turner, who was a witness of those events. 

The legislature so elected met under orders from Bullock and Gen- 
eral Meade on the 4th of July, 1868. The Governor elect, acting on a 
military edict, assumed the chair and proceeded to organize the Senate 
and House. He appointed a secretary to call the roll of the Senate and 
Senators were asked to present themselves and take the oath of office. 

When a Democratic Senator asked whether objections to the qualifi- 
cations of any Senator would be considered the chairman answered in 
the negative. 

After the Senators had taken the oath the chairman called for the 
election of a president and Benjamin Conley, the Republican candidate, 
with 23 votes was declared elected. A secretary was then elected and the 
Governor-Elect withdrew. 

In the same manner the House of Representatives was organized. 
The Governor-Elect took the chair, called the roll of members prepared 
by General Meade and ordered the election of a speaker. 

During the roll call Dunlap Scott of Floyd moved to adjourn. 
The chair declared the motion out of order and Mr. Scott appealed 
to the House, but the chairman declared that there could be no appeal. 
Mr. Scott appealed to the military and got no response. The secretary 
then called the roll. R. L. MeWhorter, a Republican, was declared 
elected speaker and took the chair. 

The General Assembly, through a joint committee, notified the 
Governor that their organization was perfected and the Governor replied 
by sending them a letter from General Meade saying that he had no 
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instructions to give further than to say that in his judgment neither 
house was legally organized until it was purged of members ineligible 
under the Reconstruction Acts. 


GENERAL MEApe’s Report 

General Meade’s report on the subject says the provisional governor 
“expressed his opinion, founded on evidence presented to him, that 
several members of both Houses were ineligible and called on me to 
exercise my power and require said members to vacate their seats. On 
reflecting upon this subject, I could not see how I was to take the 
individual judgment of the provisional governor in the face of a 
solemn act of a parliamentary body, especially as from the testimony 
presented, I did not in several cases agree with the judgment of the 
provisional governor. . . . My judgement was decidedly that I had 
fulfilled my duty in compelling the houses to take the action they had 
and that having thus acted, I had neither the authority nor was 
it politic or expedient, to over-rule their action and set up my judgment 
in opposition. ... I allude thus im ewtenso to this subject because his 
Excellency, the Governor of Georgia, in a public speech recently de- 
livered at Albion, N. Y., is pleased to attribute the failure of Georgia 
to be properly reconstructed, to my action in failing to purge the 
Legislature of his political opponents he having advised me when he 
urged such action, that his friends had been relieved of their disability 
by Congress.” 

On this Mr. Turner comments: “The provisional Governor seems to 
have been trying in his own way to recast the results of the late election 
and to use the blunt soldier for that purpose, as he had done on many 
occasions.” 

Complying with the requirement of Congress the Legislature ratified 
the 14th Amendment to the Federal Constitution and declared null and 
void that part of the new State Constitution which repudiated the State’s 
obligations and impaired the obligation of contracts. 

Governor Bullock haying dropped his provisional title and General 
Meade having reported the legislature legally organized, the State, by 
the congressional act of June 25th, was entitled to representation 
in Congress, and Joshua Hill and Dr. H. V. M. Miller were elected 
Senators, but were not admitted until February, 1871. 


Necro Mempers EXPELLED 
Thirty-three negroes had sat in the Constitutional Convention and 


in the legislature of 1868 about the same number had seats. Their 
attitude toward the white members was scornful and offensive. The 
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right of colored men to hold office had not been settled and a resolution 
declaring them ineligible was introduced in both houses. It was passed 
in the House, September 3rd, by a vote of 83 to 23 and 25 negroes lost 
their seats. The Senate on September 12th passed the same resolution 
and two negroes were excluded. 

The governor sent a message to the General Assembly condemning 
this action, and the houses replied that they kept their own consciences. 

The question of the eligibility of negroes to hold office came before 
the Supreme Court in 1869 when that tribunal was composed of one 
Democrat who had been long on the bench and two Republicans ap- 
pointed by Bullock. A lower Court, which had decided against a negro 
office holder, was reversed by a two-to-one decision of the Supreme 
Court, but one of the Republican judges who made the majority de- 
cision, and was the chief justice, held that the right of the negro to 
hold office, so far as dependent upon the Constitution and laws of the 
State, was subject to repeal by the legislature. 

When the legislature met in January, 1869, the Governor informed 
that body that he had advised Congress that the Reconstruction Acts 
had not been fully executed in Georgia, that members of the legislature 
should have been required to take the ironclad oath prescribed for 
officers of the United States, that they had wrongly decided their own 
qualifications and the result was to defeat the purpose of Congress 
“to establish a loyal Republican State Government.” He recommended 
that those returned as elected in April should be reassembled and _ re- 
quired to take the test oath, excepting those who had been relieved of 
their disabilities (who, General Meade had said, were his friends) and 
that this would restore the colored members, and the body thus or- 
ganized should decide on the eligibility of the excluded members. After 
that, he held, the test oath would not apply. 


Trtk LEGISLATURE REORGANIZED 


This scheme was not adopted but an act of Congress framed on that 
plan was passed on the 22nd of December and the Governor was 
authorized to summon all persons whom General Meade reported elected 
to the legislature. The Governor acting on that, issued a proclamation 
summoning all such persons so elected “who are qualified” to appear in 
Atlanta on January 10th, 1870. He designated a Clerk and ordered 
him to organize the Senate and a commissioner named by the Governor 
administered the required oath. Those who could take the test oath were 
sworn as members and those who did not were excluded. 

Benjamin Conley was again elected President of the Senate and by 
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the Governor’s order, A. L. Harris of New England organized the 
House and directed the proceedings according to his own ideas. His 
will was the law of the House and a member who appealed from his 
ruling was suppressed. The roll of elected members made by General 
Meade was called and members sworn in. 

The new Reconstruction Act authorized the President to use military 
and naval forces to enforce it and General Terry, who had succeeded 
General Meade as commander of the district, convened a board of army 
officers to determine the qualifications of members of the legislature. 

Those officers recommended the exclusion of certain members who 
had been elected by the people and General Terry in a letter to the 
Governor approved the finding of the Military Commission and 
recommended that those candidates who received the next highest 
vote be seated. 

The legislature objected to that but had to submit to the will of 
General Terry. 

CONDEMNED RY A SENATE COMMITTEE 


Those highhanded proceedings were condemned by the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate in March, 1870, in a report 
reviewing that organization of the Georgia General Assembly and hold- 
ing that it was not warranted by law for these reasons: 

“First: In the control and direction of its proceedings by Harris. 

“Second: In the exclusion from taking the oaths and from seats of 
three members who offered to swear in. 

“Third: In the seating of persons not having a majority of the 
votes of the electors.” 

Following this on January 23rd, 1871, the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate approved the credentials of Joshua Hill and 
Dr. H. V. M. Miller as the Senators from Georgia and held that 
Georgia was a State of the Union in July, 1868, and that Hill and 
Miller then elected were entitled to seats as Senators in Congress. Upon 
this action of this committee the United States Senate admitted Hill 
and Miller to seats in that body in February, 1871. 

The act of 1869 required the legislature to ratify the 15th Amend- 
ment and they did so. 


Carper Bagerrs, SCALAWAGS AND NEGROES CONTROL 


Nevertheless, Governor Bullock and his friends controlled the 
Georgia legislature and the State. Mr. Turner says that strangers 
“called carpet baggers,” the Southern Republicans, called by a name still 
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more odious, (scalawags) and the negro members, formed the majority 
of the legislature, and between them and the executive there were the 
kindest relations, because he had given them power and a golden op- 
portunity. 

The view of Georgians was thus expressed by Mr. Turner: 

“The tax-payers almost to a man had voted against persons who 
composed this majority. To these tax-payers they were objects of very 
general execration. If they had not been upheld by military power, 
they might have been carted about with placards on their backs, as 
were the men whom George 38rd appointed to the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. 

FRIGHTFUL WASTE 


“The pay of the members was $9.00 a day, to say nothing of mileage, 
free passage, and other things. The session with exception of occasional 
short intermissions, continued from January 10th to the 25th of October. 
The expenditures made on account of the pay and mileage of members 
and officers amounted during the term of this legislature to $979,055— 
a sum four or five times as much as was ever expended on the same 
account by any former legislature. There were 104 clerks or nearly one 
for every two members.” 

Under authority of the new Constitution of 1868, the legislature 
endorsed bonds amounting to many millions, mainly for railroads. 

Mr. Turner says that with one exception all the railroads built under 
those endorsements failed and that exception was a road which would 
have been built without the aid of the State. He declares that those 
endorsements violated the terms of the Constitution and the acts of the 
legislature itself providing for those endorsements. 

In order to hold together the combination of members yoting for 
those acts, the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
were authorized to hold all such bills in their possession until all were 
passed and they could go to the Governor in one lot. Mr. Turner says 
it was a conspiracy which enabled every member supporting a particular 
project to command the support of every other member who had such 
bills. 

Although the ordinary revenues of the State at that time were suf- 
ficient for all legitimate expenditures the legislature passed an act 
authorizing the Governor to issue two million dollars of 7% currency 
bonds and three million dollars of 7% gold bonds to redeem bonds of 


the State and “for such other purposes as the General Assembly might 
direct.” 
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Under another act the Governor delivered to a railroad company 
State bonds amounting to $1,800,000, although the legislature had 
already endorsed the bonds of the same company to the amount of 
$3,900,000 and both acts were in conflict with the Constitution. 


RESULTS OF BuLLocK’s ADMINISTRATION 


The results of three years of Bullock’s administration as Governor 
are thus stated by Mr. Turner: 

“When Bullock became Governor, the state owned a railroad running 
from Atlanta to Chattanooga, which connected all the railroad systems 
of the state with the West. It was wrecked by General Sherman during 
the latter part of the war, but it had under the administration of 
Governor Jenkins, and at a great cost, been put in excellent condition. 
It easily earned a net revenue for the state of three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. It paid into the treasury twenty-five thousand dollars 
per month during 1869, under an appoimtee of Governor Bullock, 
(Col. Hurlbut) with all the embarrassments which that appointment 
involved. But Col. Hurlbut was not satisfactory to the Governor, and 
in defiance of warnings as to the character of Foster Blodgett, the 
latter was appointed superintendent. The new superintendent of the 
road entered upon his duties on the first day of January, 1870. For 
the year 1869, Hurlbut expended in operating the road, $985,633.80. 
During the year 1870, Blodgett’s expenditures aggregated $2,043,293.87. 
He left the road in bad condition, and a debt of over half a million 
which the state had to pay out of the treasury. Not less than a million 
of dollars was lost by the change of superintendents. 

“Under a provision of the Constitution, a poll-tax of one dollar 
was Jevied for educational purposes. The fund created by this tax, 
amounted in 1870, to $268,000. In 1870 it was used to compensate 
members of the General Assembly. . . 


Hnormous DEBT CREATED 


“In 1868, when Governor Bullock was installed, the debt of the 
state was $5,827,000. At the end of his administration the treasurer re- 
ported the debt to be $12,450,000, and endorsed bonds in addition 
$5,733,000, aggregating $18,183,000, and the bonds of the state were 
no longer marketable, except at very ruinous rates. Now (1890) bonds 
of the state bearing four and a half per cent, are worth in the market a 
premium of twenty per cent. 

“Since 1870, the state road has paid into the treasury twenty-five 
thousand dollars every month, or six million in twenty years. 


Parpons BrForE TRIAL 


“The Governor during his term of three years, pardoned three 
hundred and forty-six offenders against the law. Some of these offenders 
received pardons before trial. He granted seven pardons in advance of 
trial to one man who pleaded then to seven separate indictments. These 
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acts of the executive did not tend to inspire confidence in the law, nor 
promote the administration of justice in the courts. 

“The taxable property of the state in 1860 amounted to $672,322,777, 
in 1870 to $226,329,769, and in 1889 to $345,000,000, exclusive of 
railroad property. Prosperity, such as this rapid and steady increase 
of wealth implies, is fair evidence that good government has followed 
the expiration of Governor Bullock’s term.” 


THe END OF THE ORGY 


“In October, 1870, Bullock approved an act of legislature providing 
for an election and amending the election laws. 

“Blection was to be held on the 20th, 21st and 22nd of December, 
without registration of voters and the opportunity for fraud was great. 
One negro was said to have voted 13 times by the simple device of 
changing his hat and changing his name each time. Elections were held 
in incorporated towns or at the Court House in each County and three 
of five election managers were appointed by the Governor. These 
managers had no power to refuse ballots to male persons apparently of 
full age, resident in the county, if they had not previously voted, and 
the challenge of voters was prohibited. 

“Tn spite of such wide-open opportunity for fraud the overwhelming 
sense of the people prevailed. It was not an ordinary race between 
parties, either of which would have elected honest officers. On the con- 
trary it was a struggle for good government and good citizens were 
united against extravagance and corruption. Negroes had been led 
to believe that their political rights and even their freedom were at 
stake. It was a contest between the worst and the best in the State 
and the victory was overwhelming for the latter. Although Bullock’s 
own managers counted the votes there was a tremendous majority for 
the Democratic candidate and the rule of Bullock was at an end. 

“Before the deputies of an indignant people could meet and confront 
him, Bullock had resigned his office and fled the State. 

“And it may be truthfully said that reconstruction accomplished not 
one useful result, and left behind it, not one pleasant recollection.” 


WORK OF THE RECONSTRUCTION LEGISLATURE 


DrrAILs OF A RECORD OF SHAMELESS CORRUPTION 


Colonel I. W. Avery who lived through the Reconstruction Era wrote 
a detailed account of it based on personal observation, official documents 
and the reports of investigating committees. His summary of the work 
of the Reconstruction legislature in 1868, 1869 and 1870 is so cir- 
cumstantial, clear and convincing that much of it is reproduced here: 

“This Legislature was in session 328 days, and cost the State nearly 
one million dollars, the accurate amount being $979,055. Its sessions 
of 1870, alone, cost $526,891. Nine years of Democratic legislation, 
from 1853 to 1862, cost only $866,385, or less than this single Radical 
General Assembly. 
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“State aid was granted to twenty-eight railroads, aggregating the 
pledge of the State’s liability for over thiity millions of dollars to 
more than 2,500 miles of road. A system of district courts was created, 
expensive and cumbrous. The new judicial circuits, the Albany, the 
Augusta, and the Allapaha, were created. A public school system was 
organized, and Governor Bullock appointed General J. R. Lewis as the 
State School Commissioner. The school fund, however, to the amount 
of $827,000, was used for other purposes, leaving the public schools 
unsupported, and the teachers to be paid by Gov. Smith’s administra- 
tion. The act authorizing the lease of the Western and Atlantic rail- 
road, introduced by Dunlap Scott, was passed and approved, October 
24, 1870, and was one of the few really meritorious measures enacted... . 

“The resolution for the purchase of the Kimball Opera House was 
passed, August 19th, 1870, and approved, October 25th, 1870, and the 
resolution for the purchase of the residence of John H. James, for an 
Executive mansion, was approved October 27th, 1870. The first reso- 
lution accepted the proposition of the city of Atlanta to donate $130,- 
000 of its bonds, ten acres of unoccupied land, and an Executive man- 
sion, free of cost to the State for ten years, in leu of the existing 
contract. The State was to buy the State House from Mr. Kimball, 
the Governor to issue seven per cent, bonds running 20 years, reserving 
enough bonds to secure the $54,500 advance to Kimball by Bullock. 
The resolution does not mention the price to be paid by the State, but 
accepts Mr. Kimball’s proposition, which was for $250,000 of State 
bonds. 

“A committee reporting upon the matter stated that the original 
hull of the building cost the Opera House company that put it up, 
$83,000. Kimball paid $32,000 for it, and expended $182,167.56 
upon it. Add the $76,871 paid for heating, light and furniture, and 
the whole cost to Kimball was $291,038.56, of which Bullock illegally 
advanced him $54,500. Kimball received $130,000 of Atlanta city 
bonds, said to be worth then $90,000, and $250,000 claimed worth 
only $225,000, making an actual cash value of $315,000, or a clear 
profit to Kimball of $23,961.44 at the depreciated price of the bonds. 
Estimating the bonds at their face value his profit was $88,961.44. 

“This whole State House matter has proven to be a source of 
mortification and trouble. Hvery step was marked by wrong. Governor 
Bullock had, without authority, advanced $31,000 to Mr. Kimball in 
doing what the city of Atlanta should have done. Though rebuked 
by the legislative committee and the House, Governor Bullock repeated 
his unauthorized act, and advanced $23,500 more to Kimball on the 
same account. When the sale was made there was a mortgage of $60,- 
000 to the North-Western Life Insurance Company from Kimball, 
which was not paid, though the titles were made, and the full amount 
of purchase bonds paid and received. This mortgage the City council 
of Atlanta had to pay, and now holds. The Mayor of Atlanta, William 
Ezzard, gave a certificate that $130,000 of city bonds was due 
on the Opera House, the bonds to be paid to the holder of the cer- 
tificate. This certificate was untrue, in fact, as by an arrangement with 
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Mr. Kimball, only $100,000 of bonds were to be paid. He had re- 
ceived $30,000 of rent bonds, of which he had used $10,500, and at 
the purchase returned the balance, $19,500. This certificate, by written 
agreement was turned over to Governor Bullock to hold until the $60,000 
mortgage was paid. The mortgage was not paid and the bonds were 
used by Mr. Kimball against the contract, and in neglect of the State's 
interest. 

“But this is not all. At the time the legislature passed the reso- 
lution of purchase there were only currency bonds, and these were 
therefore the consideration. At the greater value of gold securities, the 
State would pay fully $30,000 more in them than in currency bonds. 
Governor Bullock first gave the currency bonds to Mr. Kimball, and 
then, afterwards, the gold bonds to be exchanged for the currency 
bonds. The exchange was never made, and thus, not only was the 
illegal payment of gold bonds made, but both sets of bonds were used 
by Mr. Kimball. 
~ “The $54,500 advanced to Mr. Kimball by Governor Bullock was 
to be retained by Governor Bullock, under the resolution of purchase 
of the legislature. This was not done. The committee of the legislature 
of 1872, E. F. Hoge, S. A. McNiel, W. H. Payne, C. J. Wellborn, 
and John ©. Nicholls report that the whole testimony touching the 
Opera House purchase they believe. 

“Establishes, beyond doubt, not only the official corruption 

of Governor Bullock, but his venality.” 

“The legislature of 1872 appointed committees that made thorough 
investigations of Governor Bullock’s admuustration. These committees 
were composed of conservative, conscientious men. The investigations 
were conducted under oath, and were full. The statement of the facts 
of Governor Bullock’s rule are taken from the official reports. 

The committee uses this language: 

“While making and encouraging complaints to the Federal govern- 
ment of countless crimes, many of them dependent for their heinousness 
upon the imagination of those who deemed it to their interest to magnify 
them, Governor Bullock wrenched open, with the resistless hand of Exec- 
utive prerogative, the prison doors which had been locked up by the Law, 
and turned loose upon our people a horde of murderers, burglars and 
thieves.” 

“The abuse of the pardon power was one of the strongest charges 
against Governor Bullock. In the matter of the unauthorized en- 
dorsement of railroad bonds, Governor Bullock, according to the com- 
mittee, committed his gravest and largest breach of official trust. 
And they note the fact that all of these illegal endorsements were done 
in the interest of the roads of which Mr. Kimball was President. 

“In the matter of State bonds the same spirit of disregard of law 
and reckless extravagance was shown. There was needed some $300,000 
to pay the legislature, and Governor Bullock issued two millions of 
currency bonds to raise the money by hypothecation. These bonds were 
issued under the Act of August 27, 1870. An act was passed September 
15, 1870, authorizing the issue of gold quarterly bonds to take up the 
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currency bonds and for other purposes. Governor Bullock issued three 
millions of these bonds, largely in excess of any need. The gold bonds 
were put out, but a million and a half of the currency bonds were lett 
uncanceled. Henry Clews had $800,000, and Russell Sage $530,000. of 
the dead currency securities. Mr. Kimball used $120,000 of them to 
get a loan of $50,000 from the firm of J. Boorman Johnston & Co., 
and $50,000 for a loan of $35,000 from the Fulton Bank of Brooklyn. 
Both Mr. Clews and Russell Sage, though receiving ample gold bonds 
to secure them, refused to give up their currency bonds. The com- 
mittee says that it is forced to the conclusion that a portion of this 
money was raised for the private account of Mr. Kimball. 

“Of the three million gold bonds, $1,750,000 were placed with 
Clews; $500,000 with Russell Sage to secure a loan of $375,000; 
$300,000 with the Fourth National Bank; A. L. Whiton $100,000; 
$250,000 to H. I. Kimball on the Opera House, and $100,000 to 
J. H. James for the Executive mansion. Mr. Clews presented his ac- 
count. He sold $1,650,000 of gold bonds for $1,432, 230. He had claims 
against the State of $1,489,284.04, of which $41,061.78 was interest, 
and $92,995.30 commissions, making the handsome interest and com- 
mission account of $134,057.08 for handling less than a million and 
a half dollars. Of this account $609,192.78 was paid on notes and 
drafts of Governor Bullock and Foster Blodgett in violation of law, 
and $377,000 was paid on account of the State Road. The sum of $10,- 
687 was paid by Clews to newspapers. Add to the enormous com- 
missions the loss of $211,500 upon the face value of these bonds, and 
we see the State out $350,000 through Clews. 

“Governor Jenkins had negotiated three millions of bonds at a 
cost of $1,110, and with an advertising bill of only $931; selling our 
securities at ninety-five cents. When Governor Jenkins did this, gold 
was $2 premium, while when Governor Bullock was mismanaging our 
finances, it was $1.12 premium. . 

“There is one subject that has not nebo touched, that was the great 
unapproachable sum of all villainies. The State road, for 1870, fur- 
nished a companion pretty nearly to the famous Yazoo fraud. Major 
Campbell Wallace had taken the road under Governor Jenkins, and 
made a brilliant administration. He regenerated it with a masterly 
skill. It was in ruin. He restored it. His net earnings for the year 
1867, were $330,202. Colonel E. Hulburt ran the road in 1869, com- 
mencing August, 1868, doing a fine business, and making regular 
payments into the State treasury, until the last month or two, when 
he was hampered. 

“On the first day of January, 1870, Hulburt was removed, and 
Foster Blodgett appointed superintendent of the State road, holding 
the position until the 27th of December, 1870, lacking a few days of 
making a year. 

“The road was in fine order. The receipts during Blodgett’s ad- 
ministration were, $1,464,737, out of which only $45,000 was paid 
into the State Treasury. Hulburt turned over to Blodgett, $109,131, 
making $1,573,868 that Blodgett had during the year. This amount, 
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except the $45,000 was spent during the twelve months. Just before 
Blodgett’s superintendency ceased, he represented to the legislature 
that the road was in such condition as to need half a million of repairs. 
And he left a legacy of some $600,000 of debt in round numbers that 
was afterwards paid by the State. This made the incredible aggregate 
of over two millions of dollars spent in one year, with the road so run 
down as to need another half million to repair it properly. 

“The investigating committee of the legislature of 1872, reported 
$499,903 as due from plundering officers and other sources. Attach- 
ment suits for $366,274 were brought in Fulton Superior Court. And 
thirty-three indictments were found for various crimes, including 
two against Governor Bullock, one for cheating and swindling, and 
the other for larceny after trust.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE GREAT BUSH-ARBOR MEETING 


Wuicu Rousep AnD NERVED THE PROPLE OF GEORGIA FOR THE FIGHT 
Wuicnw Won FREEDOM 


For two years the people of Georgia had suffered from ruthless acts 
of oppression, first by the Military which overthrew the State Govern- 
ment and then by the spurious officials whom the Military had put 
in power. There had been a pretense of election under the direction of 
Military officers, to elect a State convention to fiame a new Constitution 
and a legislature to do the bidding of the Radicals,—a legislature 
composed largely of negroes and carpet baggers. In those elections, 
intelligent, chosen and trusted leaders of the white people had been 
disfranchised and ignorant negroes given suffrage. 

In an effort to buy the votes of the impoverished and debt-ridden 
people of Georgia a clause had been put in the new Constitution pro- 
posing to cancel their debts. Public men denounced it as a fraud and 
warned the people that the Supreme Court would declare that clause 
unconstitutional—which the Court did later. 

Most of the people spurned this effort to buy their votes, and though 
Military officers, who called and managed the election, announced 
that the Constitution was ratified, Ben Hill declared that it was lost 
by 30,000 votes, although thousands of white men were disfranchised 
and illiterate negroes allowed to vote. He said the majority claimed 
for the Constitution was based on fraud in the election. 

Georgia was under a government supported by army officers under 
the Military bills passed by Congress, vetoed by the President and 
passed over his veto by the Radicals. 

Under these conditions the people of Georgia were called upon to 
renew their fight for freedom and they came 20,000 strong from all 
parts of the State to attend the historic “Bush-Arbor Meeting” at At- 
lanta on July 23rd, 1868. 

It was announced that Robert Toombs, Howell Cobb and Ben Hill 
would be the speakers and Georgians rallied to these leaders with great 
enthusiasm. 

General Gordon had been nominated by the Democrats of the State 
for Governor in opposition to Rufus B. Bullock, and the National 
Democracy had nominated Seymour and Blair for President and Vice- 
President in opposition to Grant and Colfax put forward by the Re- 
publicans. 
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The Bush-Arbor Meeting was the opening of the Georgia campaign 
which was the beginning of the end of reconstruction. 

It was in the era of public plunder when the radicals, carpet baggers 
and illiterate negroes controlled the legislature. The fiery denunciation 
of the great orators can hardly be described but an idea of it is given 
by the following extracts from their speeches. 


GENERAL TooMBS SPEECH 


“Hew people,” said Toombs in that speech, “have escaped the horrors 
of war, and fewer still, the stern and bitter curse of civil war. The 
histories of the greatest peoples of the earth have been filled with 
defeats as well as victories, suffering as well as happiness, shame and 
reproach as well as honor and glory. The struggles of the great and 
good are the noblest legacies left by the past to the present generation, 
trophies worthy, to be laid at the feet of Jehovah himself. Those whose 
blades glittered in the foremost ranks of the Northern army on the 
battlefield, with a yet higher and nobler purpose, denounce the base 
uses to which the victory has been applied. The old shibboleths of 
victory are proclaimed as living principles. Whatever else may be lost, 
the principles of Magna Charta have survived the conflict of arms. 
The edicts of the enemy abolish all securities of life, liberty and 
property; defeat all the rightful purposes of Government, and renounce 
all remedies, all laws.” 

General Toombs denounced the incompetency of the dominant party 
in Georgia—‘In its tyranny, its corruption, its treachery to the Cau- 
casian race, its patronage of vice, of fraud, of crime and criminals, its 
crime against humanity, and in its efforts to subordinate the safe- 
guards of public security and to uproot the foundations of the free 
government it has forfeited all claims upon a free people.” 

He declared that the Reconstruction Acts “stared out in their 
naked deformity, open to the indignant gaze of all honest men.” 

General Toombs declared that radicalism would work its own cure, 
and all history proves it. 

“Not one of them,” he said, “has dared to say that the reconstruction 
laws are not contrary to the constitution of the United States. Thad 
Stevens has boasted that he was acting outside of it. 

“To justify this abandonment of principles they tell you that the 
war changed everything; that robbery and villainy are simply acts of 
justice. 

“Governor Bullock in so many words says it is by the magnanimity 
of the Radical party that we have not all been hung. That party trusts 
not in God or hereafter but only in the present and in the villainy of 
mankind. It is needless to tell them that there is but one great prin- 
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ciple of justice which should rule and that ‘resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God. They retort that they are the conquerors and we 
have no right to complain of what they choose to do. That the con- 
queror has a right over the lives, property and liberties of the conquered 
is one of the most infamous doctrines that ever was yelled from the 
bowels of the damned. It is not the law of God nor the law of nations, 
International law is based upon justice between man and man. Had 
Georgia received justice she would have been deprived of the great 
clemency which gave her Bullock and a negro government. 

“The people of the United States must decree how the conquered 
shall be dealt with. Congress can exercise only such rights as have been 
vested in it by the people and it has no power whatever outside 
the constitution. 

“But Congress,” he declared, “has tied the hands of the executive 
and overthrown the independence of the judiciary. When Chase sneaked, 
when Swayne and his associates recoiled, the noble Greer flung the 
word ‘shame’ into the face of the Court. They murmured not at the 
charge for the voice of truth carried the thunderbolt of conviction with 
ibe 

The conclusion of his Bush-Arbor Speech was as follows: “All 
these and many more wrongs have been heaped upon you, my country- 
men, without your consent. Your consent alone can give the least validity 
to these usurpations. Let no power on earth wring that consent from 
you. Take no counsel of fear; it is the meanest of masters: spurn the 
temptations of office from the polluted hands of your oppressors. 
He who owns only his own sepulcher at the price of such claims holds a 
heritage of shame. Unite with the National Democratic party. Your 
country says come: honor says come: duty says come: lberty say 
come: the country is in danger: let every freeman hasten to the rescue.’ 


GENERAL HoweELt Copp’s SPrEecHe 


General Howell Cobb was the second speaker and his arraignment 
of the Radicals and their Georgia supporters was terrific. From the 
Constitution’s reports these extracts are taken: 

General Cobb said in part as reported by the Constitution : 

“We are now passing through a purgatory, but only for a short 
time I trust and believe. We are living under a government whose days 
are numbered. Let us make the best use of it we can while it lives. 

“T shall offer some advice to Governor Bullock. I would say to him 
that the people of Georgia have done him no harm and that it is his 
duty to inflict as little wrong upon them as possible, that he should 
behave himself as well as his nature and education will admit: that he 
has everything to make and nothing to lose. A prettier field was never 
offered to a man. 

“T would say to him that the Constitution invests him with great 
power and to exercise it, if he can, in a way to do good. I would advise 
him to send for a certain paper framed by one Joseph HE. Brown urging 
the organization of the Courts of Georgia ee corrupt principles 
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and consign it to the flames. I would say to him don’t put upon Georgia 
a corrupt judiciary, as you have been publicly advised to do. I would 
ask him to rescue Georgia from the 1ude grasp of these plunderers—men 
aspiring to the highest positions in the State, battalions of them, who 
in the past history of Georgia, would scarcely have had the face to 
come up to the legislature and apply for the position of doorkeeper; 
that there is a chance to win for himself a name and confidence he 
never had before by calling to his Counsel honest men, provided that 
class will respond. I would give him this advice, for during a few more 
months we may be called upon to live under this government. 

“When another president is elected the last of these shackles will 
drop from our hands and the last of the detestable race who seek to live 
upon our misfortune will be hurled from the position they now occupy. 

“We want a day of peace such as the patriots of this land alone can 
give. I wish to know what you intend to do for your country? Her 
body is covered with wounds. Is there a heart that will not respond in 
this hour when Georgia is struggling for Constitutional liberty? No 
man can plead ignorance in future. For months the eloquent sons of 
this soil have appealed to you. There is darkness and sorrow without 
ceasing. Choose this day your course, on one hand the Democratic 
party, that brings within its folds all men everywhere, says come and 
stand by us. We have put a candidate before you for the highest office in 
the country, a man true to the great principles of constitutional rights 
and for Vice President a man who, hke Grant, fought you during the 
war, but who, unlike Grant, ceased to fight you when the battle was over. 

“Passing by the double faced financial plank in the Chicago plat- 
form, that infamous instrument announces to you that a white man’s 
government shall be guaranteed to the people of the North but negroes 
are good enough for Georgia and the people of the South. 

“What then must be our feelings against the men of Georgia who 
traveled thousands of miles to Chicago to help them build such a plat- 
form—men whom you raised from the dust and elected to power—who 
joined the stranger and then with your enemies declared that you 
deserved the fate of being put under the ban of negro supremacy? I 
speak of them in measured tones. I mean the delegates to the Chicago 
Convention. I speak not harshly, but hard truths.” 

“A friend told me the other day that by a speech I made at Davis 
Hall T made a half dozen votes for Joe Brown and I have come to make 
another half dozen for him today. Brown and his associates were at 
Chicago and joined in pronouncing the doctrine that a negro is good 
enough for Georgia but not good enough for Ohio or New York. 

“If negroes are good enough for Georgia it is that kind of Georgia 
of which he is. Let him go with the negroes; they are good enough for 
him and they should be left with him. Now that’s six more votes for 
Joe Brown. PH give him about three more and then quit him. White 
men of Georgia, cut loose from him; overboard with him! When T see 
a white man talking to Brown a feeling of revulsion comes over me: 
when I see him talking to a negro T am sorry for the negro. That’s three 
more votes for him. 
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“IT say to you that you owe it to the noble dead to turn your backs 
upon the men who seek to dishonor their memories. Oh Heaven! for 
some blasting word that I might write infamy upon the foreheads of 
such men; and when they die may they find a final resting place under 
the mudsills of a certain ancient Constitution. 

“When you go home and receive a cordial welcome from your 
wife, your mother, your daughter, remember I beg you, remember 
Georgia. Tell them that not a daughter of Georgia bowed her head to the 
yoke, that her noble men have submitted only to superior power, that 
kindness could have won them, but that all the bayonets in the world 
cannot make them forget their manhood.” 


Bren Hini’s BusH-Arspor SprecH — tHE Tocstn or a New Fiaur 
FOR FREEDOM 


Ben Hill delivered the great speech of the occasion, one that rings 
down the years like a tocsin of hberty. It revived the spirit of a con- 


quered and impoverished people and nerved and inspired them for the 
great conflict which resulted two years later in the restoration of self 
government to the people of Georgia. Among other things he said: 

“One year ago I came, in my humble way, to this same city, to 
speak to the people what I believe to be words of truth and soberness. 
There has been quite a change since then. On that occasion I met, in 
a quiet, retired room, some half dozen gentlemen, who had made up 
their minds to brave the storm that was coming upon us, at all hazards. 
That little band of half a dozen in that private room has swelled 
today to thousands of freemen, in the open air of this once more to be 
redeemed country. | must confess that the history of the past year is 
one to me full of cheer and rejoicing. I may differ with most of you, 
but I feel that during the past twelve months the white race of the 
Southern States has done more to manifest heroism, endurance, and 
courage than any other people had ever manifested on a hundred battle- 
fields. It is not uncommon for a people to lose their property; it is 
nothing new in the history of nations for people to be defeated in battle; 
it is not even altogether new, unfortunately, that a people should lose 
their cities, and bury their dead, that they should be cowed in their 
spirits, and should be made almost hopeless of the future. But there is 
something else which is possessed by every people far more valuable than 
property, far more to be desired than cities, far more to be coveted 
than the victories of war, and that thing you still possess, notwithstand- 
ing your enemies sought to destroy it—I mean your honor as a people. 
There were two propositions made to you, which I would briefly state, 
so that you can see clearly what I mean. The first proposition, which 
affected your honor, was, that a Congress in which you were not rep- 
resented—a band of foreigners, not one of whom has ever lived or expects 
to live upon your soil—nay, men who have avowed that they hate you, 
claimed the right to destroy the government you had formed, and to 
dictate to you the formation of a new gov ernment. 

“This was done, too, right in the teeth of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which says that all government derives its authority from 
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the consent of the governed. You are asked to forfeit your honor be- 
cause a band of foreigners—men among whom you had no representa- 
tives—among whom you were denied representation—who confess their 
hate of you——these men claimed the right to destroy the government 
which you had formed, and to dictate the formation of another in its 
stead. None but slaves would have acceded to such a demand, and none 
could have been other than slaves who would consent to it. 

“The second reason why your honor as a people was so seriously 
involved, is this: That in the formation of the new government which 
this foreign power dictated, it was prescribed, as a necessary condition, 
that the intelligent and virtuous of your people—those whom you had all 
your life deemed worthy of the highest trust—should be forbidden to par- 
ticipate while those who had been your slaves should be at liberty, without 
discrimination, to participate. You were to form a government, under 
the dictation and by the direction of a foreign power, and you, in the 
formation of the government, were to be deprived of the services of 
the intelligence and virtue of your countrymen, simply because you had 
trusted them, and you had to submit to ‘the government being formed 
by those who had recently been your slaves, ignorant and debased as 
they were. You will remember now that these are the reasons why your 
honor was involved. The base Congress, the unprecedentedly traitorous 
Congress who got its own consent thus to attempt, in the dav of its 
power, to dishonor an unarmed people—this Congress, I say, had a 
vague, lingering suspicion of the dishonor of its scheme, and therefore 
provided a plan by which the infamy should seem to spring from your 
own consent. Well, I confess truly that when I looked at the picture, 
when I saw the issue and remembered that no people had ever grown 
great who suffered their honor to be sullied—no people had recovered 
from misfortune who had yielded their honor to the enemy—when I 
remembered all these things and saw the condition of our people, saw 
all the dangers that surrounded them and the power that dictated these 
terms—O, God, Thou and Thou only knowest the anxiety of my 
spirit. When the smoke of our burning cities went up to heaven, and 
our brave men fell in battle, I was erieved exceedingly: but when a 
whole people—millions of freemen—were cee ane ee ommanded 
by power to sacrifice their honor at the bidding of hate, and there were 
found those who whispered that the sacrifice would be made, my heart 
did sink within me; and when | remember now the means and appliances 
brought to bear to compel you to yield, I do rejoice in knowing that you 
refused, 

I have had only one point to accomphsh in this struggle; some have 
troubled themselves about offices, others about votes, others yet about 
carrying the election against the convention, and still others about the 
defeat of the Constitution, For all this I care nothing; the great and 
only point which T had ever felt to be of serious consequence im this 
struggle, was to induce and persuade the white people of the South 
never to consent to this infamy. I knew that elections would be declared 
successful; I knew that, right or wrong, they would say that the elec- 
tions were carried. They came for that purpose. That was not the pot 
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with me. I wanted your women and children to see; I wanted posterity 
to know; I wanted a record made so that it could be read by all men, 
now and forever, that the white people of the South refused to give 
their consent to this iniquity. That is why I wrote and spoke; that is 
why I despised the infamous and defied the powerful. 

“Miserable threat—proud people—noble people—the verdict you 
gave was that, though many of our gallant spirits were sleeping under 
the sod, there was heroism still in the South. Well, the false convention 
assembled, and a thing called a constitution was framed. It had to be 
ratified, and a governor and officers had to be chosen, and what was the 
appeal to them? Of course, if the Southern white people appioved 
the constitution, this dishonor was complete. They had exhausted appeals 
to your fears—you could not be frightened from your honor—and the 
next thing was to buy you up. So they put in the new Constitution 
something called relief. The few men in the South, who, unfortunately, 
were Southern men from accident or other cause, who had sold them- 
selves to engage in this work, being entirely conscious that they were 
bought up for the purpose, thought of course, that the same means 
would answer for the balance of the people. They, therefore, sought to 
buy you, and they promised you relief. I came here to this very city, 
and I took occasion to notify you that this promise was put into the 
new Constitution for no other purpose than to cheat vou, and that the 
rogues and hypocrites who put it in, did so with the distinct knowledge 
that it would be stricken out after the election. They used it well. They 
bid high. The question was this: how many men in Georgia are willing 
to confess themselves no better than negroes if they could thereby vet 
rid of their debts? How many of you would be willing to be negroes, 
if, by being negroes, you could be excused from paying your debts? 
Well, I came to this City in March to inaugurate the fight on that 
question, and some of you, my friends, were w eak- kneed. You didn’t do 
right. A good many of you came to me then, and said, ‘Don’t you say 
anything against the Constitution; everybody is going to vote for it. 
Everybody is going to be sold.” It was a great wound to inflict upon 
me. I was struggling for nothing on this earth but to preserve the 
honor of the people of Georgia, and knowing that they could not be 
frightened, | hoped they could not be bought. We made the fight and 
let the whole world know it; the white people of Georgia by an over- 
whelming majority, refused to be bought. 

“Some few men, I apprehend, are about in the category of the poor 
negroes who voted for a convention to get ‘forty acres and a mule.” Ah, 
you poor victims of a wily hypocrisy; of men to whom God gave a white 
skin by mistake. You who went upon the public block, before your 
countrymen and the world, and publicly proclaimed that vou were will- 
ing to be a negro, if, by being a negro, you would be excused from paying 
your debts, how do you feel today, after agreeing to be a negro and 
having to pay your debts too? 

“The great majority of the white people spurned the bribe and 
despised the bribers. And let it be forever remembered to your pride 
and honor, that the people of Georgia, under the threat of the bayonet, 
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with the temptations of treachery all around and in the very ashes of 
their poverty, have said to all mankind: ‘We can neither be frightened 
nor bought from our honor.’ 


“I have said the military declared a convention had been ordered, 
when there was thirty thousand majority against it, they also declared 
that Gordon was defeated, and that the Radical party had succeeded, 
when, in truth, Gordon was elected by nearly ten thousand votes. I 
say that it is so, counting the correctly registered voters and correcting 
the frauds of the ballot. ‘1 repeat, counting the honest registered voters, 
that this express agent (Rufus B. Bullock) was largely defeated for 
governor, and he knows it, and they know it. 


“We won two victories, and we won them against the bayonet, 
against force, against fraud, against treachery, and against the negroes. 
The white people of this country are not going to consent to this thing: 
they never have and never will. 

“The issue now, then, is this: Shall this infamy, which has been 
thrust upon the people of Georgia, and of the other Southern States, be 
valid and perpetual? That is the first poimt to which I wish to direct 
your attention. In order that it may be perpetual, the Chicago platform 
says that the rights of the Northern States to regulate the franchise and 
to change and modify their own Constitutions shall not be infringed 
but the Southern people shall not have the right to change their Consti- 
tutions at will. Now, if anything in American. history never was disputed 
before it is vhis, that the States were members of the Union on an 
equal footing; and there is no man, from George Washington down, 
whether high or low, wise or simple, black or white, who ever had any 
idea that the Union formed by the States was a Union of unequal 
States; it was always admitted that the States were equal and each 
retained control of the franchise. I state a mere fact and history; since 
the acknowledgment of our independence we have added twenty-four 
new States to the Union, and in every act admitting a State as a 
member of this Union it is distinctly stated that she is admitted on 
an equal footing with all other States. But this Chicago Convention, 
with the Georgia Radicals in it, for the first time in American history, 
makes the declaration that the Union shall be a Union of unequal 
States. I want you to remember that point. It is be great aim of the 
Radicals. Where are you now, my good Union men? You that wanted 
to get back into the Union and were willing to sacrifice everything 
for the accomplishment of that object; you that congratulated the 
country upon being again in the ‘Union?’ It is a Union in which the 
Southern States are vassals and the Northern States are rulers. I want 
you to hear and to remember it. That it is mere, sheer, naked disunion 
in the most odious and traitorous form in which the word was ever 
spoken. It cuts the femoral artery—it is a stab to the very heart, and 
destroys the Union of equal States, which our fathers formed. 

“T read with shame and mortification in the papers, that this 
stupid express agent, in the presence and under the protection of 
force and treachery, went yesterday through the farce of being inaugu- 
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rated a miserable sham Governor of Georgia. Why, every word he 
uttered shows he does not, this day, know the difference between a 
restored Union of equal States and a constructed New Union of un- 
equal States. There never was, in the history of any people, such a 
bold, plain, palpable, universally admitted cause of war, as that simple 
statement in that Chicago platform. 

~AnG@ rye that us mot all. You, gentlemen, who think you are 
members of a Legislature—poor, deluded souls, how I pity you !—You 
who come here and go through the form of passing laws, I want you 
to hear one thing. Not only is that doctrine of unequal States in the 
Chicago platform, but it is in what you call your Omnibus Admission 
Bill. “That bill prescribes the manner in which you shall go back, 
and every one of you who voted the other day to get back, as you 
say, into the Union, agreed to the doctrine that Georgia shall never 
have the right to do what Ohio can do; that the Southern States shall 
never have the right to do what the Northern States can do. You 
agreed to remain forever an unequal member of the Union. You 
agreed that you would get back into the Union by consenting that 
Georgia shall never have the power to modify or to change her own 
State Constitution as to her own domestic affairs, according to her 
own will and pleasure. Ah, you renegades—you rogues—who tried to 
steal your neighbors’ property and could not do it. Ah, ye men that 
adopted the Reconstruction measures for the purpose of getting back 
into the Union, and then catching the Radicals by changing the 
Constitution afterward. Are you not caught—caught by Thad Stevens 
—caught by Charles Sumner? I know but one thing that is worse, and 
that is agreeing to being a negro, to get rid of your debts, and then, 
after becoming a negro, havi ing your debts to pay. 

“Remember, oh, my countrywomen-mothers, teach it to your children 
as you. rock them in their cradles and in the nursery ditties by which 
you send them to sleep—tell them that men—white men—Georgians— 
some of them ‘to the manor born’-—hayve come upon this classical old 
hill and have deliberately put upon record their solemn consent that 
the proud old State of Georgia goes back into the Union on the 
express condition that she shall never be equal to other States. Oh, 
you renegades from everything that can make you hope for even a 
chance of being gentlemen: You have buried the sovereignty of your 
State, you have sullied the character of your ancestors, and agreed 
to make vassals of your children. You have agreed to wear a Radical 
yoke in order to vote yourselves eight dollars a day for a few hot days 
in summer. That is the Union we have—a Union of unequal States. 
Ye cowardly, base disunionists of the vilest type, you disgrace humanity 
by calling honest men rebels. That is not all. You have not only agreed 
to inequality, but you have also agreed to what is called the equality 
of races; that is, you have agreed to equality among the races as a 
condition of getting back into the Union, and you have agreed that 
that shall never be changed ; but you are so given to lying that you could 
not tell the truth even when you thought it was to your interest to do it. 
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“You say in your record that you have agreed to an equality of 
the races, when you know, you vile hypocrites, that the very agree- 
ment you make includes the disfranchisement of the intelligent, 
virtuous and educated and wealthy white men, and that they shall not 
be allowed to hold office in this country, while any scalawag or negro 
may. Is that equality? If a negro has a right to vote and hold office, 
why not these men whom you have always trusted? Oh, you whited 
sepulchers—ye who are degrading the poor negro by your exam} le of 
fraud and treachery. Ye vile renegades from every law of Gol and 
every right of humanity, you are deceivi ing the unfortunate negro to 
his ruin. If the negroes ever get a permanent right to vote in this 
country, it must be by the consent of the people that live here. If the 
negroes, when this infamous proposition was made to them by more 
infamous white men to disfranchise the white people, had come out 
and said publicly and openly, ‘We are willing to accept the franchise ; 
if there is any benefit in political equality we want it, but we will 
never consent to disfranchise the intelligent white men of this coun- 
try.” If the negroes had come out and said that, they would have 
furnished an evidence that they were capable of exercising the fran- 
chise. You radicals of the Legislature have agreed to degrade your 
own State and people, and you have agreed that that degradation shall 
be perpetual. The question in this contest is, whether that program 
shall be carried out. 

“How many white men in Georgia are going to say by their vote 
that Georgia is not an equal member of this Union with Rhode Is land, 
and that Virginia—proud old Virginia—that State which has in its 
bosom the ashes of Washington, and has furnished more Presidents 
to this country than any other State, shall not be the equal of Kansas— 
I want to know how many men in Georgia are willing to say that 
proud old Virginia shall never be the equal of Kansas. I want to know, 
too, how many white men in Georgia are willing to put upon the 
record, that pauperism shall fix the burdens for property, and ignor- 
ance and vice shall prescribe the law for intelligence and virtue? 

“Are these, then, the terms of the new Union? Terms of negro 
dominion, of pauperism in power and ignorance in legislating, I say 
such terms will never succeed. The white people have refused to 
consent to them, and I tell you that they will not consent to them, 
and you can neyer establish any government permanently in this coun- 
try against the consent of the white people. The Supreme Court of 
the United States made up their minds, that the reconstruction measures 
were unconstitutional and yoid, but they were too cowardly to declare 
the decision. This is a melancholy fact, that the supreme judiciary 
of this country should have given way so cowardly. But it will not 
always be thus—it cannot forever refuse to pronounce its decision. 

“The Union of equal States, as made by our fathers, shall be 
ours again. The disunion of unequal States, which Radical treason 
seeks to make, shall not be.” 
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GOVERNOR BROWN’S DEFENSE 
His RHAsons FoR ACCEPTANCE OF THE RECONSTRUCTION MBASURES 


Eleven years after the Bush-Arbor Meeting at which he was so 
severely criticised, when time had partly cooled the passions of the 
Reconstruction Era, Governor Brown made a speech in which he reviewed 
the situation of 1867 and 1868, strongly defending his course. This 
extract from that speech gives his views: 


JOSEPH E. BROWN 


“That was a period of unprecedented bitterness, madness, and 
vituperation. It was just after the war, at a time when the people of 
the State felt they had not only lost all, but that the terms dictated 
by the conqueror were harsh and rigorous. Prominent politicians who 
were disqualified to hold office under the reconstruction legislation 
of Congress, and under the fourteenth amendment which we were 
required to adopt, were very bitter and denunciatory, and they fired 
the passions and worst feelings of the people up to a high point. 

“Tt was easy then to float with the current. My opinion was, how- 
ever, that it was the time of all others, when patriots and good citizens 
should meet the issue calmly and coolly, dismiss passion, and be con- 
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trolled entirely by the dictates of their judgment. Taking this view 
of the situation, and feeling that I owed the people of Georgia a debt 
of gratitude that I could never repay, for the honors and confidence 
they had bestowed upon me, I looked carefully into the situation, and 
whilst every prompting of my nature and of my passions was in the 
direction of the popular current, my judgment told me it was bad 
policy and would terminate disastrously to pursue that course. 

“T was fully convinced that further resistance to the will of the 
conqueror would be worse than folly. I knew the Northern mind was 
inflamed against us, and that the party which had favored the war 
from the commencement and had come out of it triumphant was 
obliged for years to control popular sentiment there. I was, therefore, 
satisfied the best thing we could do was to agree with the adversary 
quickly, to take the first terms they offered us, and close with them 
and get our representatives back into Congress at the earhest date 
possible, and our State again recognized as a member of the family of 
States of the Union. I was satisfied if we made no resistance to the 
right of the negroes to vote, and made no issue with them upon that 
subject, we could retain their confidence and carry a majority of them 
with us, in spite of all the influence of all the carpet baggers that could 
come among them. But I was equally well satisfied, if we made war 
upon the acts of Congress which gave them the right to vote, it would 
be a war in which we would ultimately be vanquished; and the very 
fact that we made the issue would put them under the control of the 
carpet baggers who came among us, and who represented themselves to 
the colored people as being their friends sent here to see that these 
rights were secured. 

“T also predicted at the time, in my public speeches which are now 
of record, that the time would come in less than fifteen years, when the 
New England States would regret that they had given suffiage to the 
negro; and when the Southern people, on account of the power which 
the negro vote gave us in Congress, would resist any effort to take 
from the colored people the suffrage already given them. Under the 
14th Amendment, if the State were to permit none of the colored race 
to vote, she could count none of them in her representative population. 
The Southern States, therefore, have some thirty members of Congress 
and thirty votes in the electoral college which they would not have 
if they had denied to the colored race the right to vote. The Northern 
radicals saw this in the results of the late presidential election, and 
many of them have since cried out against unqualified negro suffrage. 
What Southern man would now yield that right, thereby losing the 
power which we have in Congress and in the electoral ‘college, and 
which we would not have if the race were disfranchised ? 

_ “But this is not all. At the time I took position for acquiescence 
in the Reconstruction Acts, no 15th Amendment had been put upon 
us, as part of the terms of re-admission into Congress; nor was it 
done until a number of the States of the South had rejected the 14th 
Amendment. I predicted at the outset, if we did not accept the terms 
then offered to us, harder terms would be imposed, and we would be 
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compelled to accept them. After we had rejected the 14th Amendment, 
the fifteenth, which guaranteed the right of the negro to vote, was 
proposed and made part of the terms; and we were informed we would 
not be re-admitted till we complied with this additional requirement. 
And we had to comply before we were re-admitted. 

“What has been the result? Those gentlemen in the South who were 
then the leaders of popular sentiment, and who opposed the reconstruc- 
tion measures to the bitter end, until they had been agreed to by the 
Southern States, have since become prominent in Federal politics: and, 
notwithstanding their denunciations of the 14th and 15th amendments, 
and their predictions that they would never be enforced, they have 
since that time again and again sworn to support the Constitution with 
these amendments incorporated in it. And the national Democratic 
convention which met at St. Louis incorporated a plank into its plat- 
form declaring its devotion to the Constitution with these amendments. 

“As my enemies, through the agency of their instrument, have 
thought proper to wake up the old issue, and again call in question the 
propriety and wisdom of my conduct in the course I took upon recon- 
struction, I think it not improper that I should call to mind these 
facts, and ask the people, who gave the wiser advice on that occasion. 
Was I right when I told the people we would be obliged to submit 
to these terms? What advantage did South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Florida, whose people refused to go to the polls, or have anything to 
do with the conventions that formed their constitutions under the 
Reconstruction Acts, gain by the hands-off policy? They were advised 
by their leaders to touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean thing, 
to have nothing to do with it, but to give the matter up into the hands 
of the negroes, carpet baggers, and scalawags. The people followed 
the advice of their leaders, and the governments of those States were 
put into the hands of the classes above mentioned. They formed the 
constitution to suit themselves; and the world knows the result. 

“On the other hand, the white people of Georgia were divided 
upon the question. Some thirty or forty thousand of them who agreed 
with me, thinking it better to have a hand in makine the constitution 
they were to live under, went to the polls and elected some of our best 
and ablest men who were not ineligible to represent them in the con- 
vention. The result was, we got a constitution which soon placed the 
State under the permanent control of the white race, where we have not 
had any inconvenience from the position the negroes -have occupied 
in the jury box—in a word, a constitution under which the intelligence 
and virtue of the State soon asserted their supremacy; and our leading 
position is not only recognized but envied by the Southern sisterhood 
of States. But for the course of the constituency I have just mentioned 
and of the self-sacrificing, heroic men who went into the convention, 
and who watched around it, with the curses of a large proportion of 
the white people against them, who had the nerve to breast the storm 
and do right, we would have been in as deplorable a condition as our 
three Southern sisters above mentioned. I leave it therefore for honest, 
fair-minded men of this generation, and for impartial history in the 
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future, to say whether the course I took and the advice I gave during 
that great struggle was the wisest and best that the circumstances 
permitted. I am willing to stand or fall by the record; and my 
enemies who have provoked this assault are welcome to make the 
most of it. 

“Immediately after the Reconstruction Acts had passed, if the 
whole South had accepted the situation and supported General Grant 
for President in 1868, we would have been promptly re-admitted to 
Congress, our State governments would have been left in our own 
hands, political disabilities would have been removed, and we should 
have had no carpet-bag rule. This would have thrown together in the 
Republican party, as the result of the war, elements not congenial on 
questions of banks, currency, tariffs, etc., and before this time a split 
would naturally have taken place on those issues. And as there would 
have heen no bloody shirt waved, large numbers of Northern men, 
who now act with the Republican party, who were originally War 
Democrats, would naturally have drifted back to their old position, 
which has been prevented by the position of the South on the recon- 
struction issues. 

“Entertaining these views, I did not support the Seymour move- 
ment on the insane platform of 1868. But I then voted for General 
Grant as a measure of policy, as the Democratic party did for Greeley 
in 1872. The difficulty was, however, that the party did not adopt 
the proper line of policy by giving their support to a Republican till 
four years after the opportunity had passed. That which would have 
been wise and judicious in 1868, and would have secured our immediate 
return to our proper position in Congress, was of no benefit in 1872, 
because the times had changed and the opportunity was gone. The 
mischief had already been done. Had the whole South moved on that 
line in 1868, the result would have been that the Democracy, designated 
by their old name or by some other watchword, would before this time 
have been in complete control of the government.” 

In spite of the bitterness against him in 1868 because he favored 
acceptance of the Government’s reconstruction program, further in- 
flamed by his acting as prosecuting attorney against the Columbus 
prisoners who had been charged with the murder of Ashburn, Governor 
Brown became chief justice of the Supreme Court and later was first 
appointed and afterward elected, United States Senator from Georgia. 

He was for many years a trustee of the University of Georgia, was 
for twenty years president of the Western and Atlantic Railroad and 
for some years president of the School Board of Atlanta. 

There are few instances in which a public man going counter to 
public sentiment under which he was denounced and ostracized re- 
turned in a few years to place and power, occupying the highest office 
in the gift of his people. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE HISTORIC CONTROVERSY 


BETWEEN ToomBs AND Brown Over THE SETTLEMENT WITH THE 
MircHeLtt Heres 


A series of events beginning toward the close of the Reconstruction 
Period came near to a tragic end in 1872 when a duel between General 
Toombs and Governor Brown was narrowly averted. Instead of the 
spuling of blood in mortal combat there was an effusion of deadly 
invective between these eminent men, and the things they shot at each 
other in the public press probably did more damage than their bullets 
would have done had they faced each other on the field of honor. 

The intense feeling against Governor Brown showed itself on the 
29th of July 1868 when, as a candidate for the United States Senate 
before the legislature, he was defeated by Ben Hill, who led the opposi- 
tion to the acceptance of reconstruction measures, which Brown had 
favored. 

Hill’s victory was celebrated with bonfires and the iUlumination of 
buildings in Atlanta, and speeches were made by Joshua Hull, Dr. 
H. V. M. Miller, General John B. Gordon, Warren Akin and R. J. 
Cowart. 

Brown As CHIEF JUSTICE 

The bitterness of that defeat was somewhat relieved by the action 
of Governor Bullock in appointing Governor Brown Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia for twelve years. He accepted the office 
but resigned after a year or so. 

At the same time Governor Bullock appoimted as Superintendent 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, Colonel K. Hulbert, whose fine 
administration of that property for a short term was in strong con- 
trast with that of Foster Blodgett who succeeded him. 

Upon Governor Brown’s position as Chief Justice hung the deadly 
assault upon his character. Before going on the bench he had been 
retained as counsel for the heirs of Samuel Mitchell in an action 
instituted to recover from the State and the Macon & Western Railroad 
much of the land donated to the State years before by Samuel Mitchell 
for railroad purposes, upon the ground that it was no longer used for 
railroad purposes. When he went on the Bench Governor Brown 
withdrew from the case and turned it over to other counsel for the 
Mitchell heirs. But after he resigned from the Bench Governor Brown 
again became interested in the case as counsel for the Mitchell heirs 
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with Judge 0. A. Lochrane. The Mitchells, fearing a long and tedious 
litigation, changed their plan and decided to ask the legislature for a 
settlement. That settlement proposed the purchase of the State’s 
interest in the land by the Mitchell heirs for $35,000. 

While a bill to that effect was pending in the legislature, General 
Alfred Austell and twelve other leading citizens of Atlanta offered 
the State $100,000 for its rights in the land claimed by the Mitchells. 

In spite of that offer, the committees of the Senate and House 
reported in favor of accepting the proposition of the Mitchell heirs, 
made through Governor Brown and Judge Lochrane and the bill to 
that end was passed by the legislature. 

Two years later General Toombs denounced the action of the 
legislature and the part of Governor Brown and Judge Lochrane, 
charging that the deal engineered through the legislature by them was 
secured by bribery. ,He asserted that they were aided by H. I. Kimball, 
who he said, was then, in 1872, “absent from the State for reasons be- 
yond his control.” 

The publication of General Toombs’ letter in the Griffin News 
on June 19th, 1872 was followed by a card from Governor Brown in the 
Atlanta Constitution of July 2nd, in which he said that if General 
Toombs meant that he was guilty of bribery in engineering the bill 
through the legislature he “denounced his statement as an infamous 
falsehood and its author an unscrupulous liar.” 

General Toombs then sent a friend, Colonel John C. Nichols, to 
rovernor Brown on July 9th to inquire whether he would give General 
Toombs satisfaction under the code duello. 

Governor Brown held that he gave Colonel Nichols plain assurance 
that he would give General Toombs satisfaction. That information was 
given verbally. Governor Brown telegraphed Colonel Gardner of Augusta 
asking him to come to Atlanta at once and Colonel Gardner came. He 
told Governor Brown that his reply to Nichols should have been in 
writing. 

Governor Brown tried to see Colonel Nichols and give him such a 
definite reply, but the Colonel and General Toombs had left the City. 

Governor Brown then wrote out the substance of his reply to 
Colonel Nichols and sent it by express to General Toombs at Washington, 


This was followed by a lengthy card from General Toombs in the 
Atlanta Sun of July 12th in which he denounced Governor Brown as a 
poltroon and reviewed at length the history of that gentleman’s con- 
nection with the case of the Mitchell heirs from the time when he was 
Chief Justice of Georgia. 
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GENERAL TooMBs’ CARD 
“Washington, Ga., July 11, 1872. 

“To the Editors of the Sun: A brace of ex-Chief Justices, of this 
State, honored me with their notice and vituperation in The Consti- 
tution of the 3d instant. There were a trio of these Chevaliers 
D'Indusirie engaged in the transactions referred to. The third mem- 
ber of the firm (Mr. H. J. Kimball) is absent from the State, I 
suppose, ‘from circumstances beyond his control.’ These assaults excite 
ho surprise. 

“Since the adjournment of that band of public plunderers whom 
General Teiry and Bullock installed as the Legislature of Georgia in 
October, 1870, I have devoted much of my time and strength in endeavor- 
ing to secure the persons of these:accomplices in euilt, and to pre- 
serve the evidence of their crimes from destruction, until the criminal 
laws could be enforced against them, and a ‘free parliament of the people’ 
could assemble to aid the administration of justice, and wrest from the 
grasp of the spoilers so much of their ill-gotten gains as might he 
within the reach of law or legislation. 

“These efforts have not been wholly unavailing, and I trust I have 
been able to render some small service to some of the very able and 
efficient committees whom the Legislature have charged with the 
consummation of this great work. My small portion of “the work has 
excited the deepest enmity of the whole gang of spoliators against me, 
] accept it as some evidence that I have not labored wholly im vain. 

“Tt is worthy of notice in the beginning, that not a single statement 
made by me in the publication to which they refer, is denied either by 
Lochrane or Brown. They do not deny that they, in connection with 
Kimball, engineered through the Legislature the resolution ceding the 
Railroad Park property in Atlanta, in the name of the heirs of Mitchell ; 
nor that the Legislature accepted thirty-five thousand dollars from their 
clients in the face of a responsible offer of one hundred thousand dollars 
for a quit-claim deed to the same property; nor that this action of the 
Legislature was the result of bribery, pure and simple; nor that the 
acceptance of the thirty-five thousand dollars in eu of the one hundred 
thousand dollars offered under the circumstances contained in the 
journals, is conclusive evidence of that fact. Here are the specific 
charges contained in my letter, and the proof referred to, to sustain 
them. 

“T shall dismiss the reply of Lochrane very summarily. Treachery, 
mendacity, venality, servility to Bullock and the Radical gang, rotten- 
ness in and out of office since the surrender, has so strongly stamped 
his character, that nothing he could now say—no new falsehood he 
might utter, and no new crime he might now commit would, in the 
least degree, affect his public reputation or his private character where 
he is. known. 

“He boasts of buying a large portion of the Park property, and of 
large amounts expended in its improvement, when I know that since 
that purchase, if purchase it be, he has been compromising his honest 
debts for about thirty cents on the dollar; and if the money for the 
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improvements came out of his purse, it must have been acquired by his 
practices under color of his profession, or his malpractices on the Bench. 

“Ex-Chief Justice Brown denies neither of the statements which I 
affirmed. He contents himself with quoting from my letter, and then 
adding: ‘Now, if General Toombs, by his language, intends to say that I 
have been guilty of bribery in engineering this bill through the Legis- 
lature, I pronounce his statement as an infamous falsehood, and its 
author as an unscrupulous liar.’ . 

“He quoted the language, and therefore knew I did not ‘say’ so. If 
he felt in doubt about the intention—the construction of the language— 
he might have asked for an explanation. The propriety of this course 
is so obvious that no gentleman could fail to perceive it. Brown pre- 
ferred hypothetical denunciation, the usual dodge of a vulgar poltroon, 
and played his characteristic role. He is extremely technical: ‘If General 
Toombs intends by this language that I have been guilty of bribery in 
engineering this bill through the Legislature,’ etc. I think the proba- 
bilities are very much against Brown’s being personally engaged in the 
bribery. I think he is too cunning and skillful a lobbyist to run any 
such unnecessary risks, especially with such experts as Kimball and 
Lochrane, aided by Blodgett, assisting him in the work of engineering 
the bill through the Legislature. 

“The plain history of the case, and the examination of the journals 
of the Legislature (the evidence to which I referred) will fully vindicate 
the correctness of my opinion of the transaction. 

“Tn 1842, Charles Mitchell, with the view to secure the location of the 
depot of the road on his land, donated, in fee simple, by deed of warranty, 
five acres of land to the State for ‘placing thereon the necessary buildings 
which may hereafter be required for public purposes at the terminus 
of said road.’ The State entered, occupied and held undisturbed pos- 
session of this property for nearly a quarter of a century. 

“In 1867, Brown and Pope brought suit for the heirs of Mitchell 
for the park portion of the property. No action was ever had on this 
suit; but in 1868, the case was carried before the Legislature, and the 
claim rejected. It there slept until Bullock got another reconstruction 
act through Congress, and he and General Terry had, by fraud and force, 
ejected a large number of the true representatives of the people, and 
replaced them with a sufficient number of his own pliant and corrupt 
tools to render powerless the honest men whom he could get no pretext 
for ejecting. 

“The State being thus prostrate at the feet of the usurpers and plun- 
derers, Bullock, their chief, with a corrupt Judiciary of his own appoint- 
ment, with a venal Legislature, sounded his bugle and called his clans 
to the sacking of the Commonwealth. 

“Lochrane was among the very first to obey the call. In July 1870, 
he put in the rejected claim of the heirs of Mitchell, in a proposition to 
Bullock, to give him the whole of the property in dispute in the suits, 
except a strip of land two hundred and forty feet wide, between Lloyd 
and Pryor streets, where the depot then and now stands, for thirty-five 
thousand dollars. This property was estimated then to be worth between 
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three hundred thousand and four hundred thousand dollars, by some 
of the best citizens of Atlanta. The proposition was referred by Bullock 
to the counsel he had employed to defend the State’s interests. Mr. 
William Dougherty, Judge Collier, Mr. Hoyt, Judge Hopkins and Mr. 
Nunnally, of the counsel, met, consulted, and exc ept Nunnally, unani- 
mously decided that the title of the State was clear and unquestionable, 
and directed one of their number so to report to the Governor. 

“Judge Hopkins differs with Messrs. Dougherty, Collier and Hoyt 
as to the other facts, but agrees that the title of the State was clear. 

“Bullock sent in Lochrane’s proposition, with a false statement, as 
was his habit, of a material fact in the case. This message was received 
on the 13th of October, 1870, referred to a select committee of both 
houses the same day, and on the next day was reported back with 
recommendation that Lochrane’s proposition be accepted. The counsel 
for the State had no notice of the meeting of the committee, and were 
not present, except Nunnally, who favored Lochrane’s proposition, and 
Judge Hopkins, who suggested to Bullock a compromise, ‘on such terms 
as the relative vantage ground of the two parties will justify.’ Lochrane 
represented the Mitchell heirs. 

“This report was made the special order of the day for the 17th of 
October. It was taken up on that day. Mr. Candler, on the 14th, having 
moved to request the Governor to send in the opinions of the counsel 
for the State, his resolution, on motion of Mr. Speer, was laid on the 
table. 

“On the 17th Mr. Candler moved a substitute reciting the offer 
of General Austell and others, to bid one hundred thousand dollars for 
a quit-claim to the Park, and providing for its acceptance and putting 
the property up at auction with that upset bid. 

“Mr. Bradley offered as a substitute to the whole a resolution to give 
the heirs of Mitchell the right to sue in the courts of the State for the 
property, which substitute was rejected, and the substitute of Mr. 
Candler was also rejected by one yote; and the report was then adopted 
by 22 to 11 votes. 

“The Chairman of the House Committee, on the 4th of October, 
made the same joint report to the House. It was taken up on the 20th, 
and Mr. Hall moved the adoption of the Senate’s report as a substitute 
for his own. 

“Mr. Seott then submitted the offer of General Austell and twelve 
other citizens of Atlanta, to pay one hundred thousand dollars for the 
State’s quit-claim deed to the property within ninety days after date; 
and offered a resolution providing for commissioners to put up the 
property at public auction; and providing further, that if the com- 
missioners failed to get a bid of one hundred thousand dollars for a 
quit-claim title to the property, the Governor should be authorized to 
accept the proposition of the Mitchell heirs for thirty-five thousand 
dollars. This proposition was rejected by a vote of 49 to 73, and the 
Senate’s substitute was adopted. 

“Such is the record upon which I formed the opinion that the action 
was the result of bribery, pure and simple. I did not suppose that all 
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who voted for the bill were corrupted. Some men were doubtless misled. 
Others, influenced by other than corrupt motives, but it is clear’ that 
the managers of the scheme of plunder profited by their betrayal of 
the pubhe trust. 

“The record is complete. The State’s title was settled by the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court; was clear and indisputable, in the opinion 
of four of the leading counsel of the State. 

“Their opinions were suppressed by a direct vote of the Senate. The 
friends of the bill refused to permit the claims to go before the courts 
for trial, though counsel fees to the amount of fifteen thousand dollars 
were paid to defend the titles. Thirty-five thousand dollars was accepted 
from the Mitchell heirs for a property in heu of one hundred thousand 
dollars offered by others, without the pretense of a reason therefor being 
found on the record—except Jackson’s letter to Bullock—which property, 
within a few days after the consummation of this wickedness, with all 
the cloud of this corruption hanging over it, brought at public outery 
over two hundred thousand dollars. 

“Governor Brown does not deny that he aided in lobbying this 
measure through the Legislature. He was present in the Senate when 
the bill was before it, as were also Lochrane, Kimball and Blodgett: 
and he was justly rebuked on the floor of the Senate by Mr. Candler 
for his conduct in this matter. 

“Lobbying is a crime—a misdemeanor at common law, a crime in- 
tensified by his high judicial position. 

“But there is yet a still graver charge than lobbying against the 
ex-Chief Justice. Before these occurred, the case of Thornton and others 
vs. Trammell and others, came before the Supreme Court. It was a 
case, really, against the Western and Atlantic Railroad for the Dalton 
depot, and involving the same principles. The counsel for the Road 
objected to Brown’s sitting in that case, on the ground that he was 
employed in the Mitchell heirs’ case, which was undecided. See 39th 
Georgia, 208. Brown stated ‘that in that case, the language of the deed 
is different and I have turned over the case with the obligation of the 
fee to the other counsel. Under these circumstances, he was adjudged 
by the other Judges competent to sit on the case. 

“He did sit, dissented from the court, but gave no opinion. He 
weakened the opinion all he could by his dissent, but gave no opinion 
himself. 

“Was that statement of Brown true? If so, he either had no claims 
on the Mitchell heirs for fees, or he afterwards contracted for and 
accepted fees while on the Bench. If not true, he sat on a case in the 
decision of which he was interested, and decided in his own favor. 

“It is a high crime in the highest judicial officer of the State to 
bring his influence to bear in any way to control the action of the 
Legislature. His very position may control those who have suits before 
him. The ordinary criminal may be in his hands. He may have power 
to save fromm just punishment for his crimes even the victim of his own 
perfidious debauchery. 
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GOVERNOR Brown’s REPLY 


To General Toombs’ article Governor Brown replied on July 17th, 
1872, with a card published in The Constitution, in which he gave what 
he said was the conversation between him and Colonel Nichols. Among 
other things he quoted himself as having said to Colonel Nichols, “Say 
to General Toombs I hold myself ready to give him any satisfaction 
which may be due him, or to which he is entitled as a gentleman.” 

To this Governor Brown added, “This code-of-honor gentleman 
left Atlanta the day after this language was uttered. He. responds in 
newspapers. I leave the public to judge who is the poltroon, and 
whether General Toombs preferred newspaper artillery to heavier metal.” 

This was followed by the publication on July 19th of a letter from 
Colonel John C. Nichols to General Toombs giving his version of the 
conversation with Governor Brown. He said that Governor Brown’s 
statement about that conversation was “substantially untrue.” 

To his question “General Toombs desires to know if you will give 
him satisfaction under the code,’ Colonel Nichols said Governor Brown 
made this reply: 

“Tf General Toombs addresses me a note, I will consult with a friend 
and then reply to it; I will answer your inquiry when he submits it in 
writing.” 

Colonel Nichols added in his letter to General Toombs about the con- 
versation: “In my opinion, from the language and manner of Governor 
Brown, he will decline to answer the inquiry in the affirmative. I am 
impressed with the conviction that it is his purpose to use a formal call 
to your injury under the Constitution of this State.” 

To the publication of Colonel Nichols’ letter Governor Brown replied 
in the Constitution July 20th, 1872, saying that he had sent General 
Toombs by express a statement of the conversation in writing. In con- 
clusion he said: 

“The verbal report of a conversation would never be the guide to a 
proud, brave man as to what his honor demanded when he had in writ- 
ing before him the pledge that he would receive, if he called for it, the 
satisfaction due a gentleman.” 


Surr oF THE MiITcHELL HEIRS AND THE SETTLEMENT WHICH CAUSED 
THE CONTROVERSY 

The action of the legislature in voting to accept the $35,000 from 

the Mitchell heirs in settlement for its claim to lands donated to the 

State by Samuel Mitchell was investigated by a legislative committee. 

It appears that evidence submitted there led them to conclude that there 
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had been fraud of improper influence in the settlement of the case be- 
tween the Mitchell heirs and the State. 

Moved by that Governor Brown published in the Constitution a long 
letter dated August 5th, 1872, in which he reviewed the whole matter 
and defended his course in detail. 

The basis of the proposed suit by the Mitchell heirs he stated as 
follows: 

Basis or CuArim By MircHELL HErrs 


“The square of five acres, bounded by Alabama, Decatur, Lloyd and 
Pryor Streets, was originally conveyed by Samuel Mitchell to the State 
of Georgia, ‘for placing thereon the necessary buildings which may here- 
after be required for public purposes at the terminus of the State Road.’ 

“In the same deed Mitchell conveyed, for the use and purposes of 
said road, a space in breadth wide enough to answer for a right of way 
for the road, to be designated by the engineer for said purpose, through 
his lot, with the privilege of taking and using timber, stone and gravel, 
being on said space, necessary for the construction of said road. In other 
words, he conveyed to the State a right of way through his lot, upon 
which to locate the Western and Atlantic Railroad, with five acres at 
its terminus, for a location of the buildings required for public purposes 
at its terminus. 

“Sometime thereafter Mitchell also conveyed to the Macon and 
Western Railroad the land bounded as it now is by Alabama, Whitehall 
and Pryor Streets on three sides, and the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
or its right of way, on the fourth (except the corner that had been sold 
off, and which is now occupied as James Bank Building and contiguous 
buildings) which he conveved to said road for railroad purposes ex- 
clusively. 

“The State located, in connection with the Railroad Companies, the 
general passenger shed, upon the portion of the land granted to her, 
and also located the road upon the right of way through Mitchell’s lot 
to said car-shed, and also located such buildings as were, at the time, 
thought necessary upon other portions of the five acres, 

“Subsequently it was ascertained that the location where the park now 
is, was not well suited for purposes of the road, and that it had no spe- 
cial use for the portion of the ground lying between the car-shed and 
Alabama Street, and the contract was made between the State, repre- 
sented by the proper officers of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, and 
the Macon and Western Railroad. by which the State swapped to the 
Macon and Western Railroad the portion of land conveyed to her by 
Mitchell. lying south of the car-shed down to Alabama Street, for a 
piece of land belonging to the Macon and Western Railroad, where the 
present freight depot, platforms, ete., of the Western and Atlantie Rail- 
road now stand. And the Western and Atlantic Railroad has located 
upon the piece of ground which it received from the Macon and Western 
Railroad in exchange for the portion of land conveved by Mitchell to 
the State, its depot, platforms, ete., so that the State got for the portion 
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of land conveyed by Mitchell the land upon which her depot, platforms, 
ete., Now stand. She also got a location for a passenger shed, and for 
all tracts necessary for the working of the road. 

“After the swap between the Macon and Western Railroad and the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad by which the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road got the land she needed for her depot, the Macon and Western 
Railroad located its depot upon the land which it received from the 
State in exchange, and upon the land conveyed to it by Mitchell. 

“In 1859, the State having no further use for the park property 
for any railroad purpose, an act was passed by General Assembly, author- 
izing the City of Atlanta to enclose and beautify it as a park. Thus the 
matter stood at the close of the War, when it was found that the freight 
depot, tracks, and probably the turn-table of the Macon and Western 
Railroad, located on the Mitchell property, near the car-shed, obstructed 
Pryor Street, and was a great nuisance to the City, if rebuilt and kept 
up there; and it was agreed between the City and the Macon and Western 
Railroad that they w ould exchange lands, and in carrying out that agree- 
ment the Macon and Western Railroad conveyed by quit- claim (for she 
would not give a warranty), the portion of the land of the Mitchell 
property, w hich the State had sw apped to her for the land where the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad depot now stands; and a portion of land 
conveyed to her by the Mitchell heirs, embracing the vacant space south 
of the railroad, between Decatur and Lloyd Streets. The Macon and 
Western Railroad then moved her depot out to its present location, and 
thus the matter stood when the Mitchell heirs applied to me and my 
partner to bring suit for the property. The State had received all the 
benefit which she desired or could need for railroad purposes under 
Mitchell’s grant. She had her tracks located upon the right of way, 
and she had her passenger shed upon the property, and she had her 
freight depot upon the land which she had received in exchange for a 
portion of the property; and she surely could have no further claim to 
the property which she had exchanged for other land upon which to 
locate her depot. But she had no use whatever for the park property, 
for the purpose for which it was originally conveyed to her, nor had she 
pretended to use it for any such purpose for some eight or ten years pre-~ 
vious to the complaint made by the heirs. 

“After a careful examination of the authorities, I advised the heirs 
that in my opinion they had a right to recover, and the firm of Brown 
and Pope was employed to bring the action, with the understanding that 
we associate Judge Pittman, and Colonel Bleckley, Mr. Dougherty or 
Mr. Hill with us. We did afterwards associate Judge Pittman and 
Colonel Bleckley, and the action was commenced.” 

Governor Brown then continued: 


“Thus the matter stood, pending the litigation when I went upon 
the Supreme Bench and I turned over the case, and subsequently the 
obligation for fees. so far as I was concerned, to Judge Lochrane, who 
was then practicing law, and under it represented me. And while I 
was upon the bench. the heirs of Mitchell, becoming impatient with the 
delay of a long, tedious litigation, and being broken up by the war, 
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and, as I am informed, very poor, after having conferred together, 
concluded to apply to the legislature to order the reconyeyance of the 
Park property, the portion which the State did not need for railroad 
purposes, to them, as an act’ of justice; and a memorial was brought 
before the General Assémbly asking a reconveyance. This was met by 
the determined opposition of Governor Bullock and Colonel Hulbert, 
the then Superintendent of the road, who went so far as to break the 
park fence and run a short track out into the park and locate a few cars 
to stand there to repossess the property for railroad purposes, though 
all could see at once, that this was simply intended to make the appear- 
ance of railroad use, when it was not in fact needed for any such 
purpose. 

“The case was brought before the General Assembly and referred to 
a special committee of five from the Senate and nine from the House, 
composed of a majority of Democrats from each House, with a Demo- 
cratic chairman from each. 

“The Superintendent of the road, who actively opposed the recon- 
veyance to the heirs, appeared before the committee, as the Journals 
show, and submitted evidence against the proposed reconveyance. Hay- 
ing considered the question, the committee, through their Democratic 
chairman in each house, submitted a unanimous report in the following 
language : 

“The committee to whom was recommitted the claim of the heirs of 
Samuel Mitchell, after having had the same under consideration, with 
the facts for and against the claim, unanimously recommend the passage 
of the bill now before the Senate, reconveying the property claimed.” 

“The bill came up on its passage in the Senate and was defeated by 
two majority. Next morning a motion was made to reconsider it and 
lost by one majority. On the final vote it stood for and against the 
heirs as follows: Democrats for, 10; Republicans for, 8: Democrats 
against, 7; Republicans against, 12. So that a committee composed 
of a majority of Democrats, with a Democratic chairman from each 
House, unanimously recommended the reconveyance of the park prop- 
erty to the Mitchell heirs without a dollar of compensation, and they 
were sustained in the Senate by a majority of Democrats voting for it, 
while the majority of Republicans voted against it. 

“After this action the heirs of Mitchell, through their counsel, pro- 
posed a compromise to the City Council for the portion of land held 
and claimed by them under the conveyance of the Macon and Western 
Railroad, for which suit had been brought. The matter was very thor- 
oughly canvassed and the compromise was finally agreed upon by which 
the heirs conveyed to the City the portion of land lying between Pryor 
Street and Whitehall, which was included in the grant from Mitchell 
to the Macon and Western Railroad, and one hundred feet along the side 
of Pryor Street, fronting on Alabama Street, of the property originally 
conveyed by Mitchell to the State, and by the State conveyed to the 
Macon and Western road, and by that road to the City. ‘And the City 
agreed to convey to the Mitchell heirs the balance of the property which 
had been originally conveyed to the State, and by her conveyed as afore- 
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said, from the line of said 100 feet down to Lloyd Street, being the 
property between the present shed and Alabama Street, extending to 
Liovd Street. 

“In the meantime, prior to the compromise between the heirs and 
the City, the Superintendent of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, with 
the assent of the Governor and the other railroad companies interested, 
had located a new passenger shed, and had gone forward with the con- 
struction of it until there had been probably more than $100,000 ex- 
pended. This new passenger shed was not placed upon the original 
location of the shed which existed prior to the war, but for the con- 
venience of the roads running tracks into it; it was so located that 
about one-fourth of it was upon the land originally conveyed by Mitchell 
to the State, and afterwards conveyed by the State to the Macon and 
Western road, and subsequently conveyed by the Macon and Western 
road to the City, and which the City had agreed to convey to the 
Mitchell heirs, but to which she did not make a deed until after the com- 
promise with the State, though a contract of compromise had been 
agreed upon between the heirs and the City.” 

As to the proposition submitted by General Austell and others to 
give the State $100,000 for a quit-claim title to the property, Governor 
Brown says counsel for the heirs thought that proposition was not in- 
tended in good faith, “but was only thrown in to embarrass the set- 
tlement between the State and the heirs, as Austell owned property 
fronting the park and wished it kept open. It was submitted in such 
a shape that I was satisfied the parties could not be compelled to carry 
it out if the compromise had failed between the State and the heirs.” 

Governor Brown adds, “but I was equally well satisfied that if it 
was made in good faith, that in a pecuniary point of view it was the 
interest of the State to accept the proposition of the heirs and reject 
that of Austell and his associates for the following reasons : 

“First, there could be no question about it that the land upon which 
one-fourth of the passenger shed, a very extensive structure, as already 
stated, which cost about $150,000 at the time of its completion, stood 
upon the land which the State had conveyed to the Macon and Western 
Railroad and which in the compromise between the City and the heirs 
was then controlled by the heirs and if the compromise had not been 
made with the State there could have been no question as to that part 
of it that the State could have been ejected from it, as she had pre- 
viously sold it for other land for the location of her depot—which 
would have compelled the removal of the entire car-shed. This would 
have been at a very heavy loss and expense to the State.” 

Governor Brown adds that as the park property was conveyed to the 
State by Mitchell for railroad purposes only it could not have been 
used for any other purpose and Austell and his associates as grantees 
of the State would have been equally restrained from using that prop- 
erty for other purposes. 
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Governor Brown argues at length that if the State had accepted 
the proposition of Austell and his associates the claim of the Mitchell 
heirs would have been unsatisfied and with a threat of litigation hang- 
ing over the property it would have remained unimproved and the 
State, County and City would have lost in taxes a sum far exceeding 
in the long run the difference of $65,000 between the proposition of 
the Mitchell heirs and that of Austell and his associates. 

He concludes with this final statement: 

“So far as the State is concerned she has received as a donation 
from Mitchell all the land she needs for the original purposes of the 
giant and in addition to that has received the further donation of 
$35,000 in cash toward the construction of the passenger depot, while 
she has surrendered only that portion of the property for which she had 
no earthly use for the purposes contemplated, either by her or Mitchell, 
at the time of the conveyance. It is clear, therefore, that the in- 
justice and wrong which have been charged in this transaction exist 
only in the diseased imagination of persons controlled by passion, 
prejudice and vindictiveness towards the persons at interest.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
: THE DAWN OF A NEW TIME 
LIGHTS THE WAY TO A GREATER FUTURE 


MARVELOUS FORECAST OF THE BurnpING or A New SourH 
BY BEN Hit 


Henry W. Grady has been credited with the idea of “The New 
South,” about which so much has been said and written, and there 
can be no doubt that the magic of his pen and the power of his elo- 
quence inspired the people of his day to great and wonderful progress ; 
but it must be said that the dawn of a new day in the dark period of 
reconstruction was first proclaimed by that great statesman, Benjamin 
Harvey Hill, in his epoch-making speech at the University of Georgia 
im 1871. 

The war had ended the era in which the South, largely agricul- 
tural, had depended mainly on slave labor for tilling its fields and 
other physical work. The genius of the South had gone into the 
learned professions, had taken a leading part in the National Goy- 
ernment, had led in war and statecraft and had brought into the Union 
more than nine-tenths of the vast domain added to the thirteen original 
States. 

But in the meantime the Northern and Western States (with edu- 
cated free labor) had far outstripped the South in manufacturing and 
commerce. 

In that dark time, wasted by war, with a large part of their finest 
young manhood gone, the old industrial system destroyed and their 
government in alien and unfriendly hands, the people of the South 
had the herculean task of rebuilding their civilization, their indus- 
tries and their educational system on new and different patterns. 

It was at such a time that the Alumni of the State University, in- 
cluding the leading men of Georgia, assembled at Athens, had asked 
Mr. Hill to come and counsel with them on the needs of the time and 
the means by which the Southern people could meet the difficult  sit- 
uation which confronted them. 

The saying of Solomon that ‘without vision the people perish,” 
was tragically and profoundly true then and the prophet of the hour, 
who had seen the vision that eventually saved the South, came in the 
person of Mr. Hill, who seemed inspired for the great task before him, 
and his vision of the future of the South, revealed to them then, read 
now after the lapse of sixty-three years, in which it came true, is one of 
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MAYORS OF THE NEW TIME 


1—S. B. Spencer, 1874. 2—N. L. Angier, 1877-1878. 3—W. L. Calhoun, 1879-1880. 
4—James W. English, 1881-1882. 
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the most marvelous utterances of a time in which great men rose to the 
height of a great emergency. 

His address to the Alumni of the University was a profound work 
of statesmanship, said to have been the most carefully prepared of all 
Mr. Hills great speeches, and in it he seemed to realize that he was 
speaking not only to his own time, but to future generations. From 
it undoubtedly Henry Grady caught inspiration, for it has been said 
of him that he caught up the mantle of Ben Hill’s eloquence and car- 
ried forward the torch of his great teacher. 

It is impossible in the space available to do justice to that great 
speech, but the following extracts show how he inspired the men of 
his day for the heroic work they did and how he lighted the way to the 
building of a new and greater civilization. 


Mr. Hini’s SPEECH 


“It has been said that the South was intended by- nature to be 
only an agricultural country. This is one of the sickening excuses of 
slavery. But concede it, and the question recurs with terrible force: 
What have we done in agriculture save to wear away our soils by the 
application of ignorant muscle? Do the millions of acres of land 
originally fertile, now deserted, as barren, given up to sedge-grass and 
clump-pines, attest the skill of ignorant slave labor in this its chosen 
field ? 

“But why did God pile up our mountains and fill them with coal 
and iron and all metals and minerals, if He did not intend us to be 
a mining and mechanical people? Why did He send through every 
neighborhood the finest of earth’s streams with exhaustless water- 
powers, if He did not intend us to be a manufacturing people? Why 
did He dig along our shores such magnificent harbors, and give us 
productions which exceed all others in commercial value, if He did 
not intend us to be a commercial people? Nay, God has given us 
every element of progress possessed by any other people, and to none 
did He give them in greater profusion. But they all he unimproved 
because labor, by which alone they can be utilized, has been degraded 
as a thing of muscle, meet to belong to the slave, and not honored as 
the God-intended means by which educated genius and skill should 
convert everything into power. 

“Tf, before the war, the Southern States had kept pace with the 
world in physical progress and scientific schools, they would have been 
invincible by any foree which the enemy could have sent against them. 

“We failed, but not for the want of skilled leaders. These we had, 
and human annals never furnished their superiors. Not for the want 
of courageous armies; for these, too, we had, and human conflicts never 
marshaled braver for battle. 

“For two generations Southern progress, Southern development, 
and. Southern power have been in bondage to the negro; and Southern 
failure, Southern dependence. and Southern sorrow are the heavy 
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penalties we suffer for that bondage. For more than cnrey years 
Southern genius, with all its glorious natural spirit of Promethean 
daring and venture, has been chained by some offended god of jealous 
vengeance to this solid rock of slavery, and vultures have preyed upon 
ts 

“Tis loosed! We inquire not how, whether by fate or by folly ; 
whether in right or in hate; nor whether the human agency was wicked 
in purpose and cruel in manner; we thank thee, God, for the fact— 
tis loosed ! 

“Tf this generation of our educated men will now bestir themselves, 
we shall soon find that only our fetters have been broken, and the day 
of unequaled greatness and prosperity will dawn and brighten to glo- 
rious and lasting noun in the South. 

“All our natural advantages, damaged only by a worn soil, igno- 
rantly worked, remain in all their freshness and plenty. We must 
utilize them. And that we may utilize them we must honor, elevate, 
and educate labor, and to this end we must establish schools of sci- 
ence, and train our children to businesses and callings other than law, 
medicine and theology. 

“The first step of upward progress is to build up our universities. 
Flowing down from these, education must reach the masses. Our own 
sons must be taught to build and operate all machinery. Furnaces and 
foundries, studios and workshops, must be as honorable and abundant 
as the offices of the learned professions, and they must be filled with 
our own children, made experts in our own schools of science. Then 
population will also flow in from other States and countries, and in a 
form not to displace or dominate over us, but only to add to our 
strength. Then wealth will increase, homes will multiply, power be- 
come a fact and not a theory, and then, and not till then, we shall see 
and feel, taking bodily shape and form, those tantalizing, perplexing 
myths after which we have so longly grasped—State rights, State soy- 
ereignty, and State independence ! 

“And what shall we do with the negro? He is still among us. His 
capacities still form a problem. But our duty is plain, and our interest 
is equally plain. We must do all in our power to educate, elevate, pro- 
tect, and advance the negro. If his capabilities prove sufficient to 
enable us to promote him into an intelligent laborer, the country will 
reap the benefit. If he prove insufficient, we shall have demonstrated 
the fact, and others will take his place. We must have an educated 
labor. We must have multiplied industries. We must have schools of 
agriculture, of commerce, of manufactures, of mining, of technology, 
and, in short, of all polytechnics, and we must have them as sources 
of power and respectability, and in all, our own sons must be qualified 
to take the lead and point the way. 


GEORGIA’S RESOURCES 


4 ‘No portion of the habitable globe surpasses Georgia in natural 
gifts. In coal, iron and metals she equals Pennsvlvania. In timber 
and water power for machinery she exceeds, beyond computation, Mas- 
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sachusetts. In capacity to sustain population she is greater than New 
York: and in the value and variety of her produc tions and the genial 
healthfulness of her climate she is excelled by no equal area of the 
earth’s surface. Those wise men, therefore, who, in 1787, predicted 
the superior growth of the Southern States in wealth, population, and 
power, were certainly not unreasonable in reference to our own State. 
Then why, with such vastly superior natural gifts, is Georgia so far 
behind each of the States mentioned, and, indeed, so far behind other 
younger and smaller States not mentioned? Only because the art and 
skill which utilize natural advantages have been applied there, and 
have not been applied here. 

“Our coal and iron will not always sleep in the shallow earth be- 
cause we think it unbecoming the social position of an educated gentle- 
man to wake them up and lift them out. Our magnificent trees will 
not always grow and fall and decay because our young men think the 
style of a gentleman is a soft hand in a kid glove. 

“Whether we educate them or not, and “whether in the persons 
of our own children or not, the practical geologist, the mineralogist, 
the chemist, the miner, the manufacturer, the machinist, the mechanic, 
the engineer, the artisan, the earnest alumni of all schools of applied 
science, with diplomas in their pockets, are all to inhabit and will in- 
habit and work and build up this State so favored with rich gifts and 
spreading fields for all. 

“Our tired soil will strike up a song like unto Miriam’s, when it 
feels the touch of accomplished skill. Our ores will leap from their 
beds, and in ringing mirth make and feed active machinery. Our 
flowers and plants will load the air with merry fragrance as they yield 
their hidden essences to heal and to comfort. Our waterfalls, wearied 
with the solos of centuries, will join in musical duets with the shuttle 
and loom. Our pine and oak, and walnut and cypress, will take every 
form of beauty and every shape for use. Our fields, renewed like a 
strong man from his couch of fever, will yield tenfold sheaves: for our 
earners. Our wildernesses will be filled with cottages, our villages will 
grow into cities, and our cities will enlarge their borders and increase 
their spires; and our harbors will proudly ride the ships of the whole 
earth, bearing away the products of mine and field, and shop and fac- 
tory, ready wrought into everything of ornament and value. 

“And I tell you, nay, in the earnest words of one whose very soul 
feels the pressing weight of the utterance, I warn you this day, that 
they who work these results will govern this country. 

“Progressive civilization has issued its new decree. Professional 
men shall have rivals for the seats of power; and those rivals are the 
devoted children of applied science, the educated leaders. of labor, who 
hold in their grasp the ever-enlarging fields which employ, improve, 
and control mankind. 

“The only question is, whether our children or the children of 
others shall occupy these fields and be these rulers. They will be occu- 
pied, and by rulers. God never gave this Southern country so many 
rich gifts to lie forever unappropriated. Those who know their value 
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will not permit them to remain forever useless when all the .world 
needs them. We must answer the question. Will we, like wise fathers, 
like thinking, educated citizens, wake up to the full realization of the 
new civilization that is now throwing its light in floods upon us, and 
provide for our children and people the facilities by which they may 
retain the possessions they occupy ? 

“The beginning of all improvement in Georgia hes in the enlarge- 
ment of our system of education. Education is like water: to fructify, 
it must descend. Pour out floods at the base of society, and only at the 
base, and it will saturate, stagnate, and destroy. Pour it out on the 
summit, and it will quietly and constantly percolate and descend, germi- 
nating every seed, feeding every root, until over the whole area, from 
summit to base, will spring ‘the tender blade and then the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear’ 

“Let it not be objected that a system like this would require means. 
Education is the one subject for which no people ever yet paid too 
much. Indeed, the more they pay, the richer they become. Nothing is 
so costly as ignorance and nothing so cheap as knowledge. 

“The very right arm of all future national power will rest in the 
education of the people. Modern civilizations mock any extent of 
brute force in the hands of ignorance. Power is leaving thrones and 
is taking up its abode in the intelligence of the subjects. 

“Capital no longer patronizingly employs labor, but enlightened 
labor takes capital by the hands and directs it where and when and 
how it should be invested. Industry—educated industry, has taken 
possession of its exhaustless stores of nature, and of nature’s forces: is 
daily lifting up her hands, full of all new inventions; is filling the 

earth with her instruments of elevation and improvement; is grasping 
ay and binding the nations in a nedle and with right royal 
confidence, is bidding kings and rulers, empires and republics, obey. 

“No period in the history and fortunes of our State was ever half 
so critical as is the present. And in this anxious hour—this crisis of 
her fate—to whom shall the State look with hope if not to her own 
educated sons ? 

“The educated men of Georgia now before me must be responsible 
for the future of Georgia. That future will be anything you now com- 
mand. From every portion of this dear old commonwealth there comes 
this day an earnest, anxious voice to you, saying, shall we command 
or shall we serve? Shall we rise, or shall we fall, vet lower? Shall 
we live, or shall we die? 

“Gathering in my own the voices of you all, and with hearts re- 
solved and purposes fixed, I send back the gladdening response: We 
shall live! We shall rise! We shall command!” 


THE FINANCLAL CRISIS ORW1873 
TEMPORARY DEPRESSION PROVES THE STARTING POINT FOR 
New PrRoGRgEss 


In his history of Atlanta E. Y. Clarke tells how Atlanta stood the 
terrible financial crisis of 1873: 
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“In 1873 the population, by census, was 30,389. The Air-line Rail- 
road was finished and many improvements, under way at the beginning of 
the year, were completed. But in this year a great monetary crisis befell 
the country, and the financial panic swept like a whirlwind over Atlanta. 
Building stopped, the wheels of progress were clogged, the prices of 
real estate tumbled tremendously and business was prostrated. Of course 
this state of things caused general damage and all suffered; but to the 
great credit of Atlanta, and of the sound foundation of its business pros- 
perity, few large houses were seriously affected, and though the crashes 
of great houses and banks were resounding in all cities of the land, not 
a single bank in Atlanta fell, though there was a run on all of them. Mr. 
James’ bank suspended, but the suspension was only temporary. With his 
characteristic judgment and decision, he threw a hundred thousand dol- 
lars of his real estate immediately upon the market, which, though 
sold under the auctioneer’s hammer at a great sacrifice, furnished him 
ready money, and tended to restore to him public confidence. In less than 
sixty days his bank was all right again. Thus no bank in Atlanta was 
crushed. Business, however, was prostrate; trade flowed sluggishly in its 
channels for several years; but a people whom fire and sword, and con- 
sequent monetary bankruptcy, could not destroy, would not be kept 
down by a financial panic and its effects, however disastrous. Progress 
soon began to manifest itself; indeed, as always in the career of Atlanta, 
there was not an absolute halt in its onward march. St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church and a German Lutheran Church were added to houses of worship, 
and a Cumberland Presbyterian Church was organized.” 

GENERAL ProGress From 1870-1880 

“The progress of Atlanta during the decade from 1870 to 1880 not 
only equalled, but has surpassed that of any other period. The progress 
was a general one, extending to every department of business and in- 
dustry. The same advance marked all other interests, religious, educa- 
tional and social. Besides municipal reforms, the city government had 
also made great progress in the establishment of important public works, 
among these was the supply of the city with water, at a cost of nearly a 
half million dollars. 

“Hunnicutt & Bellingrath, in 1875 and 1876, laid seventeen miles of 
pipe, all of which stood the test of two hundred pounds of pressure to the 
square inch. 

“Another most important step was the building of a street railway by 
George W. Adair and Richard Peters. This proved a valuable stimulus 
to the property of the city.” 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1877 
Mer tro Sarscuarp Grorqia AGAINST A RECURRENCE OF THE EX- 
TRAVAGANCE AND CORRUPTION OF THE Era OF PuBLIC PLUNDER 
When Governor Bullock fled from the State and a Democratic 
Legislature, elected in 1870, took charge of the Government of Geor- 
gia, there was a feeling of immense relief made more certain by the 
election later of Governor James M. Smith, but the end of the Recon- 
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struction Era did not come until after the national election of 1876, 
when federal soldiers, who had been stationed in the South to support 
military government, were finally withdrawn. 

In the meantime the people of Georgia had lived under the Con- 
stitution of 1868, which was made by a convention called and its mem- 
bers elected under military direction. 

After the withdrawal of Federal soldiers from the South the peo- 
ple of Georgia were in a position to act without duress or outside inter- 
ference in making a Constitution for themselves. 

They felt the need of it especially because the State had been 
through an era of public plunder during the Reconstruction Period 
and besides the corruption then, a spirit of extravagance had arisen 
and both the State and the municipal governments were going deeply 
into debt. 

It was time to call a halt and from that necessity the call for the 
Constitution arose. 


DEFECTS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 1868 


“While the Constitution of 1868 was in the main a good one,” says 
Walter McElreath in his History of the Constitution, “Yet it had de- 
fects peculiarly favorable to public extravagance and corruption and 
these opportunities were used to their utmost before the reconstruction 
regime finally fell. Out of the abuses which existed under this Con- 
stitution and the wrongs which were perpetuated under it. grew much 
of the spirit and form of the Constitution of 1877. 

“The legislature of 1869 and 1870 was in session 328 days and cost 
the State $979,055. An examination of the Acts of 1868 1869 and 
1870 will show that a very large number of charters were “granted to 
railroads with the provision in them that the State would endorse the 
bonds of the companies. State aid was thus granted to 28 railroads, 
pledging the State’s lability for over thirty million dollars. 

“In 1872 the legislature, through committees, made an investiga- 
tion concerning the endorsement of the bonds and other financial trans- 
actions of the administration of Governor Bullock, with the result that 
a large number of these bonds were found to be fraudulent and were 
declared to be null and void. The grossest mismanagement, if not 
corruption, was found in the conduct of the business of the State Road. 

“By the act of 1874 all provisions in the charters of railroad com- 
panies providing for the State’s endorsement were repealed and in 
1877 an amendment to the Constitution of 1868 was adopted. declaring 
that the endorsement of the State upon the bonds of certain railroad 
companies was illegal and void. 

“Under the provisions of the Constitution permitting towns and 
cities to aid public enterprises and to incur indebtedness, without con- 
stitutional limitation, many of the towns and cities of the State became 
so burdened with debt that the rates of taxation became well nigh ruin- 
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ous and the tendency was to continue to pile on the burden.of debt 
and thus increase the tax rate.” 


THE CONVENTION CALLED 


The calling of a constitutional convention was submitted to the 
voters at an election for the purpose, held in pursuance of an act of the 
legislature, introduced at the session of 1877 by Allen D. Candler, 
afterwards governor of Georgia. 

The election was held on the first Tuesday in June, 1877, and 
48,181 votes were cast for the convention to 39,057 against it. 

The convention met in Atlanta on July 11th, 1877, with 192 mem- 
bers and organized by the election of Charles J. Jenkins, president, and 
J. C. Nisbet, secretary. 

For the preparation of business for the convention thirteen stand- 
ing committees were created, with nine members each, one from each 
congressional district, and the resolution creating them defined their 
duties as: 

“To consider the existing Constitution of this State and to report 
upon it with such recommendation for revision and amendment as 


might be deemed necessary and proper.” 
THE THIRTEEN STANDING COMMITTEES 


The titles given these committees were: 

Committee on Bill-of-Rights, James L. Seward, Chairman. Committee 
on Legislative Department, Robt. Toombs, Chairman. Committee on 
Executive Department, L. J. Gartrell, Chairman. Committee on Judicial 
Department, A. R. Lawton, Chairman. Committee on Elective Franchise, 
A. R. Wright, Chairman. Committee on Education, A. H. Hansell, Chair- 
man. Committee on Public Institutions, S. W. Harris, Chairman. Com- 
mittee on Finance, Taxation and Public Debt, T. J. Simmons, Chairman. 
Committee on Militia, R. B. Nisbet, Chairman. Committee on Counties 
and County Officers, J. M. Mobley, Chairman. Committee on Home- 
steads and Exemptions, Pryor L. Mynatt, Chairman. Committee on Laws 
of General Operation in Force, Abda Johnson, Chairman. Committee on 
Amendments to the Constitution and Miscellaneous Provisions, W. T. 
Thompson, Chairman. 


THE COMMITTEE OF REVISION 


In addition to these thirteen there was a committee on the ‘Order, 
Consistency and Harmony of the Constitution,’ composed of two 
members from each of the thirteen standing committees, appointed by 
the president, “to which final committee of revision, the thirteen 
standing committees shall make their reports.” Of this committee 
Robert Toombs was chairman. 
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Tur New Constitution ADOPTED 


The Constitution framed by this convention was submitted to the 
voters of Georgia at an election held in December 1877 and was ratified. 
Governor Colquitt’s proclamation declaring the result of the election 
stated that there were cast for the Constitution 110,442 votes and 
against it 40,947, a majority of 69,495 votes for the Constitution. 


ATLANTA CHOSEN AS CAPITAL BY THE VOTERS 


At the same time the location of the State Capital was submitted 
to the voters, who cast 99,147 votes for Atlanta and 55,201 votes for 
Milledgeville, a majority of 43,946 for Atlanta. The election came at 
the end of a spirited campaign, in which Captain J. W. English was 
chairman of the Atlanta Campaign Committee. 

Dr. Sam Small, who came to Atlanta in 1861, and was here during 
the Reconstruction Period, reported the proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1877. He delivered, in June, 1927, an address 
to the Georgia Bar Association, in which he reviewed the circumstances 
that gave rise to the Convention and the conditions it had to deal with. 
In that admirable address he gave pen pictures of the leaders of the 
Convention and the reasons for their action, with a summary of the 
resulting Constitution, which was ratified by the people. 

At a time when it seems fashionable in some quarters to make hght 
of the Constitution of 1877, it is fortunate that we have had with us 
until recently a witness of the Convention's proceedings, who gaye us 
a clear and just idea of the conditions under which the Constitution 
was made and the motives which moved the able and wise leaders of 
that day to frame the organic law of the State so that the corruption 
and waste which had held carnival in Georgia could not be repeated. 

Dr. Small preceded his account of the Convention with a brief re- 
view of the events beginning at the end of the war, when President 
Andrew Johnson appointed James Johnson provisional Governor of 
Georgia and began his measures of Constitutional reconstruction, with 
which the people of Georgia cooperated by making the Constitution of 
1865, 

Then came the Reconstruction Acts, passed over the President’s 
veto by the Radical Congress, followed by the establishment of a mili- 
tary government in Georgia under General John Pope, who, ignoring 
the Constitution of 1865, ordered an election for a Constitutional Con-— 
vention and registered the negroes as voters, while thousands of white 
leaders were disfranchised. He declared the Convention called by the 
election which he had supervised, with soldiers at the polls, and the 
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Convention met late in December, 1867. General Meade, who sue- 
ceeded Pope, deposed Governor Jenkins and put army officers in charge 
of the State Government. o 

Dr. Small said of the Convention of 1868 and that of 1877: 

“The convention of 166 delegates contained 133 who were whites 
and thirty-three who were negroes. It met in Atlanta on December 
Or EsO4: continued until March, 1868, and on the 11th of that month 
submitted its Constitution to the voters of the State, and it was rat- 
ified. 

“The General Assembly elected under that Constitution expelled 
the negro members-elect as unqualified to hold office, and for that act 
Congress remanded the State to military control until the negro legis- 
lators should be readmitted. Then the Legislature unseated twenty- 
one white Democratic members who could not take the test oath pre- 
scribed by Congress. 

“The State then proceeded under the Constitution of 1868 until the 
Convention of 1877 was called by the people in the election of 1877, 
and in which election delegates were chosen to constitute the con- 
vention. 


THE CONVENTION PICTURED BY SAM SMALL 


“The convention assembled iv the Capitol at Atlanta on the 11th 
day of July, 1877, and continued its sessions until August 22, when the 
resulting Constitution was read, adopted and submitted for ratification 
or ee at an election held on the first Wednesday in December, 
1877. On that day it was duly ratified and was thereupon officially 
Henelaimed: | yy the Governor. Thus came into action the Constitution 
of the State that has fulfilled the prophesy of Robert Toombs, its father, 
that it would live and function for fifty years. 

“The making of the Constitution of government for a free people 
is one of the ereatest adventures of cooperative statesmanship. It as- 
sumes the character of an accouchement of liberty and a new birth of 
sovereignty. It dates a new era of history for a self-governing State. 

“When such a work is acceptably done in a season of general polit- 
ical confusion, unsettled peace and uncertaim freedom, it qualifies as a 
triumph of civic genius. 

“The framers of the Federal structure in 1787 created a new order 
of democratic republic. They were free builders. They had thrown 
off tyranny and did their work in the shadow of no unfriendly super- 
government. Their product became monumental and has been sealed 
to the approbation and imitation of liberated peoples by the classic 
verdict of Gladstone, the greatest judge of public politics who has 
spoken in modern times. 

“But the strong and serious men of Georgia who made the Con- 
stitution of 1877, as has been shown, undertook their solemn task with 
no like advantages. The whole nation was yet evolving from the pas- 
sions, the ravages and revenges of a tremendous civil war. Dominion 
over it was held firmly by a political party that stigmatized the peo- 
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ple of the Southern States as ‘traitors’ to be damned and ‘rebels’ to be 
punished. 

“The ruling powers of that era had cast to the dogs the pacific and 
curative policies of Lincoln and Johnson, dispersed with bayonets the 
regenerative State governments they had devised in the Southern 
States, treated these States as conquered and disrobed provinces, set 
them apart as stratocracies and ruled them under bayonets. Only when 
the civilized world condemned their usurpation and a reviving sense 
of justice in the Northern States demanded the full restoration of the 
Union, did the party consent reluctantly to the reunion. Eyen then 
that reunion was allowed only upon ratification by the outlawed States 
of the war amendments to the Federal Constitution, operating dis- 
tinctly upon the Southern States and designed to establish negro 
citizenship, with all consequent civil and political rights and immu- 
nities. There was no defense against those coercions and they had 
been accepted. 

“But yet the end of the ‘reign of terror’ had not come. The na- 
tional elections of 1876 had been held in many of our States, among 
them Georgia, with the polls environed by Federal troops. The elec- 
toral votes of Florida and Louisiana had been stolen by an extra-consti- 
tutional cabal called ‘The Electoral Commission, the presidency con- 
ferred upon a fraudulent incumbent whose disposition towaid the 
Southern people was justly suspected. He had given high reward to 
the thieves who had stolen for him the exalted office he occupied; he 
had resisted the efforts of Congress to restore ordered government 
throughout the nation; he was, even while this Georgia Conyention 
was deliberating, supporting the national army without lawful appro- 
priations by the Congress. . 

“Can any one marvel that the Georgians who assembled in that 
momentous convention were profoundly apprehensive that their work 
might be challenged and possibly declared ‘null and void’ by another 
radically partisan Congress and a fraudulent chief magistrate ? 

“There were no sure guaranties of constitutional protection for the 
rights of the people or for a State. Congress had already interfered 
with the composition and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The court, nevertheless, had upheld the Recon- 
struction Acts and they were still in force. It was of them that Brooks 
Adams, one of the famous Adams family of Massachusetts, who is vet 
living, wrote in the North American Review, as follows: , 

“They have become law, and whatever harm may ultimately come 
from them is now beyond recall. The powers originally reserved by 
the Constitution to the states are in future to be held by them only 
on good behavior and at the sufferance of Congress. They may at any 
time be suspended or assumed by Congress. Their original basis and 
sanction no longer exists, and if they offered any real protection against 
the assumption of supreme and uncontrolled power by the central gov- 
ernment, that protection is at an end.” 


(7 as! es 2 . Te ce 4 a F ‘ a3 
. Confronting this and othe equally definite declarations by the 
Congress and by its leaders, the Georgia convention had full reason 
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to go about its work with great caution and cireumspection. 

“As almost the last living participant who watched every member 
of the convention and recorded practically every public word uttered 
during its every sitting, let me say that no person who was not con- 
tinuously in its atmosphere and sensing its spirit can evaluate the wis- 
dom, prudence and lovalty of the remarkable men who guided its work 
and gave distinction to its product. 

“I have delineated the background of the convention, because with- 
out understanding its salient details, a present-day reader of the Con- 
stitution cannot comprehend the reasons that dictated numerous things 
in its content. Today some of them seem archaic, some as solecisms 
in an ideal Constitution, and some as gyves or anchors to the free 
movement of an independent, self-determining State. 

“The potential leaders of the Convention were of ‘the salt of the 
earth’ in Georgia. They had occupied some of the highest offices in the 
governments of the State. the United States and the Confederate 
States. They were seasoned citizens of many callings, distinguished 
lawyers and legislators, educators and publicists. They embodied and 
illustrated as highly as is humanly possible the ‘wisdom, justice and 
moderation’ blazoned upon the great seal of the commonwealth. I 
indulge the admiration and veneration then conceived for them by - 
passing a few of them in review before you. 

“By the gravitation of common confidence and esteem the presi- 
dency of the convention was unanimously invested in Ex-Governor 
Charles J. Jenkins, of Augusta. For his sterling honesty and patriotism 
he had been elected Governor under the President Johnson plan of 
State restoration, had resisted the constitutionality of the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts and carried his protest to the Supreme Court of the nation, 
had been removed from office by a military overlord, and had trans- 
ported to safety in Canada the great seal of the State to prevent an 
alien use of it to validate acts of usurpation and spohation. He was 
the best-loved Georgian of that day and when he ascended to the chair 
of the Convention the scene was worthy of Olympus, where Jove was 
known in the councils of the gods by ‘his great mien and power im- 
perial.” He sounded the keynote of the Convention with such temper- 
ance, sagacity and vision as to command the regard of the nation for 
the assembly over which he was to preside. He justified to the end that 
honorable confidence. 

“The ‘Magnus Apollo’ of the Convention was General Robert 
Toombs, often referred to as ‘the Baron of Wilkes. He was a figure 
of majesty and a fascinating ‘master of assemblies.’ It is difficult to 
characterize that great man without incurring charges of adulation and 
extravagance. He had thrilled crowds around the hustings with all 
emotions of the human heart; he had captivated courts and juries; he 
had held representative chambers and senates enthralled by the elo- 
quence of his invectives and his invocations; he had sat in cabinet 
councils and commanded in fields of war. He was so various in his 
talents, so unusual in accomplishments, and so great a genius in pub- 
licism that he commanded everywhere a conspicuous deference. His 
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appearance in the Convention won him instant and accorded leader- 
ship. His colleagues looked with awe upon his leonine head and coun- 
tenance: they listened to his lightest words as their pupils might have 
listened to Plato or Socrates ; “they dreaded the contempt of his lips 
and the sting of his tongue; and yet they yielded little of their con- 
victions to his sometimes imperious reactions. Nevertheless, he was the 
‘spirit within the wheels’ and more of the enduring fibre of the Con- 
stitution was woven into it by his sagacity than by that of any ten 
other men in the Convention. 

“In this large assembly of 192 members there. were scores of the 
most eminent and influential men of the State. 

“Among them were General Alexander R. Lawton, of Savannah, 
courtly, diplomatic and conservative, with such colleagues as fiery 
Guerrard, calm and judicious John Screven, and Col. W. T. Thomp- 
son, editor of the Savannah News, quiet of demeanor, but tenacious 
for the wisest and best things. 

“There sat L. N. Trammell, of Whitfield, and A. W. Holcomb, of 
Milton, both of whom had served in the previous Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1868. Both were factors of power in the pending Conven- 
tion. There also could be seen and heard Judge James R. Brown, 
brother of Ex-Governor Joseph EK. Brown: Thomas J. Simmons, after- 
wards chief justice of the Supreme Court of the State; the distin- 
guished Reese brothers, William and Augustus; that sage and earnest 
patriot, General Eli Warren, and his not less noble and militant son, 
Josiah L., who sat with the Savannah delegation; General Lucius J. 
Gartrell and Nathaniel J. Hammond, than whom the Convention 
contained no more astute and efficient member; General Augustus R. 
Wright and General William T. Wofford, Joshua Hill, Ex-Senator of 
the United States, and Nelson Tift, Ex-Congressman; T. F. Newell 
and Thomas G. Lawson, and Sampson W. Harris; George Pierce, son 
of Georgia’s great Methodist Bishop; General Dudley M. DuBose, 
Judge A. H. Hansell, George F. Cooper, Thomas M. Furlow, James 
M. Mobley, and John A. Davis. 

“Indeed it seems crass partiality to name so few as those as out- 
standing from a body that contained so many persons, almost everyone 
of whom had some mark of superior talent or acquired distinction : but 
I have committed the invidious deed. 

“Tt was not the assigned purpose of this paper to discuss the philos- 
ophy of the Constitution, or any peculiar policy that it contains. But 
no picture of the time and the event from which it emerged would be 
satisfactory without a contemporary testimony of why certain meas- 
ures appear in the document. 

“The Conyention’s purpose was to revise, reform and rearrange the 
existing Constitution of the State—that of 1868. That Constitution, 
it should be remembered, was made under Federal military jurisdiction 
and by a convention in which there were many carpet baggers, scala- 
wags and a third of a hundred untrained negroes; but it is definitely 
known that the actual work of the convention was directed by Geor- 
gians of power and wisdom. It is a chapter in the unwritten history 
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of the State that the ‘deus ex machina’ who dictated that Constitution 
was Hx-Governor Joseph Emerson Brown. A close comparison will 
reveal that it was largely a paraphrase of the Constitution of 1865, 
made by a wholly white Georgia Convention, presided over by illustrious 
Herschel V. Johnson. The important new things in the Constitution 
of 1868 were those made imperative by the post-war amendments of 
the Federal Constitution and the Reconstruction Acts of Congress. The 
men who hovered and dominated that Convention were such as Rufus 
B. Bullock, Edward Hulbert, Foster Blodgett, O. A. Lochrane, John 
Erskine, L. N. Trammell, A. W. Holcombe, Robert P. Trippe, H. Kent 
McKay, William Markham and Needom L. Angier, with others, and 
all of whom were loyal friends and followers of Governor Brown. To 
his astute leadership must be credited the fact that the Constitution 
of 1868 was not as radical and inimical to good government as some 
that were likewise imposed upon other Southern States. Nevertheless, 
it was never a ‘true Georgian’ Constitution. Its abortive injections 
needed to be eliminated or modified, and hence the uncheckable demand 
for the Convention of 1877. 

“Tt may be recorded that the chief consideration that led to the 
Convention was the reformation and restriction of the power of the 
General Assembly over taxation. The two Constitutions of 1865 and 
1868 had in almost identic terms given practically plenary power to 
the General Assembly to impose taxes for the general purposes delin- 
eated. In the impoverished condition of the people following the war 
and upon their efforts at recuperation of property and industry the 
burden of taxation had become heavy and excessive. 

“The high note in the appeals of the Constitution reformers, led 

, General “Toombs, was the regulation and limitation of State taxa- 
he The slogan was effective and won the decision to have the Con- 
vention. And in that body the salient subject of proposals and debate 
was that of taxation, including the creation and appropriation of the 
revenues of the State. The objective was to keep taxation at the low- 
est limit compatible with economic government and to safeguard, 
General Toombs phrased it, ‘the collected sweat of the people’ from 
the hands of the government experimenters and spoilsmen, 

“Another main purpose was so to allocate the elective franchise as 
to secure white supremacy and yet not fall into conflict with the newly 
attached negro suffrage amendments of the Federal Constitution and 
the national laws in support of them. The fear of provoking Congres- 
sional action to enforce unrestricted negro suffrage upon the State 
was a very real one. In the counting of the electoral vote for President 
and Vice-President, eight years before, objections had been made to 
counting the vote of Georgia, mainly for the reason that ‘said State 
of Georgia had not fulfilled, in due form, all the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States known as the ‘Reconstruc- 
tion Acts,” so as to entitle said State of Georgia to be represented as a 
State in the Union.’ The national House of Representatives sustained 
that objection, but the Senate did not for the reason that either to 
include or exclude the vote of Georgia would not affect the result 
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of the election. From which it can be seen that the subject of suffrage 
was a delicate one to be handled at that particular period. 

“It has been generally believed for these fifty years that General 
Toombs, to meet that dynamic problem, devised the provision that = 
elector ‘shall have paid all taxes which may hereafter be required o 
him, and which he may have had an opportunity of paying, agreeably : 
law, except for the year of the election. That belief is a mistaken 
one, for essentially the same provision appears in the Constitutions of 
1865 and 1868. 

“There was need also to reduce and reform the complex judiciary 
of the State that was set up by the Constitution of 1868. The district 
judges and attorneys in senatorial districts were eliminated and a 
simpler system, since amplified, was substituted. Several propositions 
to make judges elective by popular vote were introduced, but were re- 
jected because of the uncertainty of the suffrage impositions that might 
be put upon the State by Federal power. 

“Tt was also held essential to have power in the General Assembly 
to enact special and local legislation in order that the rights and in- 
terests of the people in any county should not be left wholly subject 
to decisions at the polls by irresponsible and ignorant electors. 

“Without going into further explications that would be supererog- 
atory before an iralconenres assembly of Georgia lawyers, I delay my 
conclusion of this paper only to record that the Constitution as it 
issued from the Convention was eminently satisfactory to the intelli- 
gent people of the State. The verbatim report of the daily proceed- 
ings made by myself for the Atlanta Constitution, without cost to the 
Convention or State, and fully published each morning of the life of 
the Convention, had given to the general public the fullest under- 
standing of the new document. Those published debates disclosed to 
the popular leaders throughout the counties of the State the ‘whys and 
wherefores’ of every provision embodied by the Convention. The con- 
sequence was that very slight campaigning was necessary to explain, 
justify, and advocate the improved charter, and the certain ratification 
of it was presaged from the hour in which the venerable President 
Jenkins gaveled the sine die adjournment of the Convention in a storm 
of rapturous applause. 

“Beyond the borders of Georgia the Constitution of 1877 was ex- 
amined by constitutional experts with meticulous interest. It was cited 
with distinguished approval on the floors of the national Congress. It 
was analyzed and critically commented upon in articles by eminent 
authorities in the legal publications of the nation. It was used for 
illustration and worthwhile authority in other State constitutional con- 
ventions and in State legislatures. Such accredited judges of consti- 
tutional svstems as William M. Everts, David Dudley Field and Chief 
Justice Fuller, among many others, pronounced it conservative and 
admirable. 

“We of the remnant who saw its birth have witnessed its endurance 
until this near day to its diamond jubilee. For almost half a century 
the State has forged her way, under its wgis, to her present marvelous 
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expansion in population, intelligence, industries, wealth and civic 
power; ‘and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ 

“It was the belief of Thomas Jefferson that the Constitution of 
every State should be revised at least every twenty years, because in 
that period, the majority becomes entirely new. The hands of the dead 
should not, in his judgment, constrain the living and wisdom advises 
that a system of government should keep abreast with the march of 
intelligence, science and the ameliorations of life due to inventions and 
experience, 

“Whether now the people of Georgia should recur to his philosophy 
and cease sewing new cloth to an old garment is for them to decide. 
The Constitution says of itself, ‘The people of this State have the in- 
herent, sole and exclusive right of regulating their internal government, 
and the policies thereof, and of altering and abolishing their Constitu- 
tion whenever it may be necessary to their safety and happiness.’ 

“Whatever their future action in pursuance of that declaration may 
be, they should never cease to be, or omit to teach their children to be, 
reverently grateful to that noble company of wise and patriotic men 
who made the chart that has guided our ship of state so safely and 
gloriously for the half-century past.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Th COTMLION 1x POSITION OF 1881 
AN ImporTANT Factor IN tHe REBUILDING oF SouTHERN INDUSTRY 


The Cotton Exposition of 1881 was an important factor in the re- 
building of Southern industry. It grew out of a suggestion made by 
Edward Atkinson, a distinguished economist of Boston, Mass., in a 
letter to the New York Herald in August, 1880. 

The Atlanta Constitution of August 25th, 1880, contained an edi- 
torial notice of a letter written by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
to the New York Herald suggesting an exhibition of the tools, methods, 
products and processes affecting the growth and culture of cotton. It 
was said that the brains of inventors had been racked to improve ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of cotton, but little progress had been 
made in the methods and processes of culture, which might be greatly 
improved. 

The Constitution’s synopsis of Mr. Atkinson’s letter says he stated 
that fifteen cotton crops made by free labor with fewer hands yielded 
nine million bales more cotton than the last fifteen crops made by 
slave labor, and he established the value of the increase at $600.000,000 
in gold. 

The Constitution accounted for that partly by saying that more 
acres were cultivated in cotton during the second fifteen-year period 
and asserted that instead of fewer hands at work in the crop more were 
actually employed. 

The editorial further quotes Mr. Atkinson as saying that the cotton 
crop of that year, estimated at 6,000,000 bales, would produce 3,000,000 
tons of cotton seed, which would yield 90,000,000 gallons of oil, 
1,300,000 tons of cotton seed cake and 1,500,000 tons of hulls 
from which 750,000 tons of paper might be made. In addition to that 
he said that each ton of cotton seed cake would subsist five sheep six 
months, so that the cotton crop would not only produce oil and paper, 
but would subsist millions of sheep. 

Those statements naturally led to wide discussion and in October 
Mr. Atkinson came to Atlanta at the suggestion of H. I. Kimball and 
spoke on the subject. 

The Atlanta Constitution of October 21st, 1880, carried a notice 
of the meeting addressed by Edward Atkinson at the Senate Chamber 
the day before and records as present among others Governor A. H. 
Colquitt, G. J. Orr, State School Commissioner, J. T. Henderson ; 
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Commissioner of Agriculture, S. M. Inman; Ex-Governor Bullock, 
H. I. Kimball, C. I. Brown, G. B. Adair, George W. Scott, Mark W. 
Johnson, D. E. Butler, J. S. Lawton, Sidney Root, J. C. Kimball, of 
Atlanta, and N. Dumont, of Lowell, N. C. 

Mr. Atkinson expressed himself as heartily in favor of holding the 
proposed exposition in Atlanta. 

Mr. S. M. Inman offered a resolution tendering Mr. Atkinson the 
cordial thanks of the meeting for his able and interesting address on 
the culture and manufacture of cotton, and it was unanimously adopted. 


THe First MEETING 


_ In December, 1880, James W. Nagle and J. W. Ryckman came to 
Atlanta to see what the citizens would do about the exposition. At 
their suggestion a meeting was held and a committee composed of 
Governor A. H. Colquitt, Mayor W. L. Calhoun, Ex-Governor Bullock 
and J. W. Ryckman was appointed to frame a plan for the preliminary 
organization. This resulted in framing such an organization and the 
election of Ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown as President, S. M. Inman 
as Treasurer, and J. W. Ryckman, as Secretary. 


THE INCORPORATORS 


After further meetings and agitation in February, 1881, a per- 
manent organization was formed with these gentlemen as incorpora- 
tors: Joseph E. Brown, Samuel M. Inman, H. I. Kimball, R. F. Mad- 
dox, Benjamin EH. Crane, Evan P. Howell, M. C. Kiser, Robert J. 
Lowry, Sidney Root, Campbell Wallace, J. F. Cummings, W. P. Inman, 
J. C. Peek, L. P. Grant, Wm. A. Moore, G. J. Foreacre, Richard Peters, 
and HE. P. Chamberlin. Associated with them were other Georgians 
and men in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, Massachusetts, New York, 
Maine, Rhode Island and London, England. 

The capital stock, first $100,000, was increased to $200,000 when 
it was decided to accept other exhibits besides those of cotton. 


Tur EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 


The business of the Exposition was put in charge of an executive 
committee composed of H. I. Kimball, B. E. Crane, R. F. Maddox, 
Wm. A. Moore, M. C. Kiser, L. P. Grant, John A. Fitten, G. J. Fore- 
acre, Richard Peters, E. P. Howell, Sidney Root, B. F. Abbott, T. G. 
Healey, W. C. Neff, John L. Hopkins, John T. Henderson, J. F. Cum- 
mings, F. P. Rice, J. C. Peck, and E. P. Chamberlin, of Atlanta, and 
Edward Atkinson, of Boston; Cyrus Bussey, of New Orleans: Richard 
Garsed, of Philadelphia; John H. Inman, of New York, and J. W. 
Paramore, of St. Louis. 

This committee chose as permanent officers: Joseph E. Brown, 
President; S. M. Inman, Treasurer: J. W. Ryckman, Secretary. and 
R. J. Lowry, Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
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_ Later, F. P. Rice and G. J. Foreacre resigned from the Executive 
Committee and were succeeded by James R. Wylie and Dr. R. D. 
Spalding. 

When Governor Brown resigned as President, Governor Alfred H. 
Colquitt was elected in his stead. 


THE CApIraL QUICKLY RaAIsEp 


It was decided to raise one-third of the capital stock of the Exposi- 
tion in Atlanta and ask other cities to furnish the remainder. In one 
day the business men of Atlanta subscribed their part and H. I. Kim- 
ball was authorized to visit other cities and secure their subscriptions 
to the Exposition stock. He went to New York, where 253 shares of 
the stock were taken; Boston took 60 shares; Baltimore, 48; Norfolk, 
Va., 25; Philadelphia, 43, and Cincinnati, 79. 

The substantial interest in the enterprise thus shown by leading 
cities of other States and sections greatly encouraged the Executive 
Committee and the work of organizing and building the Exposition 
went on with energy and enthusiasm. H. I. Kimball was elected Di- 
rector-General and took up the work with great vigor and effectiveness. 

Oglethorpe Park, on the Western and Atlantic Railroad, a mile and 
a half from the center of Atlanta, which had been laid out in 1870 
for agricultural fairs, was chosen as the site for the exposition. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Edward Atkinson the main building was 
shaped to represent a cotton factory, in the form of a Greek cross. It 
was 720 feet long, the length of the transept 400 feet and the width of 
the cross arms 96 feet. 

The other structures were the railroad building, 100x200 feet; the 
agricultural building, 96x288; the carriage annex, 96x212; the art and 
industrial building, 60x520; the judges hall, 90x120; the horticultural 
hall, 40x80, and the restaurant, 100x200 feet. Besides these there were 
the Florida building, press pavilion, police headquarters and_ several 
collective exhibits housed by the exhibitors. 

The Exposition opened on October 5th, 1881, with a civic and mili- 
tary parade, of which Captain Henry Jackson was chief marshal. In 
it were the Fifth Artillery Band, the Gate City Guards, Governor Col- 
quitt, Director General Kimball. and the Exeeutive Committee in car- 
riages, the Fifth Artillery, the orators of the day, bishops, United 
States judges, United States Senators, members of Congress, Governors 
of States, the Supreme Court of Georgia, Ex-Governors of Georgia, State 
officers, President of the Senate, Speaker of the House, Mayor and 
Council of Atlanta, Commissioners of Fulton County, Mayors of other 
cities, citizens, Exposition committee, representatives of the press, vice- 
presidents, shareholders and invited guests. 

At the Exposition grounds addresses were delivered by Director Gen- 
eral Kimball, Governor Colquitt, Senator Zebulon Vance, of North 
Carolina, and Senator D. W. Voohees, of Indiana. 
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HENRY W. GRADY 


The Exposition ode, written by Paul H. Hayne, was read by Hon, 
N. J. Hammond, of Atlanta. 

The Exposition continued 76 days, ending December 31st, and was 
a vreat success, attracting visitors from many States, and as an object 
lesson in industrial development it gave a great impetus to the material 
reconstruction of the South. 

There were 1,113 exhibits, of which more than half came from the 
Southern States, 341 from New England and the Middle States, 138 
from Western States and seven from foreign countries. The gross re- 
ceipts were $262,513 and the expenditures $258,475. The average at- 
tendance was 3,816 and that of Planters’ Day, December 7th, was 
10,293. 


Rebuilding Civilization 


Real Reconstruction In Fulton 


REBUILDING BANKS, INDUSTRIES, TRADE, STREET 
RAILWAYS, RAILROADS, SCHOOLS AND 
NEWSPAPERS 


CONSTRUCTIVE ENERGY ORGANIZED IN THE CHAM.- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Great Growth of Churches and Benevolent Bodies — Splendid 
Activity of the People 


In the years following the War, and especially after the Cotton 
Exposition of 1881, the people of Fulton rebuilt their institu- 
tions from the ground up. Atlanta led the whole Southeast in 
the enthusiasm of making over on a large scale the institutions 
destroyed by war and Henry W. Grady, the genius incarnate of 
the Atlanta Spirit, led and inspired the people in the great work 
of rebuilding their civilization on a greater and better scale. 

In the chapters that follow the handwriting of a heroic people 
is writ large in brick and mortar and in the higher institutions of 
a finer life. Schools, churches, hospitals, newspapers, libraries 
and benevolent organizations kept pace with banks, industries, 
trade, railroads, street railways and buildings for business. The 
City and County Governments were active in constructive work 
and the period from the Exposition of 1881 to the International 


Exposition of 1895 was one of tremendous progress. 


CHAPTER XX 
HARLY BANKING INSTITUTIONS 
FIRST REGULAR BANK ESTABLISHED IN 1852 


The Pioneer Society’s History gives this information about early 
banks: 

“The first bank was begun on a small scale by the agent of the 
Georgia Railroad depot, Mr. John F. Mims, in the year 1847. His 
principal business was to sell exchange on Augusta, as that city at that 
time was Atlanta’s chief market. 

“In the year 1848, Scott, Carhart & Company, bankers, of Macon, 
established an ageney here, with U. L. Wright, manager, and W. J. 
Houston, cashier. Among the first depositors was J. B. Lofton, who 
came into the bank with his money in a pair of old-fashioned saddle 
bags. 

“The Bank of Atlanta was established in 1852, S. C. Higginson, 
president, and J. R. Valentine, cashier. 

“The Atlanta Insurance and Banking Company began business in 
1859. John W. Duncan, president; Perino Brown, cashier. 

“The Central Railroad and Banking Company, of Savannah, es- 
tablished an ageney in 1859. Adam Jones, agent. 

“John H. James began the banking business in 1860. 

“The Bank of Ringgold established an agency in 1862. Walker P. 
Inman, agent.” 

THe Bank or FULTON 

The Bank of Fulton was organized in March, 1856, with a capital 
stock of $300,000. The incorporators were: William Ezzard, A. W. 
Stone, John T. Harris, John Collier, Jonathan Norcross, Green B. 
Haygood, A. W. Hammond, T. L. Thomas, Joseph Thompson, J. I. 
Whitaker, Robert M. Clarke, Clark Howell and Singleton G@. Howell. 
The officers were E. W. Holland, president; Alfred Austell, cashier. 
These two and J. I. Whitaker were the directors. This bank was located 
on Alabama Street between Whitehall and Pryor and did a prosperous 
business until the capture of Atlanta by Sherman forced its suspension. 

THe GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BANKING Co. 

A branch of the Georgia Railroad and Banking Company was es- 
tablished in Atlanta in 1856 on Whitehall Street near the railroad. 
Perino Brown was the first agent in charge of this bank branch and 
was succeeded by W. W. Clayton, who remained in charge until the 
capture of Atlanta by Federal forces caused a suspension of its business. 

After the war Perino Brown was again in charge until 1875, when 
he was succeeded by 8. B. Hoyt, who remained until 1875, when the 
Atlanta Savings Bank took over its business. 


Tue Lowry BANKING COMPANY 


Wilham and R. J. Lowry began business in Atlanta as private bank- 
ers in 1861. The Lowry Banking Company was incorporated in 1887 
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with a capital of $600,000, half paid in. The officers for many years 
were Robert J. Lowry, president; Thomas D. Meador, vice-president, 
and Joseph T. Orme, cashier; directors, J. H. Porter, R. C. Clarke, 
Thomas D. Meador, R. J. Lowry and Joel Hurt. Later it was char- 
tered as a National bank, still later merged with the Atlanta National 
and in 1930 combined with the Fourth National under the name of 
the First National Bank. 


THE ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 


This was said to have been the oldest bank in Georgia and the Cot- 
ton States when it was merged with the Lowry National. 

It was organized by General Alfred Austell, Geo. S. Cameron, R. H. 
Richards, W. H. Tuller, Paul Romare and others on September and, 
1865, and began business December 19th, 1865, with a capital of 
$100,000, under these officers : 

Alfred Austell, president. 

W. H. Tuller, cashier. 

It was a strong and prosperous bank for more than half a century. 

General Austell continued as president until his death in 1881 and 
was succeeded by James Swann. R. H. Richards, resigning after a few 
years, was succeeded as vice-president by Paul Romare, who eventually 
became president. 

By July, 1888, the bank had paid its stockholders $496,000 in divi- 
dends and had deposits amounting to $1,100,000—a large sum for those 
days. 

In 1889, the directors were James Swann, W. R. Hill, Paul Romare, 
Eos Inman, W. W. Austell, and A. E. Thornton. On the death of Mr. 
tomare he was succeeded by Charles EK, Currier. 


Tre GEORGIA NATIONAL BANK: 


This bank, chartered in 1865 by the Federal Government, was the 
depository of the State during Governor Bullock’s administration. The 
officers at first were John Rice, president; E. L. Jones, cashier, and 
E. E. Rawson, W. W. Clayton, S. A. Durand, and John Collier, di- 
rectors. 

The capital stock was $100,000 and at the outset a majority was held 
by John Rice. In 1870 H. I. Kimball bought 800 shares, or four-fifths 
of the stock. 

In 1872, February 6th, a suit against the bank was instituted to re- 
cover money which was claimed to be the property of the State and 
unlawfully held. 

At that time there had been a change of ownership. Half the stock 
was held by S. A. Lapham and the remainder by Mrs. Byron Kilbourn, 
E. L. Jones. A. S. Whiton, John Harris, L. Schofield, H. T. Phillips, 
Daniel Pittman, D. A. Cook, D. A. Walker, John Rice and J. Caldwell. 

The case against the bank was carried to the United States Supreme 
Court and was an interesting episode of the Reconstruction Era. The 
attorneys engaged in that litigation were Logan E. Bleckley, Robert 
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Toombs. Kix-Attorney-General Ackerman, P. L. Mynatt, John Collier 
and John T. Glenn. 

This htigation forced the bank to suspend operations. 


Tur Grorara BANKING AND Trust Co. 


That institution was organized on January 6, 1871, with these offi- 
cers: Miles G. Dobbins, president; Jerry Goldsmith, cashier; John H. 
Goldsmith, bookkeeper, and the following directors: M. G. Dobbins, 
V. KR. Tommey, J. M. Ball, J. T. Meador, George HE. Smith, A. K. 
Seago and J. M. Harwell. V. R. Tommey succeeded M. G. Dobbins as 
president. 

The bank suspended after about eight years’ existence. 


Tar Cirizens BAnk or GrORGIA 


The Citizens Bank of Georgia was organized November 8th, 1872, 
and began business January 5th, 1873, with a capital stock of $133,000 

The directors were Joseph E. Brown, John 'T. Grant, Wilham Good- 
now, J. A. Hayden, W. C. Morrell, W. A. Rawson, John H. Flynn, 
J. W. Seaver and W. L. Walters. John T. Grant was president and 
Perino Brown, cashier. W. C. Morrell succeeded John T. Grant as 
president. The bank suspended in 1881 and its failure occasioned much 
loss to depositors. 


Tun Mprcwants Bank or ATLANTA 


The Merchants Bank of Atlanta was organized in 1872 with a capital 
of $100,000, with James M. Ball as president, W. W. Clayton, cashier, 
and the following directors: General John B. Gordon, James M. Ball, 
J. R. Wallace, Wm. A. Moore, B. E. Crane, A. H. Colquitt, Edwin 
Platt, James H. Porter and James R. Wylie. 

In 1876 a new charter for $200,000 was secured and the bank was 
reorganized with Campbell Wallace as president and W. W. Clayton, 
cashier. Later J. H. Porter succeeded Campbell Wallace as president. 

Under the reorganization the directors were J. H. Porter, J. R. 
Wyle, George W inship, Robert A. Anderson, T. L. Langston, A. D. 
Adair, J. M. Veach, W. P. Price, and Dr. R. D. Spalding. 

The bank enjoyed a large clientele and was prosperous for some 
years. (©. W. Henderson, J. H. Porter and W. D. Luckie were at dif- 
ferent times cashiers. 

After an existence of nearly twenty years, during which it had a 
leading position in Atlanta’s financial circles, the bank suspended. 


Tur BANK OF THE STATE OF GHORGIA 


Organized April 1, 1873, this bank had as officers and directors: 
F. M. Coker, president; W. W. Bell and later F. M. Coker, Jr., cashier ; 
with these directors: F. M. Coker, L. P. Grant, A. C. Wyly, HE. W. 
Marsh, T. G. Healey, R. F. Maddox, John Jones, J. H. Callaway and 
W. W. Bell. In 1888 the directors were F. M. Coker, E. W. Marsh, 
George T. Hodgson, C. A. Collier and F. M. Coker, Jr. 
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THe ATLANTA SAVINGS BANK 


This bank was organized in May, 1875, with S. B. Hoyt as presi- 
dent, R. H. Richards, cashier, and as directors: S. B. Hoyt, R. H. 
Richards, A. Austell, John Neal, Anthony Murphy, Charles Beerman, 
and W. P. Orme. The capital was $500,000 and the bank did a pros- 
perous business until it was changed to the Gate City National Bank 
shia ows 
THE Gate Ciry Nationa BANK 


This institution was the successor of the Atlanta Savings Bank. It 
was organized in May, 1879, with a capital of $100,000, which was in- 
creased to $155,000 in 1880 and to $250,000 in 1881. 

It was located in the Kimball House until its destruction by fire in 
1883. After doing business in temporary quarters it occupied the Gate 
City Bank Building at the southwest corner of Alabama and Pryor 
Streets, which was completed in January, 1884, at a cost of $145,000. 

The officers at the time of organization were L. M. Hill, president; 
L. J. Hill, vice-president, and E. 8S. McCandless, cashier. In 1881, L. J. 
Hill became president. The directors in 1888 were: L. J. Hill, 
A. W. Hill, L: M. Hill, D. C. Hill, John H. Hill, Mrs. Ida Hill Casey 
and Charles Beerman. For years this was a leading and prosperous 
bank, but in the financial convulsions of 1892 it suspended. 


Mappox-RUCKER AND COMPANY 


This firm, beginning as private bankers in 1880 with a capital of 
$100,000, increased its business, as the Maddox-Rucker Banking Com- 
pany and later as the American National Bank, which was ey entually 
merged with the Atlanta National Bank, which was later united with 
the Lowry National Bank and that combination, in 1930, with the 
Fourth National Bank, making the First National Bank. 

Colonel R. F. Maddox was one of the Atlanta pioneers and his son, 
R. F. Maddox, became president of the Atlanta National and later 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Atlanta and Lowry National 
and an officer of the First National. 

The men composing the original Maddox-Rucker Company were 
R. F. Maddox, G. W. Rucker, and W. L. Peel. who were joined later 
by G. A, Nicolson and B, L. Willingham. 


Tran Caprran Criry BAnK 


This bank was the successor of the Capital City Land Improvement 
Company, which owned an immense tract of land between Atlanta and 
Decatur south of the Georgia Railroad and built and operated a steam 
dummy line through it from Atlanta to Decatur before the days of 
electric cars, 

Business under its bank charter began in October, 1887, with a ecap- 
ital of $400,000 and surplus of $52,000. The directors then were Jacob 
Hlsas, president; J. W. English, vice-president; John A. C. Colvin, 
W. A. Hemphill, D. Mayer, ” Aaron Haas. A. Rosenfelt, J. H. Ketner, 
and Dr. J, W. Rankin. 
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Later W. A. Hemphill became president, D. Mayer, vice president, 
and Jacob Haas, cashier, with these directors: W. A. Hemphill, D. 
Mayer, John C. Hallman, Aaron Haas, Geo. W. Parrott, Dr. J. W. 
Rankin, W. H. Clayton, C. A. Collier, Louis Gholstin, D. A. Beatie, 
John A. Colvin and J. H. Ketner. Still later C. A. Collier was presi- 
dent and Hoke Smith a director. 


Tur ATLANTA BANKING COMPANY 


This bank was organized in February, 1886, with a capital of $200,- 
000, subscribed and paid in installments during a period of 40 months. 

The officers were John R. Gramling, president; D. N. Speer, vice- 
president, and Willard H. Nutting, cashier. 


Tur Neat LoAn anp BANKING COMPANY 


This institution was organized under a State charter January 4th, 
1887, with a capital of $100,000, and in 1889 a surplus of $95,000. The 
officers were T. B. Neal, president, John Keely, vice-president, and HE. H. 
Thornton, cashier. John Keely died in 1888 and T. B. Neal passed 
away about the end of the 19th century. He was succeeded by E. H. 
Thornton. 

During Mr. Neal’s administration the bank was prosperous, but after 
his death, in the 1907 panic, it suspended. 


THe Trapers Bank oF ATLANTA 


Organized November Ist, 1888, with a capital of $100,000, this bank 
had a notable board of directors, including W. A. Moore, Hugh T. In- 
man, P. H. Harralson, W. J. Van Dyke, C. C. McGehee, EH. F. Gould 
and Clifford L. Anderson. The officers were: C. C. McGehee, presi- 
dent; W. J. Van Dyke, vice-president, and Edward 8. Pratt, cashier. 
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1—John B. Goodwin, 1883-1884-18938-1894. 2—George Hillyer, 1885-1886. 3—John Tyler 
Cooper, 1887-1888. 4—John T. Glenn. 1889-1899. 
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HARLY MANUFACTURING IN ATLANTA 
Tor Norcross SawMILu 


The first manufacturing industry in Atlanta was a sawmill estab- 
lished by Johnathan Norcross in 1844 near the Atlanta and West Point 
Railroad depot. It was in reality a treadmill, in which several horses 
apparently walked around on an immense circular wheel 40 feet in 
diameter. As they walked the wheel turned under them and so fur- 
nished the power for a vertical saw which turned out about a thousand 
feet of lumber in a day. 

The lumber was sawed for the Georgia Railroad and consisted mainly 
of mudsills, crossties and stringers. The mudsills were laid down leneth- 
wise on the roadbed and the crossties rested on them four or five feet 
apart. The wooden stringers were timbers laid on the crossties length- 
wise of the track and on them the flat iron rails were laid and fastened. 
On this kind of track the first locomotive came into Atlanta in 1845. 
Mr. Norcross operated his sawmill for two years profitably on this kind 
of work and then discontinued it. 


Tre First Frour Mitt 


A large flour mill was built on the present site of the Georgia Rail- 
road depot im 1848 by Richard Peters, Ul: P..Grant, W. G. Peters and 
J. F. Mims, with a capital of $50,000. It was operated by Richard 
Peters until the beginning of the Civil War. At the outbreak of war, 
Mr. Peters sold the engines to the Confederate Government, which took 
them to Augusta and “used them there in the manufacture of powder. 
The mill building in Atlanta was used by the Confederate Government 
for a pistol factory, which was destroyed by Sherman’s army when the 
city was burned. 

THe ATLANTA MAcHINE Works 


In November, 1848, A. Leyden, who had come to Atlanta from 
Pennsylvania, established a foundry and machine shop on the Georgia 
Railroad opposite the site of the old Richmond and Danville Railroad 
freight depot. The business was owned and conducted by A. Leyden 
and Company, composed of A, Leyden and Robert Finley, of Macon. 

In 1853 Mr. Leyden acquired Mr. Finley’s interest and took in as 
aaa KE. W. Holland, James L. Dunning and John McDonough. In 

857, Mr. McDonough sold his interest to William Rushton and in 1858 
Mi. Leyden sold his interest. The business was then conducted under 
the name of the Atlanta Machine Works, and continued so until the 
war, when the Confederate Government required it to cast shells for 
the army. The owners refusing to do that, the Government seized the 
property and used it in making shells until Atlanta was captured by 
Sherman, who destroyed the plant. 

After the war the business was revived by Mr. Butler, of Gaines- 
ville, and J. H. Porter, of Atlanta, under the firm name of Porter & 
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Butler. In 1882 and later Mr. McCombs and George Taylor became 
interested and changed the name of the firm to McCombs, Taylor and 
Company, retaining the name of the plant as the Atlanta Machine 
Works, producing mill machinery, engines, ete. 


Toe Rot~ine Mi 


The Atlanta Mining and Rolling Mill Coripany was organized 
March 9th, 1866, by John D. Gray, Allen Kennedy, Aaron Alexander 
and William ©. Gray, with an authorized capital of $200,000. The loca- 
tion was on Marietta Street and the works were operated until 1877 
when a receiver took charge and carried on the work another year. 

Then followed another receivership and a sale and Grant Wilkins 
took charge and operated the plant for eight years. At the end of that 
time the plant was burned. 


War INDUSTRIES 


In 1860 there were in Atlanta four large machine shops, two plan- 
ing mills, three tanneries, two shoe factories, a soap factory and cloth- 
ing factories employing 75 workers. 

The most important industry in Atlanta then was the Schofield and 
Markham Rolling Mills, making railroad iron at the rate of 30 tons a 
day. 

ATLANTA A Hive oF INDUSTRY 


The blockade of Southern ports made it necessary for the Southern 
people to produce for their own needs and to make arms and ammuni- 
tion for the armies in the field. 


THe WInsHIP MACHINE CoMPANY 
The Winship Machine Company was established in 1853 by Josiah 
Winship, a native of Massachusetts who had been a citizen of Georgia 
for many years. He built a foundry and machine shop on Foundry 
Street and the Western and Atlantic Railroad and began to operate it 
in 1854. His brother, Isaac R. Winship, and his sons, Robert and 
George, were taken into the firm of Joseph Winship and Company. The 
-plant was destroyed by Sherman’s army, but was rebuilt after the war. 
Joseph Winship retired in 1869 from the business which, however, 
was continued by Robert and George Winship as Winship Brothers until 
1885 when the Winship Machine Company was organized with $200,000 
capital and ss Winship as president, Robert Winship, vice-presi- 
dent, and R. E, Rushton, secretary. The plant had been greatly en- 
larged in ee 
EK. VAN WINKLE AND COMPANY 


This business was started in 1870 by E. Van Winkle, who continued 
alone until 1880 when he sold a half interest to W. W. Boyd and the 
firm continued business under the name of E. Van Winkle and Com- 
pany. The plant was greatly enlarged by the addition of several build- 
ings and in 1884 a branch was established at Dallas, Texas. The com- 
pany made cotton presses, cotton gins, cotton seed ‘oil mills, sawmills. 
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gin house supphes and castings, employing at that time 100 to 150 
men. As the plant grew it occupied 20 acres of land outside the city 
limits off Marietta Street near the Western and Atlantic Railroad and 
later the Southern Railway main line was built by it. Mell R. Wilkinson, 
a son-in-law of Mr. Van Winkle, was employed in the management of 
the works and there developed qualities which made him a leader in 
the cotton oil and Paine business and an important factor in the 
financial circles of Atlanta. 
THe ATLANTA Bripce anp AXLE CoMPANny 

The Atlanta Bridge and Axle Company, organized June Ist, 1887, 
with a capital of $150,000, succeeded an older concern, the Atlanta 
Bridge Works, and bought the property at the corner of Marietta Street 
and North Avenue. The plant was enlarged with new buildings and 
machinery and equipped for the manufacture of steel bridges and. ase 
tural work on a large scale, running to several thousand fons a yea 

The company was managed by W. B. Miles, president; J. L. Gee 
well, vice-president, and Grant Wilkins, secretary and engineer. It 
employed 350 men and continued to do business for some years. 


Tur SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


The Southern Agricultural Works, organized in 1882 with a capital 
of $150,000, was for many years one of the largest and most successful 
concerns in the South manufacturing plows and agricultural imple- 
ments. Its trade extended over a large part of the Southern States 
and its plant, located between Marietta Street and the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad and covering nearly two acres, with several large build- 
ings and extensive equipment of machinery, employed 200 persons with 
a payroll of about $100,000 per year. 

Elias Haiman was the president and guiding spirit, and S, Landauer 
the secretary and treasurer. 

THe Grorce W. Scorr MANUFACTURING Co. 

Colonel George W. Scott, a veteran of the Civil War and the founder 
of Agnes Scott College, was a pioneer in the manufacture of fertilizer. 
In 1868 he established the company known as the George W. Scott Man- 
ufacturing Company and began the manufacture of a fertilizer known 
as Gossypium ae which was sold extensively for fertilizing cotton 
and corn. The plant was located south of Edgewood on the Georgia 
Railroad and was operated by Colonel Scott for many years. 

The company employed 40 persons and its plant had a capacity of 
8,000 tons a year. 

The other officers were George B. Scott, vice-president, and Thomas 
L. Cooper, secretary and treasurer. 

Eventually this plant was sold to the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company. ; 

Tur ATLANTA Cotton SEED O11 MILLs 

This concern, organized in 1882. with a capital of $75,000, had 
four-acre plant on the Georgia Railroad three miles out, with four large 
buildings. 
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It employed 75 persons. The officers were: Albert E. Thornton, presi- 
dent; Paul Romare, vice-president, and William J. Montgomery, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

OTHER FERTILIZER COMPANIES 


Other companies engaged in the manufacture of fertilizers in the 
early period of Atlanta’s growth were : 

The Furman Farm Improvement Company, the Southern Phos- 
phate Works, the O. A. Smith Chemical Works and the Atlanta Guano 
Company. Leaders in those enterprises were Col. R. F. Maddox, Col. 
W. L. Peel, John M. Green, Clifton F. Mansfield, Wm. M. Pendleton, 
Edward A. Werner, John C. Clarke and O. A. Smith. 


Tre ATLANTA Corron Mitts 


The Atlanta Cotton Mills were organized as a stock company in 
July, 1879, with a capital of $300,000. The plant was housed in a 
six-story building on Marietta Street, with a 500-horsepower engine, 
10,240 spindles, and 330 looms, with a capacity of 20,000 yards 
of cloth per day. The officers were Rufus B. Bullock, president and 
treasurer, and J. Walter Kimball, cashier. The factory was operated 
some years, but eventually ceased and the building was torn down. 

THs FentEY Furniture Company 

This company succeeded the W. L. Fenley Furniture Company which 
was started in 1881 by Wilson L. Fenley. The company was composed of 
W. L. Fenley, John ‘A. Donavan and Frank T. Gaither. The old con- 
cern was succeeded by the Fenley Furniture Company in 1888, with a 
capital of $20,000, when W. R. Ware joined Mr. Fenley. The product 
was $60,000 to $75,000 a year, 

THE Trowsripce FuRNITURE COMPANY 

The Trowbridge Furniture Company was organized in 1874 by John 
Trowbridge and son. In 1886 the concern was incorporated with $20,000 
capital, which could be increased to $100,000. The officers were: John 
Trowbridge, president ; Henry Trowbridge, manager, and G. C. Powers, 
secretary. The plant was located on Fort Street, Nos. 3-11, and its 
product amounted to $150,000 a yeat 


Tre ATLANTA CorFrin Factory 


In 1876 L. H. Hall & Co. established the Atlanta Coffin Factory 
first near the Van Winkle plant, but in 1879 in the building erected for 
the plant at the corner of Elliott and Newton streets, with three main 
buildings, besides boiler room, bending room and dry kilns, the whole 
covering three acres of ground and employing from 50 to 75 workers. 
The company was composed of L. H. Hall and J. H. Ellsworth and 
did a large business in the Southern States. 


Tarn Gare Ciry CorrFIN COMPANY 


In 1887 the Gate City Coffin eee was organized with a capital 
of $100,000 by E. E. Rawson, ESE qty Boynton, vice-president, 
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and W. C. Rawson, secretary and treasurer. A three-story building 
was erected for the factory, which began business in January, 1888, 
employing 65 men, with a capacity of 300 coffins a week. 


Tur Boyp anp Baxter FuRNITURE COMPANY 


The Boyd and Baxter Furniture Company was organized in 1884 and 
erected a five-story building on Marietta Street, extending back to the 
W. & A. R. R. and equipped it with improved machinery. About 150 
hands were employed, two million feet of lumber used annually, with a 
payroll of $1,500 per week. The officers were Isaac S. Boyd, president; 
T. W. Baxter, secretary and treasurer, and F. 8. Burns superintendent. 


Tur ATLANTA FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Atlanta Furniture Manufacturing Company was organized in 
88 with C. P. Miller as president; P. H. Miller, vice- _president : Had: 
Fear, general manager, and George B. Hinman, superintendent. 


L. GHoutstiIn & Company 


This firm began business in Atlanta February Ist, 1888, and con- 
tinued many years, later as the Gholstin- Cunningham Spring Bed Com- 
pany. In 1929, its business was discontinued. 


Tuer ATLANTA GuAass WorKS 


This company was incorporated in 1887 with a capital of $50,000 
by S. M. Inman, HE. P. Howell, D. W. Curry, Asa G. Candler, J. L. 
Pinson, Thomas Schuman, H. G. Hutchinson and J. W. Rankin. The 
officers were: J. W. Rankin, president; H. G. Hutchinson, vice-presi- 
dent; J. L. Pinson, secretary and treasurer, and H. E. Finkel, super- 
intendent. 

This factory continued to operate for some time, employing 150 
workers, with a payroll of $1,500 weekly, and made bottles, ete., amount- 
ing to $3,000 per week. 


THe ATLANTA PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURING Co. 


The Atlanta Pianoforte Manufacturing Company was incorporated 
in 1887 with a capital of $200,000, with R. A. Holliday as president; 
G. H. Holliday, secretary, and J. W. Cooper, superintendent. 

The company’s factory was at the intersection of Bourne Street and 
the Georgia Railroad in a three-story brick building. The factory man- 
ufactured the Cooper piano planned and patented by the superintendent, 
J. W. Cooper. The business went on several years and was then dis- 
continued, 

THe PEMBERTON MeEpIcINE Company 


The Pemberton Medicine Company was established by Dr. J. S. Pem- 
berton and Ed Holland to manufacture Wine of Cocoa, hair dye and 
cough syrup. It was a partnership at first, but in 1884 changed to a 
stock company called the Pemberton Chemical Company with D. D, 
Doe, president; F. M. Robinson, secretary, and J. S. Pemberton, super- 
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intendent. This was succeeded by a partnership and in 1880 by a cor- 
poration. Orange and lemon elixir was added to the product. 


THs Water A. Taytor Company 


The Walter A. Taylor Company was organized June 23rd, 1888, 
with a capital of $15,000, to manufacture chemists’ supplies, per- 
fumery and proprietary articles, such as Taylor’s Premium Cologne, 
Taylor's Cherokee Remedy, Sweet Gum and Mullein and Dr. Biggers’ 
Huckleberry Cordial. Twenty to twenty-five girls were employed and 
the product amounted to $60,000 a year. 


THe Swirr Speciric Company 


The Swift Specific Company was organized June 13th, 1879, by 
H. J. Lamar, president; C. T. Swift, vice-president; L. W. Hunt, treas- 
urer, and J. W. Rankin, secretary. The capital stock at the start was 
$10,000, but a surplus of $90,000 soon accumulated. The company 
manufactured the medicine known as 8. 8. 8. and sold it extensively 
in this and other countries. The business, now more than fifty years 
old, continues to prosper. Although the originators who founded it in 
1879 have long since passed away. 


Tre Expostrion Corron MILs 


Following the Cotton Exposition of the fall of 1881, the Exposition 
Cotton Mills were organized in the same ground, the old Oglethorpe 
Park, in 1882. The board of directors was largely composed of the 
public-spirited leaders who had made the Exposition. The incorpora- 
tors were: Richard Peters, Dr. R. D. Spalding, D. N. Speer, .W. B. 
Cox, W. R. Hill, Robert H. Richards, E. C. Peters, W. I. Gamatt, Ben- 
jamin E. Crane, John R. Gramling, Hugh T. Inman, 8. M. Inman, 
W. T. Inman, John H. Inman, James Swann, R. M. Clarke, Wm. Dixon, 
L. P. Grant, John M. Hill, T. L. Langston, George W. Parrott, James 
W. English, Dr. J. D. Turner and Evan P. Howell. 

The capital stock paid in was $500,000 and the surplus $150,000. 
The officers elected were: D. N. Speer, president; W. A. Speer, assistant ; 
C. D. Tuller, secretary; A. T. Smith, superintendent; W. C. Martin, 
special agent. 

In its early history the mill used 9,000 bales of cotton a year and 
manufactured shirting, sheeting and drilling sold in the Southern States 
and China. 

The mills have continued in successful operation to this time, with a 
plant and business greatly enlarged. George Harris, a native Georgian, 
is the president as this is written. 


Tor ATLANTA MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


To encourage manufacturing and protect the interests of manu- 
facturers the Atlanta Manufacturers’ Association was orgamzed on 
January 22nd, 1873, with these officers: J. C. Peck, president; S. C. 
Hitchcock and James Ormond, vice-presidents ; Geo. W. D. Cook, record- 
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ing secretary; J. S. Peterson, corresponding secretary, and J. M. Willis, 
treasurer. 

The Executive Committee was composed of B. F. Longley, R. Win- 
ship, Jacob Elsas, A. T. Finney and G. W. Hall. The Committee on 
Constitution included W. Goodwin, J. J. Toon, J. J. Ford, H. Lewis and 
J. 8. Peterson. 

This organization considered various means of building up industry 
in Atlanta and devoted some attention to securing cheap coal, which 
was necessary to success. Meetings continued two years, but were dis- 
continued in 1875. 

In 1887 the association was reorganized with S. M. Inman as presi- 
dent and Edward Hulbert as secretary. It then had a large member- 
ship of leading men and Mr. Inman reported that in one year, from 
October, 1886, to November, 1887, it had built up one excelsior factory, 
one glass factory, one spice mill, one furniture factory, one bridge and 
axle works and one cotton seed oil factory. 

The death of Colonel Hulbert caused interest to lag and in 1888 the 
Association was again reorganized. Speeches favoring it were made 
by H. W. Grady, John T. Glenn, EH. P. Howell, H. I. Kimball and 
George W. Adair. A committee to select 20 directors was appointed 
consisting of H. W. Grady, A. E. Buck, S. M. Inman, John T. Glenn 
and J. W. Rankin. 

That committee reported these names of men who were then unani- 
mously elected: D. N. Speer, J. C. Peek, R. B. Bullock, W. W. Boyd, 
E. P. Howell, M. C. Kiser, C. W. Hunnicutt, Geo. Winship, T. W. 
Baxter, H. I. Kimball, M. F. Amorous, W. B. Miles, EH. P. Chamberlin, 
L. J. Hill, R. J. Lowry, Ehas Haiman, J. R. Wylie, Hoke Smith, J. W. 
Rankin, and 8. M. Inman. 

These directors met at the Constitution office on December 13th, 
1888, and elected the following officers: 

Hi. P. Howell, president; J. W. Rankin, D. N. Speer, C. A. Collier, 
W. B. Mills and L. J. Hill, vice-presidents. 

On December 18th James R. Wylie was elected secretary and treas- 
urer and three departments of work were created, viz.: the manufac- 
turers’ loan association, the real estate bureau, and the advertising de- 
partment. : 


ATLANTA’S FRADE IN WAR TIMES 


The discrimination in freight rates against Atlanta shown by a 
committee of business men headed by Sidney Root, were very great and 
probably accounted for the heavy falling off in business during the year 
1858, compared with the previous year. An idea of this shrinkage is 
had from the business of the Western and Atlantic Railroad at Atlanta. 
It showed a rapid growth at first and then a great slump in 1858, and 
the report of the superintendent showed the road’s business at the At- 
Janta depot was $23,807 in 1853 and in 1857 had grown to $54,491. 
Naturally, as Atlanta was steadily growing in importance, a larger 
business would have been expected for 1858, but the report of the rail- 
road showed that it had fallen to $40,642. From 1853 to 185? the 
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business had increased 45 per cent, but in one year, from 1857 to 1858, 
it fell off 35 per cent. 

At the natural rate of growth, based on previous years, it should 
have increased to $62,000. At $42,642 it was only about two-thirds as 
much as it should have been at the rate of previous years. 

Part of this difference may have been due to the depression follow- 
ing the panic of 1857, but not all. The potent cause of shrinkage seems 
to have been set forth by a committee of business men, including Sidney 
Root, William McNaught, William Herring, John R. W allace, IN, Age. 
Seago, P. L. J. May and 8. B. Hoyt. 


ATLANTA'S FREIGHT Rarge HANpDICArP 


The commuttee found discriminations running through the entire list 
of articles shipped to Atlanta. It suggested negotiations with the rail- 
roads to secure equalization of freight rates and failing in that they 
favored as an effective remedy the “early completion of the Air Line 
Railroad. They estimated the freight on Atlanta’s commerce at $500,000 
a year and that the completion of the Air Line Railroad would save 
$75,000. 


Tur First CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Under these conditions, feeling the need of combined action through 
organization, the business men of Atlanta met on March 6th, 1860, to 
organize a Chamber of Commerce. Green B. Haygood presided and 
J. P. Fleming acted as secretary. A constitution was read and adopted 
and William McNaught was elected president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, John B. Peck, secretary, and W. M. Willams, treasurer. 


THe FreIGHTt Rate PROBLEM 


After several meetings that year the Chamber of Commerce, on 
August 7th, 1860, again ‘took up the question of freight rate discrimi- 
nation. 

While the business men of Atlanta were trying to secure an equali- 
zation of freight rates more serious problems arose as war approached 
and the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce were mainly turned in that 
direction. 

It was found necessary to find means of making the South inde- 
pendent of the North commercially, as well as politically and in a mili- 
tary way. To that end it was necessary to establish direct communi- 
cation with Europe and to unify the sentiment of the South on this 
subject as well as others. 

In connection with the movement for direct trade with Europe a 
cotton spinners’ convention, with representation from the cotton mills 
of the South was held in Atlanta on February 13th, 1861, and the Mayor 
and Council of Atlanta appointed a committee of arrangements to facil- 
itate the work of the convention in every possible way. The committee 
was composed of Richard Peters, G. Hull, W. F. Herring, Sidney Root 
and Johnathan Norcross. 
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ACTION BY THE ATLANTA CHAMBER 


In June, 1861, the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce held a meeting 
to consider the distribution in Europe of a circular letter to commer- 
cial bodies there prepared by Sidney Root, then secretary of the Atlanta 
Chamber. The circular was as follows: 

“With the rapid concentration of capital at this point, the advantages 
of climate and location, and the vast impetus which commerce must re- 
ceive, now that it is emancipated from restrictions formerly imposed, we 
may with confidence look for a rapid and immense increase in all descrip- 
tions of trade, not only in our own city, but throughout the entire Con- 
federacy. The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce would be glad to open cor- 
respondence with your body, and with this in view, we hope this paper 
may receive your respectful consideration.” 


(Signed) “SIDNEY ROOT, For the Committee.” 


Tuer Boarp or TRADE ESTABLISHED 


During the Civil War the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce became ex- 
tinct, but when the war ended many of Atlanta’s citizens returned al- 
most before the ashes of destruction had cooled, when their homes and 
places of business were in ruins and began the work of rebuilding the 
city, its business and its institutions, as well as the houses. 

The Atlanta Board of Trade was organized on April 11, 1866, by the 
adoption of a constitution and the enrollment of these members : 

R. M. Clarke, R. J. Lowry & Co., J. M. Ball, C.. I. Brown, P. P. 
Pease & Co., Garrett & Bro., R. M. McPherson, Langston, Crane & 
Co., Clarke & Hester, George H. Parrott, Morrison, Nalle & Hanson, 
Pratte, Edwards & Co., J. L. & G. A. Zachry, Orme & Farrer, A. K. 
Seago, R. M. Bell & Co., Meador & Bro., and J. S. Peterson. 

A canvass by a committee on membership added fifty more names 
and the next day, April 12th, 1866, the organization was completed 
by the election of W. W. Clayton as president, J. M. Ball, W. M. Lowry, 
R. M. McPherson, and Joseph Winship as vice-presidents, J. S. Peterson 
as secretary and Perino Brown as treasurer. 

W. M. Lowry succeeded W. W. Clayton as president and daily meet- 
ings of the Board of Trade were held until he resigned in 1871. At 
that time the Board dealt with market matters, prices, ete. 


REORGANIZED AS A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Karly in 1871 there was a movement for a reorganization of the 
Board of Trade on a larger basis as a Chamber of Commerce and at a 
meeting held February 13th, 1871, a resolution to that effect was 
adopted. 

The call for the reorganization meeting was signed by these indi- 
viduals and firms: 

Alfred Austell, John H. James, Chapman, Rucker & Co., Garrett & 
Bro., Phillips & Crew, Stephens & “Flynn, J. H. Ketner, Moore, Marsh 
& Co., Pemberton, Taylor & Co., M. C. & J. F. Kiser, A. Leyden, W. M. 
& R. J. Lowry, P. & G. T. Dodd & Co., McNaught, Ormond & Co., 
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Meador & Bro., A. C. & B. F. Wyly, Williams, Langston & C rane, W. R. 
Phillips and about fifty other prominent business men of the city. 

At a meeting held July 29, 1866, after remarks by M. E. Cooper, to 
the effect that Atlanta could deal more effectively with the railroads 
through an organization, a resolution calling on all merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, and other business men of Atlanta to join the pro- 
posed Chamber of Commerce was offered and Johnathan Norcross wee 
a talk, saying that Atlanta was big enough to talk to railroads and other 
corporations through a Chamber of Commerce. 

Thé meeting then appointed a committee on constitution and by-laws 
consisting of M. E. Cooper, R. M. Rose, A. K. ee S. S. Langston, 
wero. Oliver, A. Leyden, Colonel Pitts and R. J. Lowry. 

This committee reported a constitution and by-laws which were 
adopted at a meeting held August 7th, 1871, and the name of the body 
was The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

The officers then elected were: 

Benjamin E. Crane, president. 

W. J. Garrett, John H. James, A. Leyden, W. A. Moore, J. J. 
Meador and C. A. Pitts, vice-presidents. 

M. E. Cooper, secretary. 

W. H. Fuller, treasurer. 

Standing committees were appointed on internal improvements, 
transportation, manufactures, taxes, finance, insurance, Atlanta Indus- 
trial Association, legislation, real estate, and market reports and sta- 
tistics. 

For several years daily meetings were held at eleven o'clock, when 
commodities were bought and sold and market prices established for 
staple articles. 

The subject of discrimination against Atlanta in freight rates was 
brought up by President Crane, w ho showed that flour could be shipped 
from St. Louis to Milledgeville for 35 cents less per barrel than to 
Atlanta. It was suggested that the Chamber negotiate with some rail- 
road for lower rates and advise all merchants to ship by that route. 

Among the projects advocated by the Chamber to solve the freight 
problem was the construction of the Atlantic and Great Western Canal 
brought up by Col. B. W. Frobell, who cited the Erie Canal as an ex- 
ample of such work. The project was regarded with favor but nothing 
came of it. 

In 1871 the Chamber of Commerce, through a committee, memo- 
rialized Congress in favor of the constitution here of a Custom House 
and Court House. 

In December, 1871, the Committee on Transportation reported that 
the Georgia Railroad and the Western and Atlantic Railroad expressed 
willingness to cooperate with the Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
fre ight rates. 5 d 

On April 7th, 1872, the Chamber adopted Johnathan Norcross’s 
resolution to the effect that a condition precedent to the holding S 
stock in the Georgia Western Railroad or paying money on stocks ¢ 
bonds of the road should be that the rates of freight on goods eae: 
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over that road to or from any point within 200 miles of Atlanta should 
be no more than the rates on those articles on other roads and that a 
perpetual covenant, including this condition, should be entered into for 
Atlanta, signed and sealed and made a part of the records of Fulton 
County. Another resolution adopted then recommended that before 
further payments an agreement be made with the Georgia Western Rail- 
road that no preferred stock be issued over the stock held by Atlanta. 

By February, 1873, the Chamber took up the matter of fire imsur- 
ance rates which were considered too high, but a committee on the sub- 
ject, consisting of W. P. Patillo and H. A. Fuller, reported that a great 
many fires in Atlanta and an inadequate supply of water for fire ex- 
tinguishment made the fire risk so great that it was impracticable to 
insure property for lower rates. 

A fuller history of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce from its be- 
ginning up to 1934 is given in a later chapter. 


STREET RAILWAYS 
Top ATLANTA STREET RalLway COMPANY 


The first street railway company in Atlanta was organized in 187 
with Richard Peters as president; George W. Adair, secretary and treas- 
urer, and these directors: Richard Peters, George W. Adair, John 
H. James, James R. Wylie, Benjamin E. Crane and Wilham Middle- 
brooks. 

The West End line was the first built and was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1871. It began at the railroad crossing on Whitehall Street, 
turned into Peters Street and went to West End that way, terminating 
at Camp’s Spring. 

The Whitehall line was first operated in February, 1874. The track 
then ran from the railroad out Whitehall Street as far as McDaniel 
Street. 

Another company, the Gate City Street Railroad Company, was or- 
ganized in 1881 by L. DeGive, L. B. Wilson, A. M. Reinhardt and John 
Stephens. In 1884 they built a line beginning in front of the Kimball 
House on Pryor Street and passing over Pryor, Wheat and Jackson 
Streets to Ponce de Leon Springs. They operated this line until Jan- 
uary, 1887, when it was sold to KE. C. Peters and J. W. Culpepper, who 
leased it to the Atlanta Street Railway Company. In 1887 the route 
was changed to run out Jackson Street to Ponce de Leon Avenue and 
thence to the Springs. From it a branch was built to Piedmont Park. 

In 1878 Colonel Geo. W. Adair sold his interest in the Atlanta 
Street Railway Company to Richard Peters, who owned most of the 
$300,000 capital stock. At that time the company owned 18 miles of 
track, 50 cars and 250 horses and mules and employed about 100 men. 
tichard Peters was president, J. W. Culpepper, secretary, and E. C. 
Peters, superintendent. In those days the motive power was horses or 
mules, mostly mules. 

To avoid the railroad crossing on Peters Street the route was 
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changed in 1882 and the track ran through an underpass under the 
Central Railroad. ; 

Operation of the Marietta Street line began in January, 1872. It 
then ran from the junction of Marietta and Peachtree, out Marietta 
to the Rolling Mills, which were located near the western city limits. 
In 1888 a track was built to Peachtree Street, passing the Technological 
School. 

The Decatur Street line was built from the junction of Marietta and 
Peachtree Streets as far as Oakland Cemetery and opened for use in 
May, 1872 

Operation of the Peachtree Street line began in August, 1872, from 
the railroad crossing out Peachtree to Ponce de Leon Cirele and in 1874 
it was extended to Ponce de Leon Springs, where the plant of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company is now located. In 1887 the Peachtree line was 
extended farther out Peachtree Street and to Piedmont Park. 

The Capitol Avenue line was first built from the junction of Alabama 
and Whitehall Streets to Washington Street and Capitol Avenue. In 
1888 it was extended to Georgia Avenue. 

The Metropolitan Street Railway Company was organized in 1882 
with J. W. Rankin as president, W. L. Abbott, vice-president, and W. A. 
Haygood, secretary, with these directors: Jacob Haas, L. P. Grant, 
W. A. Haygood, W. L. Abbott and J. W. Rankin. 

This company built and operated two lines, the Pryor Street line, 
beginning at the Union Depot, running on Pryor to Fair, Fair to Pul- 
liam, and thence to Clark Street, and on Washington to Georgia Avenue, 
thence on Georgia Avenue to Grant Park. <A branch ran from Georgia 
Avenue out Washington Street to Ormond and Pryor to Clark Univer- 
sity. The other line of the Metropolitan Company branched from the 
Pryor Street line at Hunter and ran over Hunter to Frazer, thence to 
Fair, passing Oakland Cemetery and extending to Grant Park. 

Tn 1888 a new company, headed by Aaron Hass as president and 
W. H. Patterson, as secretary and treasurer, bought the Park Line, laid 
new rails and operated cars with steam dummy engines as motive power. 

The West End and Atlanta Street Railroad Company was organized 
in 1883 with T. G. Healey as president, T. J. Hightower, vice-president : 
J. A. Scott, secretary and treasurer, and B. F. C fate: Pyrat cae 

This company operated street cars on Broad Street from Marietta 
Street to Mitchell, thence to Thompson, thence to Nelson, then to Wal- 
ker, thence to Peters and to West End and West View Cemetery. 


ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAYS 


About 1888 a Company headed by W. A. Hemphill bought the 
lines of the Atlanta Street Railway Company and other existing com- 
panies and operated them as one concern for a year or more. 

In the meantime Joel Hurt had built the first electric street railway 
out Edgewood Avenue to Inman Park and a company headed by Frank 
P. Rice had built an electric line over what was called “The Nine Mile 
Circle,’ from Peachtree out Houston, Hilliard, and Highland Avenue 
to what is now Virginia Avenue, thence over that street, crossing the 
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old line of the Southern Railway to Boulevard, thence back to the City 
by the boulevard. 

About 1890 Joel Hurt organized the Atlanta Consolidated Street 
Railway Company, which took over all existing lines and equipped them 
with electricity as a motive power. 

In the meantime H. M. Atkinson, who had come to Atlanta some 
years before and had married a daughter of Richard Peters, organized 
an electric light and power company, which did a large business for 
those days. 


JOEL HURT 


Mr. Hurt was considering the organization of a light and power 
company to compete with the existing company built up by Mr. Atkin- 
son and with this menace of serious competition, Mr, Atkinson met the 
issue by organizing the Atlanta Rapid Transit Company, which began 
to operate vigorously several lines of electric cars. There was then a 
fight for control of the situation between the two rival street railway 
companies lasting several years, 

Mr. Atkinson’s Company applied to the City Council for franchises 
to build and operate other lines and the application was met by Mr. 
Hurt’s Company by an offer, made through Hoke Smith, to sell the 
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lines of the Atlanta Consolidated Street Railway Company to the City 
on favorable terms, payable in a series of years. This led to a bitter 
and protracted fight before the City Council. 

The competition between the Hurt and Atkinson Companies went 
on fiercely for some time, and for a while the Atlanta Rapid Transit 
Company sold tickets for school children at 21% cents. 

It was evident that competition of that kind could only end in 
disaster for one or both companies and Mr. 8. M. Inman, who had 
been a leading backer of Mr. Hurt, went East and held a conference 
with security holders interested in Mr. Atkinson’s Company. The 
result was a sale of the Hurt interests to the Atkinson Company and a 
reorganization under one corporation to operate all the street cars in 
Atlanta. Subsequently the Atlanta Gas Company was combined with the 
Street Railway interests and Mr. Atkinson’s Electric Power and Light 
Company, forming one great corporation under the name of the Georgia 
Power Company which owned and operated street railways, the Elec- 
tric Power Plant and the Gas Plant. In the course of years the Power 
Company acquired great water powers at Tallulah Falls, and on the 
Chattahoochee and Etowah rivers and other streams. 

It’s greatest development of water power so far has been at Tallulah 
Falls and beyond but it has acquired interests in other parts of Georgia, 
among others the Columbus Light & Power Company. 

Still later the Georgia Power Company was merged with the South- 

astern Power Company of Alabama and in 1929 sold its gas plant to 
a new company which built a pipe line to convey natural gas from 
Louisiana to Atlanta and intervening points. 

The local concern of that interest is the Atlanta Gas Light Company 
which since January 1930 has supplied natural gas to Atlanta and is 
rapidly extending its pipe lines to other Georgia “cities and towns. 

A History of the Georgia Power Company “and the constituent con- 
cerns merged with it appears in a later chapter. 


(HAUNT SOSIAL 
EARLY NEWSPAPERS IN ATLANTA 
Many Have Comz AnD GONE SINCE 1840 


From the first Atlanta and Fulton County have been well served by 
newspapers. The earliest appeared in 1845 and since that time Atlanta 
has not been without a newspaper, even during the siege, except for a 
short time when Sherman’s army was in possession of the City. 


Tor ATLANTA LUMINARY 


The Luminary, said to have been the first newspaper, was estab- 
lished in 1845 when the town had only about 100 people. There were, 
however, already one railroad and five stores and the prospects were 
bright for growth. 

The Luminary was edited by Rev. Joseph Baker, and printed on a 
Washington hand press, with a small supply of type and very little 
office furniture. 

In 1846, with the advent of another railroad, three more papers 
appeared, the Democrat, edited by W. H. Fernerden, the Lnterprise 
by Royal and Yarbrough, and the Southern Miscellany by C. R. Hanleiter. 
These weeklies did not live long and the rapid growth of Atlanta seemed 
to call for a daily paper, the first of which appeared in 1851. 


Tue ATLANTA INTELLIGENCER 


The Atlanta Intelligencer, the first daily paper in the young City, 
was established in 1851 by Jared I. Whitaker as owner and John H. 
Steele as editor. It was necessarily small, with only one column of 
telegraphic news, but was ably edited. It remained for some years, 
was here during the battles around Atlanta and though leaving as 
Sherman’s army came in, it returned later and continued publication 
here for some time. 

Various WEEKLIES 


Several weeklies and monthlies sprang up later, the Temperance 
Crusader 11 1859 by John H. Seals, assisted by Mrs. Mary E. Bryan 
and W. G. Whidby. 

This paper continued until the Civil War when John H. Seals and 
his brother established the Daily Locomotive and Whidby and Martin 
published the Temperance Champion. 

A tri-weekly called the National American was published by C. R. 
Hanleiter and edited by J. S. Peterson. 

In 1860 The Southern Confederacy, edited by Dr. James P. Hamble- 
ton, became prominent because of its fiery tone. Dr. Hambleton pub- 
lished a black list of Northern Republican merchants and urged the 
Southern people not to trade with them, 

All of these papers but the Intelligencer were short-lived and dis- 
appeared in a few years. 
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Tub War Paprmrs 


With the advent of war Atlanta became an important center and 
there was an influx of population. As a product of the times several 
dailies sprang up, the Southern Confederacy, the Gate City Guardian, 
the Commonwealth, and the Reveille. 

The Confederacy was owned by George W. Adair and J. Henley 
Smith and had an able staff, including Henry Watterson, afterward 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, A. R. Watson and J. N. 
Cardozo. 

The Commonwealth was an afternoon paper edited by J. S. Peterson 
and W. G. Whidby. S. D. Niles edited the Reveille. 

The fortunes of war caused several papers to leave other cities and 
take refuge in Atlanta. Among them were the Chattanooga Rebel, 
with which came Henry W atterson and R. B. Crew; the Knoxville Reg- 
ister, edited by L. J. Dupre and John C. Whitner, with contributions 
from Howell Cobb and L. Q. C. Lamar. 

The Memphis Appeal was another refugee paper and it is related 
that in further flight its editor, riding a mule with a proof press, and 
his saddle bags full of type, was captured by Federal soldiers in the 
mountains of Alabama. 

The newspaper men were not subject to conscription, but remained 
in Atlanta during the siege and bombardment of the City and left only 
when it was evac uated by Hood’s army. 


Tur New Era 


The New HLra was started by John 8S. Prather and H. T. Phillips. 
The New Hra was sold to Dr. Samuel Bard, who came from the 
Southwest. He was a bold man and for a while a “flaming Democrat,” 
but during the Reconstruction Period he became a Republican. 

“The New Hra,” says Reed, “was sold by Dr. Bard to a stock com- 
pany, and it was then made the organ of the Republican administration. 
The Hon. William L. Scruggs became the managing editor and chief 
editorial writer, with Wallace ee Reed as his assistant. An able staff was 
organized, and during the two or three years of its existence the Era 
was generally read and widely quoted. Great attention was paid to 
news ‘and literary editorials and special articles. The tone of the paper 
was so high and the matter presented was so attractive that Democrats 
patronized it fully as liberally as the Republicans. After its suspen- 
sion in 1872 the strong and scholarly writings of Mr. Scruggs had so 
highly impressed some of the most eminent leaders of the Republican 
party that he was made United States minister to the United States of 
Colombia for two full terms of four years each, with an intervening 
term of four years as consul at Canton, China. Mr. Scruggs distin- 
guished himself in an eminent degree in the foreign service of his 
country, and his publist 1ed opinion while acting as arbitrator, repre- 
senting Great Britain in a case between that country and the United 
States of Colombia, had the rare good fortune of pleasing both parties 
to the controversy. 
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The Opinion, an afternoon paper, started about that time, was 
edited by Col. W. L. Scruggs who, in after years was United States 
Minister to Brazil. 

THe ATLANTA SUN 


The Atlanta Sun was established in 1872 and edited by A. R. Watson, 
Cincinnatus Peeples, Alexander H. Stephens and Paschal J. Moran. 

The True Georgian was edited by Dr. Sam Bard and Charles W. 
Hubner. 

Atlanta was not large enough to sustain so many daily papers— 
and all but the Constitution soon disappeared. 


Tur ATLANTA HERALD 


When the Constitution was alone in the field the Atlanta Herald ap- 
peared, owned and edited at different times by St. Clair Abrams, R. A. 
Alston, Henry W. Grady and I. W. Avery. Of these four brilliant men 
Alston met death in a duel at the State Capitol, Abrams went to Florida 
and Avery went to Washington. Henry Grady, after the suspension 
of the Herald, became a correspondent of the New York Herald and 
later for many years was managing editor of the Constitution. 

There was hot competition between the Herald and the Constitution. 
so much so that they used to run engines to Macon in the early hours 
of the day to carry their morning papers. The pace was too hot and 
the expense too great and the Herald did not live long. 

The News, Times, Telegram, Transcript, Daily Nickel, Evening 
Herald, Commonwealth and Tribune were short lived dailies. 


Trem Post APPEAT 


In 1878 K. Y. Clarke established the Post and soon sold it to D. E. 
Caldwell, who changed the name to Post Appeal. It was successful as 
an afternoon paper, edited by Wallace P. Reed. Its doom was sealed, 
however, when Marcellus E. Thornton, who had bought it, changed it to 
a morning paper. After that change it soon suspended. 

A fuller account of the present Atlanta dailies, the Constitution, the 
Journal and the Georgian, appears in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ATLANTA’S EARLY SCHOOLS 
INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG IN MARTHASVILLE AND ATLANTA 


The Pioneer Society’s History gives this account of early schools: 


“Educational facilities in the early days of Atlanta were limited. 
The old school house was slimly attended, as in those days there were 
but few of tender age. When the first school was opened in Marthas- 
ville in 1845 the prospect was not very bright for the teacher, the first 
of whom was a lady. This temple of learning was a rude shanty sit- 
uated near Dunning’s Foundry and the Georgia R. R. Miss Martha 
Reed, who opened this school, taught it for a year or two. 

“In 1847 Dr. N. L. Angier, a noted man in affairs later on in 
Atlanta, came to the young town and opened a school in a building 
erected by himself for that purpose; it was known as Angier’s Academy. 
The doctor was a fine instructor and his school was a noted one, as 
long as it was in existence. 

“In the same year Wm. L. White, of New York, became a resident, 
and he also opened a school. 

“Tn 1848, Dr. and Mrs. William H. Fernorden taught in what was 
known as the ‘Academy’ for a brief period. Professor W. N. Jones also 
instructed the young in this period. 

“As Atlanta had begun to be widely known, its growth was quite 
rapid, and these schools seemed to be in keeping with the march of 
events, the academies and other advanced institutions supplanting the 
more primitive ones of the previous years. 

“Tt was not till 1851 that new schools were opened. In this year 
Mrs. T. 8. Ogilby, a cultured lady, opened a school at the corner of 
Hunter and Pryor streets, the location of the old City Hall. 

“Another instructor, in the person of Miss Nevers, taught a school 
in the J. W. Bridwell House, on Marietta Street. 

“In August, Miss C. W. Dews opened a school for females in the 
academy on Marietta Street, formerly occupied by Mr. Wingfield. 

“Rey. T. D. Adair also taught in a building of his own, which he 
called the ‘Academy, beginning at the same time. 

“The Atlanta Military Ac ademy was another candidate for favor 
opened this year, taught by G. A. Austin; succeeded late by A. N. 
Wilson, 

“These numerous schools seemed to meet fully all the needs of the 
day; and it was not till 1858 that there were any additions. Professor 
Wilson removed to the Markham Building, corner of Whitehall and 
Mitchell Streets. 

“The next venture was a ‘select school’ by Miss E. 8. Reed and Mrs. 
A. L. Wright. This was located in the basement of the First Presby- 
terian Church, on Marietta, near corner of Spring Street.” 

An account of the movement for public schools, beginning in 1852, 
is given by Mr. Mitchell in his article at the end of this chapter. Out 
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of it grew a college for the education of girls in the higher branches. 
This institution was located on the corner of Ellis Street and Court- 
land Avenue, with Professor J. R. Mayson principal. It was opened 
in 1860 and continued, with great success, until 1863, when it was 
pressed into service by the Confederate Government for a hospital. The 
money for the college was raised by private subscription, the amount 
being $15,000, Council having refused an appropriation of $4,000 asked 
for by the management. 

This additional information is given by Wallace Reed: 

“The first school established after the war was a select school by 
Professor Wellborn M. Bray, June 26, 1865, on Garnett Street. It was 
afterward moved to the junction of Whitehall and Forsyth Streets, where 
it remained as long as it continued to exist. In this school all the usual 
branches of common English education were taught, and also the higher 
English branches and the classics. The object of the school was to pre- 
pare young men for entrance into the University of Georgia. Professor 
Bray was one of the earliest advocates of the establishment of the public 
schools of Georgia. He graduated at Oxford in 1855. This school was 
taught until the public schools went into operation, when Professor Bray 
became principal of the Ivy Street Grammar School, the first of the 
public schools to be opened in Atlanta. 

“One of the most notable of the private schools was the Atlanta High 
School. It opened in September, 1886. It was established by Professor 
W. M. Janes, his assistants being Professor W. R. Jones and Professor 
J. A. Richardson. They were al} Southern men. This school was con- 
tinued until the fall of 1870. Reference to the history of the public 
schools will show that this school was absorbed by them, and two of 
the professors became principals of grammar schools. 

“Another school, established in 1866 was the West End Academy. It 

was located near Payne’s Chapel and was to be under the direction of 
Major Thomas H. Bomar, a graduate of the Georgia Military Institute at 
Marietta. He was assisted by the Misses Amalthea and Nannie Foster. 
The trustees of this Academy were J. G. W. Mills, J. C. Hendrix, W. F. 
Harris, James L. Cogan, W. C. Moore, H. Marshall and J. S. Peterson. 
This school was discontinued with the opening of the public schools. 
_ “An English German Academy was opened October 1, 1869, by Rev. 
D. Burgheim, on the plan of Prussian Schools of the same grade. Read- 
ing and writing in both English and German were taught, and also the 
grammar of both languages. : 

“The Atlanta Female Institute and College of Music was started 
in 1865 by Mrs. J. W. Ballard, on Peachtree Street in the house after- 
ward occupied by the Hon. B. H. Hill. It afterwards moved to the 
basement of the First Presbyterian Church. This school was closed 
with the opening of the public schools and Mrs. Ballard became a 
teacher in the public schools au several years. She later opened an- 
other private school and in 1882 moved to a new and spacious build- 
ing at No. 143 Peachtree Street. This building was erected by a stock 
company which had been organized a short time before and purchased 
the lot upon which the building stood. It was a five-story brick, eighty- 
four feet in extreme width, and one hundred feet deep, containing fifty- 
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three rooms, and together with the lot upon which it stands, cost $40,000, 
In 1882 a kindergarten was added to this institute and was placed 
under the care of Miss Hattie Glover. 

“The Atlanta Literary Female Institute began its first term on the 
first of July, 1871. The superintendent of the institute was Mr. Patillo, 
and Mrs. Patillo was the instructress in the art department. The suc- 
ceeding summer Professor A. J. Haile and Mrs. Haile, of the Memphis 
Female Seminary, succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Patillo. Professor Haile 
changed the name of the Institute to ‘The North Georgia Female Col- 
lege.” This school was located on North Ivy Street. It did not exist 
for very long. 

“Other private schools in existence about the time of the opening 
of the public schools were the following: Miss Fannie A. Holmes’s 
school, which was taught in the basement of Trinity Church; Professor 
O. Rockwell’s school, on Pryor Street near Wesley Chapel; Washington 
Street Female School, under the management of Miss Tallulah Ellis, 
then recently from South Carolina. Miss C. Taylor had been teach- 
ing a select school for young ladies for a long time when the public 
schools were opened. 

“The Storrs School for Colored Children was established in 1866 
by the American Missionary Society, which also erected for the schoo] 
a building which was completed in December. 1866. 

“Means’ High School was established September 15, 1878, by T. A. 
Means, in the Sunny South Building at the south end of Broad Street 
Bridge. It was moved to the Angier Building. In 1879 the school 
was moved to the Davis Building at the corner of Church and For- 
syth Streets. In 1880 Professor W. W. Lumpkin became connected 
with the school as teacher of elocution. In 1881 a military depart- 
ment was added, which was in charge successively ef the following 
commandants: Professor A. D. Smith, C. L. Floyd, W. W. Lambdin, 
Captain T, R. Edwards, and Captain Angus HE. Orr. 

“The Georgia Capital Female College and Conservatory of Music 
was started in the fall of 1888, in charge of Geo. C. Looney. The 
school was located in the ‘Angier Terrace,’ near the new Capitol build- 
ing on Capitol Avenue.” 


ATLANTA PARKS 


Tae Crry Has Srxty-Turee Parks—Inciupine 1,500 Acres oF 
LAND VALUED AT $2,433,280—aAanp INCLUDING IMPROVE- 
MENTS, $3,225,072 


In Turse Parks THere Arn Tuirty-Four PLAYGROUNDS—SIXTY 
Tennis Courts—Srx Swimmine Poots AND Five GOLF 
Courses, HAcH WitH Aa CLusB HovusE 


Atlanta is well supplied with parks as the headlines show and the 
details are given in the following article which Miss Lillian Everett, 
Secretary of the Park Commission, has kindly prepared for the History 
of Fulton County. The data was for the census year 1930. 
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The management of the parks for 1934 is as follows: 

Park Committee of Council: G. Everett Millican, Chairman, H. M- 
Rantin, Dr. C. W. Childs, Dan Bridges, J. B. Alridge. 

General manager of parks, Geo. I. Simons; Assistant General man- 
ager, F. T. Whitley; Secretary Park Committee, Miss Lillian Everett. 


Name or Park LocaTION Acres VALUATION 
eet ee ae Fe ne Piedmont Ave. and Tenth St......... 185 $919,600.00 
Toe eet VANES ioe, ales Cherokee Ave. to S. Boulevard... 144 660,000.00 
“lLplkeewiooel Pete cee ee S. Pryor St. to Lakewood Ave... 370.9 202,537.50 
SM latcl closxcan lect kc ene nee Bankhead Ave. to Simpson St....... 81.85 _ 50,000.00 
ARON WC UL MRR Ae ee ose er ereccene ce Gordon and Peeples Streets.......... 2.145 22,000.00 
\ Wtaway IRR I A so tects oe Westminster and LaFayette Drive 7.04 20,000.00 
[Rershines Po intetean eee Peachtree and W. Peachtree Sts. -..... 13,200.00 


A Scene in Grant Park 


Spring daley Ranks sa. Edgewood Ave. and Waverly Way 6 13,200.00 
Ansleys Park yee ees ne eee Barksdale to Maddox Drive.......... 5.262 10,000.00 
ID et A Nc gory as deve ate en enc ed Lucile Ave. and Dargan Place... 2.7: 7,500.00 
TM ROVARE fe EAT GS So alee Soo eet oc Mozleya Driv yee eee 34 39,970.07 
Joyner Parkys st rer eee West North sAventie seen ee 2.028 9,900.00 
McClatchey Park ...Maddox Drive and Park Lane... 3.06 9,000.00 
*Cochranw anes -Holderness and Epworth Sts... 14 8,000.00 
S Adal banaue Catherine St. and Mayland Ave. 12 13,935.35 
Bubankss Panky ssee oe ....Prado and Barksdale Drive.......... 2.09 5,000.00 
Peachtree Place Parkway..........Peachtree St. and Peachtree PI. .095 5,000.00 
Aiiaiiewiaye ren ee Trinity, Aves and = Hain sinus ee 012 3,000.00 
rad OMe rs Seekers rae tate eee Westminster Triangle... ...... 220.00 
No. 1 Inman Triangle.............. Se Hitteenth Stile teem eae eee ae eee 200.00 
Pradovand Piedmont Circle No, 2200s ee ee as eee ea he 200.00 
parc pliane cand sW/eS iON ste Car eee eae ee 110.00 
Prado Circle No. 3 
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NAME OF PaRK LOCATION Acres VALUATION 
*Washington Park (Colored) .....Lena and Ollie Streets... 10.722 33,065.00 
Retenss Rarkwe scree es. Fowler St. and Fowler Drive...... 4.114 7,150.00 
Goldsboro [eid Zag = ene eee Goldsboro Rd. and Euclid Ave..... 1.64 2,500.00 
Asan Ga Candlen varices. ..Mayson, Euclidand McLendon Avs. 60 10,250.00 


Springdalem Parke ese ee. 
Wamonlecmsbarku eee ete 
Oak (Crove- Parks (22s ae Ponce de Leon—Druid Hills........ ...... 11,000.00 
Sloewehie Siok Tehidie sa 
Dell wood .Barke a 


Joseph E. Brown Park .............. Ormewood Ave. to Sally St... ..... 6,500.00 
Three Tracts—Rose and White; Rose and N. Lee, and Rose 
cara) welll Bev eA 8 5 ie eee seh) ae In ate ner ee ae 4,500.00 
Montgomery Point Park ............ Montgomery and Maddox Drive _.... 500.00 
Womala Teadie oe  e Fifteenth St. and Yonah Drive... 1.75 2,500.00 
Barksdale Triangle .................... Barksdalet Driv caresses ere ee 715.00 
Boulevard Triangle —...................- N. Boulevard and Greenwood Ave. ...... 500.00 
Dixon Place Parkway.................. Eleventh St. and Dixon Place... ..... 590.00 
Seventeenth St. Circle ............ Seventeenth St. and Inman Circle .088 400.00 
cad osmlrmeane em mere ees Pradomang stnmanm Ginc lees. ses nee 350.00 
Greenwood Triangle —........... Greenwood Ave. and Parkway Dr. ...... 300.00 
Fifteenth Street Circle... Peachtree and Fifteenth Streets. —.. 750.00 
Minas pile brik teee es eee Davis and Spencer Streets........... -..... 12,000.00 
Fifteenth Street Triangle... Fifteenth St. and Peachtree Cir. —... 1,000.00 
BGhosewood) Parks sss eset. Dalton St., Miller Reed Av., Eric St. —.... 27,200.00 
Pee ea ohnso nig haere ete (hil Wiel SSX, <2 ae ee ee 6,000.00 
* Atlanta Memorial Park .............. Fulton Co., North Side’ Drive 176 ...... 156,000.00 
N. Boulevard Park Triangle (2) Park Drive and North Boulevard ...... 550.00 
Maddox Drive Triangle........... Maddox Drive and Pradbo.............. ...... 330.00 
(Gamevelrian oe een eee, North Jackson and Summitt Ave. —.... 275.00 
Pans bane iriangles 5. Park Lane and Maddox Drive... .092 275.00 
Wedado™ Dnmtangle 22222222 en- Vedado Way and Greenwood Ave. ...... 275.00 
(Ontaniog Cancer een ene: Ontario and Stokes Avenue... -..... 275.00 
ACIVERCILC] GUN On aeeeeer tone very. Driver iste eee wees Seees 250.00 
Avreryan OtnCle sw NOjuelesen ese cae: Aer yer DTV ete meen ee ee ere 200.00 
Avery Tmangle No. 2....2-2:...../ AVCTIV ee DIIVG geese ere ae emer 165.00 
Connally Park (Colored) —....... Magnolia, Taliaferro and Foundry ~.... 2,500.00 
e/Bessie Branham Park 2-2... IKGTIE AW. O CLE 1 Cl eee ee 12 13,060.00 
Bdwevoodmaventiemilirrane] Clemens sel ee ee aoe ee ee 4,000.00 
DD elitay Par ire eee ee Edgewood Ave. and Delta Place —.... 4,000.00 
(Omen Par ken ee ee ee eek North Boulevard Park, Elkmont 
and Brookridge Drives.............. ...... 5,000.00 
Bis bein eye bea Koger oeteee eres. oo eoee: Glenn and Crumley Streets........ ...... 17,612.00 
Jase le Key Colt Course: 23.2 Additional Land Adjoining 
Glibelouses siteneess cee ee: 2,850.00 
*Principal Parks. 
Total Acreage in Park Property (Approximately) .......... 1500 Acres 
EG tellim Wiel Wee can cl eee err eR geek er ee ee $2,433,280.42 
Total Value Park Property (Inventory—1930) ................ 3,225,072.48 


PLAYGROUNDS 


The park department operated during the year 1930, thirty-four 
(34) playgrounds; twenty-nine (29) for white and five (5) for colored. 
They were under the direct supervision of trained directors and were 
opened to children under the age of sixteen for a period of about ten 
weeks during the summer season. 
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Attendance for the ten weeks, white .  . ¢ 244,071 
Attendance for ten weeks, colored . . : ; 57,026 
Total. 2 1. sn Mk ty fee ene oes me La a, 


TENNIS CouRTS 


Sixty double courts are in the parks throughout the city: all com- 
munity courts are free to the patrons of the parks. A charge of ten cents 
per hour is made for the use of all but three courts at Piedmont Park 
and at Grant Park, and these three courts, at both parks, are reserved 
for children under the age of fourteen, free of charge. 

The total amount derived for the twenty-one courts where a charge 
is made, $4,125.90 (1930). 


SWIMMING POOLS 


The six municipal swimming pools—five for white and one for 
colored are usually opened to the public for about three months during 
the summer. 


Children under the age of fourteen years, free: all over this age 
charged an admission fee of fifteen cents. 

Attendance of the swimming pools during 1930: 

Total paid and free, 588,572. Paid admission, 147,143 or a total in 
revenue to the city of $22,071.45. 


Name of pools and location: 


IPrechanomy, JPanel Iola... Piedmont Avenue—12th St. 
(Ghemanr, Perel IP oyolle ee ee Cherokee and Atlanta Ave. 
Wherekdlowe WPenele IP ee ee Bankhead Avenue 
Mozley Parks Poolve 58 Mozley Drive 
Oakland) City Park Pools 2... Holderness and Epworth Sts. 
Washington Park Pool (colored).................. Lena and Ollie Sts. 


GOLE COURSES 
Name and location : 


iL 1Piexaliaavern; Jewel (Chollit (Crome... Piedmont Park 
Boulevard and 10th St. 
& Jas. L. Key Golf Course........ On Old City Stockade Property 


Kalb Street 
ey SR A chet In Candler Park 
Mayson Avenue 
4 John A. White Park Golf Course........ In John A. White Park 
Beecher Street 
5 Bobby Jones Golf Course...2....... On Peachtree Battlefield. 


Candler Park Golf Course 


All nine-hole courses, a charge of twenty-five cents is made for play- 
ing each nine holes. 

Total number of players during the year 1930: 179,271 at twenty- 
five cents, $44,817.75. 
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A elub house at each course. 

An eighteen-hole course under construction, to be known as Bobby 
Jones Course, established on the Peachtree Battle Creek property, known 
as ““Atlanta Memorial Park.” 

CYCLORAMA 


A world-famous painting “The Battle of Atlanta,” housed in this 
Cyclorama building which cost approximately $162,000.00 to erect in 
1920-22. The painting weighs 18,000 pounds and is in a building 400 
feet in circumference and fifty (50) feet in height. It required three 
artists three years to paint this picture. 

During the past year (1930) the following number of visitors viewed 
this painting : 


Playing Golf 


1,513 children (school) and teachers 
4,775 delegates to conventions in Atlanta 
5,011 general paid admissions at 15¢ (for children) 
66,171 general paid admissions at 25¢ (for adults) 

The admission price to the Cyclorama has been reduced this year 
(731) to a general charge of 15c per person. 

ZOO 

The municipal zoo in Grant Park proves one of the most attractive 
features of the park system. 

The animals, 185 in number, with about forty-five varieties, have a 
valuation of $20,680.25 (1930). 
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The zoo is opened to the public (without charge) from 8:00 a. m. 
to 6:00 p. m. every day in the week. 


Park Department Personnel: 


Park Committee of Council Composed of five members appointed 
by the Mayor, each year. 

yeneral Manager of Parks Elected by Park Committee for a 
term of four years 

Assistant General Manager Elected by committee, + years 

Secretary Park Committee Elected by committee, 4 years 


Assistant Secretary 


Foreman of Piedmont Park 

Foreman of Grant Park 

Foreman of Forestry 

Florist 

Zoo Keeper 

Cyclorama Custodian and 
Lecturer 

Foremen of the four Golf Courses | 

Park Electrician. 

Foreman Construction B. Jones 
Golf Course and 

Between 90 and 100 outside em- 
ployees 


Employed by General 
Manager of Parks 


Old Post Office and City Hall 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HISTORY OF THE ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FROM THE BEGINNING TO DATE 


The history of the Chamber of Commerce is to such an extent the 
history of Atlanta and its leaders have been so largely the builders of 
our city that it is worth while to give some account of their activities 
in the History of Fulton County. 


ORIGIN AND Harty YRARS 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce succeeded the Atlanta Board of 
Trade in 1871. The Board of Trade was organized on April 26, 1866, 
just one year after the close of the Civil War, and its officers were: 

1866 to 1867—W. C. Clayton, president, and J. S. Peterson, sec- 
retary. 

1867 to 1871—W. M. Lowry, president, and Perino Brown, secre- 
tary. 

THE CHAMBER ORGANIZED 


The Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1871, with Major Ben- 
jamin EK. Crane as president, and he held this office until his death on 
January 15th, 1885. 

The other officers elected in 1871 were: W. J. Garrett, John H. 
James, A. Leyden, W. A. Moore, J. J. Meador and C. A. Pitts, vice- 
presidents; M. EH. Cooper, secretary, and W. H. Fuller, treasurer. 

There are no records accessible for the Board of Trade from 1866 to 
1871 and none for the Chamber of Commerce prior to 1883, but the 
“History of Atlanta,’ published by the Pioneer Society in 1902 and 
those of E. Y. Clarke, in 1881, and Wallace P. Reed, in 1889, show ex- 
traordinary progress in those early years. 


RAPID RECONSTRUCTION 


The wonderful rapidity of the progress made by those people in re- 
building Atlanta is shown by the increase of the city’s receipts: 


From GENERAL TAX 
1865 . ; ; : ; j fe oe 5 aS TL KGS IG) 
1866. F rs ; eons ‘ : 39,941.07 


Tn 1867, only two years after the people began to pick up bricks from 


the ashes to rebuild their stores and homes, the city’s receipts had grown 
to $289,723.58 and in 1873 they were $1,086,218.17. 
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The growth of population was so rapid that in five years from the 
time it was in ashes Atlanta had 21,789 people, as shown by the census 
of 1870. 

Wonderful reconstruction was accomplished in the face of serious 
obstacles, including an awful panic, a smallpox epidemic and a dis- 
tressing amount of poverty among the people of Atlanta and the sur- 
rounding country. E. Y. Clarke says of that period in his history: 

“Besides municipal reforms, the city government had also made 
great progress in the establishment of important public works, among 
these was the supplying of the city with water, at a cost of nearly a 
half-million dollars. Hunnicutt & Bellingrath, in 1875 and 1876, laid 
seventeen miles of pipe, all of which stood the test of two hundred pounds 
pressure to the square inch. : 

“Another most important step was the building of a street railway by 
teorge W. Adair and Richard Peters. This proved a valuable stimulus to 
the property of the city.” 

THE CoTron EXPOSITION oF 1881 


In the meantime the capitol of Georgia was removed to Atlanta, the 
Kimball House was built, and plans were laid for the Cotton Exposition 
of 1881, which gave a great stimulus to the rebuilding of the entire South. 
It was the beginning of an industrial revival, which continued until it 
evolved in the great development of the present time. 

One of the great constructive works of this early period was the es- 
tablishment of public schools in Atlanta. Steps to that end were taken 
only four years after the people began to rebuild the city. 


A NEw START FOR THE CHAMBER 


iy 


The Chamber of Commerce from 1871 to 1883 was small and oper- 
ating in poor quarters when the reorganization took place in the latter 
year. 

Major Benjamin Crane, the president, took the initiative for en- 
largement of the Sea by calling a meeting of the members and citi- 
zens on May 14th, 1883. It was well attended and much enthusiasm de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Henry Boylston called attention to the insufficiency of the rooms 
occupied and their unsatisfactory condition and urged the importance 
of a revival of interest in the Chamber of Commerce and the acquire- 
ment of commodious quarters “in keeping with the dignity and acknowl- 
edged commercial meee of the organization.” 

He was followed ] . P. Chamberlin, Louis Gholstin, Aaron Haas 
and President Crane, te strongly approved Mr. Bovlston’s suggestion. 
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On Mr. Boylston’s motion the initiation fee was fixed at $50 and by 
amendment offered by Mr. Fitzsimmons, it was made $100 after July 
1st of that year. 

A committee of five to solicit membership was appointed, consist- 
ing of Aaron Haas, Henry Boylston, Louis Gholstin, J. G. Oglesby and 
W. H. Venable. 

At a meeting on May 28th, this committee reported that 117 mem- 
bers had been secured and the president stated that the meeting had 
been called to take steps for the reorganization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A committee of three, composed of J. G. Oglesby, R. J. Lowry and 
Jacob Haas was appointed to collect the initiation fees and further steps 
for reorganization were as follows: 

A motion by Captain J. W. English that it was the sense of the body, 
“that the Chamber of Commerce should own its place of meeting,” was 
adopted. 

Then on motion of Mr. Boylston a committee of nine to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws was appointed as follows: 

Henry Boylston, John N. Dunn, Charles Currier, Frank E. Block, 
Dr. R. D. Spalding, Aaron Haas, Samuel M. Inman, Louis Gholstin. 

Then the following committee to select a suitable place of meeting 
was appointed: 

E. P. Chamberhn, J. G. Oglesby, J. W. English, D. M. Bain and 
Gall Dedd: 

On June 16th, when $5,000 of initiation fees had been collected, 
the committee on place of meeting submitted a report recommending 
the purchase of two small lots at the northeast corner of Pryor and 
Hunter streets, fronting 52%, feet on Pryor and running back 120 feet 
on one side and 125 feet on the other, for $14,340. 

The opposite corner, about the same size, was offered for $15,000. 

The Chamber then had 123 members, which the committee said could 
easily be increased to 200, giving a fund of $10,000. The committee 
recommended a $30,000 issue of serial bonds. to be paid $2,000 in five 
years and the remainder at the rate of $2,000 a year. With the fund 
so raised and the $10,000 from fees, making $40,000, the committee 
recommended the purchase of the site at the northeast corner of Pryor 
and Hunter streets, and the erection of a four-story brick building there- 
on at a cost of $25,000. 

This report was adopted on June 16th, 1883, and on the plan set 
forth the land at the northeast corner of Pryor and Hunter streets was 
bought and the four-story brick building, which still stands there, was 
erected as a home for the Chamber of Commerce. 
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The new constitution and by-laws were adopted on July 20th and 
on July 30th, with 113 members present, election under the new con- 
stitution and by-laws was held by ballot and the following officers were 
elected : 

Benjamin E. Crane, president; Augustus C. Wyly, first vice-presi- 
dent: Dr. R. D. Spalding, second vice-president; J. G. Oglesby, third 
vice-president ; Robert J. Lowry, treasurer. 

Aaron Haas, E. P. Chamberlin, Henry Boylston, Julius Dreyfus, 
James R. Wyle, James W. English. 

A charter incorporating the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce for 20 
years was granted by Judge W. R. Hammond on October 5th, 1883, 
upon petition of Benjamin E. Crane, A. C. Wyly, R. D. Spalding, J. G. 
Oglesby, Aaron Haas, J. Dreyfus, EK. P. Chamberlin, James R. Wylie, 
Henry Boylston and James W. English, represented in court by Wm. 
T. Newman. 


ORGANIZED UNDER CHARTER 


On October 12th, one week after the charter was granted, it was 


formally accepted by the incorporators and the members of the Cham- 
ber before charter were accepted as members and stockholders of the 
incorporated Chamber of Commerce. On November 13th, 1883, when 
the Chamber had 213 members, of whom 135 were represented in per- 
son or by proxy, the ballots of the 135 were cast for the officers and 
directors who had been elected before the charter was granted. 


Tur CHAMBER'S GROWING ACTIVITIES 


On February Ist, 1885, not long after the death of President Crane, 
the Chamber of Commerce held its first meeting in the new building 
on Pryor Street, and Vice-President A. C. Wyly, after congratulating 
the Chamber on its new home, reviewed the early history of the body in 
these words: 


“Taking a retrospective view of this Chamber of Commerce, com- 
mencing at its inception about thirteen years ago, when Major Crane 
came to me and suggested that we should try the experiment, follow- 
ing it through the dark days of the panic of 1873, when its members 
resolv ed to do all they could to sustain our local banks and did assist 
them greatly, following our little band when it left its little hall oppo- 
site the Kimball House and came to its new quarters over Dunn, Ogle- 
tree | & Company’s store on Alabama Street, remembering the days from 
1877 to 1883, when Major Crane and your humble servant divided the 
“ane of going from door to door each day and urging members to at- 
tend a meeting on change. When I think of all this, and then recur to 
the summer of 1883, when the business men of Atlanta rallied as one 
man and increased our members to nearly two hundred good and true 
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business men, and then look upon this magnificent building, 1 feel proud 
that I have been connected with this enterprise.” 

In those days the Chamber of Commerce was largely a trading cen- 
ter, with market reports, sales of commodities on call, and an arbi- 
tration committee to settle disputes arising from commercial transac- 
tions. Giades of commodities were adopted and inspectors were ap- 
pointed to inspect carloads of grain, flour and meat. 


Tur Lone AND SHoRT HAvL CLAUSE 


In those days the Chamber began the long fight to remove the dis- 
crimination against Atlanta in freight rates. 

On June 3rd, 1890, the directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
adopted the report of the transportation committee, drawn by its chair- 
man, 8. M. Inman, recommending the adoption by Congress of the 
long and short haul clause of the interstate commerce law. Also a 
bill authorizing railroads to issue mileage tickets to commercial trav- 
elers at reduced rates. 

THE Panic oF 1893 


Early in 1893 occurred one of the worst panics the country has ever 
seen. There was great financial stringency and money became very 
searce, so much so that there was hardly any means of moving the cot- 
ton crop. 

On August 14th, President Stewart Woodson called a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce to consider ways and means to meet the emer- 
gency and suggested that the associated banks of Atlanta issue clear- 
ing house certificates, based on their combined resources and credit, 
which would temporarily serve as currency. 

Mr. J. G. Oglesby said this had been done in other cities and moved 
the appointment of a committee to draw up a communication to the 
Atlanta banks requesting them to issue such certificates. 

The motion prevailed and J. G. Oglesby, E. P. Chamberlin, M. C. 
Kiser, Joel Hurt and Walker Inman were appointed. They promptly 
submitted a resolution asking the banks to issue the certificates and 
this action by the Chamber resulted in the issue of clearing house cer- 
tificates by the banks of Atlanta. That timely action relieved the sit- 
uation and aided materially in moving the cotton crop. 


Tar Corron States EXposrrron 


The Cotton States and International Exposition, which had been 
suggested by Mr. W. A. Hemphill in the depth of depression follow- 
ing the panic of 1893, took shape at a meeting of citizens held at the 
Chamber of Commerce in December of that year. 

It was a difficult time to start anything that required raising money. 
Mr. 8. M. Inman, who became chairman of the exposition finance com- 
mittee, afterwards said that conditions were so bad in 1893 that it 
sie ma to tell which of the merchants then on Whitehall Street were 
solvent. 
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Nevertheless, the whole community, by a heroic effort, prepared to 
put on a two-million-dollar fair when the clearings of the Atlanta banks 
were only 64 millions a year. The city made an appropriation, the 
county did $150,000 worth of grading, the citizens raised a guarantee 
fund and the work began early in 1894. 

The Chamber of Commerce cooperated actively with the Exposi- 
tion officers and directors and did a large part of the entertainment of 
the many distinguished visitors to the Exposition, who included Presi- 
dent Cleveland and a number of governors, among them William Me- 
Kinley, then Governor of Ohio and afterwards President of the United 
States, besides scores of mayors and other notables, including 3,500 
editors. 

SALE OF THE CHAMBER’s BUILDING 


The debt on the Chamber of Commerce Building, including a $30,- 
000 mortgage to the Travelers’ Insurance Company, had become bur- 
densome and the income from rents was hardly sufficient to meet the 
fixed charges and the expense of operation. 

After some negotiation with the mayor and council, begun in the 
latter part of President L. H. Beck’s administration ‘and | concluded 
soon after Mr. J. K. Orr became president, the building was sold to 
the City of Atlanta. 

The sale was consummated by the action of the City Council on 
August 5th, 1901, approved by Mayor Mims on August 13th and by 
the Chamber of Commerce on August 20th. The city paid the Cham- 
ber $7,500 for its equity in the building, subject to the $30,000 mort- 
gage in favor of the Travelers’ Insurance Company. 


First STEP FOR THE POsTOFFICE 


In January, 1899, a committee appointed by President T. B. Neal 
of the Chamber of Commerce, at the request of Congressman Living- 
ston, went to Washington to appear before the Public Buildings Com- 
mittee of the House in favor of an appropriation for a new Federal 


building. 
OFFICERS AND DrrRecTORS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 1883-1901 


Elected July 3, 1883, and re-elected November 13, 1883, after the 
Chamber was chartered. There were then 213 members who had _ paid 
initiation fees at $50 each, amounting to $10,300, 


Benjamin Eo Crane. . «  » ~. Eresident. 
Augustus C. Wyly . . First Vice-President. 
Dr. R. D. Spalding . . Second Vice-President. 
J. G Oglesby. . . . Third Vice-President: 
Robert 5a owry . .e" -) ee eee measurer 
DIRECTORS 
Aaron Haas. Julius Dreyfus. 
EH. P. Chamberlin. James R. W ylie. 


Henry Boylston. James W. English. 
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H. M. Cottingham, secretary from July 10, 1883, to August 19, 1885, 
when he resigned, and Mr. M. M Welch was alected to succeed him and 


served until January 8, 1889. 


Elected July 7, 1884: 


Benjamin EH. Crane 
Augustus C. Wyly 


R. D. Spalding 
J. G. Oglesby 
Robert J. Lowry 


Aaron Haas. 
EK. P. Chamberlin. 
Henry Boylston. 


1884 
President. 
ae Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
; : - Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 


Julius Dreyfus. 
James R. Wyle. 
J. W. English. 


President Crane died on January 15th, 1885. 


Hlected August 12, 1885: 
fobert J. Lowry 


R. D. Spalding . 
J. G. Oglesby 
Henry Boy Iston 
Paul Romare 


K. P. Chamberlin 
Julius Dreyfus. 
T. J. Hightower. 


These were 
Robert J. Lowry 
R. D. Spalding . 
J. G. Oglesby . 
Henry Boylston 
Paul Romare 


Julius Dreyfus. 
T. J. Hightower. 
HK. P. Chamberlin. 


1885 
President. 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
: : : Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 
J. W. English. 
He A. Puller: 
W. I. Simms. 
1886 


elected on July 6 to serve one year: 


President. 

Fare Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 


; : : Treasurer. 
Drrecrors 
H. A. Fuller. 
W. I. Simms. 


J. W. English. 
188% 


These were elected on July 4 to serve one year: 


Robert J. 
R. D. Spalding . 
J. G. Oglesby 
Henry Boylston 
Paul Romare 


T. J. Hightower. 
S. F. Woodson. 
W. I. Simms. 


Lowry 


P President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
, : : ‘Treasurer. 
DirEcTors 
EK. P. Chamberlin. 

W. I. Zachry. 

J. W. English. 
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1888 

Elected July 2, 1888: 
J. G. Oglesby ewe. 7a - resident. 
R. D. Spalding. . . . First Vice-President. 
Henry Boylston .  . . Second Vice-President. 
S. F. Woodson . . . Third Vice-President. 
Perl enRomare [ye 5 nt 4 4 Treasurer, 

Drrecrors 

R. J. Lowry. W. IL. Simms. 

T. J. Hightower. R. B. Bullock. 

W. I. Zachry. Hi}. P. Chamberlin. 


On January 8, 1889, H. G. Saunders was elected secretary and served 
until his death in February, 1896. 


1889 

Elected July 1, 1889: 
J. G. Oglesby cai a eee ee ereciqenit. 
R. D. Spalding. . . . First Vice-President. 
Henry Boylston . . . Second Vice-President. 
S. F. Woodson . . . Third Vice-President. 
Paul PRomaAre es oa a) 1 PS Preasurer 

DrirEcTORS 

R. J. Lowry. W. I. Simms. 

T. J. Hightower. R. B. Bullock. 

W. I. Zachry. K. P. Chamberlin. 


DEATH OF GRADY 
A special meeting was held on Christmas Day, 1889, to adopt reso- 
lutions on the death of Henry W. Grady. 
The committee which presented these resolutions was composed of 
these men: 


Julius L. Brown. R. D. Spalding. 
G. W. Adair. Hi. P. Chamberlin. 
H. B. Tompkins. 
1890 
Elected July 7, 1890: 
tufus B. Bullock 5 ; : President. 
Re Oopel ding 5 es 2k % “First Vice-President. 
IB}, IP, Clnensmloedhm 5  ¢ Second Vice-President. 
S. F. Woodson , 5 6  Alameel WieesiPresuckenn:. 
Paul Romare . : : , ; : : Treasurer, 
DirECTORS 
R. J. Lowry. J. G. Oglesby. 
A.D. Adair. . Aaron Haas. 
W. I. Zaechry. G. W. Sciple. 
1891 
Elected July 6, 1891: 
Rufus B. Bullock oe . President. 
ReDinspeldime =r = - “First Vice-President. 


S. P. Chamberlin . F ; Second Vice-President. 
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S. F. Woodson 
Paul Romare . 


J. G. Oglesby. 
R. J. Lowry. 
Aaron Haas. 


Hlected July 5, 1892: 
Rufus B. Bullock 
R. D. Spalding . 


E. P. Chamberlin . , 


S. F. Woodson 
Paul Romare . 


J. G. Oglesby. 
H. G. Saunders. 
W. I. Zachry. 


Elected July 3, 1893: 


Stewart F. Woodson 


R. D. Spalding . 


EK. P. Chamberlin . 


Rutus B. Bullock 
Paul Romare . 


R. J. Lowry. 


J. G. Oglesby. 
H. G. Saunders. 


Elected July 9, 1894: 


Stewart F. Woodson 


R. D. Spalding . 
HH. P. Chamberlin 
Rufus Bullock 
Paul Romare . 


2. J. Lowry. 


J. G. Oglesby. 
x W. Seiple. 


Elected July 1, 1895: 


Stewart FE. Woodson 


R. D. Spalding . 
EK. P. Chamberlin 
R. B. Bullock . 
Paul Romare . 


Third Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 
Directors 
AY De Adanur: 
WW. L Zachry. 
G. W. Sciple. 
1892 


: : : President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 

R. J. Lowry. 

Aaron Haas. 

G. W. Sciple. 

1893 


; President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
Treasurer, 


Directors 


Aaron Haas. 
Geo. W. Sciple. 
Jas. W. English. 


1894 


Ss 6 oo  eweasilerdtie 
First Vice-President. 

Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 

Treasurer, 
DIRECTORS 

Aaron Haas. 

J. W. English. 

H. G. Saunders. 


1895 


so 6  IPrRasialendtis 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 
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R. J. Lowry. 
J. G. Oglesby. 
H. G. Saunders. 


Direcrors 
S. M. Inman. 
J. W. English. 
Geo. W. Sciple. 
1896 


I. G. Saunders, secretary, died February, 1896, and resolutions of 
regret were adopted at a meeting of the directors on February 25th, and 
V. V. Bullock was elected to succeed him. 


ieee Nea) 

K. P. Chamberlin 
Rutus B. Bullock 
George W. Sciple 
Paul Romare 


J. G. Oglesby. 
R. J. Lowry. 
J. W. English. 


T. B. Neal 

KE. P. Chamberlin 
tutus B. Bullock 
George W. Sciple 
Paul Romare 


J. G. Oglesby 
R. J. Lowry. 
J. W. English. 


T. B. Neal 

J. G. Oglesby . 
Rufus B. Bullock 
Lewis H. Beck . 
Paul Romare 


(ieorge W. Sciple. 
Clarence Knowles. 
Stewart F. Woodson. 


Lewis H. Beck 
gn 1635 INIERIL 
HY. C. Peters 

di; xe ier 
Paul Romare 


A. McD. Wilson. 
George W. Sciple. 
Robert J. Lowry. 


: President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
, ; Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 
S. F. Woodson. 
L. H. Beck. 
Ih, (CO, leeks, 


; ae: President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President, 
Third Vice-President. 
; : Treasurer. 
DirEcrors 
S. F. Woodson. 
L. H. Beck. 
Hi Crmeberenc: 
1898 
: President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
: : Treasurer, 
DIRECTORS 
[eer tine 
Robert J. Lowry. 
Hj. C. Peters. 
1899-1900 
5 President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Third Vice-President. 
, : : Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 
Clarence Knowles. 
Stewart F. Woodson. 
Oscar Pappenheimer. 
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ConsoLiparep Wire Business MeEN’s LEAGUE 
On January 1, 1901, the Atlanta Business Men’s League was con- 
solidated with the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, the board of direc- 
tors was enlarged and the officers and directors at the beginning of 1901 
were : 


LSE Beck» er eee en ee President. 
E. C; Peters . . . » #£«'¥First Vice-President. 
ds Iq Ori ere: ree. Second Vice-President. 
Oscar Pappenheimer . . ‘Third Vice-President. 
DirRECTORS 

Jacob Haas. J. Frank Beck. 

George W. Sciple. Robert F. Maddox. 

R. J. Lowry. Forrest Adair. 

A. MeD. Wilson. Joseph Jacobs. 

David Woodward. Louis Newelt. 

W. A. Hemphill. H. Y. McCord. i 

John Oliver. W. L. Cosgrove. 


Thomas H. Martin was elected secretary December, 1900. 


J. K. Orr’s ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of President J. K. Orr (1901-2-3) was a busy 
one, with many phases of activity which there is not space to relate, but 
the outstanding features were: 

Organization of the Freight Bureau. 

Raising $250,000 for a Presbyterian university. 

Organizing the Greater Georgia Association. 

Creating the Manufacturers’ Exhibit. 

Securing the new postoffice building. 


Tur UNIVERSITY CAMPAIGN 


The Presbyterians had planned to unite two existing institutions 
in a great university and locate it here, provided the people of Atlanta 
should contribute $250,000 for the greater institution. 

Raising this fund was an Atlanta affair, conducted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. President Orr led one of the most spirited cam- 
paigns ever put on in Atlanta and in two or three weeks the subscrip- 
tion was completed. 

In that campaign the Atlanta Spirit asserted itself strongly and lib- 
eral subscriptions to the Presbyterian University fund were made by 
members of the other churches. , 

Though Atlanta had done its part handsomely in raising the de- 
sired $250,000 for a Presbyterian university, the consolidation of the 
existing institutions was not accomplished because of divergent views 
among the Presbyterian leaders, and Atlanta’s subscription was not 
called for, but the work of that campaign was not lost, for the superb 
spirit of the people and the generous cooperation of all denominations. 
carried forward a high development of the Atlanta Spirit, which has 
borne fruit an hundred-fold in the years that followed. 
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THE GREATER GEORGIA ASSOCIATION 


Important pioneer work in advertising Georgia’s resources was the 
organization by Mr. Orr and associates of the Greater Georgia Associa- 
tion in 1903. Its object was to advertise Georgia agricultural opportu- 
nities in Western faim journals and the opportunities for manufactur- 
ing in the daily newspapers of Northern cities. 

Eleven thousand dollars, of which Atlanta contributed four thousand, 
were raised in thirty Georgia communities and spent in advertising the 
State. Several thousand inquiries were received and some of the in- 
quirers came down to look Georgia over, but few remained. 

There was more prejudice against Southern conditions then than 
now, but that pioneer work paved the way for the present. 

In the interest of that work Mr. Orr and Captain Evan P. Howell, 
then Mayor of Atlanta, traveled over the State and made a number of 
speeches for the development of Georgia’s resources. The agitation of 
that year bore fruit in later organized efforts to build up agriculture and 
industry. 

THe Manuracturers’ Exuipir 


A fine feature of that administration was the exhibit of articles made 
in Atlanta. It was imstalled in Piedmont Park by a committee headed 
by Mr. J. P. Stevens, and did much to create interest in home industry. 

The first month of Mr. Orr’s administration was signalized by the 
organization of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, with Harry T. Moore as 
traffic manager. Mr. W. EH. Newill was the first president and other 
leaders from the first were: J. K. Orr, Sam D. Jones, later president 
of the bureau, and Louis Gholstin. For 29 years, under the direction of 
Mr. Moore, the freight bureau was an effective agency for the improve- 
ment of freight rates. 

For a New PostoFrricr 


During Mr. Orr’s administration a committee was appointed to urge 
upon the Government the erection of a new and larger postoffice build- 
ing. 

The following committee to join the Mayor in meeting the Con- 
gressional Committee was appointed : 

EK. C. Peters. R. F. Shedden. 

J. W. Pope. J. P. Stevens 

The committee, with Mayor Howell and Mr. Hoke Smith, met the 
Congressional Committee and convinced them that the old postoffice was 
entirely inadequate. The result was the purchase by the Federal Goy- 
ernment of the block at the corner of Walton and Forsyth streets and 
the erection of a million-dollar postoffice building thereon. 


DURING MR. ORR’S ADMINISTRATION 
1901-1902 


A New Constitution ADOPTED 


On May 29th, 1901, a new constitution was adopted and the time 
for the annual election of officers and directors was changed from July 
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to the last Tuesday in November, the terms of office to be two years, half 
the board to be elected each year. 

Under the new constitution the following officers were elected July 
Ist, 1901, to serve the ensuing year: 


ds, 16 (Ore ; ; 2 , ; ; : President. 
i. C.. Peters . 3 “2. 9 Witet VicesPresident, 
R. F. Maddox ; 7 a Second Vice-President. 
Jee brani. Beckinine ll sn ne hindieVicemenesrd ent 
iN, Whe Ue 5 5 ¢ f 5 5 F Treasurer. 
Directors 

J. Wiley Pope. D. O. Dougherty. 

T. D. Meador. R. F. Shedden. 

W. A. Hemphill. M. Rich. 


On the death of Mr. W. A. Hemphill in August J. P. Stevens was 
elected to succeed him. 

Mr. T. H. Martin served as secretary through 1901, and on his resig- 
nation in December, Walter G. Cooper was elected secretary. He served 
from January ist, 1902, to February, 1919. 


1903 

Elected November, 1902: 
Js Orvis<! ... J) Fe ee aor . President. 
ls (Cp ewes 5 lgSCSsC i War SIC eon. 
R. F. Maddox . .  . Second Vice President 
J. Frank Beck : . . Third Vice-President. 
IN, Ibe Iommi 4 ? ; : : : 5 Treasurer. 

Directors 
J. Wiley Pope. J. P. Stevens. 
T. D. Meador. D. O. Dougherty. 


R. F. Shedden. M. Rich. 


CHARTER AXV 
THE CHAMBER’S GROWING ACTIVITY 
R. F. MADDOX’S ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of Mr. Maddox was a busy one. It chief ac- 
complishments were : 

Securing a reduction of freight rates from the East and Ohio River 
points to Atlanta, estimated by traffic men to amount to a million dol- 
lars a year. 

First steps taken for the erection of an auditorium, which was con- 
sidered by the directors on March 19, 1904, and at five meetings in 1905, 

Mediation between the railroads, the city and property owners, which 
resulted in building the Washington Street viaduct. 

Securing for Atlanta in 1904 the 1905 meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and entertaming them in 1905. 

Aiding the City Council in negotiations with the stockholders of the 
Piedmont Exposition Company, which resulted in the purchase of Pied- 
mont Park by the city, which secured for $60,000 some 189 acres, worth 
many times its cost. 

Aiding citizens of West End in raising a fund for the purchase of 
Captain E. P. Howell’s lot and the establishment of Howell Park by 
the city. 


DURING MR. MADDOX’S ADMINISTRATION 


: 1904 

Elected November 24th, 1903: 
Robert F. Maddox . , i ar: : : President. 
Samuel D. Jones : : f First Vice-President. 
Frank M. Inman . ; : Second Vice-President. 
J. Frank Beck ; : ; Third Vice-President. 

Dirgcrors 

David Woodward. J. Wiley Pope. 

Lewis Newelt. J. P. Stevens. 

Robert L. Foreman. M. Rich. 

1905 
Robert F. Maddox ; ; : , , President. 
Samuel D. Jones . . . °#£¥First Vice-President. 
J. Wiley Pope . . . Second Vice-President. 
David Woodward. .  . Third Vice-President. 
Joseph T. Orme. ; ; ; : F Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS 

Asa G. Candler. Lewis Newelt. 

eee leaxome Robert L. Foreman. 

Wm. H. Kiser. Harvey L. Anderson. 


During these years the Southern Railway built the Terminal Station 
under the direction of President Samuel Spencer of that company, a 
native of Georgia, and the railways entering Atlanta spent about five 
millions in improvements. 
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The Atlanta, Birmingham, and Atlantic Railway, projected by Mr. 
H. M. Atkinson, was completed as far as Montezuma. Its completion 
to Atlanta was celebrated in 1908 by a Chamber of Commerce banquet 
at which Mr. Atkinson was the guest of honor. 

Adoption of resolutions asking Congress to establish a national park 
on the battlefields of Atlanta and connect them with boulevards. 

Starting the movement for a 1910 exposition by organizing a com- 
mittee of 25, with Mr. Maddox as chairman. This start, made near the 
close of Mr. Maddox’s administration, resulted in raising $335,000 for 
the exposition during the early part of Sam D. Jones’ administration. 
That movement, later in Mr. Jones’ term, was diverted to building the 
Auditorium-Armory. 


THe PurcHASE oF PrepMonr Park 


At a meeting of directors on May 3rd, 1904, the purchase of Pied- 
mont Park by the city was discussed and that evening, at a meeting of 
the membership, Joseph Hirsch offered a resolution favoring the pur- 
chase. 

The matter was discussed by M. F. Amorous, chairman of the Coun- 
cil committee on the subject, who said that the Piedmont Exposition 
Company had $40,000 preferred and $60,000 of common stock and $60,- 
000 of bonds. He thought the city would assume payment of the bonds 
if the stock were donated. 

Mr. Jack J. Spalding suggested this proposition to the city and was 
active and instrumental in bringing about the donation of their stock 
in the park to the city by the stockholders. 

The project was discussed by Aldermen Woodward and Harwell, 
H. L. Schlesinger, Judge George Hillyer, Hugh T. Inman and Hoke 
Smith, who favored the purchase at reasonable cost. 

Mr. Hirsch’s resolution was unanimously adopted and a canvass of 
the stockholders of the Piedmont Exposition Company resulted im the 
donation of their stock to the City of Atlanta. 

Thus the city acquired for $60,000—189 acres of land which is worth 
today many times its cost and its development and use as a public park 
has been a great benefit to the people of Atlanta.. 


Freicutr Rares 


Steps to bring about a reduction of Atlanta’s freight rates were taken 
at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce held in the Piedmont Hotel 
on May 3rd, 1904, when the body adopted resolutions by Mr. Hoke 
Smith in support of the Atlanta Freight Bureau and asking that the 
Georgia Railroad Commission present the matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

A meeting of the Chamber on October 18th, 1904, adopted unani- 
mously resolutions by Mr. J. R. Gray, declaring the then existing freight 
rates unjust to “Atlanta and discriminating in favor of other cities, that 
all efforts to secure a removal of these discriminations had failed, that 
the Chamber of Commerce pledge its support to the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau in its fight for fair rates for Atlanta and that the Chamber ask 
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the Mayor and Council and the County Commissioners to grant the rail- 
roads no concessions or franchises for their desired extensions until they 
had made an adjustment of freight rates fair to Atlanta. 

The Mayor and Council and the County Commissioners acceded to 
this request and refused to grant any of the requests of the railroads 
for concessions enabling them 1 to make extensions which they had planned. 

This situation led to sharp discussion and some bitterness, but 
through the good offices of Mr. 8. M. Inman the railroad executives were 
brought to see the wisdom and justice of meeting Atlanta in conference. 
Accordingly, a conference of traffic managers wih a committee of seven 
leading citizens was held and the freight situation was gone into thor- 
oughly, with the result that Atlanta was given a horizontal reduction of 
rates estimated at a million dollars a year. 


THE AUDITORIUM 


At the first meeting of directors in 1905, on January 9th, President 
Maddox called attention to the need of an auditorium, which the Mayor 
had recommended, in his message, and said that the city paid $3,000 a 
year to the Miltary and if $3,500 were added to it, it would pay the in- 
terest on $100,000 of bonds, which would build the Auditorium. 

W. H. Kiser and Asa G. Candler endorsed the president’s sugges- 
tion and on F. J. Paxon’s motion the directors approved the idea and 
Asa G. Candler, W. H. Kiser and Sam D. Jones were appointed a com- 
mittee to take up the matter and see what could be done. 

On September 9th, 1905, the Committee on Auditorium made a re- 
port recommending that the city build an Auditorium at a cost of $200,- 
000, the building re be erected in connection with a city hall. The re- 
port was signed by Asa G. Candler, Sam D. Jones and W. H. Kiser. 


Tur Exposition Provgecr 


The first step for the 1910 exposition was taken by President Mad- 
dox on November 4th. 1905, when he cee a meeting of citizens to 
consider it. . 

That meeting organized a committee of twenty-five, with Mr. Maddox 
as president. Early the next year in Sam D. Jones’ administration, that 
committee raised $335,000 for the exposition, 


For A NationsaL Park 


On September 5th, 1905, the directors, on receipt of a communication 
from the Confederate veterans favoring a National Military Park, 
adopted the following: 

“Resolved by the directors of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce that 
our Senators and Representatives be requested to take up the matter of 
making a National park of the battle Sane around Atlanta, includ- 
ing the site of the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864, the Peachtree Creek 
battlefield and the battlefield of Ezra Church, all of which should be 
connected by a driveway or military boulevard.” 

Here it may be noted that in 1906, during Sam D. Jones’ adminis- 
tration, a joint committee of the Chamber of Commerce and the City 
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Council went to Minneapolis and secured from the Grand Army of the 
Republic a strong and unanimous endorsement of the proposed National 
park of Atlanta. The Grand Army leaders were very cordial and treated 
the Atlanta committee with great courtesy. 


Howennt ParKx 


In the fall of 1905, after the death of Hon. Evan P. Howell, a fund 
of $5,000 was raised by subscription and Captain Howell’s front yard, 
at the corner of Gordon and Peeples streets, was bought for $15,000, one- 
third paid in cash and the equity presented to the city on condition that 
it pay the remaining $10,000 and maintain the place permanently as a 
public park. The eift was accepted by the city and Howell Park was 
established. 

This was suggested by Mr. Fred Wagener, a citizen of West End, and 
J. N. McHachern, W. B. Disbro and others joined Mr. Wagener in offer- 
ing to contribute. The committee to raise the fund was organized at 
the Chamber a few days later and, after several meetings and some can- 
vassing, raised the $5,000 required. 


For A SYSTEM oF PARKS 


On September 5th, the secretary referred to the movement for Howell 
Park in which he had an active part, and called attention to the need 
for a system of parks under a general plan. 

On motion of David Woodward, seconded by R. L. Foreman, a reso. 
lution was ese valling attention to the need for an adequate sys- 
tem of parks, declaring that the time was ripe for the city authorities 
to take ene for the beautification of Atlanta and suggesting that the 
Park Board and the Mayor and Council engage the services of eminent 
men to lay out a system of parks and public places adequate to the needs 
of a great and growing city. 


SAM D. JONES’ ADMINISTRATION 


1906 
Elected November 28th, 1905: 
Samuels Ds Jomesi ese . President. 
J. Wiley Pope wart: ‘First Vice-President. 
David Woodward . .  . Second Vice-President. 
Int, dl, IPO  - : ; : Third Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS 
Asa G. Candler. Forrest Adair. 
William H. Kiser. John W. Grant. 
Robert L. Foreman. Harry L. Schlesinger. 


Mr. Sam D. Jones’ administration as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce during 1906 was signalized by: 
Raising $335,000 for an exposition. 
Building of the Washington Street viaduct. 
Launching the movement for the Auditorium-Armory. 
he urgent need of an armory for the National Guard troops of At- 
lanta developed during the administration of Mr. Jones, and out of this 
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grew the big Auditorium-Armory, which has been the scene of so many 
important enterprises for the past twenty-five years. Atlanta’s troops in- 
cluded the Fifth Georgia Regiment of infantry, the Governor’s Horse 
cae and the Atlanta “Artillery. 


There had been talk of the need of a great auditorium, for even then 
Atlanta was a convention city, and there were ereat occasions when as- 
semblies of our own people had no adequate place of meeting. And 
early in 1905 the Chamber of Commerce had appointed a committee 
for that purpose. 

The two ideas came together, the need of an armory and the need of 
an auditorium, and there was a meeting of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, presided over by President Jones, at which the matter took 
shape. 

In the meantime another great enterprise of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the proposed Exposition of 1910, had made great progress and 
$335,000 had been raised for its guarantee fund. 


Tur EXposirion COMMITTEE 


In pursuance of a resolution the following Exposition Committee 
was announced by President Maddox, who was elected chairman: 

Governor J. M. Terrell, Robert F. Maddox, Clark Howell, Forrest 
Adair, John W. Grant, Joseph Hirsch, Preston S. Arkwright, E. R. 
DuBose, James R. Gray, Alex W. Smith, Joel Hurt, John Temple 
Graves, Sam D. Jones, H. T. Inman, D. Woodward, F. J. Paxon, Asa 
G. Candler, J. K. Orr, J. 8S. B. Thompson, J. W. English, J. J. Spalding, 
W. L. Peel, Frank Hawkins, H. M. Atkinson, Walter G. Cooper. 

On motion of Forrest Adair, the following committee on plan was 
appointed: Alex W. Smith, chairman; Sam D. Jones, J. K. Orr, J. J. 
Spalding and Walter G. Cooper. 

Much enthusiasm resulted and by May 31, 1906, the canvassing com- 
mittees had secured subscriptions amounting to $335,000. About that 
time some leading citizens began to be doubtful about the success of the 
exposition in 1910 and feared it would disturb business. This view 
gained ground, and when S. M. Inman was called into counsel he ad- 
vised postponement. 

His suggestion was adopted and further efforts to complete the expo- 
sition fund were abandoned. 

At a meeting held at the Chamber of Commerce on October 16, 
Mayor Woodw ard suggested that the Auditorium-Armory ought to be 
built and owned by the city. In this Mayor-Elect Joyner ae and 
the following resolution by James R. Gray, seconded by Asa G. Candler 
and W. R. Joyner, was unanimously adopted; 

“Resolved, That the chairman appoint a committee of twenty-five 
to go before the Mayor and General Council and urge upon them the 
building of the Auditorium-Armory by the city; this committee also to 
suggest to the Mayor and General Council a financial plan by which this 
may be done.” : 


Robert F. Maddox, chairman of the meeting, appointed the follow- 
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ing committee of twenty-five, which ultimately became the president and 
director of the Auditorium-Armory Company : 

James R. Gray, chaitman; Robert F. Maddox, Clark Howell, Asa G. 
Candler, J. W. English, Walter G. Cooper, Clifford L. Anderson, W. L. 
Peel, C. KE. Caverly, J. J. Spalding, Wilmer L. Moore, R. S. Wessels, 
P. 8. Arkwright, Sam D. Jones, F. J. Paxon, J. K. Orr, E. R. DuBose, 
John Temple Graves, Burton Smith, Frank Hawkins, W. T. Gentry, 
J. W. Pope, John KE. Murphy, David Woodward, and George W. Sciple. 

At a meeting of the committee on October 19th, 1906, Chairman 
Gray appointed the following gentlemen as a construction committee : 
J. J. Spalding, Sam D. Jones, Asa G. Candler, C. Anderson, P. S. Ark- 
wright. 

On October 19, J. R. Gray, chairman of the committee of twenty- 
five; Sam D. Jones and Colonel Clifford Anderson, representing the 
military organizations, appeared before the Mayor and General Council 
and asked that it adopt a resolution recommending to the Council of 
1907 an appropriation of $75,000 for the first payment on the Audito- 
rium-Armory, and also asked the appointment of a committee of five tc 
co-operate with the citizens’ committee. 

On the motion of Alderman F. A. Quillian and Councilmen Ellis 
and Roberts the council concurred and appointed this committee to co- 
operate with the citizens’ committee: F. A. Quillian, H. C. Peters, W. A. 
Hancock, HE. W. Martin, EK. E. Pomeroy. 

The following plan was adopted: The Auditorium-Armory Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $75,000, to be organized and the stock to 
be subscribed by the citizens and ten per cent collected; that company 
to buy the lot 200x300 feet at the northeast corner of Courtland and 
Gilmer streets, issue bonds for $175,000, payable serially in seven years, 
and sell the company’s equity to the city for $75,000, the city to pay off 
the bonds in seven years and own the Auditorium-Armory. 

To earry out this plan, President Gray, of the Auditoriuam-Armory 
Company, in pursuance of its resolution, appointed this building com- 
mittee: John E. Murphy, C. L. Anderson, R. 8. Wessels, W. L. Peel, 
J.R. Gray. At the first meeting of this committee John EK. Murphy was 
elected chairman and Walter G. Cooper secretary. 

The main difficulty was in floating the bonds, which were not a direct 
obligation of the city. At that point Colonel Peel’s financial ability 
came to the aid of the enterprise and he succeeded in selling the bonds 
at par to an insurance company. 

Selling $75,000 worth of stock was begun at a meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce directors with a few other leading citizens who subscribed 
$4,000 each to the stock of the Auditorium-Armory Company: Those 
subscribers were: 

David Woodward, Frank Hawkins, Atlanta Journal, Atlanta Geor- 
gian, Sam D. Jones, E. R. DuBose, C. L. Anderson, Robert F. Maddox, 
Atlanta Constitution, Southern Bell Telephone Co., John E. Murphy, 
C. E. Caverly, Peters Land Company. 

With that handsome start, President Jones and General Clifford An- 
derson took the streets together and raised the remainder of the $75,000. 
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The company was then organized in legal form and the joint committee 
from the Chamber of Commerce and the City Council proceeded to build 
the Auditorium-Armory on plans made by Morgan and Dillon, with 
Gude & Walker as the contractors. 

The construction period ran through Mr. J. Wiley Pope’s and half 
of Mr. Asa Candler’s administrations, and the building was completed 
just in time to be opened with a banquet to President-Elect Taft in Jan- 
uary, 1909. The banquet room thus came to be known as Taft Hall. 

As the Auditorium neared completion, Colonel Peel, then serving as 
a member of the building committee, conceived the idea of organizing 
the Atlanta Music Festival Association and raising a fund to buy a great 
organ for the main hall. 


J. WILHY POPEH’S ARMINISTRATION 


1907 
Hlected November 27th, 1906: 
J. Wiley Pope oO ede 4 OO, -Prasident 
David Woodward. : ; First Vice-President. 
FP. J. Paxon . . .  . Second Vice-President. 
Robert L. Foreman .  . Third Vice-President. 
Joseph Ts Qnme v= 4s) 5 0 = 2 Wnessuren 
DIRECTORS 
George W. Parrott. W. S. Duncan. 
Forrest Adair. E. C. Callaway. 
Harry L. Schlesinger. C. HE. Caverly. 


Important works of Mr. Pope’s administration were : 

Organized the Auditorium-Armory Company, which was underwrit- 
ten during Sam D. Jones’ administration. 

Took action for extension of the city limits. 

Established a commercial exchange with full telegraphic reports of 
cotton, stocks, grain, ete. 

Raised $5,000 for the Georgia Immigration Society. 

Celebrated Georgia Day at the Jamestown Exposition. 

Kntertained the International Cotton Spinners’ Conference. 

Secured a meeting of the National Association to Promote Industrial 
Kducation. 

Kntertained the International League of Press Clubs. 

Raised $1,000 for the Atlantic and Great Western Canal and sent 
a committee before a Congressional committee to advocate it. 

Held a conference of fifty leading men on Sunday after the Neal 
Bank failure to prevent runs on banks next day. The meeting developed 
sound conditions in Atlanta and reassured business men. 

Adopted a resolution favoring extension of the W. & A. R. R. to the 
sea. 

The Chamber of Commerce took an active part this year in work to 
secure desirable immigration for Georgia and raised $5,000 by subserip- 
tion for that purpose. A native of Scotland was sent to that country to 
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invite immigration and a number of Scotsmen were brought to this 
State. 

The work on the Auditorium-Armory was carried forward and was 
well under way when Mr. Candler became president in 1908, 

Karly in the year the Chamber of Commerce secured an appropria- 
tion by the Mayor and General Council of Atlanta for the Georgia Build- 
ing at the Jamestown Exposition of that year. 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON SPINNERS 

The first international conference of Cotton Spinners ever held in 
this country met in Atlanta this year on October 7, 8 and 9 on the joint 
invitation of the Governor, the Mayor and the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, and these bodies jointly acted as hosts and entertainers of that 
ereat body. 

The committee on civic improvement, headed by R. L. Foreman, con- 
tinued its work to arouse public sentiment in favor of a comprehensive 
plan for civic improvements and the establishment of parks and play- 
grounds, especially in congested districts of the city, and convenient to 
the masses of working people. This pioneer work made a strong impres- 
sion on the public mind and prepared it for developments that came 
later. 

ASA G. CANDLER’S ADMINISTRATION 
1908-1909 


Completed the Auditorium-Armory. 

Held a mass meeting and urged Congress to establish an Appalachian 
Forest Reserve. 

Made a special repoit on amendments to the garnishment law, had 
bills introduced in the Legislature and secured a favorable report. 

Entertained Oscar Strauss, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 

Investigated the needs of Atlanta and recommended a bond issue of 
$1,500,000 for water works, sewage disposal, schools, Grady Hospital, 
and a crematory. Secured favorable action by Council and the appoint- 
ment of a bond commission. 

Celebrated the arrival of the first train on the A. B. & A. R. R. 

Raised $3,000 for entertainment of Confederate veterans. 

Received the first report on a plaza by Haralson Bleckley. 

Called and organized the Southeastern Road Congress. 

Sent delegates to the Rivers and Harbors Congress and the Southern 
Commercial Congress. 

Secured medical inspection of city schools. 

Entertained the National Association for Industrial Education, 

Presented the best exhibit of technical schools up to that time. 

Opened the Auditorium with a banquet to President-Elect W. H. 
Patt. 

The Auditorium Committee organized the Atlanta Music Festival 
Association and bought the big organ. Arranged for Sunday concerts 
at the Auditorium. 

Entertained the Conference for Education in the South. 

Entertained the Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association. 
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Organized and put on an Automobile Show at the Auditorium and 
conducted Automobile Week. 

The Music Festival Association held the first music festival in the 
Auditorium. 

Called the Southern Hook-worm Conference. 

Mr. Candler’s administration was one of great progress for Atlanta, 
and in this the Chamber of Commerce took a leading part. 

At the beginning of that period Atlanta had eighty -two miles of streets 
without water and on some important streets the water mains were too 
small. A fire had destroyed a million dollars worth of property near the 
Terminal Station because there was not enough water to subdue the 
flames. 

A third of Atlanta’s area, with 50,000 residents, was without water 
mains or sewers and the people had to depend on wells and surface 
closets. Of such closets there were then 11,000 within the city limits. 

There was no adequate provision for sewage disposal and the city was 
threatened with damage suits by suburban residents because of the offen- 
sive outfall from the main trunk sewers. 

Under these conditions, Atlanta had a high death rate, twenty-four 
per thousand. The plant for burning garbage was outgrown and there 
was sore need of a larger incinerator. 

The original Grady Hospital, built years before, was far from ade- 
quate for the public need, which was very great then, as private hos- 
pitals at that time were few and small. 

Of thirty school buildings used by public schools, thirteen were 
wooden structures, in which 7,000 children were at school. 

Few were aware of the gravity of the situation and it was the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that made the investigation which brought the facts 
before the public and proposed the bond issue, voted by the people in 
February, 1910, which provided $3,000,000 for sewage disposal plants, 
a crematory, extension of water mains, the building of the larger Grady 
Hospital, and the erection of a number of school buildings. 

These measures, within a few years, reduced the rate of mortality 
from twenty-four to sixteen per thousand, which meant the saving of 
one thousand lives a year for Atlanta. 

The panic of 1907 had caused serious depression and Atlanta suffered 
with other communities. Many worthy men were out of work with no 
prospect of employment. Some time before that Dr. T. D. Longino. 
then in Council, had proposed a bond issue for public improvements. 

In the depth of depression, Harry L. Schlesinger published a card sug- 
gesting a bond issue by the city for work which would give employment 
to many who badly needed it. At that time the Associated Charities 
were swamped with applications for relief and Mr. Schlesinger’s sugges- 
tion attracted attention. . 

On motion of Vice-President F. J. Paxon the following committee 
was appointed to consider the matter: 

Frederic J. Paxon, Albert Steiner, K. K. Kelly, L. J. Daniel, Forrest 
Adair, A. R. Colcord, W. L. Peel, H. L. Schlesinger, Walter G. Cooper, 
Asa G. Candler, J. R. Smith, George Muse, Geo. H. Sims, W. D. Ellis, 
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Jr., John E. Murphy, David Woodward, Jacob Haas, M. F. Amorous, 
Hugh T. Inman, J. G. Woodward, V. H. Kriegshaber, Frank Edmond- 
son, H. V. Carter, Thomas D. Meador, M. R. Wilkinson, Joseph A. Me- 
Cord, Samuel A. Carter. 

At the first meeting of the committee, Mr. Paxon was unanimously 
elected chairman and President Candler and Secretary Cooper were made 
members of the committee. 

On motion of John E. Murphy the chairman appointed nine sub- 
committees to study the report on the different branches of the inquiry 
and a committee on harmony to put different sub-committee reports 
together. The chairmen were: 

Committees Nos. 1 and 2—John E. Murphy, chairman. 

Committee No. 3—J. G. Woodward, chairman. 

Committee No. 4—George Muse, chairman. 

Committees Nos. 5 and 6—T. D. Meador, chairman. 

Committee No. 7—A. R. Colcord, chairman. 

Committee No. 8—Martin F. Amorous, chairman. 

Committee No. 9—E. V. Carter, chairman. 

Committee on Harmony—John KE. Murphy, chairman. 

For several weeks the sub-committees worked diligently and their 
reports showed such a condition that even those who doubted the need 
for a bond issue became tts enthusiastic advocates. 

Their report was presented to the Mayor and Council by the com- 
mittee and President Candler addressed the Council in earnest advocacy of 
a bond issue of $1,500,000 as a minimum. 

The task then was to convince Council and it was done in this way: 
The committee report was printed in pamphlet form and mailed to 
each member of the Chamber of Commerce, with the request that he read 
it and write on a card, which was enclosed, whether he approved of the 
committee’s recommendations. 

These members, substantial tax payers as they were, replhed almost 
unanimously in favor of the bond issue. They were then asked to com- 
municate their views to their representatives in the Council, and did so. 
The effect was soon evident and Council began to consider the need for 
a bond issue seriously. The result was that it found the reported facts 
true and the need not over-stated. They estimated the cost of improve- 
ments at $3,000,000 instead of $1,500,000, and voted to submit a three- 
million-dollar bond issue to the voters on February 15, 1910. 

On June 19, 1908, the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce celebrated the 
completion of the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Railway with a 
ereat banquet at the Kimball House. Mr. J. W. Pope was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements and a special train brought guests from 
the towns along the new road. The committee prepared 800 plates 
for the dinner, and Mr. H. M. Atkinson, who projected the A. B. & A. 
R. R., was the guest of honor. 

Near the close of Mr. Candler’s first year as president, the Chamber 
of Commerce was host to two great conventions, the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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In connection with these conventions, the Chamber of Commerce 
put on at the Capitol a great exhibit of industrial schools from New 
York, Philadelphia and other cities, besides those from Georgia and 
Alabama. 

The Southern Commercial Congress, composed largely of the officers 
of Southern Chambers of Commerce, which had been organized in 1908 
at Chattanooga, was entertained in 1909 at its second annual meeting 
by the Atlanta Chamber. 
~ In December, 1908, a committee from the Chamber of Commerce 
went to Washington, where it was joined by Governor Smith, and called 
on President-Elect William Howard Taft, whom they invited to visit 
Atlanta as the guest of the Chamber of Commerce early in 1909. Mr. 
Taft accepted the invitation and was the guest of honor at the famous 
“possum dinner” in Taft Hall in January, 1909. Mr. Taft spent sev- 
eral days here and the dinner in his honor filled Taft Hall with a nota- 
ble gathering of leading men from all parts of the South. 


KJ. PAXON’S ADMINISTRATION 
FEATURES OF THE WORK 
1910-1911 


Held the Southern Hook-Worm Conference with 300 doctors present 
from eighteen States. 

Financed and pushed a campaign for $3,000,000 bonds for water- 
works, sewage disposal, schools, hospital and crematory. Election almost 
unanimous. 

Committee recommended widening of Peachtree Street. Council 
asked to create the office of Fire Inspector. Council asked to provide 
for full medical inspection of schools and steps taken to secure the sys- 
tem in the county. Secured a director for city playgrounds. 

First season of grand opera as the result of building the Auditorium. 

Started the movement for the Tuberculosis Sanitarium at a meet- 
ing of committee chaimen. The city asked for an appropriation. 

Called and held the Southern Conservation Congress, with Presi- 
dents Taft and Roosevelt among the speakers. 

Aided the census supervisor to secure complete enumeration of At- 
lanta’s population, 

Called and held the first boll-weevil conference in Georgia. 

Raised $15,000 for the Technological School, securing $35,000 con- 
ditionally appropriated by the State. : 

Held the Greater Atlanta dinner, followed by a campaign which se- 
cured 600 new members. : 

Organized the Legal Aid Society to relieve victims of loan sharks. 

Appointed a committee to organize a Convention Bureau. 

Memorialized the Legislature on the widening of Peachtree Street, 
the State to give ten feet off of the Governor’s Mansion property. 

Appointed a committee on the Old Guard Monument celebration and 
invited military companies from Eastern, Middle and Southern States. 

Sent a delegation of 200 to visit the Macon fair. Sent 100 delegates 
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to the Knoxville Exposition. Sent the secretary to New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Cleveland and Chicago to study commercial organizations. 

Entertained the Southern Commercial Congress with 2,000 present 
and 100 speakers of national reputation, inc Juding President Taft. 

Took action to relieve postoffice clerks of Sunday work. 

Gave a Georgia dinner in the Auditorium. 

Held a,peace jubilee at the Auditorium, with an address by Senator 
Theodore Burton, president of the National Peace Association. 

Entertained Congressman E. E. Vreeland, chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking, and Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, who ad- 
dressed members on currency reform. The Georgia Currency Associa- 
tion was organized as the result and actively wor ked for currency reform, 

Held the fist corn show at the Auditorium and entertained the boys’ 
corn clubs in the homes of Atlanta. Governor Judson Harmon, of Ohio, 
was the principal speaker. 

Raised $1,000 to assist the Atlanta Freight Bureau. 

Held a second peace jubilee, with an address by Hon. Henry Wat- 
terson. 

Investigated the mail service and sent a report to the Postmaster 
General. 

Entered a car in the Ghdden Tour. 

Held the Old Guard celebration with 1,500 visiting Military and un- 
veiled the Peace Monument at Piedmont Park. 

Mr. Paxon’s administration was a busy one from the start. Two of 
its most important achievements were in carrying out movements started 
in the last months of Mr. Candler’s administration, the great Hook- 
worm Conference in January and the work to carry the $3,000,000 bond 
issue in the election of February 15. 

The first step by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce for checking 
the ravages of the hook-worm was taken by Mr. Wilmer L. Moore, then 
a vice-president, who offered in the executive committee in October, 1909, 
a resolution calling on the boards of health and the Legislatures of 
Southern States to take steps for the eradication of this disease and the 
cure of those afflicted, who were said to number several million sans 

Following this it was suggested that the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce called a Hook-worm Conference held in Atlanta on eae 18 
and 19, 1910. Wilmer L. Moore, chairman; Dr. W. 8S. Elian, Dr. Willis 
Westmoreland, Samuel A. Carter, Dr. H. F. Harris were the committee 
of arrangements. 

Soon after this, John D. Rockefeller announced a gift of a million 
dollars for the eradication of the hook-worm disease and Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his commission were invited to attend the conference. The 
invitation was accepted by Dr. Wallace Buttrick. secretary of the Rocke- 
feller Education * Board; Dr. W. H. Wellsch. chairman of the Rockefeller 
Commission on Hook-worm, and other members of the commission, 

President Frederic J. Paxon, of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
presided at the opening session and an address of welcome was delivered 
by Mayor Robert F. Maddox, of Atlanta. 

The program was a practical one, with addresses by Dr. Charles W. 
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Stiles, of the U. S. Health Service; E. E. Rittenhouse, president of the 
Provident Savings Life Insurance Company; Dr. Newton Evans, of 
Nashville; Dr. George Dock, of Tulane University; Dr. Wm. Brumby, 
president of the Texas Board of Health: Dr. W. W. Landrum, of Louis- 
ville, and others. 

This meeting was the beginning of a fight on hook-worm which ex- 
tended through the South and brought relief to hundreds of thousands 
of sufferers. 

In the latter part of 1909, Mayor Maddox sent word to the Chamber 
of Commerce that as it had started the movement for the $3,000,000 
bond issue to be voted on by the people in February, 1910, it was up to 
the Chamber to see the measure through to success. 

This view was accepted by the Chamber and it appointed a commit- 
tee, headed by V. H. Kriegshaber, to work with a general committee ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, with Walter McElreath as chairman, and Harvey 
Hatcher, secretary. Money was needed to pay the expense of the cam- 
paign and the Chamber of Commerce raised $3,500 for that purpose. 

It was clear that if something was not done at once to bring home to 
the voters their vital concern in the proposed improvements few would 
vote in the election. The means for this awakening were close at hand. 
There were 82 miles of streets without water mains or sewers and 50,000 
people were using wells and surface closets. 

The secretary of the Chamber of Commerce got the names and ad- 
dresses of 8,000 families living on the streets without water mains and 
sent the heads of these families a letter, saying, “If the bond issue is 
voted on February 15 a water main will be laid in front of your 
house. We hope you will help us carry the election for bonds by going 
to the polls and casting your vote for them.” 

Letters were sent to hundreds of employers asking them to let their 
men off on election day to cast their votes and also asking the employers 
to use their influence to secure a full vote. To supplement this the 
Chamber of Commerce appointed 88 committees to sweep through the 
business sections of the city on election day and get the vote out of 
stores and offices and to the polls. 

Then the Chamber put in a final stroke. There were 10,000 registered 
voters. A contract was made with the telephone company to install fifty 
phones and have them ready for election day. Fifty girls were employed 
to operate the phones. On election day the girls were on the job early. 
A certain number of them called voters at their homes and if they had 
left home called them at their offices and delivered the committee’s mes- 
sage, urging them to vote early. Another group of girls phoned the 
chairmen of the 88 committees to see that they were actually at work 
getting the vote out from the stores and offices. 

With all that Mr. McElreath’s committee had done, all that the 
Chamber had done, the electric touch of the telephone corps, and the drive 
of eighty-eight committees the city was swept clean and of 10,000 regis- 
tered voters, 8,400 cast their ballots and all but sixty-six voted for bonds. 

Captain W. G. Raoul’s committee worked to provide adequate means 
for dealing with tuberculosis by the city and State. 
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Two of the best works of Mr. Paxon’s administration grew out of 
the committee on agriculture, of which J.T. Holleman was chairman. 
At the suggestion of Dr. H. E. Stockbridge, the first corn show was held 
to fortify the farmers against the boll weevil, which had not then reached 
Georgia. When it was found that hundreds of corn club boys would come 
to Atlanta to attend the show, the problem of entertaining them was 
discussed in a committee with several ladies present. “What will we do 
with these country boys?” asked some one. 

“Take them into our homes and treat them as honored guests,” re- 
plied Mrs. Hugh Willet. 

Her suggestion was adopted and for several vears, at the annual corn 
shows, given by the Chamber of Commerce, hundreds of country boys 
were entertained in the best homes of Atlanta. 


WILMER L. MOORE’S ADMINISTRATION 
1912-1913 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Bought the Chamber of Commerce building, secured a subscription 
of $100,000 to the preferred stock, and organized the Chamber of Com- 
merce Realty Company, adopted plans for the improvement of the build- 
ing and awarded the contract. 

Organized the Atlanta Convention Bureau and secured subscriptions 
for two years for the maintenance fund. 

Secured the enactment of the smoke ordinance by the City Council 
and brought a government expert to Atlanta to study and report on the 
smoke abatement problem. 

Held the second Corn Show and entertained 600 Corn Club boys in 
Atlanta homes. 

Gave $1,000 to help support a district Corn Club organizer for 25 
counties. Continued this until the Southeastern Fair was organized. 

Held an exhibit of Atlanta-made goods at the Auditorium during 
Merchants’ Week. 

Framed a “Blue Sky Law,” to prevent sale of worthless stocks, and 
worked for its passage by the Legislature. 

Secured a preliminary examination of Atlanta’s city government by 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research and published reports at a 
cost of $1,500. 

Secured dental examination of two schools by the Dental College. 

Brought J. Horace McFarland, president of the American Civic As- 
sociation to lectnre on civic improvement and displayed stereopticon pic- 
tures of housing conditions needing improvement. 

Held “Clean-up Day” and secured pledges from 35,000 citizens. 

Brought the Southern Appalachian Good Roads Association to At- 
lanta and showed visitors the roads of Fulton County. 

Called and held the Panama Canal Conference. 

Gave a banquet to General Leonard Wood, chief of staff, | 
and advocated a brigade post in Atlanta. 

Held as a membership campaign. Increased to 1,620 members by 
March 8. 


Ss. Army, 
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Gave a membership dinner at the Auditorium with about 800 guests 
present, 

Awarded $100 in prizes to public school children for the best method 

( fly prevention. 

Made arr: angements with Russell Sage Foundation for a preliminary 
social survey of Atlanta. The first report made was on health and was 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed in December during the Child 
Welfare Exhibit. 

The report of the Russell Sage Foundation was presented to the 
Board of Health, which endorsed nearly all the recommendations. 

Published a report on the milk supply. 

Made and published a report on the Atlanta postoffice service, 

The president, directors and about 100 members visited Chattanooga 
and inspected the manufacturers’ exhibit. 

Gave a dinner to the manufacturers and presented plans for a perma- 
nent exhibit. 

Sent a delegate to Detroit to get the American Road Congress to meet 

1 Atlanta in 1914. 

“Dawn of Plenty,” an educational motion picture, was put on at the 
Grand Opera House during the Corn Show. 

The Industrial Bureau began work. 

Gave a reception to the Governor and Legislature. 

Secured the passage of the “Blue Sky Bill” by the Georgia Legis- 
lature. 

Held a public meeting at the Auditorium under the auspices of the 
committee on milk supply, with about 400 citizens present. 

Gave a Georgia Products Dinner at the Auditorium. 

Began work for the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Of many things done by this administration the most important. were 
the purchase and improvement of the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
organization of the Convention Bureau and starting the work which se- 
cured the Federal Reserve Bank for Atlanta. 

On motion of V. H. Kriegshaber, negotiations were begun with offi- 
cers of the Y. M. C. A. for the purchase of its building at the corner of 
Pryor Street and Auburn Avenue. A price of $160,000 was agreed 
on, to be paid in monthly installments of $16,000 each, and improve- 
ments of the building to cost $40,000 were projected. The total esti- 
mated cost of $200,000 was to be met by selling $100,000 of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Realty Company stock and placing a loan of $100,000 
on the property. 

By a vigorous canyass the stock was sold, the building was bought 
and the improvements were made under the direction of A. Ten Eyck 
Brown, as architect. Later more money was spent and a loan of $125,000 
for 20 years was placed on the building in 1916. That loan has since 
been reduced to $84,000 by payments on the principal. 

The movement to secure the Federal Reserve Bank for Atlanta was 
started by President Moore in the fall of 19138, when he wrote a letter 
to the bank presidents of Atlanta, calling attention to the fact that the 
location of the Federal Reserve Banks created by Congress on President 
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Wilson’s recommendation, would be selected in the near future and it 
behooved Atlanta, as the logical site for one of those banks, to begin at 
once an organized effort to secure it. After some delay this suggestion 
was adopted and the bank presidents joined a committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce in a determined effort to secure a Federal Reserve Bank for 
Atlanta. The committee was composed of J. K. Orr, chairman; A. P. 
Coles, Dr. W. J. Blalock, Robert F. Maddox, J. K. Ottley, Joseph A. 
McCord. Walter G. Cooper acted as secretary of the committee and pre- 
pared the brief which was later submitted to the Federal Commission. 

Haynes McFadden, then and now secretary of the Georgia Bankers’ 
Association, did great work for the committee in securing from several 
hundred banks in the Southeast an endorsement of Atlanta’s application 
for a Federal Reserve Bank. 

The work for the Federal Reserve Bank was continued in Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s administration and after a hard fight was crowned with success. 

President Moore took up the matter and organized a Convention 
Bureau and put it on a firm foundation for effective work. 

This work was done so well and the choice of Fred Houser as secre- 
tary of the bureau was such a wise one, that this institution, now known 
as the Atlanta Convention and Tourist Bureau, continued to doseffective 
work for years. 

In starting work for the Federal Reserve Bank, Mr. Moore set in 
motion the forces which made Atlanta the financial center of the South. 


MELL R. WILKINSON’S ADMINISTRATION 
1914-1915 
ImporTANT FEATURES 


Secured the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Moved into the Chamber of Commerce Building and had a house 
warming. 

Spent $400 for publicity for the Shriners’ Convention. 

faised $80,000 for the Georgia School of Technology. 

Presented the plaza proposition to the Legislature. 

Pushed through to adoption a bill providing for the collection of 
vital statistics in Georgia. 

Took steps to meet the situation caused by the European War, urged 
reducing the cotton crop in 1915, and secured pledges from 3,000 bank- 
ers to aid diversified farming. 

Took up with the city officials the question of putting streets and 
roads in condition for the road congress. It was done. 

Took up with the Secretary of State the interference with exports 
of cotton seed products. The matter was satisfactorily adjusted. 

Held a foreign trade conference. The conference recommended the 
teaching of Spanish in the Atlanta public schools. 

Held the Georgia Corn Show, which awarded 60 scholarships in the 
short course at the State College of Agriculture. 

Presented to the Mayor and Council and the County Commission- 
ers, plans for the Southeastern Fair and secured their promise to con- 
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tribute $75,000 from the city and $75,000 from the county, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to raise $75,000. 

Did much to secure Emory University by pledging Atlanta to give 
$500,000 in addition to Asa G. Candler’s gift of one million. 

Entertained the president and directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at a dinner in the Chamber of Commerce 
assembly hall. 

Organized the Southeastern Fair and held the best cattle exhibit 
ever seen in this State. 

Induced the city to place “Safety First” sign near public schools. 

By a “Build Now” campaign, started $250,000 worth of work that 
employed hundreds of men who needed work. 

Held a meeting to promote the development of Georgia’s resources ; 
with an address by Dr. J. E. Taylor on agriculture and an address by 
Dr. Arthur D. Little on “Development of the Resources of the South.” 

Gave a luncheon to W. P. G. Harding, a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Entertained Dr. E. M. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Started work actively to secure navigation of the Chattahoochee from 
Atlanta to the Gulf—made an elaborate report to the U. S. engineering 
board. 

Entertained 100 business men from Southeastern Kansas on a tour 
of the South. 

Sent delegates to the Columbus Waterway meeting. 

Secured the passage of a traffic ordinance which stopped the park- 
ing of vehicles on the principal business streets, etc., and relieved con- 
gestion on main thoroughfares. 

Created the Members’ Council. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s administration took up vigorously the work for the 
Federal Reserve Bank, which had heen started by Mr. Moore, and when 
the Federal Commission, composed of William G. MeAdoo, David H. 
Houston and John Skelton Wilhams, came to Atlanta the committee 
from the Chamber of Commerce and the bank presidents of the city 
appeared before it and presented Atlanta’s case. Chairman J. K. Orr 
made the opening statement and was followed by Robert F. Maddox and 
Joseph A. McCord. 

There were present committees from Savannah and Birmingham, 
pushing the claims of their cities. W. P. G. Harding, president of a 
Birmingham bank, made a strong statement which so impressed the 
Federal Commission with his ability that he was afterward made a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Chairman McAdoo sprang a surprise on the Atlanta committee when 
he asked whether this was a borrowing or lending section, and being in- 
formed that the cotton region borrowed heavily in the fall, to get cur- 
rency to move the crop, he asked whether it was right for the Govern- 
ment to establish a bank in a borrowing section when the object of the 
bank was to furnish money to trade and industry. Dr. Houston fol- 
lowed this on the same line, rubbing it in. 
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Senator Hoke Smith, who had helped to pass the Federal Bank Act 
through the Senate, was an interested listener at the hearing and when 
Mr. McAdoo gave the Southern cities such a dash of cold water the Sen- 
ator was asked to reply. He did so the next day with a masterly presen- 
tation of facts, which completely turned the scale. 

He showed that during two-thirds of the year the Southern banks 
had deposits in New York banks, and that was true of other sections. 
Without these deposits, New York banks would have little to lend, and 
no section stands entirely on its own resources without aid from others. 

After all the hearings the commission went back to Washington 
and formulated a plan which would have located all the banks north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

John Skelton Williams was opposed to this, but he was a minority. 

Senator Smith, of Georgia, and Senator Culberson, of Texas, and 
Mr. J. R. Gray and Joseph A. McCord appealed to President Wilson 
against this arrangement and it was changed so as to locate Federal Re- 
serve Banks in Richmond, Atlanta and Dallas. 

The outbreak of the war in Europe in August, 1914, precipitated 
business crisis in this country and to prevent disaster the great ex- 
changes of New York, Chicago and other cities were closed. _ 

With no cotton exchanges open and no stable market for the sale 
of this great crop, the cotton situation was demoralized. In July mid- 
dling cotton had sold for 12 cents, but in the fall there was little de- 
mand and no means of fixing the price. It was difficult to sell cotton 
at more than six cents a pound, and the movement of the crop was almost 
blocked. 

As the fall business of this section was largely based on the sale of 
cotton and the money coming into the South for its purchase, general 
business received a severe shock, almost equal to paralysis. 

To meet the emergency the directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
met on August 10, 1914, with a number of bankers and business lead- 
ers present to counsel with the board on ways and means to meet the sit- 
uation created by the war. In the absence of President Wilkinson, 
Vice-President V. H. Kriegshaber presided, and after discussion, he was 
authorized to appoint a committee to consider ways and means to meet 
the emergency. He oe appointed this committee : 

Robert F. Maddox, chairman; Mell R. Wilkinson, W. S. Witham, 
Aer 2 Coles ake Glenn oJ. Ke Ore HW) Miller. Hf. Watkins, 
Albert Howell, Jr., J. K. Ottley, Frank Hawkins, Brooks Morgan, 
Ernest Woodruff, Edward H. Inman, F. J. Paxon, Sam D. Jones, V. H. 
Kriegshaber, ex-officio. 

At the first meeting, J. K. Ottley offered a resolution which was 
adopted, asking the Gov ernment to permit banks, members of currency 
associations, to offer notes secured by cotton in w arehouses as a basis of 
circulation. The resolution also asked the Government to increase its 
deposits in Georgia banks to increase the supply of currency and to use 
its offices to secure ocean transportation for cotton. 

At the next meeting of the committee, Walter G. Cooper, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, submitted information showing the ware- 
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house capacity of Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama and Mississippi, the 
average advance per bale of cotton and the proportion of corn and for- 
age raised, This information included 361 towns with a warehouse ca- 
pacity of 2,477,000 bales of cotton, an average advance per bale of $39.31 
and the average proportion of corn and forage raised 65.5 per cent. 

Chairman Maddox submitted a form of a warehouse receipt to be 
used in storing cotton which was to be collateral for advances of money, 
and it was adopted after careful consideration. 

At the suggestion of George W. Parrott. the chairman of the com- 
mittee sent a telegram to J. C. Haskell, president of the Atlantic Com- 
press Company, asking that it receive cotton in towns where it operated 
and issue therefor negotiable receipts which might be used as collateral 
for loans. By practical measures like these the committee did much to 
restore confidence and start business to moving. 

Two auxiliary movements by the Chamber of Commerce in this con- 
nection did much to relieve the situation. 

One was to secure from 3,000 bankers in Southeastern States a pledge 
to use their influence to encourage farmers to plant less cotton and more 
food crops in 1915. 

The other was to start a “Build Now” campaign for the purpose of 
inducing investors who contemplated improvements to begin them at 
once and so give needed employment to men without work, as depres- 
sion of business had thrown a great many out of work and this crusade 
speeded up $250,000 of construction which employed a number of men. 

A et constructive work of Mell R. Wilkinson’s administration was 
the organization of the Southeastern Fair, which has been an important 
factor in the development of farming, fruit growmg and animal in- 
dustry. 

Harly in 1914, a short time after Mr. Wilkinson became president, 
the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce called on him and proposed 
that his administration be signalized by real constructive work. 

“What do you suggest ?” 

“The Southeastern Fair,” said the secretary. 

“T think well of that,” said Mr. Wilkinson, “get up a prospectus 
and submit it to the directers at the next meeting.” 

By wire the experience of the Dallas and Toronto fairs was secured, 
and with this information the secretary framed a plan for a three-cor- 
nered partnership between the City of Atlanta, the County of Fulton, and 
the Chamber of Commerce, each to furnish $75,000 of the initial fund of 
$225,000, and the city to allow the use of Lakewood Park for the pur: 
pose, 

The directors of the Chamber approved the plan unanimously and 
it was submitted to the Mayor and Council and the County Commis- 
sioners at a dinner given by the Chamber and approved by them. 

When the city and county had made their appropriations the Cham- 
ber met its obligation for one-third of the fund by organizing the South- 
eastern Fair Association and selling $75,000 of stock to raise that much 
capital. President Wilkinson took $5,000 of the stock. Ivan Allen was 
chairman of the committee that sold the stock, and led the work in his 
usual vigorous way. 
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The organization began active operations in 1915 by holding a great 
cattle show, probably the best ever held in the South up to that time, 
wrth superb exhibits from the best herds in the West and the South. 

R. M. Striplin was elected secretary and manager, a position he filled 
with great ability and success for many years. 

Mell R. Wilkinson was the first president of the fair and was suc- 
ceeded by Ivan Allen. 

Successive administrations have been headed byeE Gy Elastings.. ie J: 
Paxon, Oscar Mills, Arthur L. Brooke, Alfred C. Newell, Lee Asheraft, 
Horace Russell and Michael Benton. 

From the first the fair had liberal and effective support from the 
County Commissioners, who have done hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of work on the grounds. 

Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of the State College of Agriculture, 
and Dr. J. Phil Campbell, director of farm extension work, co-operated 
handsomely with the fair officials and their exhibits and farm schools for 
boys have been great features of the fair. 

The city, in addition to its initial appropriation, has furnished water, 
fire protection and police and has given the Fair Association a 25-year 
lease on the grounds. 

The city has been greatly benefited by this arrangement. Before the 
fair, Lakewood Park, with its 380 acres fe woodland and a lake had been 
leased to a concessionaire for $600 a yea Since getting possession of 
the property the Fair Association, with eh help of the County Commis- 
sioners, has placed about a million dollars’ worth of improvements on 
the park, which is city property. 

The Association’s contract with the city provided that it spend in 
improvements on the park 80 per cent of the fair’s net profits. It has 
done that and in addition has spent there its entire capital stock of 
$75,000. 

The fairs held there have not only been a great stimulus to agricul- 
ture, horticulture and cattle and swine raising, but have brought more 
than two million people to see the exhibits. Some of them were from 
Atlanta, but a large proportion were visitors from other parts of Geor- 
gia and the Southeastern States. 

VICTOR H. KRIEGSHABER’S ADMINISTRATION 
1916 
Important FEATURES 

By a membership campaign added $10.000 to income and increased 
the membership to 1,650. 

Emory Campaign—Raised $500,000. 

Established “The City Builder” as the official organ of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce 

Sent the secretary to Washington to attend conference of secretaries 
of cities of 150,000 population and over. 

Gave a luncheon to Major-General Leonard Wood. 

Worked actively for a State Highway Commission, sending out hun- 
dreds of letters to legislators, editors and others. 
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Secured attractive membership signs for members. 

Presented gold buttons to ex-presidents of the Chamber. 

Secured the passage of the Anti-Wood Shingle Ordinance. 

Organized the Members’ Council. 

Assisted the Fifth Regiment in securing necessary enlistment to go 
to the training camp of Fort Oglethorpe. 

Secured plans for a greatly enlarged plaza from Barclay, Parsons & 
Klapp, engineers of international reputation, and presented them to the 
State Commission on the W. & A. Railroad. 

Gave a basket picnic to members of the Chamber of Commerce and 
their families at Lakewood, with 1,500 persons present. 

Adopted a resolution for a revision of the city charter. 

Endorsed the movement for a Boy Scout Campaign. 

Held a number of meetings of employers to discuss employment and 
efficiency. 

Entertained the Governor and members of the Legislature and the 
Georgia Weekly Press Association at Lakewood. 

Approved the appointment of judges by the Governor on recommenda- 
tion of the Supreme Court. 

Approved the appointment of a State Board of Forestry. 

Approved an agricultural bill appropriating $3,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of lands for watershed protection. 

Assisted Macon in her case for the Farm Loan Bank by sending a 
committee to Macon and presenting a brief to the Federal Commission. 

Joined Nashville in the formation of a National Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 

Fire Prevention Day observed October 9. 

Entertained the “Arkansas on Wheels” party. 

Secured the privilege from local golf clubs of allowing visiting golfers 
to play on Atlanta courses, and advertised same with golf clubs of the 
U.S. Golf Association. 

Investigated the coal situation due to shortage of cars and arranged 
to furnish coal to the people at reasonable prices. 

Gave national election returns to members of the chamber, in the as- 
sembly hall by special wire service and stereopticon. 

Increased the rent roll of the Realty Company to $20,200 and con- 
solidated the loan and floating debt, with a reduction of the sinking fund 
payment from $4,000 to $2,500. : 


Tur HMory CAMPAIGN 


The most important work this year was raising by subseription $500,- 
000 for Emory University, to make good the offer tendered by Mr. 
Wilkinson’s administration to the University Commission. This sum, 
added to Asa Candler’s gift of a million, helped to secure the university 
for Atlanta, 

A campaign committee, with P. S. Arkwright as chairman, took 
charge of the campaign, and after an extended canvass by several hun- 


dred committeemen, succeeded in securing subscriptions for the required 
sum. 
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The active part of this campaign lasted three or four a but was 

prepared for by six weeks of arduous work by the Chamber of Commerce 

staff. A list of 7,000 prospective subscribers was made a canvassed 
by mail with a series of letters signed by representative citizens. 


Tr GREAT CONFLAGRATION 


In the meantime, the canvassing committee was posted by receiving 
copies of the letters and the public was prepared for the canvass by news- 
paper publicity. 

The fertile brain of President Kriegshaber was constantly active for 
the improvement of Atlanta and a notable instance of this was the pas- 
sage by City Council of the anti-wood-shingle ordinance a year before the 
great conflagration of 1917. 

Dan B. Harris brought the matter up at a meeting of the directors 
when the proposed ordinance of Council was endorsed and his sugges- 
tion was seconded by E. D. Duncan, whose motion to that effect was 
adopted by the directors. 

The wisdom of it was shown ina tragic way the next year when a fire 
starting among the dry shingle roofs of negro cottages in the fourth ward 
spread with terrible rapidity through th at ward until it had destroyed 
2,000 homes. 

A brilliant feature of the year’s work was a membership campaign 
just ahead of the campaign for Emory University. 

In tour days 225 members working on committees secured 650 new 
members for the Chamber, 
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THE CHAMBER IN THE WAR PERIOD 
IVAN ALLEN’S ADMINISTRATION 
1917 
ImportANT FEATURES 


Organized a Public Safety Committee and tendered the Chamber’s 
services to the National Government to help win the war. 

Worked with General Wood for cantonment. 

Secured Camp Gordon for Atlanta. 

Assumed expense of water mains for 13 miles. 

Got legislative authority for war tax to pay for water supply. 

Called a food conference by telegraph and organized with leaders 
from eight States in eight days. 

Secured appointment of Food Commissioner for Georgia with head- 
quarters in Chamber building. 

Furnished quarters for War Camp Community Service, and organi- 
zation headquarters for regiment of engineers. 

Relieved fuel shortage in December by work with Washington for 
more coal. 

Cooperated with Government in getting water supply for German 
prisoners’ camp. 

President Allen’s administration was largely devoted to work for the 
Government in aiding it to win the war. This began before war was 
declared, for General Leonard Wood, chief of staff of the U. S. Army, 
had seen war coming and with charactelistic energy began to prepare 
for it early in January. On the 135th of that month he wired that he 
would be in Atlanta the next day, Sunday, to inspect sites for a canton- 
ment to house 20,000 men while in training. He wanted 800 acres of 
land on a main line of railway, with water supply, a rifle range, 1,000 
feet long, and an artillery range 8 miles long. 


GENERAL Woop’s VISIT 


He arrived at 7 o’clock Sunday morning with Major Kilbourne, and 
they were met at the Terminal Station by President Allen and the sec- 
retary, who escorted them to a hotel. By previous arrangement a break- 
fast for the officers was given at the Capital City Club, with a number 
of civie leaders present. 

General Wood lost no time in formalities and the whole party was 
soon in automobiles driving over Fulton County in search of a suitable 
tract for the cantonment. It was bitter cold, but the General and his 
escort kept going until near nightfall, having covered much of the 
county. 

General Wood asked the Chamber of Commerce to secure options on 
several suitable tracts of land and submit them with the prices asked. 
Forrest Adair obtained options on the site of Camp Gordon, which was 
selected and bought by the Government. 
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Tur Pusptic SAFETY COMMITTEE 


Events moved swiftly and in March it was seen that war was inevi- 
table. To meet emergencies that were certain to arise, President Allen, 
with approval of directors, appointed the following public safety com- 
mittee, with power to use the machinery of the Chamber of Commerce 
in aiding the Government to win the war: 

Mell R. Wilkinson, chairman; J. K. Orr, P. 8. Arkwright, Forrest 
Adair, A. M. Schoen, Tull C. Waters, E. P. McBurney, H. Y. McCord, 
J. M. B. Hoxsey. 

Later President Allen and Secretary Walter G. Cooper were made 
members and the following gentlemen were added: F. J. Paxon, John 
8. Cohen, J. Oscar Mills, Lee Asheraft, Clark Howell, W. G. Bryan, 
We ID), Jilin, dae, dl, IN. Orr and Lee Ashcraft were elected vice-chairmen. 


THe CHAMBER TENDERS ITS SERVICES 


On February 8, the directors, on motion of E. P. McBurney, ten- 
dered the services of the Chamber to the Government in aid of its work 
to win the war. 

The first act of the public safety committee was to call a food con- 
ference of the Southern States to meet in Atlanta on April 5. It was 
found that the army and this country’s allies in the World War would 
require all the surplus grain produced in our Western States, and the 
South, not being able to draw from that region, would have to raise 
enough food to sustain itself. 

In telegraphing the cabinet officers asking what this chamber could 
do to help the Government to win the war, it was stated that a food 
conference had been called here. Secretary Houston, of the Department 
of Agriculture, wired back: “Make the South self-sustaining in food. 
IT am sending an assistant secretary to be with you at the food confer- 
ence.” 

A Foop CONFERENCE SECURED BY WIRE 


The conference was worked up both by mail and by telegraph. Let- 
ters were sent to commercial bodies, editors, clearmg house associa- 
tions and 6,000 bankers in the cotton States. J. M. B. Hoxsey, vice- 
president of the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, sent 
a letter to 300 exchange managers in Georgia, Florida and South Caro- 
lina, asking them to bring the food conference to the attention of their 
local financial and commercial bodies, urge them to send delegates and 
wire the results to the Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to this the telegraph was freely used by the Chamber 
and the press gave publicity and endorsement to the movement. 

The result was that within eight days 150 leading men from eight 
States met in conference at the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and took 
vigorous measures to increase the food crops. 

In anticipation of the meeting, Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, had furnished on two days’ 
notice a schedule for farmers rs, showing when and what to plant to meet 
present conditions. 
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This schedule, covering a 16-page pamphlet, with diagrams, was 
printed and 5,000 copies were ready for the conference and delivered to 
its members to take home with them to distribute among farmers, bank- 
ers, the press and public men. 

The 150 men present were real leaders, facing a great emergency, 
and went about their work with great energy and determination. The 
result was very great. In a few days reports coming from the cotton 
States showed that farmers were working with tremendous vigor to in- 
crease their food crops. 


THs CANTONMENT SECURED 


The next great task was to secure the cantonment for Atlanta. The 
tract of land selected by army engineers became the site of Camp Gor- 
don. It was on the main double-track line of the Southern R ailway, with 
topographical conditions satisfactory to the Government aud conditions 
seemed favorable to its selection, but nothing was settled until the water 
supply had been provided. 

The committee had planned to supply the cantonment with water 
from the’ head waters of Peachtree Creek, where it was meee that 
a plant sufficient for the purpose could be put in for $50,000 

When that was made known to the board of army engineers at Wash- 
ington, they objected, saying in effect, “The water supply that is good 
enough for the people of Atlanta is good enough for the soldiers. “Lay 
a water main from the city to the cantonment large enough to supply it 
with water or we will recommend to the Secretary of War the pur- 
chase of another site.” 

To lay the pipe 13 miles would cost, for pipe and labor, $200,000, 
The committee had only $75,000 subscribed for emergencies and only 
ten per cent of that collected. The Mayor said the city hadn’t the money. 

Fortunately the annual meeting of the Legislature was near at hand 
and the secretary ot the Ghamiben suggested that a war tax might be 
authorized. 

The public safety committee approved the suggestion and delegated 
Captain W. D. Ellis, Jr., to take up the matter with Mayor Candler 
and Fulton County’s three members in the Legislature. Mayor Candler 
called the general council in executive session, submitted the matter and 
it was approved. The members from Fulton approved it and agreed 
to push a bill for it in the Legislature. With this done it appeared cer- 
tain that the Legislature would act favorably, but as yet no money was 
in sight. 

Nevertheless, the directors of the Chamber of Commerce authorized 
President Allen to go to Washington and tell the board of army en- 
gineers that the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce would guarantee that 
the water main to Camp Gordon would be laid without delay. 

As time was very short and the Government controlled all the pipe 
foundries, it was anticipated that the army engineers, with Mr. Allen’s 
assurance, would insist on telegraphing orders for the pipe at once and 
would expect the Chamber of Commerce to deposit the money to pay 
for ib. 
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Of the $200,000 estimated cost of laying the main, $125,000 was for 
pipe alone, and the committee was confronted with the probable neces- 
sitv of putting up $125,000 in cash by telegraph when Mr. Allen met 
the engineers. 


E. P. McBURNEY 


E. P. McBurney, of the committee, had a few days before paired with 
J. K. Orr, another member, to join him in underwriting an equal amount 
for this purpose. When the emergency came, Mr. McBurney calmly 
said: “J. K. Orr and I will underwrite the pipe.” When the public 
safety committee met at 10 o’clock that morning to see Mr. Allen off, 
Mr. McBurney had already arranged with his bank to wire $125,000 to 
Washington on Mr. Allen’s call. 

As luck would have it, the army engineers accepted the assurance of 
the Chamber of Commerce through its president without demanding the 
cash. Nevertheless, thanks to Mr. McBurnev’s courage and generosity, 
it was ready. The Legislature voted the war tax, the city levied it, and 
so the water main to Camp Gordon was paid for. 

There were many emergencies all through the year. On one occasion, 
before the selection of the Camp Gordon site, the public safety commit- 
tee was called on to guarantee a $40,000 expense for water, for a pro- 
posed camp, and it was jointly guaranteed by Chairman Mell R. Wil- 
kinson and Mayor Asa G. Candler. 

As a food commissioner was to be appointed for Georgia, and the 
Chamber of Commerce realized the importance of getting the right man 
for that work, it sent President Allen and J. Kk. Orr to Washington to 
urge the appointment of Dr. Andrew M. Soule to that position. Their 
advice was heeded, Dr. Soule was appointed and did superb service for 
the State as Food Commissioner, with the able assistance of D. F. Mc- 
Clatchey. Dr. Soule’s headquarters were in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

That vear there was a severe fuel shortage and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with the powerful aid of Senator Hoke Smith and a committee 
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of local coal dealers, worked hard to secure coal enough to protect the 
health of Atlanta. It was a hard winter, but the people got through 
without severe hardship. 


W. H. WHITE’S ADMINISTRATION 
1918 


Continued the Public Safety Committee, with F. J. Paxon as chair- 
man. 

Organized industry in Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Florida for the War Industries Board. 

Entertained the medical advisory board of the U. 8. War Council 
and secured the appointment of committees by 32 organizations to im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of Atlanta. 

Sent letters to commercial bodies in Georgia asking them to put on 
a speakers’ campaign to cultivate patriotic sentiment in support of the 
administration. 

Worked for the relief of freight congestion at Atlanta. 

Worked for home gardens. Asked the Atlanta papers to open sub- 
scriptions for the expense of this work, as Cator Woolford had paid the 
teachers before that. It was reported that 800 school pupils had en- 
listed in home garden work and the gardens produced $100,000 worth 
of vegetables. 

Secured the withdrawal from Atlanta of United States labor agents 
who were taking laborers away by trainloads when they were sorely 
needed here. 

Worked to secure the improvement of streets by issuing serial bonds 
to be paid off in ten years by property owners. This matter was recom- 
mended by V. H. Kriegshaber, Councilman J. R. Nutting, W. Tom 
Winn, W. D. Hoffman and Charles P. King. 

Held a conference with Dr. T. F. Abercrombie, secretary of the 
State Board of Health, and Dr. J. P. Kennedy, city health officer, con- 
cerning the influenza epidemic, with the result that schools, churches and 
theatres were temporarily closed and the street cars were ordered ven- 
tilated from the tops by the City Board of Health. 

Worked for $800,000 of city bonds to increase the water supply, mo- 
torize the fire department and build a concrete house to protect the Cyclo- 
rama of the Battle of Atlanta. 

Asked the Government for a reconstruction hospital for wounded 
soldiers at Atlanta. 

Entertained the Georgia Legislature with a basket dinner at Lake- 
wood. 

A committee headed by Frank M. Inman secured employment for a 
number of persons formerly at work for railroads, who were thrown out 
of employment by the consolidation of lines under Government admin- 
istration. 

Mr. White came to the presidency of the Chamber of Commerce when 
this country was passing through the critical period of the World War. 
More than three million men were in the army and navy and more than 
four millions were engaged in war industries in this country. Altogether, 
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about twenty-five per cent of the able-bodied men of the country had been 
taken out of normal productive enterprises, and put to work in other 
places, producing munitions and war supphes. 

That left a serious shortage of labor in the ordinary work of the 
country and this excess of demand over supply raised the wages of all 
kinds of labor to unknown rates. While strong men were serving in the 
army at a dollar a day and board, other men in this country were paid 
as high as $15 a day by the same government to build ships and other 
engines of war 

Common labor was drawn away from Atlanta by an offer of $3.85 per 
day to work for ship building or dock building contractors at Norfolk, 
and such labor was leaving Atlanta in train loads. 

Manufacturers, under control of the Government, had to produce 
and sell at prices fixed by it, while they had to pay so much for labor 
that it was hard to make the goods at Government prices. 

At Atlanta there was a very critical situation. The Government, 
addition to building and maintaining Camp Gordon, was es aisha 
mechanical plants for other work for the war and was spending § $25,000, 
000 a year in and around Atlanta. 

For munitions and war supples it had taken over the great warehouse 
of Asa G. Candler, where cotton had been stored. This left a serious 
shortage of warehouse facilities for the cotton crop of this section. 

Then came the influenza epidemic of 1918, the worst ever known, and 
heroic measures had to be taken to check the spread of the disease. 

The Government had stopped building except for Government pur- 
poses and at the same time the great war industries centering at Atlanta 
had brought in a great influx of population. In May, 1917, 2,000 
homes had been destroyed by a conflagration, and their occupants had 
to look for new quarters. 

When building of residences was prohibited, with ten thousand per- 
sons burned out and as many more coming here to work for the war, 
the citizens had to double up and take in renters. 

With these serious problems confronting Atlanta, and the Chamber 
of Commerce, through its public safety committee, expected to deal with 
all of them, there came the added difficulty of a serious coal shortage, 
which threatened to paralyze industry, while the people dreaded the pros: 
pect of shivering in their homes that winter. 

The country was in control of fuel administrators appointed by the 
Government and coal dealers were subject to the rules imposed by those 
officers. The coal business was put on a cash in ier basis and it 
was a hardship for thousands of good people who had strained them- 
selves in taking Liberty Bonds and paying war expenses to pay cash 
in advance for the winter's coal before any of it was delivered. 

In the meantime the use of city water at Camp Gordon exceeded the 
2,000,000 gallons per day estimated in advance by army officers, and 
though the city was delivering 2,600,000 gallons a day it was called on to 
increase the supply, and that meant an $800,000 bond issue for addi- 
tional pumps and filters. Of that a small part was to house the Cyclo- 
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rama at Grant Park, which was being damaged by leaks in the wooden 
building which then covered 

This outline shows the difficult nature of the tasks which confronted 
Mr. White's administration. 

While they were being met day by day by the fine group of men who 
worked with Mr. White, the same men led in campaigns to sell Liberty 
Bonds and in other war activities which centered in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

In those two wonderful years, 1917 and 1918, when Ivan Allen and 
W. H. White, Jr., headed the Chamber of Commerce, the civic spirit of 
Atlanta rose to the height of a great emergency. Men of all classes did 
cheerfully everything they were asked to do to win the war and gave till 
it hurt to float the Liberty Bonds and meet the many other expenses in- 
cident to a state of war. 

The spirit of the people was superb, and they carried it into their 
daily walk and into their churches. Patriotic appeals were made from 
pulpits by ministers and laymen and the parsonages of churches became 
local centers of Red Cross work and training. 

A beautiful spirit of hospitality and brotherhood was shown to the 
men in training at Camp Gordon, who were invited into the homes of 
Atlanta as honored guests. 

One of the most important features of the year’s work was the organ- 
ization of industries in Georgia, Florida and the Carolinas for war 
purposes. 

Harly in June, the United States War Industries board called on 
President White, of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, to undertake 
this task for the twelfth region, embracing the four States named. He 
undertook the work and the Chamber of Commerce, on motion of V. H. 
Kriegshaber, pledged its full support to Mr. White in the matter, 

The region was sub-divided into eighteen districts and a chairman was 
appointed for each of them. To direct the work of the region as a whole, 
Mr. White appointed an executive committee composed of Mell R. Wil- 
kinson, John E. Murphy, A. M. Schoen, J. M. B. Hoxsey, Thomas K. 
Glenn, and R. R. Otis. Edward H. Inman was made special adviser 
to the committee and R. R. Otis was made business manager. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SAMUEL C. DOBBS 


IES) 
ImMporTANT FEATURES 

A year of reconstruction. 

The Capital Removal movement defeated. 

The Victory Loan of $11,000,000 placed in Atlanta with $350,000 
surplus. : 

Government purchase of Camp Gordon confirmed. 

Secured employment for 1,200 soldie:s returned from war. 

Worked for development of the highway system. 

Defeated a burdensome tax bill. 

Entertained the Georgia Legislature. 
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Advyoeated a Greater Grady Hospital. 

Supported President Wilson and Director Winchell in dealing with a 
serious strike of railroad shopmen which threatened to cut off the food 
supply. 

Supported Mayor Key and the City Council in measures to meet 
the needs of the city by a bond issue and special tax. 

The City Builder for October, 1929, contained this article on the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Dobbs as president of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“The year of 1919, in Atlanta, as throughout the world, was one of 
reconstruction. The fighting in France had ceased with the armistice 
of November, 1918, but ‘the war was not over. The camps were filled with 
troops, returning soldiers and sailors seeking employment, the V ictory 
Loan was to be “sold to the public. Atlanta had her full share of the 
alter-the-war problems, and the Chamber of Commerce was the medium 
through which many of them were to be solved. 

“Samuel C. Dobbs, one of Atlanta’s most successful business men, 
was chosen to direct the affairs of the Chamber of Commerce in this 
troublous year. 

“Hardly had his administration begun before the city faced another 
problem—the prevention of the removal of the Georgia state capital 
from Atlanta to Macon, a movement strongly backed by the newspapers 
and legislators of that city and supported by several counties adjacent 
to Macon. It was not entirely settled in 1919. The movement bobbed 
up again and again. But that it was ultimately defeated is revealed in 
the fact that the seat of government still is on Washington Street, 
Atlanta, and the legislature still meets biennially there. The fight on 
the Macon removal plan was led by the Chamber of Commerce through 
a strong committee. 

“At the beginning of Mr. Dobbs’ administration, Walter G. Cooper, 
for seventeen years secretary of the Chamber, 1esigned to take up work 
less confining, and resolutions of regret were adopted by the board of 
directors. Charles F. Robertson was elected secietary to succeed him. 
The year also was marked by a complete revision of the by-laws of the 
Chamber. 

“Throughout the country it was quickly realized that the ‘Victory’ 
Loan would not be so quickly snapped up by the public, which no longer 
had the inspiration of war. At the request of Atlanta bankers the Cham- 
ber of Commerce assumed the task of ‘selling’ the loan to the Atlanta 
people, and with Forrest Adair as general chairman it ‘went over the 
top’ by $850,000 more than the city’s quota of $11,000,000. 

“There was doubt as to whether Camp Gordon would be continued 
as a government possession. Through the efforts of the Chamber of Com- 
merce the War Department was led to complete the purchase of the great 
tract. Both Camp Gordon and Camp Jesup, where thousands of motor 
trucks were stored, were continued for some time after the end of the 
war, 

“For three months of 1919, the Chamber of Commerce, in co-opera- 
tion with other agencies, conducted an employment bureau for returned 
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service men, placing more than 80 per cent of the 1,500 men inter- 
viewed. 

“On August 5, the Statehouse officials, mémbers of the Legislature 
and a number of army officers stationed in Atlanta, were entertained by 
the Chamber of Commerce at a dinner; given at the Hast Lake Country 
Club. 

““Clean-Up Day, when Atlantans were urged to clear away rub- 
bish, mow their lawns and yacant lots and otherwise improve the ap- 
pearance of the city, was successfully promoted, with Robert B. Trout- 
man as chairman. 

“More than 500 meetings of various kinds were held in the main as- 
sembly hall of the Chamber during the year.” 


THe Capitan REMovaL CAMPAIGN 


Karly in the year Mr. Dobbs appointed a strong committee to meet 
and overcome the effort started at Macon to remove the Capital of Geor- 
gia from Atlanta to that city. 

The committee was composed of these gentlemen: W. D. Ellis, Jr., 
chairman; Jack J. Spalding, Wilmer L. Moore, D. F. McClatchey, For- 
rest Adair. 

This committee made a careful investigation of the situation and 
recommended a campaign of education to meet the propaganda put out 
from Macon. A number of meetings of the committee. the directors and 
leading men of Atlanta were held and the final result was victory for 
Atlanta after a hard fight. 


THe HigHway IMPROVEMENT 


At their February meeting the directors adopted a resolution, sug- 
gested by Mr. W. T. Winn, urging legislative action for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Highway Department, the increase of motor lcense 
fees and the creation of a syste m of State roads connecting all the county 
seats and permitting joint county bond issues for road purposes. Also 
a speuinconnl amendment to authorize the issuance of State bonds for 
building roads and the appropriation of money for that purpose by the 
Legislature. 


EUGENE R. BLACK’S ADMINISTRATION 
1920 
ImporTANT FEATURES 

The minutes of the Chamber of Commerce show these features of 
the work in 1920: 

A campaign increased the membership to 2,890. 

The primary system of electing directors was established. 

A farm bureau was conducted and 84 boys and girls who had won 
scholarships at the State College of Agriculture were entertained on 
August 10th. 

The Community Service Department arranged the celebration of 
Armistice Day and the clean-up campaign and aided in popularizing the 
Sunday afternoon organ concerts at the Auditorium. 
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A joint City Planning Commission, appointed by the city, the county 
and the Chamber was organized, and was succeeded by a planning com- 
mission appointed by the Mayor. 

Agitated for improvement of city traffic conditions and submitted 
to Council a traffic ordinance. It was not adopted, but Council later 
took action. 

Aided the census supervisor in taking the 1920 census of Atlanta. 

The Chamber used its good offices to settle a street car stiike of 
motormen and conductors, and a strike of railway clerks. 

Work against Capital removal was continued with good results by a 
committee of which Robert C. Alston was chairman. 

Largely through the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce the head- 
quarters of the Fourth Corps Area, United States Army, were estab- 
lished at Fort McPherson. 

A serious congestion of the freight terminals, when 10,000 loaded 
cars were on the sidings was relieved. 

Efforts by the Chamber of Commerce defeated a bill in the Legis- 
lature which would have stopped all movement of freight on Sundays. 
A substitute bill drawn by Robert C. Alston was passed. 

At the request of Dr. K. G. Matheson the Chamber raised $63,000 
for citizens to pay the cost of a campaign to raise a million dollars for 
Tech. 

The City Builder mentioned these activities among others: 

“In March of this year the coal shortage was relieved by securing 
preferential shipments by the railroads. In midsummer, it was appar- 
ent that the winter’s supply would be endangered. Committees were 
appointed to deal with the situation, and conferences held with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. A change in national conditions, 
however, 1elieved the situation before cold weather set in. 

“The beginnings of air mail are found in the records of 1920, when 
the Postoffice Department advertised for bids for carrying air mail be- 
tween New York and Atlanta and afterward awarded a contract. It 
was nearly ten years, however, before air mail on regular schedules be- 
came effective. 

“The development of an airport or landing field became of primary 
importance with the discussion of air servive, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce was influential in starting active work to that end. 

“Atlanta made a bid this year for the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, and the Chamber of Commerce worked 
with the Atlanta Advertising Club in this effort, which proved success- 
ful. A $50,000 fund for entertainment was raised.” 


LEE ASHCRAFT’S ADMINISTRATION 
1921 
LEADING FEATURES 
Checked money-raising campaigns without merit and aided those 
worthy of support. 
Helped pass the city bond issue of $8,500,000 for needed publie im- 
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provements, including school buildings, waterworks extensions and the 
Spring Street viaduct. 

Organized the Junior Chamber of Commerce and the Division of 
Women’s Affairs. 

Secured a library of city directories. 

Kntertained President Harding and Vice-President Coolidge. 

Celebrated Henry Grady Day on May 24th. 

Awarded distinguished service medals to Mrs. Samuel Lumpkin for 
war work and Dr. “Michael Hoke for work for the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital. 


Tuer Crry Buriprer’s Summary 


The City Builder for December, 1929, mentioned these features in 
Mr. Ashcraft’s administration, among others: 

“Mr. Ashcraft and his associate officers were inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 20th at one of the largest annual meetings in the history of the 
Chamber. It was held in Tatt Hall, with more than 500 present, and 
Mr. Ashcraft outlined his policies in the statement that ‘This is a year 
for optimism, but also a year for fighting hard.’ 

“The year was marked by the organization of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, composed of the younger business men of Atlanta, and the 
Woman’s Division of the Chamber of Commerce. The SEs erew rap- 
idly from its first status—the ‘Department of Women’s ; Affairs’ —and 
before the year was over had taken its place as a ‘division.’ 

“Miss Laura Smith, one of the most distinguished educators and 
business women in the country, was first chairman of the ‘Division of 
Women’s Affairs, which soon afterward grew into the Woman’s Di- 
vision. As such, she was made an ex-officio director of the Chamber of 
Commerce and was the first woman in the history of the organization to 
join in the deliberations of its board of directors. Shortly afterward, 
however, Mrs. Samuel M. Inman was elected a director of the Chamber 
and served in that capacity for a two-year term. 

“Both the President and the Vice-President of the United States 
were guests of the Chamber of Commerce during Mr. Ashcraft’s admin- 
istration. President and Mrs. Harding visited Atlanta on October 27th, 
following an invitation presented at the White House by a committee 
composed of President Ashcraft, Senator Hoke Smith, Mell R. Wilkinson 
and Robert B. Pegram. The President was the guest of honor at an 
elaborate luncheon given at the Druid Hills Golf Club, while Mrs. Ash- 
craft was hostess to Mie. Harding at the Ashcraft home a short distance 
away. The latter event was under the general direction of the Woman’s 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce, while Forrest Adair was general 
chairman of arrangements for the day. 

“Wice-President Calvin Coolidge came to Atlanta to address the 
Congress of the Southern Tariff Association, on January 27th, and was 
given a dinner at the Capital City Club by the Chamber of Commerce 
and the tariff organization jointly. Fifty guests were present. 

“A feature of the year was the celebration on May 24 of the birth- 
day of Henry Grady, famous Georgia editor and orator. This was held 
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at the Grady monument on Marietta Street, and was attended by throngs 
of distinguished visitors from other cities and States. 

“Certificates of Distinguished Achievement,” to be awarded Atlanta 
men and women whose service to the public had been outstanding were 
created in this year. 

“During this year the library of directories of hundreds of American 
cities were placed in the offices of the Chamber of Commerce for public 
use, due to the interest of Walter O. Foote, vice-president. 

“The year 1921 marked the fiftieth birthday, the golden anniver- 
sary, of the Atlanta Chamber.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF W. O. FOOTE 


1922 


AA 
LEADING FEATURES 


BWlected B. S. Barker secretary. 

President Foote designated the work of vice-presidents, as follows: 

Civic Relations—Robert C. Alston. 

Commercial Relations—R. K. Rambo. 

Interior Relations—P. H. Norcross. 

Chairman Legislative Committee—Robert B. Troutman. 

Awarded certificates of distinguished achievement to Mrs. Samuel 
Lumpkin and Dr. Michael Hoke and a life membership to Mr. Darwin 
G. Jones. 

Entertained Roger Babson as the speaker at a forum luncheon at- 
tended by 450 members. 

A committee, headed by Ivan Allen, entertained Senor Sebastaio 
Sampaio, of Brazil, Commissioner for the Brazilian Centennial Expo- 
sition. 

Gave $100 to the Women’s Commission of Bankhead Highway for 
planting trees along the roadside. 

indorsed the zoning plan of the City Zoning Commission. 

Offered prizes of $25, $18 and $10 for the best articles by pupils of 
the grammar grades of public schools in Atlanta or Georgia. 

The secretary surveyed employment conditions and reported an 
increase of 429 men at work in factories. 

Appropriated $200 for prizes offered the school children of Georgia 
for the best essays on cooperation between the cities and rural districts. 

Appointed a committee to aid the engineer *s committee in entertain- 
ing the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Entertained at breakfast Congressmen and good roads officials, with 
delegates from Georgia towns in the interest of highw ay improvement. 

Sent E. Marvin Underwood and Alex W. Smith as delegates to the 
annual meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Organized the Woman’s Division to succeed the Department of 
Women’s Affairs. 

Held meetings of the Industrial Committee and considered w ays amd 
means to bring factories to Atlanta. 
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The Woman’s Division gave a reception to R. O. 'T. ©. college boys, 
with Atlanta young ladies present. . . 

Made substantial improvements in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

A district office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeice 
was established in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Voted $500 to employ a director of recreation for Atlanta play- 
grounds, 

intertained the Georgia Press Association with a banquet during 
their visit to the Southeastern Fair. 

Held a house warming to celebrate the completion of extensive im- 
provements on the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Put in a Chamber of Commerce booth at the Southeastern Fair. 

The Woman’s Division entertained Miss Lois Dowdle, head of the 
Home Economics work of the State College of Agriculture, who delivered 
an address on that work. ; 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce conducted a “Safety First” week, 
a forum luncheon and a golf tournament. 

The Chamber endorsed the request to President Harding to appoint 
Robert C. Alston to the United States Supreme Court bench. 

Put on a membership campaign, planned by W. R. C. Smith, with 
W. O. Foote and C. K. Ayer as field marshals, by which 725 members 
were added to the Chamber of Commerce roll. The total added in the 
year was 871. 

Organized a Good Will Council to cooperate with a similar group 
from the Federation of Trades. 

Endorsed the Atlanta-Franklin-Asheville Scenic Highway 

On December 20th, the directors presented President Foote with 
silver service as a testimonial of his public service. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ALFRED C. NEWELL 
1923 


Upon the retirement of Alfred C. Newell, as president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce during the year 1923, an engrossed set of reso- 
lutions adopted at the annual meeting, thus characterized his work: 

“An administration signally marked by great material progress and 
fine civic and industrial achievements; and particularly distinguished 
by a remarkable breadth of outlook. which left no place for provincial- 
ism and jealousies, but which circled all our cities with good will and 
helpfulness and generously sought our good in the good of “all. 

“An administration that won the ‘friendship and achieved the co- 
operation of other cities and chambers of commerce, and worked untir- 
ingly for the improvement of our rural sections. 

“Ay administration which emphasized the moral and spiritual values 
and strove not selfishly, but for an aristocracy of service, of service to 
mankind.” cr ; 

High lights in Mr. Newell's endeavors were the division of the work 
of the Chamber in two big departments, the Farm and Marketing De- 
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partment, and the Industrial Bureau. He succeeded in securing the 
services of Harry G. Hastings to head the agricultural end, and by co- 
operation with the Georgia Association, through the work of the late 
George Betts, extended the influence of the local Chamber throughout 
the whole State. Mr. Newell enlisted the aid of the Atlanta Clearing 
House banks and was given an underwriting appropriation sufficient to 
take care of the agricultural work of Mr. Betts in his plan for diversi- 
fied agriculture. He appeared on the platforms throughout the various 
Georgia towns advocating the trinity of the cow, hog and hen. 

With the establishment of the Industrial Bureau Mr. Newell in- 
itiated the work which later on led to the expenditure from public sub- 
scription of near a million dollars in the Atlanta advertising campaign. 
Mr. Newell succeeded in securing the services of Mr. W. R. C. Smith, 
as chairman of this bureau, and. more than 24 industries were. located 
in Atlanta during the year, and the ground work prepared for the tre- 
mendous effort, which later led to the influx of many manufacturing 
concerns. 

Mr. Newell founded what was known as the Extension Committee, 
and for the chairmanship thereof picked Louie D. Newton, whose con- 
spicuous services as editor of the City Builder brought that publication 
into a nation-wide notice. Through the work of the Extension Commit- 
tee, Georgia towns were extended a neighborly hand by Atlanta and sec- 
tional jealousies obliterated. 

At the head of the Forum Committee Mr. Newell placed E. Marvin 
Underwood, now judge of the Federal court, and through his services 
many of the best known platform speakers of the U nited States were 
brought to Atlanta to discuss problems of the day. 

At that time, aviation was in its infaney, but the far-seeing vision 
of Mr. Newell led to the appointment of the first Aviation Committee, 
with Mr. Willis 8S. Chaffee at its head. It was Mr. Newell’s contention 
that as the railroads had been responsible for Atlanta as a city so, with 
the proper realization of what was to come in the way of aviation, ail 
transportation would make Atlanta a greater city. 

During this period inteiest in the proposed plaza over the railroad 
tracks and a revival of the Bleckley plan came up. Conspicuous work 
was accomplished by the late Paul Norcross in developing new plans for 
covering the tracks which bisect the city. 

Mr, Newell named Ivan Allen as the head of the Tax and Legisla- 
a Committee, which committee made a survey of the fiscal machinery 

{ the city with the idea of establishing a more desirable tax collecting 
Se and unifying the various departments. 


Through the work of Dudley R. Cowles as head of the School and 
Hducational Committee, the contest for home-coming day was carried 
on and a prize of $50, offered by Mr. Newell, was won by the Marietta 
Street School. During this regime, 500 copies of the City Builder were 
sent to the public se schools in Atlanta. 


At that time the crowded condition of the Criminal Court calender 
of Fulton County was so evident that Mr. Newell named a special com- 
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mittee, with Hollins N. Randolph as chairman, to make a drive for an 
additional judgeship. This effort was successful, 

With the aid of Mrs. Samuel Inman, the first work towards the es- 
tablishment of a permanent art committee, which later on led to the 
creation of the High Museum, was accomplished. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PAUL NORCROSS 
1924 
Leaping FEATURES 


Organized the Industrial Bureau. 

Endorsed the National Defense Act of 1920. 

Adopted resolutions urging the Federal Government to establish a 
National Park in Northeast Georgia, where it already has over 100,000 
acres of land. 

Appointed an art committee with J. J. Haverty as chairman and an 
aviation committee with Winship Nunnally as chairman. 

The work of the art committee in which Mr. Haverty and Mrs. 8. M. 
Inman were leaders, resulted in bringing to Atlanta a fine exhibit of 
works of art from the Grand Central Art Gallery of New York, which 
was exhibited at the Biltmore Hotel. The Chamber contributed $250 
to the expense. 

Contributed to the building fund of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Woman’s Division sponsored National Music Week in May. 

Sent a delegation to the annual meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Cleveland in May. 

Lowe D. Newton was appointed editor of the City Builder. 

A law and order campaign was put on by the Junior Chamber. 

Sent a delegation to the Junior Chamber of Commerce convention 
at Cincinnati. 

Made an exhibit at the National Exposition held at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Made an Industrial Survey of Atlanta. 

Aided the League of Women Voters in establishing a portable reg- 
istration booth in different city wards to increase registration of voters. 

The directors accepted with thanks a portrait of Past President Sam- 
uel D. Jones, presented to the Chamber by Alfred C. Newell for Mr. Har- 
rison Jones. 

The minutes contain this statement concerning the presentation : 

“Tt was our pleasure to have as our guest on this occasion, Mr. Har- 
rison Jones, son of Past President Sam D. Jones, and Mr. Walter G. 
Cooper, who served with marked ability as secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce during Mr. Jones’ administration as president and for many 
other years as well.” 

Mr. Newell’s tribute to Mr. Jones was spread upon the minutes. 

Contributed $100 to the expense of sending a team of Georgia farm 
boys to the National Dairy Show at Milwaukee. 
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Sent Chairman Willis L. Chaffee to the air meet at Dayton, Ohio. 

Sent 500 copies of the City Builder to colleges around Atlanta. 

A steering committee of six to assist in arranging an exhibit for the 
Southern Exposition in New York was appointed with William Candler 
as chairman and Alfred C. Newell, Juhan V. Boehm, Mrs. Samuel In- 
man, and George M. Hope as members. 

Alfred C. Newell represented the Chamber of Commerce at the Hast- 
ern Division meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


THe INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


An important feature of this administration was the work of the 
Industrial Bureau, of which Mr. W. R. C. Smith was chairman and Mr. 
Fred T. Newell was secretary. 

Mr. Smith, at his own expense, traveled through the manufacturing 
centers of the North and secured information with which, the next 
year, he inaugurated the great work of the Forward Atlanta Commis- 
sion, which advertised Atlanta during a period of four years, brought 
here many industries employing thousands of people with payrolls of 
many millions. 

President Norcross gave personal attention to the many features of 
the year’s work and inspired the leaders of the Chamber of Commerce 
for the great efforts and great achievements of succeeding years. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CHAMBER AFTER THE WORLD WAR 


ADMINISTRATION OF W. R. C. SMITH 
19d 


This administration was vigorous and effective, especially in its work 
to increase the trade and industry of Atlanta. The Forward Atlanta 
Movement, which has spent nearly a million dollars advertising the city, 
during the five years beginning in 1925, was organized during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Smith at a time when an aggressive policy for At- 
lanta was sorely needed. 

The collapse of the Florida real estate boom had cost the people of 
Atlanta millions of dollars and several large concerns, which soon after- 
ward failed, were staggering on the eve of bankruptcies, which caused 
heavy loss to the people of this section. 

Through his previous experiences President Smith was exceptionally 
qualified to lead an aggressive movement like that of the Forward At- 
lanta Commission. 

As the head of a great publishing house, whose journals dealt con- 
stantly with the machinery of development in the Southeast, Mr. Smith 
had a comprehensive knowledge of industrial conditions, and as a pub- 
lisher he knew the technique of advertising, with a discriminating knowl- 
edge of the mediums and methods of effective publicity. 

With this equipment his connection with civic work and organiza- 
tions gave him a wide acquaintance with leaders in the Southeast. 

Back of this was a strong personality in which dynamic energy was 
guided by sober and practical judgment. 

He had been elected President of the Atlanta Rotary Club in 1918 
and was District Governor of the old International Rotary District, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Cuba and Porto Rico in 1920. During the inter- 
vening period he was ‘head of the Liberty Loan trains which, on behalf 
of the Treasury Department, sold seven and a quarter million dollars 
worth of bonds in small towns in the Sixth Federal Reserve District. 

In 1921, he was a member of the International Redistricting Com- 
mittee of Rotary, which was charged with the redistricting of the sev- 
eral hundred clubs of that organization. Also, in 1921, he was chairman 
of the Advertising Committee, which brought the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World to Atlanta. 

In 1925, after serving the preceding year as chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce Industrial Bureau and travelling at his own expense through- 
out the manufacturing centers of the North on behalf of the city, he suc- 
ceeded in inaugurating, in October, 1925, the “Forward Atlanta” Commis- 
sion, which eed that year $268,000 for national publicity for the city. 
He was chairman of the Media Committee and supervised all copy. In 
1926 he was again chairman of the Executive Committee of the cam- 
paign to raise $1, 000,000 on behalf of national publicity for the city, 
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and continued for the following three years as chairman of all media 
and all copy during the period from 1925 to 1929. 

Under the direction of Mr. Smith, Ivan Allen, William Candler and 
George W. West, $822,000 was actually expended by the “Forward At- 
lanta” Commission on behalf of publicity in various forms in five years, 
resulting in bringing several thousand concerns, many thousand people 
and many millions in payrolls to Atlanta. 


ADMINISTRATION OF W. D. HOFFMAN 
1926 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Endorsed the bill to be introduced in Congress for the building of 
a home for soldiers of all wars at Atlanta. 

Invited the American Legion to hold its National Convention in 
Atlanta. . 

Fought and defeated the city ordinance prohibiting negro barbers 
from waiting on white customers. This was done by a committee com- 
posed of Morris Brandon, Marion Smith and Robert C. Alston. 

Took action to make Atlanta a concentration point for cotton and to 
organize a cotton acceptance and finance corporation to make loans on 
cotton stored here. A committee composed of J. S. Kennedy, F. M. 
Inman and W. H. Glenn was appointed for this purpose. 

Endorsed the effort of the Marietta Chamber of Commerce to have 
Kennesaw Mountain made a memorial park, and that of Congressman 
Edwards to have a Forestry Experimental Station and National Park 
established at the ‘old stockade” near Millen, Ga. 

Organized an Industrial Relations Committee. 

Contributed $250 for the entertainment of the disabled American 
veterans during their convention in Atlanta. 

Congratulated Columbus on the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Julian Har- 
ris, of the Equirer-Sun, had won the Pulitzer Prize for Journalism and 
congratulated the chief of the fire department at Albany on winning the 
prize offered by the United States Chamber of Commerce for the best 
fire record during the year. 

Took steps to secure a new postoffice building. 

Endorsed the summer Industrial Exposition at the Auditorium in 
August. 

Represented at the annual meeting at the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in May by Alfred C. Newell, National Councillor. 

Favored the adoption of Eastern Standard Time in Atlanta and pre- 
sented the matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Worked for increased registration of voters. 

Entered an Atlanta float in the Water Carnival at Savannah, 

A life membership in the Chamber of Commerce was voted to Bobby 
Jones in view of his many victories and his wonderful reception in New 
York. 

Mr. W. R. CG. Smith, and F. T. Newell, secretary of the Industrial 
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Bureau, reported fine results from the advertising campaign conducted by 
the Forward Atlanta Commission. 

The directors endorsed the suggestion by Henderson Hallman for a 
park on the battlefield of Peachtree Creek. 

Opposed the enactment by City Council fixing a minimum scale of 
wages on work done for the city. 

Contributed to the expense of farmer boys going to the National 
Dairy Show. 

Urged the operation of Muscle Shoals on private lease, providing 
that surplus power after manufacture of fertilizer be distributed through- 
out the Southeast. 

Tvan Allen, chairman of the Industrial Bureau, reported 36 firms 
employing 4,630 people, with a payroll of $7,309,250, were brought to 
Atlanta in ten months. 

Thanked Judge Reed, Solicitor Spence and other officers of Coffee 
County for their determined fight against lynching. 

Authorized Forward Atlanta Commission to begin at once a cam- 
paign to raise a million dollars to be expended in three years in adver- 
tising Atlanta. 


ADMINISTRATION OF GEORGE W. WEST 
1927 
LEADING FEATURES 


The report of Frederick T. Newell, secretary of the Industrial Bu- 
reau, shows that in 1927—158 new concerns, employing 4,768 persons, 
with payrolls amounting to $8,009,350, came to Atlanta and 6,000 
copies of the portfolio “Forward Atlanta” were sent out through the 
country. Ivan Allen continued as chairman of this bureau in 1927. 

Secured the establishment in Atlanta of an office of the United States 
Shipping Board, employing a force in work to increase the export and 
import trade. 

Aided the Legal Aid Society. 

Secured a census of industry nm Atlanta by the Government. 

William Candler, of this Chamber, was elected a director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Worked up interest in the citizens training camp of the Fourth Corps 
Area. 

With the Aeronautical Association the Chamber entertained Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh and Harold Pitcairn. 

Mr. J. J. Haverty, chairman of the Art Committee, announced an 
exhibition of Atlanta-owned works of art for the High Museum. 

F. EK. Kamper, chairman of the Stone Mountain Memorial Commit- 
tee, worked with officials for the enrollment of Confederate veterans liy- 
ing in Georgia for whom the Memorial Association was planning medals 
designed by Mr. Lukeman. 

Committee composed of William Candler, Milton Bell, J. S. Kennedy 
and Robert Strickland, Jr., was appointed to raise Atlanta’s quota for 
the reef of flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley. 
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Adopted resolutions commending Miss Sadie Workman, cashier, who 

had served the Chamber of Commerce most efficiently for 20 years. 
Sent delegates to the Southern Appalachian Power Conference at 
Chattanooga. 

Committee headed by R. A. Cline and P. H. Alston appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and advocated the establishment 
of Eastern time in Atlanta. 

A membership committee of which Milton Dargan was chairman 
added 289 members to the Chamber of Commerce roll, 

Awarded distinguished service certificates to J. Carroll Payne, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Art Association; Mrs. Nora Ernest Northen, “a 
good angel of the sick and bereaved,” and William B. Hartsfield, chair- 
man of the Aviation Committee of Council. 

President West said in his closing address : 

“In my opinion, the most necessary thing that the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce can do is to continue taking interest in all affairs per- 
taining to our city. A good many people of Atlanta express the opinion 
that the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce should stay clear of administra- 
tive affairs, and in this idea I nowise concur, for situations arise at 
times which demand that this big business organization assert itself and 
if the Chamber is to carry out the tenets of its by-laws and constitution 
we can do no less than this.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF MILTON DARGAN, JR. 
1928 
ImMporTANT FEATURES 


With the Real Estate Board formed a housing committee, which 
found houses and apartments for 2,000 people who came from Wash- 
ington to Atlanta in the service of the Southern Railway. 

Worked for a new depot for the N., C. & St. L. Railway. 

Sent an exhibit of Georgia products to New York, where it was dis- 
played at the Hotel Astor. 

Worked for the establishment of a Government hospital for veterans 
of all wars. 

Worked for Eastern time in Atlanta. 

Entertained delegations from the Chicago Association of Commerce, 

The Southern Appalachian Power Conference, 

The Bankhead Highway Association, 

William McCracken, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aviation. 

Gave a birthday luncheon in honor of L. H. Beck, an early president 
of the Chamber. 

Attended meetings of the Georgia Commercial Secretaries, the Moul- 
trie Chamber, the United States Chamber, the Southern Commercial 
Secretaries, the opening of the new port at Mobile, and the Building and 
Loan League. 

The delegates to the United Chamber meeting were: President Dar- 
gan, Alfred C. Newell, national councillor; William Candler, director, 
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and William G. Smith, Ivan Allen, B. G. Brown, T. G. Woolford and 
Charles A. Wickersham. 

The Chamber Forum, under the direction of James A. Hollomon, 
entertained as speakers Judge Samuel H. Sibley, Colvin B. Brown, of the 
United States Chamber; Walter Parker, of New Orleans, and Josiah 
T. Morse. 

The Chamber worked with the Foreign Trade Club for the estab- 
lishment here of consulates, which now number eight, with consuls sta- 
tioned here. 

A membership drive under Roy LeCraw added 220 members. 

The Industrial Bureau, headed by Ivan Allen, added $200,000 to the 
fund for advertising Atlanta. 

The Tourist Bureau furnished maps and information to tourists. 

The Greater Atlanta Committee, under Horace Russell, prepared a 
census map of the metropolitan area for the Census Bureau. 

The City Builder, under the editorial charge of Louie D. Newton, 
assisted by an able committee, made brilliant progress and became one 
of the most readable journals of the country. 

The Aviation Committee, under G. C. Bowden, continued its work to 
make Atlanta the aviation center of the South. 

The Registration Committee, headed by J. C. Savage, did important 
educational work to increase voting by tax payers and citizens. 

The Foreign Trade Club and the committee headed by G. A. Bland 
held weekly meetings and the Southeastern Foreign Trade Conference 
was held in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

An Art Committee, headed by J. J. Haverty, brought a fine ex- 
hibit of paintings and sculpture from the Grand Central Art Galleries 
of New York, which were displayed at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Frank Shaw, secretary of the Industrial Bureau, reported that 175 
business concerns, employing 3,098 persons, located in Atlanta during 
the year. Their estimated payroll is $6,798,000. Industrial surveys 
were made for 155 concerns and 2,083 mail inquiries were answered and 
about 5,000 callers were furnished information. 

The Industrial Bureau secretary, as agent of the Census Bureau, 
conducted a census of manufactures of Atlanta and Fulton County. 


Mr. DarGan’s PERSONAL WorK 


Mr. Dargan gave close and effective attention to the various features 
of the year’s enterprises and his influence was wisely exerted to make 
the work and the mission of the Chamber of Commerce clear to the com- 
munity, the press, the County Commissioners, members of the City Coun- 
cil and all classes of citizens, including those identified with capital, 
labor, trade, industry and finance. 

Toward the close of his administration arrangements were made for 
writing the history of the Chamber from the Civil War to date, and an 
extended sketch of its activities prepared by Walter G. Cooper was pub- 
lished the next year in the City Builder. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PHILIP ALSTON 
1929 
LEADING FRATURES 


The most important service of the year was the personal work of 
President Alston to overcome the difficulties that beset the Stone Moun- 
tain Memorial enterprise. 

The Industrial Bureau, under the chairmanship of Ivan Allen, re- 
ported the location in Atlanta of 191 factories, warehouses and _ sales 
agencies, employing 4,646 persons with payrolls amounting to $7,482,000. 

This was the fifth year of the Forward Atlanta Movement, which 
raised and spent $822,000 and brought to Atlanta during the period from 
1925 to 1929, inclusive, 762 concerns employing % 20,286 persons with 
payrolls aggregating $34,500,000. 

The Industrial Bureau prepared 139 surveys for concerns interested 
in coming to Atlanta and answered 13,797 inquiries, of which 142 were 
from foreign countries. 

Chairman Allen sent out 4,000 copies of “Atlanta From the Ashes” 
and received from leading men in many States very high commendation 
of the book. 

The Chamber aided in the drive for the Community Chest through 
Director Roy LeCraw and J. P. Dick, chairman. 

The Membership Committee, of which Mark C. Pope was chairman, 
added 220 members. 

Chairman Bond Almand, of the Registration Committee, did good 
work to increase registration and yoting by tax payers. 

Through Cam Dorsey, chairman of the Legislative Committee, State 
Tax Commissioner R. C. Norman was invited to meet and confer with 
the Directors. 

tev. N. R. High Moor, chairman of the Forum Committee, brought 
) Atlanta a number of distinguished men, who addressed the members 
on important public questions. 


THe SECRETARY’S SUMMARY 


Secretary Barker gives this information in his annual report : 

“During 1929, Mr. Alfred C. Newell, a former president of this or- 
ganization, “served as president of the Fair Association. No man in this 
position ever dedicated himself more thoroughly to making a success of 
this institution. 

“President Alston appointed Vice-President Horace Russell as chief 
contact man with the Southeastern Fair during the year and he per- 
formed splendid service in this capacity. 


Tur Crry BUILDER 


“The City Builder is our monthly publication and has been carried 
on for many years, having reached a standard which is considered ex- 
cellent throughout the « ountry: Mr. Louie D. Newton, who had done such 
outstanding work as editor, resigned to enter the work of the ministry, 
and he is now pastor of the Druid Hills Baptist Church of Atlanta. Mr. 
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Newton was succeeded as editor by Mr. Dudley Glass, who is also filling 
the place as Publicity Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
high-class standard of this magazine has been maintained under Mr. 
Glass’ editorship. 

“A great task has been performed by Vice-President and Chairman 
G. C. Bowden and his able assistants. Atlanta is now recognized as the 
hub of aviation for the Southeast. Regular air mail lines are being 
operated from Atlanta to New York and Chicago, to New Orleans and 
to Miami, and recently, a transcontinental line, staiting in Atlanta, was 
announced by the Postoffice Department.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF HORACE RUSSELL 
1930-1931 
LEADING FEATURES 


Fostered trade with Cuba by sending a large delegation, headed by 
Vice-President Barker, on a Good Will Tour to the island. 

Entertained fifteen master farmers at a dinner in their honor. 

The Industrial Bureau reported 110 factories and sales agencies lo- 
cated in Atlanta. 

Made seventy-five industrial surveys for concerns interested in com- 
ing here. 

Furnished data and photos for twenty-four magazine articles and 
answered 10,077 inquiries. . 

Continued publication of the City Builder with an impressive series 
of articles. 

Awarded a distinguished service medal to Mr. J. J. Haverty for his 
work for the development of art in Atlanta. 

Largely increased attendance on the Southeastern Fair by activity 
of the Junior Chamber, led by Joe Ray, John Armour, Frank Shaw, 
W. J. Davis, Jv., Duncan Peek, George Yancey and Mike Benton. 

Sent delegations to the National Junior Chamber and to several Geor- 
ela cities. 

Committees worked for aviation, Community Chest, legal aid and 
against loan sharks. 

Gave a Christmas tree to seventy-five children at the Woman’s Club. 

The Woman’s Division, headed by Miss Regina Corrigan, sponsored 
a clean-up and paint-up campaign, worked for musical development, col- 
lected information on women at work, decorated the tables for Lee’s 
birthday, Washington’s birthday, Valentine’s, St. Patrick’s, Easter, July 
4th, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Gave a library of 421 volumes to the children’s ward at Battle Hill 
Sanitarium, and sent Christmas toys to forty-one children there. Dis- 
tributed 3,000 toys and 350 dolls to children at Christmas. 

The Chamber kept a bureau of road information for motorists and 
a general information bureau for the public. 

President Horace Russell and J. L. McCord, whom he appointed 
chairman of the Stone Mountain Committee, worked effectively for the 
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solution of the difficult problem of re-establishing the work for the Con- 
federate monument on the mountain. 

Cooperated with the United States Chamber of Commerce through 
National Councillor Alfred C. Newell and Directors William Candler 
and Francis EK. Kamper. 

Entertained the visiting French airmen, Coste and Bellonte, at a 
banquet in their honor, under the direction of G. C. Bowden, Jesse Draper 
and 'T. M. Smith. 

The Foreign Trade Club entertained fourteen editors from foreign 
countries and the officials of the North German Loyd Steamship Com- 
pany with a dinner in their honor. Mr. G. A. Bland was chairman of 
the committee. 

Under the direction of Henderson Hollman the Chamber co-operated 
with the Chambers of Commerce at Rome and Columbus by sending del- 
egations to their meetings in the interest of deepening the channels of 
the Coosa and Chattahoochee rivers. 

Channing Cope, chairman of the Greater Georgia Committee, visited 
108 counties and took part in 84 meetings of farmers and civic clubs. 

The Chamber entertained a group of Cuban school teachers. 

Worked to retain the Arcade postoffice. 

Helped the Georgia School of Technology to secure the Daniel Gug- 
genheim fund of $300,000 to establish a school of aeronautics. 

The Aviation Committee, headed by G. W. Bowden and W. B. Harts- 
field, worked for removal of the hangars from Fort McPherson to Candler 
Field and visited several cities to aid them in their work for aviation. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ROY LECRAW 
1932 


Roy LeCraw, who had for years been active in Chamber of Commerce 
work and especially in membership campaigns which increased the 
strength of the body, became President on the first of January, 1932, 
taking charge of the organization in the worst part of the worst depres- 
sion that has fallen upon the country in many years, 

Under these conditions Mr. LeCraw became President of the Cham- 
ber when it had an accumulated debt and the membership was shrinking. 
It was hard to get money for any purpose and the public mind was 
deeply concerned about the distress of the unemployed. 

Mr. LeCraw sought, as a practical measure of relief to establish upon 
farms in Georgia, under self-supporting conditions, good people who 
were out of work with no prospect of employment in Atlanta. 

He succeeded in sending a number of such people to the farm where 
it was hoped they would begin life anew under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

There were serious practical difficulties in this work. People going 
to the farm had no money to buy mules, tools, and supplies and they 
could not be kept there without supplying these needs. There was no 
difficulty in securing the land for these people to cultivate, as thousands 
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of farms were without tenants, but it was difficult to raise money to 
supply them until they could get on their feet. 

Nevertheless it was work in a good direction, earnestly and hopefully 
done and pointed the way to the final solution of a large part of the 
problem of unemployment. This solution had the serious attention of 
the National Government with the cordial support of President Roose- 
velt, looking to measures which will sooner or later return to the farms 
many of the unemployed under such conditions that they will be able to 
reestablish themselves on a self-sustaining basis. 


ADMINISTRATION OF HERBERT E. CHOATE 
1933 


Overcoming unusual difficulties during a period of deep depression 
Mr. Choate’s administration was a signal success. Beginning the year 
with a heavy load of debts he closed his administration with all debts 
paid with the exception of money advanced to the Chamber for the pur- 
chase of stock in the Chamber of Commerce Realty Company and the 
settlement of that debt was arranged upon a satisfactory basis. Soon 
after Mr. Choate took office as President of the Chamber of Commerce 
the country was in the throes of a bank panic. Several thousand banks 
had been closed within a few years, thirteen million people were un- 
employed with their families constituting one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation, unprovided for. 

The President had given the key-note to the country in his inaugural] 
address when he said: “what we need is action, and action now.” In 
this spirit Mr. Choate took charge of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Hegan- inmediately a vigorous campaign for the National Recovery Act 
in Atlanta. Cooperating closely and powerfully with the National Re- 
covery Committee, headed by Robert F. Maddox. 

In this he used the machinery of the Chamber of Commerce organi- 
zation with telling effect, using the membership of the Chamber, the 
Junior Chamber and the Womans’ Division with fine results. 

The result of this work was thus stated by Mr. W. R. Ulrich, Secre- 
tary of the Chamber, in a letter sent to the membership on September 
28) Woes 

“Reports from employers show that since June 16, when the Presi- 
dent signed the Act, they have put 6,136 persons to work, adding 
$5,746,144 a year to Atlanta’s payroll. 

“Information of great practical value in their business was given 
employers in 110 meetings held at the Chamber of Commerce under its 
auspices. Including those attending the meetings; those making in- 
quiry by telephone and those making personal visits to the office, 14,109 
persons received helpful information. 

“The whole campaign was a success. Highty-five per cent of em- 
plovers in Atlanta have signed the reemployment agreement and the 
Womans’ Division has secured pledges from 50,000 consumers. 
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“While the full force of the Recovery Act is not yet felt, great prog- 
ress has been made. Business has improved decidedly since March, as 
bank clearings, car loadings, sales and other business barometers show.” 

During this administration the membership of the Chamber steadily 
increased and the increase of income made it possible to wipe out debt 
and close the year with a clean slate. By such measures Mr. Choate 
turned a difficult situation into one of vantage and turned over to his 
successor, Mr. Wiley L. Moore, an organization in fine working condition 
with increased confidence in the future of Atlanta. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WILEY L. MOORE 
1934 


Mr. Wiley L. Moore became President of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce on January 1, 1984. As this book goes to press his adminis- 
tration is unfinished but the Chamber is in the midst of important work 
which is expected to make a vast improvement in residences and com- 
mercial and industrial buildings by large expenditures which will give 
employment to several thousand persons. 


WILEY L. MOORE 


Committees are at work raising an expense fund for a campaign 
which will include a house to house canvass of the owners of residences 
and buildings used in business and industry for the purpose of inducing 
them to take advantage of loans available under the National Housing 
Act. It is expected that this campaign will result in the expenditure of 
three million dollars, the employment of three thousand persons and a 
vast improvement of residence, business and industrial property. 

Another important work of the Chamber of Commerce this year is 
a commodity survey to determine the number and kind of commodities 
produced here and available to supply the Southeastern market. The 


survey will also find what commodities. salable in the Southeastern 
market are not produced, but might be produced here. 


Philip Weltner Libras 


Atlanta, Geot®™ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICH 


A Great AND BENEFICENT WorRK FOR SOLDIERS BY THE PEOPLE 
or ATLANTA 


Of the many features of Atlanta’s work in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Government during the World War, one of the best, most far- 
reaching and effective for good was the War Camp Community Service 
directed by a commission of which Mr. Victor H. Kriegshaber was 
president. : 

The commission promoted the welfare work carried on in the city, 
and coordinated the social sources, organized or otherwise, so as to avoid 
overlapping and interference. 

It assisted the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, and the Jewish 
Welfare Board in their work in the camps, and a fine spirit of friendly 
cooperation existed between these organizations. 

Through the efficient work of the Woman’s Committee, under the 
able leadership of Mrs. B. M. Boykin, from 15 to 20 entertainments 
were arranged weekly for the various Y buildings and the Knights of 
Columbus auditorium. The entertainers, volunteering their services, 
went out in groups of five to twenty, and this work was a great success. 
The commission paid for transportation for them, as w ell. as for forty 
or fifty teachers of French and stenography, who were organized by Pro- 
fessor Wardlaw, chairman of the Committee on Education. 

These teachers went out regularly to the camp two and three times 
per week, and reported that the men were anxious to learn French, and 
were deeply appreciative of the opportunity. 

These teachers were drawn from the public schools and educational 
institutions of Atlanta, and most of them were ladies who freely and 
willingly gave up their own leisure time in the evenings, braved the 
weather and made the twenty-six-mile ride to and from Camp Gordon 
to answer this patriotic call to duty. 

A division hospital had been established at Fort McPherson and the 
Committee on Automobile Service for Convalescent Soldiers, under the 
euidance of Mr. Rufus Darby, arranged daily service of from four to 
six cars during the good weather, for part of the afternoon, for the men 
well enough to enjoy it. 

Mrs. Boykin was known as the “Mother of Camp Gordon,” on ae- 
count of the good work that she was doing there, and Mrs. Charles Shel- 
don, Sr.. was known as the “Mother of Fort McPherson” by the boys out 
there. 

The Rotary Soldiers’ Club was opened in quarters donated by Mr. 
Healey, in his building, opposite the postoffice, and the men became 
greatly attached to the place. - Miss Cora Buckmaster, who was in 
charge, endeared herself to the soldiers whom she was ever ready to ad- 
vise and help. She secured invitations for thousands of them for Sun- 
day dinners in private homes, and the Rotary Soldiers’ Club became a 
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clearing house where all citizens came or phoned to get one or more 
soldiers for a Sunday dinner. Over 1,500 men per week used the Rotary 
Club rest rooms. 

Taking the boys right into our homes was a wonderful stimulant 
against homesickness, and the Atlantans enjoyed it as much as they did. 
They proved it by keeping it up right straight along. 

The need of proper entertainment for Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning was realized and, with the consent of the Municipal and State mili- 
tary authorities the Auditorium was used. 

Kntertainments were given free to soldiers and citizens alike. They 
included moving pictures, organ recitals by the city organist, Mr. Charles 
Sheldon ; vocal and instrumental music, by individual and group artists, 
and community singing. 

Ten thousand people were there one Sunday, and of these nearly 
three thousand were soldiers who occupied reserved seats in the center 
of the hall. 

On the second floor there was a suite of rooms for the Medical De- 
partment under Colonel Koerper, chief surgeon at Camp Gordon, and 
he had there a doctor and assistants regularly on duty, to give medical 
attention to the families of all soldiers residing in the city, and who 
needed attention. 

The Finance Committee, under the leadership of Mr. Fred Paxon, 
kept expenditures within the approved budget and looked after collec- 
tions. Over twelve hundred people and corporations subscribed over 
forty thousand dollars to finance our work. Mr. Paxon was also chair- 
man of the Committee on Entertainment. 

Mr. Albert S. Adams had charge of that committee which promoted 
athletic sports like baseball, football, boxing and wrestling matches. 
Wherever an admission charge was made, the net proceeds were used for 
the purchase of athletic equipment to be given to the various athletic 
organizations in camp. 

The Central Presbyterian Church (Dr. Ogden) conducted an entertain- 
ment regularly every Saturday evening from six to nine. Refreshments 
were eared: and the boys had a pleasant, sociable evening, meeting the 
ladies of the church. 

At the Second Baptist Church (Dr. H. A. Porter) a large number 
of the soldiers enjoyed the Saturday evening entertainments in the ves- 
try. Miss Hembree was resourceful in providing a good program, and 
the girls and boys spent delightful evenings. 

At the Jewish Educational Alliance, dancing was provided for by 
an able committee under the leadership of Mr. Oberdorfer, Dr. David 
Marx and Mr. Phillip Russ, and coffee and cake were served by the 
ladies. 

At the Jewish Progressive Club, the soldiers in large numbers were 
welcomed to a regular Saturday night dance, and the free use of the 
swimming pool and baths. 

Mr. Edward Peters gave the use of one of his stores and made it 
possible to organize a club room for Italian speaking soldiers. There 
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were about three thousand men of Italian descent at Camp Gordon, of 
whom about twenty per cent could not speak English. 

The National League for Women’s Service was busier than ever on 
Saturday, when most of the boys were in the city. Mr. H. M. Patterson 
provided quarters for them in his building on Forsyth Street. Both in 
the afternoon and night good women provided entertainments, refresh- 
ment, and dances for the boys. Actuated by the spirit to help in this 
work, Mr. William Brownlee tendered the use of Cable Hall for Saturday 
night dances, which were under the chaperonage of Mrs. Roy and Mrs. 
Benjamin Elsas, ofthe National League. 

At the Knights of Columbus Hall, on Saturday nights regularly, 
Mr. Condon and his committee provided the soldiers a delightful enter- 
taiment. 

Mr. W. W. Orr was chairman of the Committee on Church Coopera- 
tion and the results of his effective work were seen. 

Mr. Armin Maier secured fine results cooperating Dr. Mem- 
minger, of All Saints Church, who stated that their regular Sunday 
afternoon and evening entertainments certainly had a good influence. 

The problem of transportation to and from camp was in charge of 
Mr. Maier, who was chairman of that committee. All teachers, volun- 
teer entertainers, etc., who went to the camp under the auspices of the 
commission, were provided transportation by the committee. 

The Y. W. C. A., with its Hostess House at the camp, its quarters 
in town, and its aoc: League, and the Travelers’ Aid, with its good 
work at the depots, the National League for Woman's Service, with its 
efficient rooming agency, all worked for the girls in the city, and the 
families of the soldiers 

Summing up the results of this work, President Kriegshaber said: 

“One had a right to ask what there was in all of this besides the mere 
amusement for these thousands of men. Well, we were trying to ‘keep 
the home fires burning.’ We could put our hands on probably a couple 
of thousand soldiers on Saturday nights at the Rotary Club, the 
churches, the Jewish Alliance, the Progressive Club, the National League, 
the Y. W. C. A., the Italian-Speaking Soldiers’ Club, and the Knights 
of Columbus. Those boys met our good women and our girls, and they 
enjoyed it and were benefited by the opportunity. 

“They were behaving themselves like gentlemen, and we had no cause 
to complain of their conduct. Don't you think that a fine record ? 

“There were nearly 40,000 men in the Pociess and we ask how many 
drunken soldiers were seen on our streets ? 

“During 1917 the police made 2,267 arrests in the entire city of At- 
lanta for drunkenness, averaging 189 per month. | 

“During practically the last five months, 101 soldiers were arrested 
for the same offense, equaling about twenty per month out of a military 
population of nearly 40,000 men. 

“We know that our work helped to drive away homesickness, and that 
it improved the morale of the men. 

“Immediately after the cantonment was established here, a good many 
of our citizens, who had been informed of the immoral conditions sur- 
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rounding the army camps while on the Mexican border, and who had read 
of the large percentage of venereal disease among the soldiers, discussed 
with bated breath this possible danger that had suddenly come into our 
midst. 

“They expected to see drunken soldiers by the score on the streets 
Well, the record I have given shows just twenty drunken soldiers ar- 
rested in an entire month out of 40,000 soldiers. Now note the record 
for venereal diseases among the men at Camp Gordon. During the 
months of September, October, November and December, 1917, Colonel 
Koerper, chief surgeon, tells me that 1974 recruits entered the camp 
afflicted with this dread disease. During that time, with 34,064 men 
in the camp, only thirty-seven new cases were developed. Five and eight- 
tenths per cent of the new men came into service so afflicted; only about 
one-tenth of one per cent contracted the disease after they came under 
military control. 

“The military authorities surely deserved great credit for these re- 
sults. 

“We feel also that the efforts of our entire community in providing 
clean and wholesome recreation, surrounded by decent environment, con- 
stituted the right of righteous forces against evil influences, and to that 
extent we aided to make these results possible. 

“President Wilson said that the spirit with which our soldiers left 
America, and their efficiency on the battle-fronts of Europe, would be 
vitally affected by the character of the environment surrounding our 
military camps. The people of Atlanta believed this true and practically 
did all in their power to build up the spirit that President Wilson 
spoke of. 

“We are deeply appreciative of the cooperation given our commission 
by General Burnham and his staff, and all the officers of the various 
regiments, and by the chaplains, who cooperated with us. 

“We were proud of the men at Camp Gordon and Fort McPherson and 
at the Tech Aviation School, and followed their career ‘Over There,’ 
confident that they would give a proper accounting of themselves, and 
happy in the thought that we contributed our best to their happiness, 
their efficiency, and their welfare here in Atlanta.” 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE COMMISSION 


V. H. Kriegshaber ss ee, resident. 
W. M. Timmons La Coe tae: Vice-President. 
W. D. Phipps ec teal oo oe, us Smecretary. 
Hlenuys Weel avise = Oe copes. cee en she Treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 

Albert S. Adams. Wilmer L. Moore. 

Preston S. Arkwright. Armin Maier. 

R. C. Darby. W. W. Orr. 

R. L. Foreman. It, dl, IPRS, 

L. D. Hicks. W. M. Timmons. 

V. H. Kriegshaber. Mell R. Wilkinson. 


Tvan Allen. 
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Ex-OFrricio MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITEE. 
Asa G. Candler, Mayor of Atlanta. 
Brigadier-General W. P. Burnham, Commanding 82nd _ Division, 
Camp Gordon. 
Colonel Thos. S. Bratton, Commanding, Fort McPherson. 
W. H. White, Jr., President Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
Hooper Alexander, United States District: Attorney. 
A. O. Blalock, United States Internal Revenue Collector. 
J. L. Eve, Secretary Decatur Board of Trade. 
Lee Ashcraft, President Atlanta Chapter Red Cross. 
Z. Nespor, Representing National Commission. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN OF THE COMMISSION 


H. A. Maier, Transportation. 

R. C. Darby, Service for Convalescing Soldiers. 

F. J. Paxon, Entertainment. 

Mrs. B. M. Boykin, Entertainment at Camp Gordon. 

Dr. C. B. Wilmer, Recreation for Colored People. 

Willis Timmons, Amusements at Auditorium. 

W. L. Moore, Public Comfort Stations. 

F. J. Paxon, Finance. 

Jno. E. Murphy, Kk. of C. and Catholic Organizations. 

Eugene Oberdorfer, Jewish Welfare. 

Professor J. C. Wardlaw. Education 

Dr. W. A. Jackson, Outdoor Sports and Recreation. 

Willis Timmons, Rest Rooms. 

Warren Kimsey, Singing. 

LD, Aieks,. Publicity 

W. W. Orr, Cooperation With Churches 

A. 8. Adams, Athletics and Amusement. 

A, A. Jameson, Manager Sleeping Quarters. 

W. D. Phipps, Manager Auditorium Entertainments. 

Z. Nespor, Field Secy., Representing War Department, Committee 
on Training Camp Activities. 


CHAPTER XXX 


FORWARD ATLANTA MOVEMENT 
WHICH TURNED DEPRESSION INTO PROGRESS 


Ir Broucur tro ATLANTA IN Four YrArs 679 Concerns EMPLOYING 
17,000 PropLe Wire $30,000,000 tn Payrouts 


THe Forwarp ATLANTA Movement 


The Forward Atlanta Movement of 1925 to 1929 was a brilliant 
example of Atlanta’s way in meeting difficult conditions by a vigorous 
aggressive. 

In this respect is was like starting the movement for the Cotton 
States and International Exposition, a two-million-dollar enterprise, in 
a time of deep depression. Both movements succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion and put Atlanta on new vantage ground. 

The Forward Atlanta Movement was started in October, 1925, when 
a series of events had made a difficult situation for Atlanta. Some of 
our citizens had lost money in the collapse of the Florida real estate 
boom and several large failures, running into millions and causing 
losses to many people here and elsewhere, had a depressing effect on the 
community. 

Under these conditions, when the average man of the average com- 
munity would have been appalled by the difficulties confronting him, 
the Atlanta spirit rose to the height of the emergency. 

The conditions confronting Atlanta then and the steps taken to 
meet the situation were well described by Mr. Walter C. Hill, Vice- 
President of the Retail Credit Company, in an article written for The 
Clevelander. He said: 

“In the summer of 1925, Atlanta, Georgia, faced a crisis. Psycho- 
logical, perhaps, but a crisis nevertheless. Many were dismal and dis- 
couraged about the exodus of its people to Florida. They could see a 
business drawing the community into financial ruin. Many merchants 
were not facing the future with the optimism that had always been 
justified for them before. Many local manufacturers who served the 
city were not expecting their accustomed increase in production and 
deliveries. 

“The situation became a source of acute concern to Atlanta’s more 
stable men. They knew the folly of such pessimistic rumbling; but 
they also saw its bad effect if left to proceed unsilenced., 

“Mr. W. R. C. Smith, then president of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, presented to the directors of that body the necessity for 
action, and suggested a nation-wide advertising campaign for the City 
of Atlanta. On approval of this proposal, a group of the city’s acknowl- 
edged leaders was called together. 

“The discussion was long and all-inclusive. A committee was organ- 
ized and appointed sub- committees to make careful study of the city’s 
situation. These subordinate units worked for a month on their reports. 
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The body reassembled, and from that meeting was born the Forward 
Atlanta Movement. Its purpose was to tell the business men of the 
world what Atlanta had to offer them as a distributing and manufac- 
turing center for their enterprises. Relief from the temporary phase 
of depression was expected on the belief that if the world knew of 
Atlanta’s advantages, more of the world’s business would come there— 
and this would not only bring the city’s activity and enterprise back 
to normal, but would send it ahead of any progress it had known before. 

“This decision made, an organization was formed to raise the funds 
necessary for its accomplishment. A goal of $250,000 was set—one dollar 
per capita being a moderate tribute for Atlanta to pay toward her own 
advancement. 

“They went out to the people with the appeal, ‘Put Atlanta on your 
payroll for a year.’ The fund was subscribed in four days. 

“The first step was permanent organization of the Forward Atlanta 
Commission. This was a non-profit commission, without office or 
expense. Though organized outside the Chamber, it worked through it 
and in closest sympathy and co-operation with it. From each group of 
the city’s economic structure a representative was chosen by the group 
itself, as member of the Forward ee Commission. The Chamber 
of Commerce, the Real Estate Board, the Federation of Trades, the 
County of Fulton, the Retail Merchants Association, the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, the City of Atlanta, the Clearing House 
Association, etc.—all elected representative members of their respective 
bodies. 

“Three major committees were appointed: the Finance Committee, 
the Media and Copy Committee, and the Industrial Bureau Committee : 
also there was the appointment of auditors and advertising counsel to 
supply the necessary expert organization to complete the machine.” 


PERSONNEL OF THE FoRWARD ATLANTA COMMISSION 
The Forward Atlanta Commission was composed of these gentlemen : 


Ivan Allen, Chairman Geo. M. Hope A. J. Orme 
Frank Adair Clark Howell, Jr. J. Ke Orr 
Philip H. Alston Harry H. Johnson J. K. Ottley 
Charles D. Atkinson Dr. Herbert Kennedy Emmett Quinn 
Benj. S. Barker Roy LeCraw Ronald Ransom 
L. H. Beall N. Baxter Maddox W. R. GC. Smith 
Milton Bell George Marchmont James L. Wells 
William Candler Louis P. Marquardt George W. West 
Milton Dargan, Jr. Virlyn Moore Russell Whitman 
Jackson P, Dick Wiley L. Moore J. H. Woody 
Henderson Hallnan i SeNagh H. Lane Young 


Frank H. Neely 
The active leadership devolved on these three committees : 
ADVERTISING AND MeEprA 


W.R. C. Smith, Chairman George Marchmont 
Jackson P. Dick 
Kastman Scott & Co., Advertising Counsel 
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THe Inpustrian Burrau ComMIirEE 


Ivan Allen, Chairman Philip Alston 
Benjamin §. Barker Frank K. Shaw, Seeretary 
Slater EH. Marshall, Assistant Secretary 


Tue Finance CommirrnEr 


William Candler, Chairman Harry H. Johnson, Treasurer 
Touche Niven & Company, Auditors 


Tun ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The advertising campaign was directed by Mr. W. R. C. Smith, 
who, as president of the Chamber of Commerce, had suggested the 
movement. 

With a long and successful experience in publications and_ practical 
knowledge of advertising, he selected the media, the line of attack and 
the territory to be cultivated. 

That work was so well done that the Industrial Bureau was flooded 
with 46,217 inquiries and was called on to make 446 surveys of indus- 
trial conditions affecting certain industries, for large concerns who con- 
templated coming to Atlanta. 

After inquiries had come in as the result of advertising it devolved 
on the Industrial Bureau, headed by Ivan Allen, to secure the prospect 
and locate the concern in Atlanta. In a word, Mr. Allen was general 
sales manager of the movement, and the location here of 679 concerns 
with $30,000,000 in payrolls and employing 17,000 people shows how 
well he performed his task. 

The important work of answering inquiries and making surveys 
devolved on Mr. Frank K. Shaw, secretary of the Industrial Bureau, 
and the report of the Forward Atlanta Commission shows an immense 
amount of work well done by him. 

LITERATURE DISTRIBUTED 

A creat variety of literature, 163,820 pieces, was distributed in the 
four years. Books, booklets, pamphlets, folders and circulars setting 
forth Atlanta’s natural and artificial advantages from every angle were 
sent out by the Industrial Bureau. 

The finance department, under the direction of William Candler, 
was skilfully handled and the auditors’ report shows in detail all the 
receipts and expenditures for various purposes. 

Resutts or THE Work 

The first year’s work by uo Forward Atlanta Commission resulted 
in bringing to Atlanta in 1926 169 new concerns with payrolls amount- 
ing to $7,723.70 and Sees 4,909 people. This result created 
such enthueiiein among business men that a second campaign for a 
three-year fund follow ed in 1926 and carried the total subscriptions to 
$822,225.66. 

The work of advertising continued through 1926, 1927, 1928 and 
1929, and resulted in bringing to Atlanta in the four-year period 679 
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new concerns with payrolls amounting to thirty million dollars and 
employing 17,421 people. 

In the course of time a few of the new concerns fell out as the result 
of consolidations and other causes, which eliminated 85 concerns, em- 
playing 510 people, with $822,000 of payrolls. Deducting them, the 
final net result of the four years’ work by the Forward Atlanta Com- 
mission was: 


New concerns secured : : 5 ; 594 
People employed Re aie ee 16,911 
Payrolls x ; : eo ees 00) 


The effect of the work is shown by the gain over previous years. 
In the four years 1922-25, 217 concerns came to Atlanta. In the next 
four years, during which the Forward Atlanta Commission was at work, 
679 came. 

1 — Ui “; = re = 
Source oF NEw INDUSTRIES 

The wide teriitory drawn upon for new industries is shown by these 

figures : 


Einbire scoumtrytn. \s ct aay) ok ee ee 31 
Southern States 2 En No Petia eae 78 
Southeastern States. . . . =. «|. - 401 
piate, Ole Georgia ae 8 fy ET. ees 82 
Atlanta and vicinity . i. ae ee 87 

otal 5 eS aa ee ne 679 

The kinds of industry are shown by the following list: 

Manutactirers’ 7) =~) 0% "0s ie 78 
Wholesale and warehousing. . . . . 82 
Wholesalevgud retail’ 9" = eee ee 21 
Sales offices. Na | Uae e eee 387 
Retail establishments a ee 63 
Public service companies . . . . . 9 
Iimgineers and contractors : 2 =. =: . 15 
SeMVICePOreani zations) say oc) uae any eee ee 20 
Piduictarye TOSTutiONss. . eae a ee | 

Total? oi Ss. Cees, De tee 679 


CONVENTIONS AND: TOURISTS 


Broucut A Mrnuion Vistrors WHo Spent TuHirty MILLIons Ix 
ATLANTA IN HIGHTEEN YEARS 


Mr. Fred Houser, who has been for eighteen years the able and 
efficient secretary of the Atlanta Convention and Tourist Bureau, gives 
these interesting facts: 

The Atlanta Convention and Tourist Bureau was organized in 
April, 1913, with the idea of attracting tourist and convention visitors 
here and advertising Atlanta’s attractions throughout the nation. Civic 
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leaders realize that by developing business for the city as a whole they 
are building a business for the individual, for no large business suc- 
ceeds in any city without contributing materially toward the general 
prosperity of that community. One of the best ways to develop business 
is to bring outside people here.’ Delegates to a convention are leaders 
in their lines who have been chosen to represent their firms, clubs or 
professions. They not only come and spend money but they report on 
the city’s climate, its people and its chance for future development. 

The Convention Bureau carries on, day by day, an energetic sales 
campaign, selling Atlanta and her advantages to the leaders in the 
convention-holding organizations, and by the cooperation engendered at 
home, selling Atlanta to Atlantans. 

During the eighteen years of the Bureau’s activities, a total of 4,634 
conventions attended by 975,636 people have been entertained in Atlanta. 
A conservative estimate of expenditures of a convention delegate, made 
from questionnaires sent out by the International Association of Con- 
vention Bureaus, is $11.25 per day. A delegate stays an average of three 
days, so this would place the amount of money spent by convention 
delegates in Atlanta at $30,582,330. The value of a Convention Bureau 
cannot be measured by the number of conventions it secures. Competi- 
tion is keen and we do not get every convention we go after, but adver- 
tising Atlanta at a convention in another city is invaluable. 

The yearly average is 300 conventions. During 1930 a total of 350 
conventions met here. These range in size from the small sales meetings 
of fifty to 100 to international gatherings with many thousands. Dele- 
gates represent every walk of life from every quarter of the nation, as 
well as from many foreign countries. Doctors, lawyers, teachers, funeral 
directors, meat packers, contractors, preachers, boiler makers, welfare 
workers, newspaper men, governmental officials, nurses, letter carriers, 
manufacturers, theatrical workers, distributors, dry cleaners, capitalists 
and many, many others, have felt the blandishments and charm of 
Peachtree Street while attending conventions here. 

It is much more difficult to check the number of tourists to the city. 
However, the figures from the Motor Club and other sources estimate 
that 250 cars averaging three passengers each, or a total of 750 tourists, 
enter and leave Atlanta each day. A check made on November 7, 1930, 
showed that 1,835 cars with foreign license tags entered Atlanta and 
736 cars with foreign license tags left Atlanta. From these figures it 
would seem that 750 tourists per day is a conservative estimate. 

Colonel F. J. Paxon has been president of the Convention and 
Tourist Bureau for many years. The officers in 1931 were: Frederic 
J. Paxon, President; Ivan Allen, Vice-President; W. T. Perkerson, 
Treasurer, and Fred Houser, Executive Secretary. 
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MAYORS OF THE NINETIES 
1—W. A. Hemphill, 1891-1892. 2—Porter King, 1896. 8—Charles A. Collier, 1897-1898. 
4—James G. Woodward, 1899-1900-1905-1906-1913-1915-1916. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
HX POSITION 
ATLANTA’S GREATEST PUBLIC ENTERPRISE, WHICH 
3EGAN A NEW BRA 
Brcun In Diep Depression, Ir Mapp ATLANTA A PROSPEROUS YOUNG 
METROPOLIS AND STARTED TREMENDOUS PROSPERITY 


The Cotton States and International Exposition, Atlanta’s greatest 
public enterprise, was a two-million-dollar show, given when the vig- 
orous young city had only 75,000 people, in a year when the bank 
clearings were only sixty-four millions, one-fiftieth of their volume in 
later years, after a great panic and during a depression so severe that, as 
the chairman of the Exposition Finance Committee afterward said, it was 
hard to tell which of the merchants on Whitehall Street were solvent. 

By that great effort the people of Atlanta not only lifted the com- 
munity out of the depths of depression, but started a new era of progress 
for Atlanta and raised the city from a provincial capital to a lusty 
young metropolis which grew at a tremendous pace in population, trade, 
industry and finance, and advanced steadily on higher and broader 
lines of development. 

The Exposition was financed by the joint efforts of business men, 
the city and the county, and was managed by three score of the master 
minds and master builders of Atlanta. It had exhibits by many States, 
by the United States Government and by some of the great nations of 
Central and South America. 

It had 6,000 exhibits, within 100 days admitted 800,000 visitors 
and on Atlanta day had on the grounds 55,000 people—about equal to 
three-fourths of the city’s population. 

The publicity of the Exposition was world wide. Articles on it 
appeared in the press of every part of this country and in nearly all 
great foreign countries. During the Exposition period it was visited 
by twenty-six State Press Associations, including 3,500 editors and 
writers. By the courtesy of the State Department the Exposition pub- 
lications were sent to United States Consuls all over the world and they 
had instructions to give the enterprise publicity in the press of the coun- 
tries where they were stationed. 

The Exposition publicity department received clippings about the 
Exposition from newspapers and periodicals published in all parts of the 
world, printed in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
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euese, Russian, Arabic, Chinese and Japanese. It was estimated that 
the Exposition received altogether within a year one hundred thousand 
press notices. Atlanta never had such publicity, before or since. 

The official history of the Exposition, written in 1896 by ‘the 
author of this History of Fulton County, was approved by Mr. 8. M. 
Inman, the leading spirit of the great fair, who read the proofs. From 
that record the following extracts are taken: 

“The Cotton States and International Exposition of 1895 was in 
every respect a remarkable achievement. Considered in the lght of 
environment, the circumstances attending its birth, and the resources of 
its promoters, it is one of the finest examples of American pluck. 

“Following the World’s Columbian Exposition, that splendid retlec- 
tion of civilization whose glory lights the closing years of the century, 
it was an inspired audacity Ww hich proposed and “projected a new enter- 
prise of the same character, in a region not densely populated, without 
the assurance of government aid, with no capital subscribed, and in the 
worst period of depression following a panic without parallel in the 
history of the country. When all financial institutions were carrying 
heavy loads, when most of the railroads were in the hands of receivers, 
and when the average business man was engaged in a hand-to-hand 
conflict with insolvency, the proposition to raise a large sum by popular 
subscription for a public enterprise appeared to be the essence of folly. 
So it would have been considered in most communities, but the people 
of Atlanta were lighted to the conclusion that in the midst of despond- 
ency and dullness an aggressive policy was the path of safety. It was 
a kind of wisdom which only the highest courage could attain, but it 
proved to be profound, and within a year the policy of pluck lifted the 
community from the depths of depression to a high plane of prosperity 
and public spirit. 

“The first suggestion of the Exposition came in December, 1893, 
trom: Mir Woes: Hemphill, the business manager of The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, whose mind was turned to the subject by seeing the announce- 
ment of the Cotton Palace at Waco. He sent a communication to the 
editorial department of that paper, suggesting that Atlanta undertake 
an exposition for the next year. mines Constitution endorsed the sug- 
gestion in a ringing editorial. This opened a discussion of the subject 
by the city papers. Scores of leading citizens expressed themselves in 
interviews favoring the project, and the next week, during the Christmas 
holidays, a mass meeting was held in the Chamber of Commerce to take 
action on the subject. About three hundred men were present, and 
Mr. 8. M. Inman presided. The meeting resulted in the appointment 
of a committee of twenty-five to formulate plans and begin the work. 

“The committee was a very strong one, and within a short time 
secured the sum which was considered requisite for a Guarantee Fund. 
The city council appropriated $75,000 and the citizens subscribed 
$134,000, making a total of $209,000. Fulton County did $150,000 
worth of work on the grounds. 


Tuer Corron STArES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION ALY 


“From the first the people had large. ideas of the fair, but it grew 
far beyond their anticipations, and before it was completed more than 
two millions had been expended on the project. 

“In naming the Exposition, its originators had two ideas in view— 
one was to make an exhibition of the resources of the cotton States, and 
the other was to stimulate trade with the Spanish-American countries. 
These ideas gave character to the Exposition, and both found expression 
in its name. 

“The region whose resources were to be exploited had long been 
known to be one of the richest on the globe. Its natural endowment 
was unsurpassed, but its development had only begun, and its resources 
had never been presented to the public in a manner to command such 
attention as they deserved. The cotton States included about one-fourth 
the land of the Union, and sustained a third of its population. Their 
agricultural products are more than a third of the yield of the United 
States, and the manufactures, still in their infancy, are sufficient to 
pay for the imports of the entire country. These States supply the 
largest item for export, and in the same staple they contribute to New 
England the basis of a moiety of its industrial greatness. Strong in the 
bare strength of raw material, the South, spinning and weaving its own 
cotton and turning its iron into steel and finished articles, will combine 
the strength of New England and Pennsylvania with the wealth of the 
most important agricultural region of the globe. 

“This was the field to be covered by the Exposition, a territory most 
attractive in the early settlement of the country, whose development 
was postponed by the advent of slavery, an event by which the clock of 
the cotton States was set back half a century. Up to 1810 they had led 
the Union in manufactures. After that almost their whole attention 
was turned to agriculture. In 1865, they began life anew, shorn of 
strength by war, and Atlanta arose, naked as a babe, from its new birth. 
When the committee of twenty-five gathered in Mr. Inman’s office, 
everything in sight, except the men themselves, was the growth of thirty 
years. There was some contrast between the men and their surround- 
ings. They were divided between two generations, one of which began 
life in the old regime, the other in the new. The older element pre- 
dominated and dominated in these councils, but they worked in hearty 
accord. The man who suggested the Exposition was there. Thirty years 
before, he was somewhere in Virginia, throwing shells into the federal 
lines. A dozen or more of his comrades mingled with the younger men. 
One of them had conveyed the first note from Grant to Lee at Appo- 
mattox. These men left their handwriting on the battlefields of Vir- 
ginia. In Atlanta it was writ large on brick and mortar. Working in 
the same harness were men who had come up since the war, and there 
was no difference in purpose or spirit. This little gathering planned 
and projected—and in the main carried to success, for it included the 
Executive Committee—an enterprise which has been a hundred times 
pronounced the handiwork and the evidence of the new South, yet in 
that group of twenty-five two generations worked side by side, and the 
younger men had all they could do to keep up with their elders. Heart 
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and soul they worked togethef, with oneness of purpose, for the great 
object which they had in view. Here was personified a great truth 
which the outside world seems to have but dimly apprehended, that the 
new South and the old are one, in person and in spirit. The new South 
is the scion of the old, but both are fallen upon altered circumstances, 
and the new and old with one accord have adjusted themselves to new 
conditions, snatching opportunity from fate, and building upon old 
ruins the superstructure of a new era, wherein the new light of the 
present is savored with the best ideas of the past. The South is new 
as grass is new upon the everlasting hills, and this old earth is young 
again with each young day. 


PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION 


“The preliminary work of organization was perfected by electing 
Mr. W. A. Hemphill president and Mr. H. E. W. Palmer director- 
general. Subsequently Mr. Hemphill retired for business reasons, and 
Mr. C. A. Collier was elected to succeed him. Later in the year Mr. 
Palmer suffered from a prolonged attack of typhoid fever, and was 
obliged to retire. Mr. Collier was then made president and director- 
general, an office which he filled with great credit to himself and to 
the entire satisfaction of the directors and the public. 

“The Guarantee Fund having been raised, and the international 
feature having been adopted, it was resolved to ask Congress for an 
appropriation for a Government exhibit. This was absolutely necessary 
to enlist the interest of foreign Governments, none of which would 
participate in an enterprise which did not have the indorsement and 
co-operation of the United States. Plans were laid to secure an appro- 
priation by going before the committees of Congress. In this effort 
the co-operation of representatives of commercial bodies in other South- 
ern cities was asked, and Mr. Labouisse, president of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, accompanied the committee from Atlanta. For- 
tunately for the appropriation, it had been determined to give promi- 
nence to an exhibit of the Negro race. This suggestion was made by 
Mr. 8. M. Inman, who had always taken a deep interest in the Negro, 
and thought the Exposition offered a favorable opportunity to stimu- 
late the race by an exhibition of its progress, at the same time giving 
substantial evidence of the good will of the white people. The sequel 
proved the wisdom of the suggestion, for both objects were attained and 
a veritable era of good feeling between white and black was ushered in 
by the Exposition. The good feeling extended to the Northern friends 
of the Negro, who accepted this action on the part of the Exposition 
managers as an earnest of good faith in the contention that the Southern 
people were the real friends of the black man. By a singular over- 
sight, previous Exhibitions had failed to give the Negro such oppor- 
tunity, and the departure taken by a Southern Exposition enlisted at 
once the sympathy of the whole country. This approval had been yoiced 
by the press long before the committee went to Washington, and it was 
thought fitting to invite the. co-operation of leading Negroes in securing 
the appropriation. Accordingly, the committee from Atlanta was accom- 
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panied by Bishop Gaines, of Georgia; Bishop Grant, of Texas, and 
Booker T. Washington, principal of the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute. All three addressed the Committee on Appropriations, 
and President Collier said they made the best speeches of the occasion. 
Undoubtedly, their presence and the assurance of a Negro exhibit did 
much to secure the appropriation.” 


CONGRESSMAN LIvINGSTtTon s CLEVERNESS 


Leonidas F. Livingston represented the Atlanta district in that 
Congress and was a member of the appropriations committee of the 
House of Representatives before which the Exposition delegation made 
their plea for a government exhibit and an appropriation for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Livingston introduced the delegation to the committee and 
they made strong arguments for the government exhibit. Mr. Charles 
A. Colher, president of the Exposition Company, made the leading 
speech and in the midst of it he was interrupted by “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
of Illinois, the veteran chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who presided. He said to Mr. Collier: “You say this is a Cotton States 
Exposition ?” 

“Yes, a Cotton States and International Exposition.” 

“How many Cotton States are there?” 

“ene 

“There are forty-eight States in the Union supporting the Govern- 
ment. Do you think the Government of forty-eight States should spend 
a large sum of money for the benefit of only ten Cotton States 7” 

This took Mr. Collier by surprise, as he was not looking for that 
kind of interruption, but it did not phase old Lon Livingston, who knew 
“Unele Joe” and knew his ways. He rose instantly and said without a 
moment's hesitation : 

“Mr. Chairman, this Exposition is for the benefit of all the people 

who grow cotton and all who wear cotton.” 
That included the whole population of the United States and the 
reply was so clever and effective that it pleased Uncle Joe Cannon, who 
let the argument proceed and the committee favored the appropriation 
of $200,000, which was voted by Congress. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Permanent organization was effected with the following officers, 
directors and committees: 


OFFICERS 
CG (Ne Sie ee ee ee ee President and Director General 
Wie Ae ed errp lai | cee eee pee ere ee First Vice-President 
Hint Cab ans open se ee ee OE eh ee Second Vice-President 
Nilpe RBS lO veetake a. ek ee £0. ee eee pS avel eet Third Vice-President 
Dh Dre ODS AU cee ee ea aa a nee ee Bey Rett Fourth Vice-President 
(Ace cOnt Ze ee ee ee eI te a pe Le EN Re ry OLN Treasurer 
Vind BOS er Webi Win ee eee ee ee et General Counsel 


/Nilesre WWW), Syoat Pe Ne ae ee ee 5 Ss Rae Auditor 
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Es-S. McCandless 24 = ee Assistant Auditor 
Joe Lee wis. ccc ee Secretary 
ES bs Blodgett = Assistant Secretary 
Grant Wilkins. Chief of Construction and Landscape Engineer 
Bradtord sl: Gilbert. = eee eee Supervising Architect 
Chas hoste:. = Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 
DD: CxGilman "eee ee ee Commissioner of Awards 
COMMISSIONERS 
CAH s Redding see eee Commissioner to Mexico 
To WW AV CT ye ee ee ee Commissioner to South America 
Avy Macchi =a 22 ee oe eee Be ete A Le 2 Commissioner to Europe 
Alfonsorlh aber. = a eee ee ee eee Commissioner to Austria 
CHIEFS OF DEPARTMENTS 
Granti Wilkins s2:2=. 5 3 ee ee ee eee Construction 
Bee Taga V Les a a ee ee ee ee Transportation 
Walter (GeC OOP Cyr see eee ee Publicity and Promotion 
J. Allen, 2S en ie ee en ee ee ee Machinery 
FES MS AtK1I1S 0 Fi ee a a ee Electricity 
DRT Ty a en es ne ae a ee ee ee Minerals 
Bale 6rno w,..e teh ee ef tee Le ee ee Forestry 
Horace::Bradley= 2. 3) ee a ee Fine Arts 
ASR VVi59. S171) ¢ eee Ms 5B ee 2h ks OE in Public Comfort 
W:>)JauNorthen 228.2 2 ea es eee Education 
Hi A; elder. = 2ta lie ee eee, Bee Admissions and Concessions 
Jas. RAW vliesctaouse se ie ee ee ee Agriculture and Dairy 
E. P. Chamberlin —_____ eee oe Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Fie 15 Wil s 0 rae a a ee a Live Stock 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

A. D. Adair S. M. Inman 

Forrest Adair Porter King, ex-officio 

M. L. Adler Clarence Knowles 

J. H. Allen A. L. Kontz 

M. F. Amorous I. Liebman 

H. M. Atkinson R. J. Lowry 

W. Y. Atkinson, ex-officio Jno. A. Miller 

W. H. Baldwin, Jr. Livingston Mims 

E. P. Black T. B. Neal 

W. H. Black Jno. W. Nelms 

R. B. Bullock C. S. Northen 

H. H. Cabaniss W. J. Northen 

E. P. Chamberlin J. G. Oglesby 

C. A. Collier H. E. W. Palmer 

Fulton Colville E. C. Peters 

Wm. L. Cosgrove Be PY Rice 

G. T. Dodd E. Rich 

R. P. Dodge Alex W. Smith 

D. O. Dougherty E. C. Spalding 

J. W. English R. D. Spalding 

J. W. English, Jr. J. J. Spalding, ex-officio 

C. A. Evans Joseph Thompson 


H. E. Fisher Holedyler 
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W. D. Grant W. H. Venable 
T. A. Hammond B. F. Walker 
PSH Harralson A. J. West 
Geo. W. Harrison Grant Wilkins 
C. E. Harman H. L. Wilson 
W. A. Hemphill S. F. Woodson 
E. P. Howell David Woodward 
Clark Howell Jas. R. Wylie 
Eis Inman 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. W. English, Chairman 
Forrest Adair R. D. Spalding, Vice-Chm. 
H. T. Inman E. P. Chamberlin 
H. L. Wilson M. F. Amorous 
F. P. Rice A. W. Smith 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
S. M. Inman, Chairman 
W. D. Grant H. M. Atkinson T. B. Neal R. J. Lowry 
COMMITTEE ON GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
J. R. Wylie, Chairman 
E. P. Black E. C. Peters H. L. Wilson B. F, Walker 


PRELIMINARY PROMOTION 


Soon after organization the founders of the Exposition appointed 
Colonel Isaac W. Avery, a journalist of reputation and experience, to 
visit the Southern States and make known to their people the character 
and extent of Atlanta’s great enterprise and secure the endorsement 
of commercial bodies, governors, agricultural societies and other inter- 
ests. That was successful and did much to make the Exposition a great 
success. 

To secure representation of other countries it was necessary first 
to secure an exhibit from the United States Government, and as several 
months intervened before the action of Congress, thare was a long 
period of waiting and suspense during which the subscribers cheerfully 
paid the installments on the guarantee fund, although the business 
depression was still deep and money was very scarce. 

The Atlanta papers did much to hearten the people by daily publi- 
cation of endorsements of the Exposition from all parts of the country. 

An event of great importance to the Exposition at that time was 
the meeting in Atlanta during the first week in May of the International 
League of Press Clubs, of which Colonel John Cockerill of the New 
York World was president. He was the guest of Captain Evan P. 
Howell, Editor in Chief of the Atlanta Constitution, and the entire body 
of press delegates was entertained at a luncheon of the Commercial 
Club, presided over by Ex-Governor R. B. Bullock on May Ist, 1894. 

On May 2nd they were guests of Venable Brothers at Stone Moun- 
tain, where a barbecue was served, and on the following Thursday the 
Press Clubs were entertained by the Exposition Directors at the Pied- 
mont Driving Club on the Exposition grounds. The ladies of the 
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Woman’s Board were present and the visiting editors on returning to 
their homes gave glowing accounts of their trip to Atlanta and of the 
Exposition. As a compliment to»Atlanta Hon, Clark Howell, Editor of 
The Constitution, which had started the movement for the great fair, 
was elected president of the clubs to succeed Colonel Cockerill. 

Pursuing this advantage, the Exposition management, the City and 
the Chamber of Commerce secured the meeting in Atlanta during the 
year 1894 and the early part of 1895 of a number of National conven- 
tions. The delegates, coming from all parts of the country, saw the 
exposition grounds developing and the buildings taking shape, heard 
the plans and went home with enthusiastic accounts which gave the 
enterprise a nation-wide publicity and popularity. 

An invitation was sent to the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
met in Pittsburgh in 1894. The Georgia Press Association, of which 
Mr. H. H. Cabaniss was president, visited Mexico, called on President 
Diaz at Chapultepec and after hearing from Messrs. Cabaniss, W. A. 
Hemphill and Claude Bennett, who presented the invitation to Mexico 
to take part in the Exposition, General Diaz assured them that Mexico 
would be represented. 

The National Education Association meeting that year adopted 
strong resolutions endorsing the Exposition. That, and the endorse- 
ments of other national bodies and President Diaz’s assurance of Mex- 
ico’s interest, were used with effect when the Exposition officers went 
before the Congressional Committee for an appropriation. 

THe INTERNATIONAL FEATURES 

“For the international features a few words of introduction are 
appropriate. This idea gave the Exposition a great impetus at the start, 
and did much to expand the conception and promote its growth. It 
stimulated public spirit with a new ambition for commercial greatness, 
and in this way helped to swell subscriptions. The same idea was not 
without weight in Congress when an appropriation was asked. It con- 
tributed largely to the exhibits and attractions of the fair, and the 
announcement of these helped to draw visitors. The presence of Com- 
missioners in all the important States of Central and South America, 
preceded by letters from the State Department at Washington, did no 
little to increase friendly relations with the Southern countries. After 
the extensive correspondence carried on with foreign Governments, 
through the State Department with its cordial endorsement, the Expo- 
sition was known in high circles all over the world. The principal cities 
of Kurope were visited by Commissioners, and exhibits were obtained 
from some of them. Through the press and through the consular officers 
of the United States, the public was advised of the progress of the 
undertaking, and the enterprise of Atlanta was known in every city of 
Christendom. 

THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 
Wuicu Dip Mucr to Maks THE ExposrTion a Success 


One of the most active and effective organizations connected with 
the Exposition was the Woman’s Department, which was an important 
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factor in arousing interest in the Exposition in many States. Mayors 
of nearly all of the great cities of the. North came with large delega- 
tions, some with crack regiments of militia as escorts. A number of 
governors came, among them Wilham MclKinley, then Governor of 
Ohio and a little later President of the United States. President Cleve- 
land came during the Exposition and made a speech on the grounds. 

Members of the Woman’s Department secured several State exhibits 
for which buildings were erected, and a woman, Miss Mercur of Pitts- 
burg, was the architect of the Woman’s Building, one of the most 
beautiful structures on the grounds, and in it was a comprehensive 
exhibit of woman’s work and colonial relics gathered from all parts of 
the country. 

Following is a list of the officers, managers and committee chair- 
men of the Woman’s Department : 


BOARD OF WOMEN MANAGERS 


Mrs. Joseph Thompson, President; Mrs. W. C. Lanier, First Vice- 
President; Mrs. S. M. Inman, Second Vice-President; Mrs. W. Y. Atkin- 
son, Honorary Vice-President; Mrs. Hoke Smith, Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. B. Steele, Secretary; Mrs. A. E. Thornton, Treasurer; 
Mrs. A. H. Cox, Auditor; Mrs. W. H. Fetson, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Mrs. N. P. Black, Vice-Chairman Executive Committee; Mrs. 
Loulie M. Gordon, Representative at Large; Mrs. R. S. Barrett, Repre- 
sentative at Washington, D. C.; Mrs. W. G. Raoul, Chairman Finance 
Committee; Mrs. W. A. Hemphill, Mrs. J. K. Ohl, Mrs. W. M. Dickson, 
Mrs. E. C. Peters, Mrs. Hugh Hagan, Mrs. Robt. Lowry, Mrs. E. L. 
Tyler, Mrs. H. L. Wilson, Miss Nettie Sergeant; Miss Ella Powell, Honor- 
ary Member; Miss Corinne Stocker, Honorary Member; Mrs. Chas. Collier, 
Mrs. Clark Howell, Jr., Mrs. B. W. Wrenn, Mrs. Porter King, Mrs. Geo. 
Traylor, Mrs. Grant Wilkins, Mrs. H. B. Tompkins, Mrs. Morris Brandon, 
Mrs. W. L. Peel, Mrs. Hugh Angier, Mrs. W. D. Grant, Mrs. W. R. Ham- 
mond, Mrs. John Keely, Mrs. A. V. Gude, Mrs. Jas. O’Neill, Mrs. Clarence 
Knowles, Mrs. Rhode Hill, Mrs. H. H. Cabaniss, Mrs. Carroll Payne. 


COMMITTEES 


Agriculture and Horticulture: Mrs. H. L. Wilson, Chairman. 

Architectural Designing: Mrs. John Keely. 

Awards: Mrs. W. H. Felton. 

Assignment of Space: Mrs. S. M. Inman. 

Sales Room: Mrs. W. R. Hammond. 

Buildings: Mrs. E. C. Peters. 

Colonial: Mrs. W. L. Peel. 

Confederate Relics: Mrs. E. C. Peters. 

Cooking School: Mrs. A. V. Gude. 

Decorative and Applied Art: Mrs. E. L. Tyler. 

Educational: Miss Nettie Sergeant. 

Fine Art, Sculpture and Loans: Mrs. W. M. Dickson. 

Floral Display: Mrs. W. C. Lanier. 

Working Exhibits: Mrs. Clark Howell, Jr. 

Hospitals and Day Nursery: Mrs. Nellie Peters Black, Mrs. William 
Tod Helmuth, New York. 
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Library: Mrs. Porter King. 

Mexican Exhibit: Mrs. W. G. Raoul. 

Music: Mrs. Hugh Angier. 

Patents and Inventions: Mrs. W. D. Grant. 

Press Mins). cn Obs 

Professional Work of Women: Mrs. W. A. Hemphill. 
Reception and Entertainment: Mrs. Clarence Knowles. 
Silk Culture: Mrs. Rhode Hill. 

Ways and Means: Mrs. Hugh Hagan. 

Woman’s Congresses: Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon. 
Young Ladies: Mrs. Morris Brandon. 

Household Economics: Mrs. Albert H. Cox. 


THE WOMAN’S NEWSPAPER 


The enterprising women raised money for the work of the Woman’s 
Department by entertainments, fairs, bazaars, etc. One of their most 
notable expedients was the woman’s edition of The Atlanta Journal, 


made by the following women: 


Editor-in-Chief: Mrs. Joseph Thompson. 

Associate Editors: Mrs. W. H. Felton, Mrs. Albert Cox. 

Supplement Editor: Mrs. William Geppert. 

Telegraph Editors: Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, Miss Jennie Armstrong. 

State News Editor: Mrs. W. Y. Atkinson. 

Foreign News Editor: Mrs. W. A. Hemphill. 

State Exchange Editor: Mrs. Nellie Peters Black. 

City Editor: Mrs. Clarence Knowles. 

Assistant: Mrs. Dan B. Harris. 

Society Editor: Mrs. Hugh Hagan. 

Assistants: Miss Joan Clark, Miss Sadie Williams. 

Dramatic Editor: Mrs. Rhode Hill. 

Assistant: Mrs. Edward Barnes. 

Railroads: Mrs. Joseph Hirsch. 

Commercial: Mrs. A. B. Steele. 

Religious: Miss Mary Barnett. 

Police and Jail: Miss Virginia Arnold. 

Hospitals: Miss Lucy Peel. 

Justice Courts: Miss Julia Wilkins. 

Custom House: Miss Newman. 

Exposition: Miss Cabaniss. 

Hotels and Fires: Miss Harwood. 

City Hall: Miss Addie Maude. 

Coroner and Undertakers: Miss Alice May Wing. 

Capitol: Miss Louise Bigby. 

Court House: Miss Margaret Newman. 

Children’s Page: Mrs. H. B. Tompkins. 

Literature: Mrs. J. K. Ottley. 

Art Director: Mrs. Helen Plane. 

Assistants: Mrs. Gaines Chisholm, Mrs. Caroline Lovell, Miss Iza 
Glenn and Miss Jeter. 

Page of Muses: Miss Orelia Key Bell. Illustrated by Mrs. Merrill. 
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On Editorial Page: Mrs. Lollie Belle Wylie. 
Valentine Offerings: Mrs. J. K. Ohl. 
Business Manager: Mrs. Wm. Dickson. 
Advertising Manager: Mrs. B. W. Wrenn. 
Treasurer: Mrs. R. J. Lowry. 


THE SYSTEM oF AWARDS 


As there were six thousand exhibits from many States and several 
foreign countries careful provision was made for awards to the best of 
them. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins University, was 
commissioner of awards with a jury of awards composed of eminent ex- 
perts in various departments. 

Their decisions were reached after careful examination and_ the 
awards were received with general. satisfaction. 


Tue Mipway 


The Midway was the playground of the fair, with its mystic maze, 
Ferris wheel, Egyptian village, tribe of Sioux Indians and a variety of 
amusements. 

The Mexican Government, as a special compliment to the Exposition, 
had sent the Mexican National Band, a great organization of sixty 
skilled musicians, who furnished entertainment to the miusic-loving 
public. 

The Mexican airs and the dance music characteristic of the country 
were features of never-ending pleasure and the rendition of such master- 
pieces as “La Paloma” delighted those who heard them. 


THE OPENING EXERCISES 


The Exposition opened on September 18th, 1895, and continued for 
one hundred days. 

The opening exercises were elaborate and speeches were made by 
President Charles A. Collier, Mrs. Joseph Thompson, president of the 
Woman’s Board of Managers; Judge Emory Speer, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Governor W. Y. Atkinson and Mayor Porter King. 

The speeches were all good and Judge Speer’s oration was elaborate, 
but the feature of the day which attracted attention throughout the 
country was the speech of the negro leader and educator, Booker T. 
Washington. 

The Negro Building, built by a negro contractor with money raised 
by negroes, and the negro exhibit, in charge of I. Garland Penn, a 
commissioner representing that race, reflected great credit on the col- 
ored people and showed great progress by them. 

A delegation of leading negroes had appeared before the Exposition 
directors and requested that a representative of their people be placed 
on the program of the opening exercises to present the negro exhibit and 
building to the Exposition Company. This request was granted and 
the directors were pleased when informed that the negro leaders had 
chosen Booker T. Washington, president of Tuskegee Institute, to rep- 
resent them. He had been to Washington with the Exposition Com- 
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mittee when they asked for a Government exhibit and his speech to the 
appropriation committee, in behalf of the Exposition, had been an im- 
portant factor in securing the Congressional appropriation. There was 
much curiosity to know what the negro leader would say and special cor- 
respondents from the great dailies of New York and other Northern 
cities were present to report his speech. They were not disappointed, 
for what he said in fifteen minutes made him a national reputation, 


and the tact and far-seeing wisdom of his utterance were the talk of the 
time. i 


Booker TIT’. WASHINGION’S SPEECH 


The following extracts show the spirit of the speech: 

“Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Board of Directors, and Citizens: 

“One-third of the population of the South is of the negro race. No 
enterprise seeking the material, civil or moral welfare of this section can 
disregard this element of our population and reach the highest success. 
I but convey to you, Mr. President and Directors, the sentiment of the 
masses of my race when I say that in no way have the value and man- 
hood of the American negro been more fittingly and generously recog- 
nized than by the managers of this magnificent Exposition at every 
stage of its progress. It is a recognition which will do more to cement 
the friendship of the two races than any occurrence since the dawn of 
our freedom. 

“Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded will awaken among 
us a new era of industrial progress. Ignorant and inexperienced, it is 
not strange that in the first years of our new life we began at the top 
instead of at the bottom, that a seat in Congress or the State Legislature 
was more sought than real estate or industrial skill, that the political con- 
vention or stump-speaking had more attractions than starting a dairy farm 
or truck garden. 

“A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly signed a friendly vessel. 
From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen the signal: ‘Water, 
water; we die of thirst.’ 

“The answer from the friendly vessel at once came back: ‘Cast down 
your bucket where you are.’ 

“A second time the signal, ‘Water, water; send us water,’ ran up from 
the distressed vessel and was answered, ‘Cast down your bucket where 
you are, and a third and fourth signal for water was answered, ‘Cast 
down your bucket where you are.’ 

“The captain of the distressed vessel, at last heeding the injunc- 
tion, cast down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh sparkling water 
from the mouth of the Amazon River. 

“To those of my race who depend on bettering their condition in a 
foreign land, or underestimate the importance of cultivating friendly re- 
lations with the Southern white man, who is their next-door neighbor, I 
would say: Cast down your bucket where you are. Cast it down in making 
friends in every manly way of the people of all races by whom we are 
surrounded. 

“Cast it down in agriculture, in mechanics, in commerce, in domestic 
service and in the professions. And in this connection it is well to bear 
in mind, that, whatever other sins the South may be called upon to 
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bear, when it comes to business, pure and simple, it is in the South 
that the negro is given a man’s chance in the commercial world, and 
in nothing is this Exposition more eloquent than in emphasizing this 
chance. 

“Our greatest danger is that in the great leap from slavery to freedom 
we may overlook the fact that the masses of us are to live by the 
productions of our hands, and fail to keep in mind that we shall prosper 
in proportion as we learn to dignify and glorify common labor and put 
brains and skill into the common occupations of life; shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn to draw the line between the superficial and 
the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life and the useful. No race 
can prosper till it learns that there is as much dignity in tilling a field 
as in writing a poem. It is at the bottom of life we must begin, and not 
the top. Nor should we permit our grievances to overshadow our op- 
portunities. 

“To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those of 
foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity of the 
South, were I permitted, I would repeat what I say to my own race: 
‘Cast down your bucket where you are.’ 

“Cast it down among the 8,000,000 negroes whose habits you know, 
whose loyalty and love you have tested in days when to have proved 
treacherous meant the ruin of your firesides. 

“Cast down your bucket among these people who have, without 
strikes and labor wars, tilled your fields, cleared your forests, built 
your railroads and cities, brought forward treasures from the bowels 
of the earth and helped make possible this magnificent representation of 
the progress of the South. 

“Casting down your bucket among my people, helping and encouraging 
them, as you are doing on these grounds, to education of head, hand and 
heart, and you will find that they will buy your surplus land, make 
blossom the waste places in your fields, and run your factories. While do- 
ing this, you can be sure in the future, as you have been in the past, that 
you and your families will be surrounded by the most patient, faithful, 
law-abiding and unresentful people that the world has seen. 

“As we have proved our loyalty to you in the past in nursing your 
children, watching by the sick bed of your mothers and fathers, and often 
following them with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in the future, 
in our humble way, we shall stand by you with a devotion that no foreigner 
can approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need be, in defense of yours, 
interlacing our industrial, commercial, civil and religious life with yours 
in a way that shall make the interests of both races one. In all things 
that are purely social, we can be as separate as the fingers yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to mutual progress. 

“No race that has anything to contribute to the markets of the world 
is long in any degree ostracized. It is important and right that all 
privileges of the law be ours, but it is vastly more important that we be 
prepared for the exercise of these privileges. 

“Tn conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty years has given 
us more hope and encouragement, and drawn us so near to you of the 
white race, as the opportunity offered by this Exposition, and here 
bending, as it were, over the altar that represents the results of the 
struggles of your race and mine, both starting practically empty-handed 
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three decades ago, I pledge that in your efforts to work out the great 
and intricate problem which God has laid at the doors of the South you 
shall have at all times the patient, sympathetic help of my race; only let 
this be constantly in mind, that while from representations in these build- 
ings of the products of field, of forest, of mine, of factory, letters and 
art, much good will come, yet far above and beyond material benefits 
will be that higher good, that, let us pray God, will come in a blotting out 
of sectional differences and racial animosities and suspicion, and in a 
determination even in the remotest corner to administer absolute justice, 
in a willing obedience among all classes to the mandates of law and a 
spirit that will tolerate nothing but the highest equity in the enforcement 
of law. 

“This, this, coupled with our material prosperity, will bring into our 
beloved South a new heaven and a new earth.” 


Tue OrHer FEATURES. 


Ex-Goyernor R. B. Bullock acted as master of ceremonies and in- 
troduced the speakers. The exercises began with an invocation by Bishop 
C. K. Nelson, of the Episcopal Church, and a dedicatory ode by Frarik 
L. Stanton, which was read by Albert Howell, Jr. 

President Charles A. Collier, who had given the best two years of 
his life to the Exposition, made the opening address, in which he re- 
viewed the history of the Exposition, told of the heroic spirit in which 
it originated in a time of deep depression, gave a general view of its 
leading features, recalled the great impetus given to Southern industry 
by the Cotton Exposition of 1881, and predicted a greater development 
of Southern resources as the result of this great Exposition. 

Mrs. Joseph Thompson, president of the Woman’s Board, made a 
timely and beautiful speech in which she described the Woman’s Building 
and the exhibits of women there and in other buildings, referring par- 
ticularly to the Workingman’s Model Home, the Model School, conducted 
by Miss Nettie Sargeant; the collection of historical relics, made by the 
Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the Revolution and the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and other features of woman’s work. 

She said of the Woman’s Building: 

“Within its walls you will trace her steps from the lowly part she 
played in the primitive civilization of the race to the exalted position she 
now occupies as man’s co-worker; from the lofty genius of Rosa Bonheur 
to the daintiest confection of rare old Southern housewifery; while in a 
widening circle of development she stops not at the homeliest convention 
nor most exquisite of embroideries and laces, carried to such perfection 
that they deserve to rank among the fine arts. 

“Here, too, shall be evolved, from interchange of views, in the Con- 
gress to assemble, the best means for the dependent and working classes 
of women in all the trades, arts and professions that can offer them em- 
ployment, and for every good plan that can perfect their moral, physical 
and intellectual well-being—consummation devoutly to be wished.’ ” 

The program of public exercises at the Expositinn continued through 
the hundred days, with great variety and many notable features. 
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The high points were the visits of Grover Cleveland, then President 
of the United States, and Governor William MeKinley, of Ohio, who 
became President two years later. 


GovERNOR McKIni&y on BLUE AND GRay Day 


In Governor McKinley’s speech there was this significant utterance : 

“What the country needs is a new baptism of patriotism and it should 
be taken by immersion.” 

Only three years later, when, as commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, he was organizing its forces for the Spanish- 
American War, he declared that he would use that great tragedy to bring 
the North and South together by brigading togethe .r the young men 
of the North and the young men of the South, that they might fight for 
the country side by side. 

He carried out that program and in appointing General Joe Wheeler, 
a brilliant Confederate cavalry leader, to high command in Cuba, he put 
a grandson of General U. 8. Grant on Wheeler’s staff. 

President Cleveland was at the time of the Exposition the leader of 
the Democratic Party, with immense prestige and popularity in the 
South. Naturally he received a great ovation in Atlanta and at the 
Exposition. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AT THE HXPOSITION 


President Cleveland came to Atlanta on October 23rd 1895, and was 
entertained that night at a dinner given in his honor by Mayor Porter 
King. The next day, October 24, he attended the Exposition, escorted 
by a military and civic parade. 


COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


The following committees were appointed from the, General Com- 
mittee on Entertainment and Ceremonial Days: 

General Committee on Reception: A. D. Adair, Forrest Adair, M. L. 
Adler, J. H. Allen, R. B. Bullock, Fulton Colville, W. L. Cosgrove, G. T. 
Dodd, R. P. Dodge, D. O. Dougherty, J. W. English, Jr., C. A. Evans, 
H. C. Fisher, W. D. Grant, P. H. Harralson, HE. P. Howell, Clark Howell, 
H. T. Inman, J. W. Nelms, C. 8. Northen, J. G. Oglesby, H. EH. W. 
Palmer, E. C. Peters, A. W. Smith, Joseph Thompson, EH. L. Tyler, 
W. H. Venable, B. F. Walker, Grant Wilkins, H. L. Wilson, S. F. Wood- 
son, David Woodward, J. R. Wylie, A. L. Kontz, I. W. Liebman, J. A. 
Miller, W. J. Northen. 

Committee to meet the Presidential party, and perfect arrangements 
for the public ceremonies: W. A. Hemphill, H. M. Atkinson, Porter 
King, C. A. Collier, L. Mims, J. J. Spalding, R. D. Spalding, Governor 
W. Y. Atkinson, W. H. Black, Clarence Knowles, HE. P. Chamberlin, 
F. P. Rice, T. B. Neal, W. H. Baldwin, S. M. Inman, J. W. English, 
H. H. Cabaniss, C. EK. Harman and H. C. Spalding. 

Committee to entertain Vice-President Stevenson: Messrs. H. H. 
Cabaniss, E. P. Howell, Fulton Colville, A. J. West, E. Rich, Clarence 
Knowles and F. P. Rice. 
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Committee on Luncheon: Messrs. H. M. Atkinson, Clarence 
Knowles, J. W. English and R. J. Lowry. 

Committee on Reception at Capital City Club: Messrs. Livingston 
Mims, Charles Harman and C. 8S. Northen. 

Reception Committee: Colonel R. J. Lowry, chairman; Captain 
Harry Jackson, Mr. Clarence Knowles, Mr. Charles A. Collier, Captain 
J. C. Haskell, Mr. Benjamin H. Hill, Ex-Governor Rufus B. Bullock, 
Mr. Frank Hoyle, Mr. Burton Smith, Major John A. Fitten, Captain 
E. P. Howell, Captain J. W. English, Judge W. T. Newman, Judge 
Henry B. Tompkins, Mr. Eugene Spalding, Mr. H. C. Peters, Mr. 8S. M. 
Inman, Mr. H. H. Cabaniss, Mr. Thomas D. Meador, Mr. A. H. Cox, 
Mr. C. S. Northen, Mr. W. M. Dickson, Mr. C. H. Wilcox. 

Floor Committee: Mr. Thomas B. Paine, chairman; Mr. J. M. Sla- 
ton, Mr. R. F. Maddox, Jr., Mr. T. C. Erwin, Mr. W. H. Black, Mr. 
Hugh B. Adams, Mr. J. W. English, Jr., Mr. S. Mays Ball, Mr. Gordon 
P. Kiser, Mr. Willis E. Reagan, Mr. Frank C. Block, Mr. Thomas B. 
Felder. 

The Committee to wait upon the President and-tender the invita- 
tion to the reception and escort him to the club, in company with a com- 
mittee from the Board of Directors of the Exposition was as follows: 

Major Livingston Mims, Mr. C. E. Harman, Mr. J. F. O’Neill, Mr. 
Fulton Colville. 

Committee to wait upon the Vice-President and escort him and party 
to the club: 

Mr. William P. Hill, Mr. Stewart Woodson and Mr. H. M. Me 
Keldin. 

The following ladies were requested to act as a Reception Committee 
to receive the distinguished guests at the club: 

Mrs. Livingston Mims, Mrs. H. P. Cooper, Mrs. H. M. Atkinson, 
Mrs. W. 8. Elkin, Mrs. James F. O’Neill, Mrs. J. C..Courtney, wives of 
the members of the Governing Committee of the club, with the follow- 
ing ladies: 

Mrs. W. M. Dickson, Mrs. Clarence Knowles, Mrs. Thomas B. Meador, 
Mrs. Joseph Thompson, Mrs. W. H. Inman, Mrs. John A. Fitten, Mrs. 
S. M. Inman, Mrs. Henry B. Tompkins, Mrs. J. K. Ottley, Mrs. C. A. 
Colher. 

On the evening of October 23rd Mayor Porter King entertained the 
Presidential party at dinner at the Aragon Hotel. 

The Presidential Party included these distinguished men: 

The President and six members of his cabinet, the Vice-President, 
Governors of Georgia, Virgimia, Connecticut and Mississippi, two Ex-Goy- 
ernors of Georgia, the United States Senators and the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, the late Minister of the United States to Spain, the Mayor 
and Council of Atlanta, the officers and directors of the Exposition, the 
foreign commissioners to the Exposition, and many gentlemen prominent 
in business and professional life. The following is a list of their names: 

President Grover Cleveland, Vice President Adlair E. Stevenson, 
Mayor Porter King, Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle, Secretary of War 
Lamont, Postmaster General Wilson, Secretary of the Navy Herbert, Sec- 
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retary of the Interior Smith, Secretary of Agriculture Morton, Dr. C. W. 
Dabney, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Mr. H. T. Thurber, private 
secretary to the President; Daniel H. Morgan, Treasurer of the United 
States; Dr. D. C. Gilman, Hon. John B. Gordon, Hon. A. O. Bacon, 
Governor W. Y. Atkinson, Governor O. Vincent Coffin, Governor Charles 
T. O’Ferrall, Governor John M. Stone, Chief Justice T. J. Simmons, 
Judge Samuel Lumpkin, Judge Spencer R. Atkinson, Chevalier A. Macchi, 
Count Alberti, Vice-Consul for Italy; Dr. Gustave Neiderlein, Signor 
Gregorio E. Gonzales, Signor Lewis M. Jove, Signor Osio Cotterell, 
Signor Theodore H. Mangel, Mr. Richard Villafranca, Judge J. H. Lump- 
kin, Judge Howard Van Epps, Attorney General W. H. Terrell, Judge 
W. T. Newman, Judge W. L. Calhoun, Judge C. C. Smith, Judge E. H. 
Calloway, Judge Marcus W. Beck, Hon. Allen Fort, Hon. Us Tas IME, @inseye 
ex-Governor W. J. Northen, Hon. C. A. Collier, Colonel W. A. Hemphill, 
Captain E. P. Howell, Messrs. Clark Howell, A. D. Adair, Forrest Adair, 
M. F. Amorous, H. M. Atkinson, W. H. Black, H. H. Cabaniss, E. P. 
Chamberlain, D. O. Dougherty, George W. Harrison, John A. Colvin, 
W. F. Bell, M. L. Tolbert, Arnold Broyles, M. P. Camp, W. J. Campbell, 
T. J. Day, R. P. Dodge, C. E. Harmon, P. H. Harralson, Joseph Hirsch, 
Albert Howell, Sr., T. C. Mayson, Captain J. A. Miller, Dr. J. W. Nelms, 
George H. Sims, J. H. Welch, M. M. Welch, S. M. Inman, Hugh T. 
Inman, A. L. Kontz, Colonel R. J. Lowry, Major Livingston Mims, T. B. 
Neal, J. G. Oglesby, H. E. W. Palmer, E. C. Peters, F. P. Rice, Colonel 
W. L. Kellogg, Colonel John S. Candler, E. C. Spalding, J. J. Spalding, 
Colonel A. J. West, Dr. H. L. Wilson, Stewart F. Woodson, Captain James 
R. Wylie, W. T. Kimsey, Grant Wilkins, D. B. Woodward, W. D. Grant, 
C. L. Anderson, F. H. Richardson, Walter R. Brown and W. L. Peel. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S SPEECH 


President Cleveland spoke as follows at the Exposition: 

“Mr. President: On my own behalf, and for my co-laborers in the 
executive branch of our Government who have accompanied me, I thank 
you for your kind words of greeting. We are here to congratulate you and 
your associates upon the splendid success of the Exposition you have set 
on foot, and upon the evidences you have here gathered, chiefly illus- 
trative of Southern enterprise, Southern industry and Southern re- 
cuperation. 

“But we are also here to claim a share in the pride of your achieve- 
ment. No portion of our countrymen, wherever found, can exclusively ap- 
propriate the glory arising from these surroundings. They are proofs of 
American genius and industry which are the joint possession of all people, 
and they represent triumphs of American skill and ingenuity in which all 
our citizens, from the highest to the humblest, have a proprietary right. 


“While our fellow-citizens of Georgia and her neighboring States may 
felicitate themselves to the fullest extent upon such evidences as are 
here found of the growth and prosperity of interests and enterprises in 
which they are especially concerned, I cannot be deprived of the enjoy- 
ment afforded by the reflection that the work they have done emphasizes, 
in the sight of the worid, the immense resources and indomitable thrift 
of the people of the United States. 
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“Tt seems to me that the thought may be suggested as not inappropriate 
to this occasion, that what we see about us is an outgrowth of another 
Exposition inaugurated on American soil more than a century ago, when 
a new nation was exhibited to the civilized world, guaranteed and pro- 
tected by a Constitution which was ordained and established by the people 
of the United States, with the declared purpose of promoting their wel- 
fare and securing the blessings of liberty to themselves and their pos- 
terity. The success which has attended this exposition of products and 
manufactures is not altogether due to the quality of the soil or character 
of the people in any of the contributing States, but it rests largely upon 
the fact that the States are members of a beneficently governed nation, 
whose natural resources and advantages have been developed and im- 
proved by the influence of free institutions, and whose people have been 
stimulated and encouraged by the blessings of personal liberty. 

“A contemplation of the benefits vouchsafed to us by our Government 
easily reminds us of the importance of a hearty and united co-operation 
in its support and protection. We should lovingly watch and guard it, not 
only because we are recipients of its precious gifts, but for its own sake, 
and because it has been put in our hands in sacred keeping, to prove 
to the world that men can be trusted with self-government. 

“We shall walk in the path of patriotic duty, remembering that our 
free institutions were established to promote the general welfare; we 
strive for those things which benefit all our people, and if each of us 
is content to receive from a common fund his share of the prosperity thus 
contributed, we shall sadly miss our duty and forfeit our heritage if, in 
narrow selfishness, we are heedless of the general welfare and struggle 
to wrest from the Government private advantages which can only be 
gained at the expense of our fellow-countrymen. 

“T hope I may, therefore, be permitted, in conclusion, to suggest, as a 
most important lesson taught by this occasion, the absolute necessity to 
our national health and welfare, and consequently to our individual hap- 
piness as citizens of a careful discrimination in our support of policies 
and in our advocacy of political doctrines between those which promise 
the promotion of the public welfare and those which simply seem to serve 
selfish or sectional interests. 

“Tf we are to enjoy the blessings our Government was framed fairly 
and justly to bestow, we shall secure them, in due time, by cultivating a 
spirit of broad American brotherhood and insisting upon such conduct as 
will, within the spirit of the golden rule, promote the general welfare.” 


Mextico’s REPRESENTATIVE 


The visit to the Exposition of General Carlos Diaz Gutierrez, Gov- 
ernor of the Mexican State of San Luis Potosi and Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Mexican Army, as the special representative of President 
Diaz, was a notable feature of the Exposition. 


He was met by a committee composed of Dr. R. D. Spalding, T. B. 
Neal and Forrest Adair, who showed him the city and escorted him to 
the Exposition, where he was received by the directors. 

In reply to cordial words of welcome by President Collier General 
Gutierrez said: 
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“I had never dreamed that so close to our border we had such a 
friendly nation, notwithstanding, I had seen a number of excursions come 
into our country, and from the expressions and actions of those visitors 
I had formed a vague idea of this grand country, but today we are so 
closely connected by railroads that it seems to be all one nation—all one 
home. 

“Never did I have before me such an enlightened gathering of rep- 
resentative Americans as I see here today. Since I crossed the border I 
have felt the warmth of friendship towards us by Americans. It seemed 
as I entered the country farther that the Mexican was welcomed, but never 
did I anticipate such a welcome as I received on entering your city, and I 
am becoming more and more satisfied of the true friendship of the 
United States to us. 

“The railway connections of today have brought us so closely together 
that the hand of the American has grasped the hand of the Mexican, 
insomuch as to say there can be no knife that will ever cut this friend- 
ship in twain. I can assure you that, with the knowledge I have of your 
country and under the administration of our President, General Diaz, 
every American will find a warm spot in the heart of every Mexican, and 
from the reception which I have had here today, I think every Mexican 
will find a warm spot in the heart of every American. Your country 
is to us the mother and the father of liberty. 

“T had an idea that Atlanta was a very pretty city with a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, but did not conceive that such an important Exposi- 
tion as this would be seen. Had I been asked the population of Atlanta, 
judging by this Exposition, I would say it was the home of at least half 
a million people. I hope that each time I shake hands with your country- 
men I will have the pleasure of thinking, ‘Here is a new American friend 
for our country, and nothing will give me more pleasure than to 
shake his hand in my own country. I beg, gentlemen, to express my sincere 
appreciation and profound gratitude to you all, and, if I am permitted 
to speak as my heart dictates, I will say long live the United States, long 
live Atlanta and long live the intelligent directors of this Exposition.” 


THe Liserty BELL Av THE EXPOSITION 

An interesting event of the Exposition period was the coming of the 
Liberty Bell. Mrs. T. J. Simmons, wife of Chief Justice Simmons of 
reorgia, had a year before made a trip to Philadelphia and secured the 
promise of the Mayor and General Council of that city to send the Lib- 
erty Bell to the Atlanta Exposition. 

The Official History says of that event: 

“The advent of the Liberty Bell was the occasion of an outburst 
of patriotic feeling. The journey of the delegation from the Philadel- 
phia Council charged with the safekeeping of the bell occupied about a 
week and the trip was a continuous ovation from the Potomac to the 
Chattahoochee. All the way down crowds assembled at the station to 
see the bell, and wherever a stop was made there was a demonstration 
of some kind. At Dalton thirteen little girls, dressed to represent the 
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thirteen original States, marched on the platform of the car, singing ‘My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee, each carrying a wreath of flowers, which was 
deposited on the venerable relic. Mayor Warwick, of Philadelphia, look- 
ing at the scene, remarked: ‘I would not have missed this trip to add 
a year to my life.” 

There was a similar reception at Rome, where the Daughters of the 
Revolution decorated the bell with garlands; but it was at Atlanta that 
the most tumultuous and overpowering reception was given. The spe- 
cial train bearing the bell and the Philadelphia delegation was met at 
the city limits by Mayor King and committees from the City Council 
of Atlanta and the directory of the Exposition. 


The committee from Council and the Exposition directory were com- 
posed of the following gentlemen : 


Liperty BELL RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


= 


President Charles A. Collier, Mayor Porter King, Ex-Governor W. J. 
Northen, W. H. Venable, President of the State Senate; Mr. George W. 
Harrison, chairman of the Exposition Committee; Councilman W. J. 
Campbell, chairman of the Council Committee: Col. W. A. Hemphill, 
Mr. Clark Howell, Mr. H. M. Atkinson, Councilman T. J. Day, Coun- 
cilman T. C. Mayson, Councilman Hugh T. Inman, Judge E. C. Kontz, 
Mr. Phil Harralson, Mr. J. G. Oglesby, Alderman Joseph Hirsch, Dr. 
J. D. Turner, Mr. D. A. Beatie, member of the Board of Education; 
Mr. Frank P. Rice, Ex-Alderman; Alderman Albert Howell, Col. A. J. 
West, Capt. J. F. Kempton and company; Mr. John Cook, of the Phil- 
adelphia Press, and a number of local newspaper men. There were a 
number of Pennsylvanians among those who went out to meet the bell. 
Mr. T. J. Keenan, managing editor of the Pittsburg Press, was there, 
and also were Messrs. Martin W. Bougher, J. H. Shaw, J. C. Sayre and 
J. Verden, who had many friends aboard the special train. 

The official escort of the Liberty Bell was composed of Hon. Chas. 
F. Warwick, Mayor of Philadelphia, and the committee of Councils of 
the City of Philadelphia, of which Charles K. Smith was chairman. 


Many Noraste Events anp DIstTINGuISHED VISITORS 


The Governors of several great States and Mayors of many great 
cities visited the Exposition, escorted by distinguished men and regi- 
ments of militia, and all were loud in praise of the Exposition and the 
spirit of Atlanta in creating so great an enterprise at such a time. 
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SAM INMAN’S GREAT Acr 


Like most great enterprises of its kind the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition had its difficult financial problems and Mr. Samuel 
M. Inman had a hard task as chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The expenses were very great and toward the close of the Exposition 
they had so far exceeded receipts that the company was in serious finan- 
cial straits. 

Just at that time it unfortunately happened that an important em- 
ployee of the company owed a substantial sum to an Atlanta merchant, 
and as the payment was past due the merchant placed in the hands of 
the sheriff a writ of garnishment against the Exposition Company to 
secure the salary of the employee who owed the debt. That was a critical 
time with the Exposition Company and if the writ had been served it 
would probably have closed the gates of the fair. 

Realizing the situation the sheriff went to Mr. S. M. Inman as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and told him of the paper in his hands. 


Mr. Inman saw that the life of the Exposition was at stake and did 
not hesitate. He told the sheriff he would personally protect the paper 
and asked him to hold up the levy until he could arrange to meet the 
situation. The sheriff did so and then came one of the greatest acts of 
Mr. Inman’s life. A meeting of the directors of the Exposition was 
called and he went before them and laid bare the situation in all its 
seriousness. He said it would take $100,000 to save the Exposition and 
it had few assets to secure a loan of that amount, but said that he would 
personally lend the Exposition Company $50,000 if the other fifty direc- 
tors would lend it another $50,000. He then described the assets of the 
fair available as security for the loans and it was plain that very little, 
probably not over a fourth or a fifth of the sum lent would ever come 
back to the lenders. It was in reality a great gift which he offered to 
make, as he said “to save the commercial integrity of Atlanta.” 

His talk and his proposition, made in a calm, quiet tone, electrified 
the directors and they responded at once. Stirred by Mr. Inman’s great 
act, Captain J. W. English made an eloquent appeal to the directors to 
meet the emergency so handsomely met by Mr. Inman. He led the 
subscription and within a few minutes the directors had as individuals 
subscribed $50,000 mainly in five-thousand-dollar sums. 

Mr. Inman then took charge of the situation and the officers and em- 
ployees were asked to contribute part of their salaries, which they prompt- 
ly agreed to. By these means and Mr. Inman’s careful management of 
the Exposition’s finances, its debts were paid in full, the gates were kept 
open to the end of the hundred days and Atlanta’s greatest pubhe enter- 
prise closed with credit to all concerned and lasting benefit, not only to 
Atlanta but to the whole Southeast. 
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CHAPTER XXX] 


ARCHITHCTS IN ATLANTA AND SUBURBS 
By THomas H. Morgan 


There is no record that an architect practiced the profession in 
Atlanta previous to the War Between the States. 

That there were a number of well designed buildings in the city 
before this period is well known and is witnessed by the few that escaped 
destruction, notably the First Baptist Church on the corner of Walton 
and Forsyth Streets, the Leyden House located on Peachtree Street near 
Kllis, the residence on the corner of Washington and Mitchell Streets, 
which was remodeled to accommodate the Girl’s High School and since 
removed to give way for the City Hall, and the Court House which stood 
on the block now occupied by the State Capitol. 

The war fame of Atlanta, its geographical location and the enterprise 
of its people created an opportunity for the architect. If my memory 
serves me rightly, Mr. William H. Parkins was the first architect after 
the war to open an office in the city for the practice of architecture. 
He was quickly followed by Fay & Bruyn and Gustave E. Leo. In 
addition to these offices Mr. Maxwell V. D. Corput, a civil engineer, also 
did architectural work. 

These were the fathers who designed the buildings erected in Atlanta 
immediately after the War and although the buildings planned by them 
were well designed, many were excellent examples of architecture, and 
sturdily built, only one prominent building, the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, on the corner of Central Avenue and Hunter Street, 
erected during this early period, remains. 

In March, 1879, Mr. A. C. Bruce moved to Atlanta from Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and formed a partnership with Mr. W. H. Parkins under 
the name of Parkins and Bruce. In June of the same year, 1879, Mr. 
Thos. H. Morgan, who had been a student in the office of Mr. Bruce, 
moved to Atlanta and entered the office of Parkins & Bruce. January 
1, 1882, Mr. Parkins retired and Mr. Bruce and Mr. Morgan formed a 
partnership under the name of Bruce & Morgan. 

Mr. G. L. Norrman moved to Atlanta the latter part of 1881, and 
Mr. KE. G. Lind shortly after. 

About this time Mr. Bruyn retired from the firm of Fay & Bruyn 
and Mr. Fay and Mr. Alfred EK. Eichberg formed a partnership under 
the name of Fay & EHichberg. 

In 1884, Mr. L. B. Wheeler moved to Atlanta. Upon the retirement 
of Mr. Wheeler in 1891, Mr. W. T. Downing, who had been a student 
in his office, began the practice of architecture. 

To this group were added Mr. Haralson Bleckley in 1895, Mr. 
W. F. Denny in 1897, Mr. Harry Leslie Walker in 1901, and Mr. 
A. F. N. Everett in 1903. 

Mr. John Robert Dillon moved to Atlanta in January, 1903, and 
became associated with Bruce & Morgan. Mr. Bruce retired in January, 
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1904, and Mr. Morgan and Mr. Dillon formed a partnership under the 
name of Morgan & Dillon. Mr. Edward 8. Lewis joined this firm later 
and the name was changed to Morgan, Dillon & Lewis. 

Mr. P. Thornton Marye moved to Atlanta in 1905. In this year 
Mr. A. Ten Eyck Brown came to Atlanta and entered the office of Mr. 
Marye. In 1907 he opened his own office and later Mr. Alfredo Barili, 

, became associated with him. 

Mr. Eugene C. Wachendorff began the practice of architecture 
in 1905. 

The period from 1880 to 1906 was opochal in the architectural 
history of the city. Beginning with a new County Court House erected 
in 1880-2, on the corner of Pryor and Hunter Streets, since replaced 
with a much larger and more imposing building, and the new H. I. 
Kimball House rebuilt on the site of the smaller and less architecturally 
attractive hotel destroyed by fire in the summer of 1883, the building 
activity was impressive, not only in amount, but in architectural merit. 
These other buildings marked the advance in architecture : 

The State Capitol, the Post Office Building on the block bounded by 
Forsyth, Walton, Fairlie and Poplar Streets, the Grand Opera Building, 
the Terminal Station, the Y oung Men’s Library on Decatur, the Carnegie 
Library, Grady Hospital, the Administration and Shop Buildings for the 
Georgia School of Technology, the Administration Building of Agnes 
Scott College, the Soldiers’ “Home, the U. S. Penitentiary, the Hotel 
Aragon, and the Piedmont Hotel. 

Among office buildings may be mentioned: the Equitable Building, 
now known as the Trust Company of Georgia Building, the Austell 
Building, now the Ten Forsyth Street Building, the Grant Building, the 
Georgia Savings Bank Building, the Empire Building, recently enlarged 
and remodeled and known as the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank Building, the Century Building, now the Atlanta National Bank 
Building, the Fourth National Bank Building, now enlarged and known 
as the First National Bank Building, the Connally building and the 
Candler Building. 

Of churches built in that period were: Saint Phillip’s Cathedral, 
the Central Presbyterian Church, the Second Baptist nes. the North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, the Sacred Heart Church, the First 
Christian Church, the First Baptist Church, on the corner of Peachtree 
and Cain streets, since razed to make way for commercial buildings. 
The Temple on Pryor Street, the First Congregational Church, First 
Methodist Church, Saint Mark’s Church, Trinity Methodist Church 
and Park Street Methodist Church. 

Home building kept an even pace with the activity, and the 
inspiring architecture of other branches. This was particularly true 
in the number of beautiful and stately homes erected on Capitol Square, 
Capitol Avenue, Washington, West Peachtree and Peachtree streets and 
in West End. 

In the latter years of this period Peachtree Street reached the apex 
of its fame and was known far and wide for its homes, each standing 
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1—State Capitol. 2—Kimball House. 
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in a beautifully landscaped lawn and the street lined on each side with 
large shade trees. 

During recent years the rapid extension of the business section 
has taken over the greater part of these streets and only a few of the old 
homes remain to tell the story. 

March 13, 1906, the following architects organized the Atlanta, 
now Georgia, Chapter of the American Institute of Architects: 

A. C. Bruce, W. T. Downing, Thos. H. Morgan, G. L. Norrman, 
Miss Henrietta C. Dozier, Harry Leslie Walker, Haralson Bleckley and 
John Robert Dillon. Thos. H. Morgan was elected President and 
Harry Leshe Walker, Secretary. 

The chapter has grown in influence and now has thirty-seven mem- 
bers. It has been active in many civic enterprises undertaken for the 
betterment of the city, particularly In maintaining a high standard 
of architectural design. 

At the session of the State Legislature held in the summer of 1919, 
the chapter, acting for the architects residing in the State, introduced 
a bill to “make it unlawful for any person to use the title ‘architect? in 
the State of Georgia without securing a certificate of his, or her, qualifi- 
cations to engage in the practice of architecture under the title of 
‘architect, and ‘to provide for the examination and registration of 
architects.” ” This act was passed and was approved August LSet OL9: 

This was a real step forward and will result in great “benefit to the 
city and State in better architectural design and construction of buildings 

At a meeting of the chapter early in 1907 the unattractive appear- 
ance of the railroad tracks running through the center of the city, 
particularly between Forsyth Street and Central Avenue, was discussed 
with a view of making studies and sketches suggesting a remedy. 

Mr. Haralson Bleckley stated that he had been making a study and 
tentative sketches of this problem. He was urged to continue his work. 

Upon completion of the drawings which showed a beautifully designed 
scheme for the improvement of this area, since become popularly known 
as the “Bleckley Plaza,” they were exhibited and published and met 
with hearty approval. 

Nothing was done at the time, but in recent years much has been 
accomplished toward the development of the plan. Three new viaducts 
have been built spanning the tracks. The surrounding streets have 
been regraded. The old Union Station has been demolished and fronting 
on oe Street the new Union Station has been erected. 

Mr. C. EH. Frazier began the practice of architecture in 1907. In 
1925 Mr. ‘D. H. Bodin bec ‘ame associated with him under the name of 
Frazier & Bodin. 

Mr. William A. Edwards opened his office in 1908, and a few years 
later Mr. William J. Sayward moved to the city and formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Edwards under the name of Edwards and Sayward. Mr. 
William J. J. Chase also began the practice of architecture the same 
year. 

In 1909 Hentz & Reid began practice. Later Mr. Rudolph S. Adler 
was admitted to the firm and the name became Hentz, Reid & Adler. 
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Upon the death of Mr. Reid in 1926, Phil Shutze joined the firm and 
the name was changed to Hentz, Adler & Shutze. 

Since this date each year has added to the number of architects 
established in the city: 

Mr. Lodowick J. Hill, Mr. Arthur Neal Robinson, Mr. Kennon R. 
Perry, Mr. Cyril B. Smith. 

1913 Mr. Chas. H. Hopson. 

1914 Mr. DeFord Smith. 

1917 Mr. R. 8. Pringle began practice and in 1922 formed a part- 

nership with Mr. Francis P. Smith under the name of Pringle 
& Smith. 

1919 Burge & Stevens, Mr. George H. Bond, Daniell & Beutell. 

1920 Lockwood & Poundstone, Mr. J. M. Russell. 

1921 Mr. Henry H. Jordan, Mr. I. Moscowitz. 

1922 Mr. Richard W. Alger began the practice of architecture in 
Atlanta with Mr. Marye under the name of Marye, Alger & 
Alger. In 1930 he opened his own office. 

1923 Ivey & Crook, Mr. R. S. Monday, Mr. G. Lloyd Preacher 
moved to Atlanta from Augusta where he formerly practiced. 

1925 Cooper and Cooper. 

1926 Mr. Ollivier Vinour joined the firm of Marye, Alger & Alger, 
and the name became Marye, Alger & Vinour. 

1927 Mr. J. Warren Armistead, Jr. entering the office of Mr. 
Marye in 1922, became a registered architect in 1927, and 
later a member of the firm of Marye, Vinour, Marye & 
Armistead. 

1928 Mr. Jesse Wilhoit. 

1929 Tucker & Howell, McDonald & Company and Robert &, Com- 
pany, doing business under the title of engineers and archi- 
tects, also practice architecture. 

A survey of the buildings erected in the city and county since 1906, 
the termination of the period previously mentioned, will show a decided 
advance, year by year, in architectural design, construction and in- 
creased values. 

These buildings illustrate the higher standard the city is achieving 
in architectural charm in these later years: 

The Fulton County Court House, the City Hall, the Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, the High Museum of Art, the new Post Office Building, 
the club buildings, city, country and golf, Masonic Temple, the Shrine 
Mosque, W. D. Luckie Lodge Building in, West End, the Capitol View 
Lodge Building, many beautifully designed theaters, the Citizens and 
Southern Bank Building, the Hurt Building, office buildings of the 
Feorgia Power Company, the Healey Building, the 101 Marietta Street 
Building, the Glenn Building, the Western Union Telegraph Company 
Building, Fulton National Bank Building, Norris Building, Ten Pryor 
Street Building, Rhodes-Haverty Building, Telephone Building, Mort- 
gage Guarantee Building, Forsyth Building, Medical Arts Building, 
Volunteer State Life Building, Retail Credit Company Building, Doctors 
Building and William-Oliver Building. 
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1—-Residence of Mrs. Edward H. Inman. 2—Residence of Mrs. J. J. Goodrum. 
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In addition to the buildings added to the Grady Hospital group, a 
number of hospitals were erected, among them: St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Georgia Baptist Hospital, Henrietta Egleston Hospital for Children, 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Crippled Children’s Hospital, Crawford W. 
Long Memorial Hospital, Battle Hill Sanatorium, Blackman Health 
Resort, U. S. Veterans Hospital, Piedmont Hospital. 

Many hotels were erected, a number of exceptional architectural 
design and luxurious appointment : 

The Georgian Terrace, Atlanta Biltmore, Ansley, Cox-Carlton, 
Imperial, Winecoff, Henry Grady, Cecil, Robert Fulton. 

The large department store buildings of Davison-Paxon Company, 
J. P. Allen & Company, Rich’s, Muse’s, the 116 Whitehall Street Build- 
ing, Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

Wesley Memorial Church, Tabernacle Baptist Church, First Presby- 
terian Church, All Saints’ Church, St. Luke’s Church, Druid Hulls 
Baptist Church, First Baptist Church, First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Peachtree Christian Church, The Temple, Glenn Memorial Church, 
Ponce de Leon Baptist Church, Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church and Ponce de Leon Methodist Church. 

The noteworthy grouping and architectural design of the buildings 
of Emory University, Oglethorpe University, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, the many buildings added to the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology group, on the campus of Agnes Scott College, the Atlanta 
Southern Dental College, and the large number of modern, fire-proof 
city schools. 

During this period, beginning with the Ponce de Leon Apartments, 
on the corner of Peachtree Street and Ponce de Leon Avenue, apartment 
house building has been particularly active. Many of them fire-proof 
and equipped “with every device of modern convenience. 

The extension of the business district, good roads reaching into 
every section of the county and improved transportation have speeded 
the building of beautiful suburban homes on all sides of the city. This 
is particularly true of the North Side and the Druid Hills section. Many 
of these homes are veritable palaces and occupy large landscaped estates. 

The H. M. Atkinson Steam Plant of the Georgia Power Company, 
the plants of the Ford Motor Company and the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Exposition Cotton Mills, Gate City 
Cotton Mills, Egan Cotton Mills, Whittier Mills Company, the several 
plants of the Atlantic Ice & Coal Company, Atlantic Steel Company, 
Atlanta Milling Company. 

An important factor in maintaining the high excellence of architec- 
ture in the city and State is the Department of Architecture of the 
Georgia School of Technology, providing a four-year course in architec- 
ture, “formerly under the management of Mr. Francis P. Smith and now 
under Mr. Harold Bush-Brown. 

The work of many of the graduates of this department is of high 
order, and the influence of the school on the architecture of this al 


other cities has more than proved its value. 
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1—-Residence of Mrs. Andrew Calhoun. 2—Residence of Ivan Allen. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Ninety THousanp In PuBLic ScHOOLS AND Ten THousAND IN CoL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—MaAny MILLIONS INVESTED IN BUILDINGS 


The foundation of Public Schools in Georgia was laid in the Con- 
stitution of 1777, adopted during the Revolutionary War, which con- 
tained this section: 

“Schools shall be erected in each county and supported at the 
general expense of the State, as the legislature shall hereafter 
point out.” 

When that Constitution was adopted. Indians occupied most of the 
State and the part settled by white men included only a few coun- 
ties on or near the coast or the Savannah River. Georgia was going 
through the fiery trials of a terrible war, made worse by Indian out- 
rages upon the outlying white settlements. They had enlightened 
ideas even in those trying times, but many years of hardship, followed 
by the Creek War, the Mexican War and the Civil War delayed the 
execution of that provision of the Constitution for nearly a century. 


Futon Countys Parr 


When the matter was taken up in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1868 Fulton County, through its delegation, had an important 
part in framing the clause which led to the establishment of a State 
School System. 

The Constitution of 1868 contained this mandatory clause: 

“The General Assembly, at its first session after the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall provide a thorough system of general educa- 
tion, to be forever free to all the children of the State, the expense 
of which shall be provided for by taxation or otherwise.” 
Concerning Fulton County’s part in that action and the organiza- 

tion of the State School System, Mr. Hugene Mitchell said, in an ad- 
dress to the Pioneer School Boys of Atlanta, in 1926: 

“Hon. John H. Flynn, of Atlanta, was elected in 1868 from Ful- 
ton County to the State Constitutional Convention, his associates being 
Dr. H. V. M. Miller, Dr. N. L. Angier and Hon. James L. Dunning. 
In that convention his chief work was done on the Committee on Edu- 
cation, of which he was the only member from Fulton County, in de- 
veloping a general plan of education for the State of Georgia. 

“Pursuant to the Constitution of 1868 Professor Gustavus J. Orr, 
who became the first State School Commissioner, prepared the laws for 
the State School System, which were adopted without change, just 
as he wrote them.” 
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THe Firsr Arrpmer in 1852 


“The Pioneer Society's History shows that an earnest effort to 
establish public schools in Atlanta was made in 1852 and developed 
strong support, but because public sentiment was divided on the sub- 
ject, had to be abandoned. 

THe PRESENT SYSTEM 

“The present system of public schools of Atlanta was established 
in 1869, largely through the efforts of Dr. S. H. Stout and Dr. D. C. 
O’Keefe. The latter, who was alderman at that time, introduced a 
resolution in Council in the fall of 1869, calling for a committee of 
that body to act with a number of leading citizens to investigate the 
subject of public schools. Hon. W. H. Hulsey, Mayor; Dr. D. C. 
O’Keefe and E. R. Carr were appointed such committee, and they se- 
lected the following citizens to cooperate with them: Dr. J. P. Logan, 
W. M. Janes, J. H. Flynn, E. EH. Rawson, David Maier, L. J. Gartrell 
and Dre. a Lou: 

“On the 26th of November, Council adopted resolutions declaring 
its purpose to establish public schools. On December 10, following, 
a board of education was elected by Council. In November, 1870, 
Council passed an ordinance defining powers of the board, and De- 
cember 8, the whole subject of public schools was submited to the 
people for ratification, or otherwise. The proposition having carried, 
three school buildings were begun, and by January, 1872, completed. 
Mr. B. Mallon, of Savannah, was elected superintendent and 21 ladies 
and 6 gentlemen were elected teachers.” 

“Council proceeded to the election of a Board of Education for the 
City with the following results: 

“Members elected for six years: 

“Joseph P. Logan. 

“EH. EH. Rawson. 

“Joseph E. Brown. 

“i, EH. Bleckley. 

“Members elected for four years: 

“John H. Flynn. 

lig.) Gram 

“David Maier. 

eae P hil lips: 

“Members elected for two years: 

“S. H. Stout. 

“W. A. Hemphill. 

“M. C. Blanchard. 

“1D. Ce O Keete. 

“On July 22, 1870, Hon. V. P. Sisson, one of the Representatives 
from Fulton County in the General Assembly, introduced a bill to 
empower the Mayor and Council of the City of Atlanta to establish 
and maintain a system of public schools, and the bill was passed and 
became a law on September 30th, 1870. See House Journal, page 
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Tue First Hater Century oF ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS—UNIQUE 


FEATURES AND GREAT GROWTH 
In his sketch of the Atlanta Public Schools, published in 1922, 
Mr. W. W. Gaines, long a member and President of the Board of 
Education, gave some interesting glimpses of early school manage- 
ment and a striking statement of their growth. 
These extracts are interesting: 
CorporaAL PUNISHMENT 


Corporal punishment, and very vigorous corporal punishment at 
that, was the practice in those early days; and it continued so, for a 
good many years. 

Every day corporal punishment was inflicted and many times every 
day. Children often had to stand in line awaiting their turn. 

Prof. W. A. Bass was a teacher in the Boys’ High School a long 
time. He was one of the best men and one of the best teachers 
Atlanta ever had. He was a great believer in corporal punishment. 
He had a farm out in the country, to which he went every Friday 
afternoon. When he came back Monday morning, he came with a 
large bundle of switches, good lithe switches. He laid them on a 
little shelf over his door in full sight of his class. By the next Friday 
afternoon his switches were all used up; and Monday morning he 
would bring in another supply. 

Professor Bass was not only efficient with the switch, but the way 
he would shake a boy was a plenty. He would take the boy by the 
lapels of his coat and nearly shake him to pieces; at least that is 
what the boy thought at the time. 

Other teachers used corporal punishment, too. Professor Bass was 
merely typical in that respect. Pupils were punished not only for 
misconduct, but for missing their lessons. Corporal punishment was 
an every-day thing. 

But the severest punishment in those days was not the rod and 
not the shake. It was the dunce block. his consisted of a red cap 
with a red feather in it. This was put on the pupil’s head and he 
was made to stand in the floor with it on, and in front of the whole 
school. This was considered the extreme punishment. A boy would 
rather take a whipping any day. 

Corporal punishment has been almost entirely eliminated from our 
public schools. And it is well. And yet those boys and girls of forty 
or fifty years ago have made mighty good people. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE Board or EpucATION 


Governor Brown was president of the Board of Education from 
nv 


the time of the organization of the system in 1869 until 1887, when 
he was succeeded by W. A. Hemphill. Then came Hon. Hoke Smith, 


who served for a number of years, and who after an interval, became 
president again. Other presidents have been D. A. Beatie, William 
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8S. Thomson, Howard Van Epps, Hamilton Douglas, Luther Z. Rosser, 
Eugene M. Mitchell, Walter R. Daley, Geo. M. Hope, R. J. Guinn, 
A. P. Morgan, Paul L. Fleming, Fred F. Winburn, and Henry B. 
Troutman. 
First SUPERINTENDENTS 

Mr. Bernard Mallon was the first superintendent of the Atlanta 
Public School System. He held the position for seven years. He was 
succeeded in August, 1879, by Major W. F. Slaton. 


OTHER SUPERINTENDENTS 

Superintendent W. F. Slaton continued in office until 1907, when 
he was succeeded by his son, W. M. Slaton. Other superintendents 
have been L. M. Landrum, J. C. Wardlaw, W. F. Dykes, and the 
present occupant, W. A. Sutton. 

Charles 8. Culver was acting superintendent for a time; as was 
also Miss Laura Smith. 

All of these superintendents had their part in making our school 
system the great system that it is. 


Men TEACHERS PREFERRED 

At the inauguration of the Atlanta Public School System all of 
the more responsible positions were placed in the hands of men. The 
principals of the three grammar schools were all men; as well as all 
of the teachers of the high school. It was originally arranged that 
the first (or highest) grade teachers in the grammar schools should 
also be men. But this idea was abandoned at the next meeting in 
favor of the women. However, if the men had the best places, the 
women had the most places. Of the 27 teachers first elected, 21 were 
women. For these 27 places 82 persons stood examinations. 

That is much like the present. We now have on file about 1,000 
applications to teach. 

Women predominated in the Atlanta schools at the start, and they 
have predominated ever since. 


Higa ScHooLs 


At the beginning only one high school was contemplated. It was 
to be co-educational. It was to have three male teachers. W. M. Janes 
was elected principal, at a salary of $1,800. 

But in December, 1871, before the schools actually opened, the 
Board of Education voted to separate the sexes. So a Girls’ High 
School was established. We have had a Boys’ High and a Girls’ High 
ever since. 

Two teachers were elected to the Girls’ High faculty: Miss Carrie 
Taylor, who was called first assistant, and Miss Laura Haygood, who 
was called second assistant. The superintendent was to have tempo- 
rary supervision of the school as principal. Miss Taylor was shortly 
thereafter made principal. 

The Boys’ High opened with 98 pupils and the Girls’ High with 
153. Whereupon, the number of teachers in the Boys’ High was re- 
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1—Girls’ High School. 2—O’Keefe Junior High School. 3—Whiteford Ave. Grammar School. 
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duced to two, and the number in the Girls’ High was increased to 
four. 

The two high schools were located upstairs, in adjoining build- 
ings at the southwest corner of Whitehall and Hunter Streets in what 
is now known as the McClure Building. These quarters were rented. 
One building was known as the Thrasher Building and the other as the 
James Building, the boys occupying the latter and the girls the former. 

In 1873 the Girls’ High School was removed to the Oglethorpe Col- 
lege Building, corner Washington and Mitchell Streets, where it is 
still located. This property was also rented at the first. 

At the same time the offices of the Board of Education were moved 
to the Girls’ High. Much of the time the offices had been around in 
the places of business of members of the Board. 

In July, 1876, the Boys’ High School was moved into the base- 
ment of the Girls’ High, at W ashington and Mitchell. 

The girls had the front yard for a playground, and the boys had 
the back yard. The Boys’ High has had several locations. It was 
located at one time at 41 Ivy Street. 

There was much opposition to high schools when our Public School 
System was first organized. If there was prejudice against grammar 
schools, there was much more against high schools. Opponents 
argued that high schools were only for the benefit of the rich; that the 
children of the poor folks would have to stop school when they fin- 
ished the grammar school] or earlier, and would have to go to work, and 
that the poor people would never get any good out of them. Indeed, 
the high schools had an uncertain existence for some years. They came 
near being abolished a number of times. 


SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 

Two grammar schools for negroes were established during the very 
first year, the Summer Hill School and the Storr’s School. These two 
schools had previously to that time been operated by Freedmen’s bu- 
reaus, Northern missionary socteties, and the like. Markham Street 
School was opened the next year. This shows that Atlanta people 
from the first have believed in negro education; and have tried to fur- 
nish it. 

Procress MAbDE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Great progress has been made in the public schools of Atlanta since 
1920, as shown by a report to the Board of Education made by Super- 
intendent Willis A. Sutton on March 10th, 1931. Summing up the 
objectives of the school management Dr. Sutton said in his letter trans- 
mitting the report: 

“During the past ten years the Board of Education has striven 
steadily to build upon past achievements ; to go forward rather than back- 
ward: to extend educational opportunities to all who would take advan- 
tage of them; to stimulate a desire for education; to devise a program of 
education that would meet the present and future needs of the whole 
child rather than: to develop a one-sided nature; to make the schools 
more responsive and more responsible to the community as a whole.” 
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The bond issue of 1921, supported by the Board of Education and 
the Mayor and Council, and voted by the people, carried $4,000,000 for 
school buildings and equipment, and that of 1926 added $3,500,000. This 
made possible the purchase of land for sites and the erection of much- 
needed school buildings, including two high schools, four junior high 
schools, and a number of grammar schools. Later two more junior 
high schools were added, making six, with commodious and well-equipped 
buildings. 

The school appropriation by the act of 1919 was fixed at 22 percent 
of the City’s total revenue. In 1921 it was increased to 26 percent, plus 
the schools’ own revenue received from the State fund, tuition on non- 
resident pupils, ete. In 1931 the legislature amended the city charter 
again, fixing the school appropriation at 30 percent of the City’s revenue 
plus the schools’ own receipts. Those receipts in 1924 are estimated at 
$100,000 by the Comptroller 

As the result of ‘increased financial support by bond issues and 
appropriations, the value of school buildings and property increased 
from $2,701,255.15 in 1921 to $10,177,967.39 in 1930. 

The physical equipment of the schools was nearly quadrupled in value 
in ten years and construction under the bond issues of 1921 and 1926 
was a better type of fireproof and semi-fireproof buildings. 

The total capacity of school buildings increased during the decade 
from thirty-seven buildings with 11,000,000 cubic feet to sixty-eight 
permanent buildings with 36,400,000 cubic feet. Twenty-six dilapidated 
old buildings were abandoned, thirty-three new buildings were erected 
and twenty veight additions were made to old buildings. All the old fire 
traps were a bandoned. 

Tn ten years the school appropriation per pupil enrolled was increased 
only from $48.68 to $50.61, although the total appropriation was more 
than doubled : 


School Enrollment School Appropriation 
OO aL Oi UU ee ee ee ee 32,682 (1920) $1,519,049 
LORD GON ane ieee tee eee 64,819 (1930) — 3,280,176 


Tn the decade from 1920 to 1930 the population of Atlanta increased 
34.9 percent, w hile the school enrollment grew 98.3 percent. The propor- 
tional increase of children in school was “nearly three times as great as 
the increase of population. 

Compulsory education has increased the cost of public schools to 
Atlanta but has increased on a yaster scale the vital resources of the 
community and its power, not only to produce wealth, but to develop the 
finer things of life, which are possible only to an educated people. 

The community's ability to meet this great emergency and embrace 
a golden opportunity for the development of the rising generation is 
indicated by the returns of taxable property in 1920 and 1928. From 
1920 to 1928 the taxable wealth of Atlanta increased from 236 millions 
to 393 millions, or 6614 percent. In those eight years the enrollment 
increased from 32,682 to 60,716, or 8514 percent. 
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The increase in school enrollment and cost was about one-third more 
in proportion than the increase in taxable wealth, but the difference is 
more than made up by the human values created. It is hard to express 
these values in figures, but we can appreciate them when we recall the 
fact that the productive wealth of this country, now running into hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars, was very little when it was sparsely inhabited 
by uneducated Indians. 

The great increase of pupils made necessary an increase in the admin- 
istrative staff and corps of teachers. Two assistant superintendents have 
been added, one in charge of high schools, Mr. Reid Hunter, and one 
in charge of business affairs, Mr. T. W. Clift. 


1—M. E. Coleman, Director of Census and Attendance. 2—Assistant Superintendent Reid 
Hunter—pinning a badge on a prize winner from Joe Brown Junior High School. 


The departments of census and attendance, under Mr. M. EK. Coleman, 
and guidance, under Mr. H. H. Bixler, also have been added. 

The establishment of the Junior High Schools and the WK-6-3-3 pro- 
gram, with a corresponding revision in courses of study, has put the 
public schools of Atlanta abreast of those in the large cities of the 
country. 

An improvement in the teacher personnel has been secured by tenure 
of position, better salaries, encouragement of professional study in uni- 
versities, higher entrance requirements, more careful attention to selec- 
tion of teachers and intensive training in service. 

There has been a decided advance in the qualification of school prin- 
cipals. Four principals of elementary schools have Master degrees and 
during the past seven years sixty percent of Junior and Senior High 
School teachers have earned Master degrees. Many new teachers have 
them. 
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The census and attendance department has secured more accurate 
and complete attendance reports with resulting increase in the revenues 
received from the State, and has secured a better system of admission to 
the schools, with a closer check on non-residents. 


ELEMENTARY 


The proportion of pupils over age has been reduced from 62 percent 
in 1922 to 35 percent in 1930, and the proportion of those who failed 
to be promoted was reduced from 10.8 percent in 1921 to 6.6 percent 
in 1930. In higher grades the proportion of those who failed to rise was 
reduced from twenty-three percent in 1922 to eleven percent in 1930. 
This result came from the new organization, better supervision, revised 
curriculum, adaptation to individual differences, better prepared 
teachers, better housing, better equipment and the health program. 

The visual education department has been highly developed through 
the use of visual aids such as lantern slides on educational subjects. 

The new course of study requires work in geography, history, char- 
acter, citizenship, safety, health, etc., with work in industry and fine 
art, physical education, music, elementary science, nature study, lan- 
guage, reading, spelling, arithmetic and other subjects. 

The Junior High School program has been enriched by courses in 
economics, manual art, business training, typewriting, physical educa- 
tion, health science and music. In the Senior High Schools courses have 
been changed to meet the needs of the community and to provide for 
college entrance, and courses have been added in vocational education. 

Elementary school libraries have been established in five elementary 
schools, and eight elementary schools have been furnished with equip- 
ment for libraries. A library for the administrative staff, superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers has been established in the City Hall 
building. 

In adult education, the important features are the Opportunity 
School, the Smith-Hughes classes and the night school. Medical and 
dental examination has resulted in a marked improvement in the phys- 
ical condition of pupils. 

The business department has been organized in six divisions: pur- 
chasing supplies and equipment; storage and distribution; custodianship 
of property; maintenance and construction of buildings; operation of 
plant; financial and cost accounting. 

The public schools of Atlanta are under the control of the Board of 
Education, elected by popular vote, which elects the Superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendents and teachers. It has control of the school 
fund, which by law is fixed at thirty percent of the City’s revenue, plus 
the City’s share of the State school fund and the receipts of the schools. 


OFFICERS OF ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS—1934 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools. 
MH. Reid Hunter, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in Charge of 
High Schools. 
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Thomas W. Clift, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, in Charge of 
Business Affairs. 
M. KE. Coleman, Director of Census and Attendance. 
KH. R. Enlow, Director of Visual Kdueation. 
H. H. Bixler, Director of Testing and Guidance. 
SUPERVISORS 
Miss Elise Boylston, Assistant Supervisor of Art. 
Miss Myra Graves, Supervisor of Physical Hducation. 
Miss Ethel Massengale, Supervisor of Kindergarten—First, Second and 
Third Grades. 
Miss Gertrude Pollard, Supervisor of Penmanship. 
Miss Harriet Rainwater, Supervisor of Nature Study. 
Miss Josie Slocumb, Supervisor of Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
Miss Charlotte Smith, Supervisor of Art. 
Miss May Walker, Supervisor of Ungraded. Classes. 
Miss Ruth Weegand, Assistant Supervisor of Music. 
L. G. Nilson, Supervisor of Musie 


PRINCIPALS OF SENIOR HiagH SCHOOLS 


School— Principal 
Vows ELUCHe CNG Olean eee oe rte cc ete eee te, Be ete H. O. Smith 
Commetcrml ich ecole 0220 oo ie ee E. L. Floyd 
CEES EL DS CUO Ole 2 coke eee ne ata c ce eee ee Miss Jessie Muse 
ese nae ClO Olea cee Mee ee ac tes ae se Dros eae eos W. O. Cheney 

PRINCIPALS OF JUNIOR H1iGH SCHOOLS 
AMES S/N gl a VorSMelLa AYO) oui a Ey (es ee ena ONE CaSO co ene See eG Oc Pe geen Wo. Scout 
S@OMEMTO Wplins) MUNROE ATO ee een gt rae es eee A. G. Martin 
Jive eMddex: juntor: Elie hs.2 9 a. ee James P. Barron 
ATT A Gb gio) eyes Lae aL Key gal ob 2a Nhe Dee eee ere Nn eee Ne Oe Per See H. O. Burgess 
Damelr OA eater jumiore ich. Ase evs Ao. Sek sens S. M. Hastings 
Hokes Smith Junior High.223. 3.2 Ree ei RU tess L. O. Kimberly 
PRINCIPAL OF SPECIAL SCHOOL 

Acianas OD pOrvumiby soCROGL. 2228s). eS eee teens C. H. Kicklighter 

COMBINED JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (COLORED) 
Booker lal Wiaplino tomas. 8 ce ccs ee ee ee C. L. Harper (colored) 
TT WET 0 pyre Cl ees heer, at a ee eo es Miss B. E. Usher (colored) 
Supervisor of All Colored Schools............ Mrs. M. Agnes Jones (colored) 

Boarp or HpucaTroN—1934 

LC SIS VOLS Ps Sela ge Memes eee oF eae ke a OR ie Nano ee J. Ira Harrelson 
SOOO itr gree ee ate ae a ee ey RS ce, Mrs. Fannie Mae Weston 
J. H. Landers, First Ward Frank R. Fling, Eighth Ward 
Charles W. Bergman, Second Ward 8. C. Noland, Ninth Ward 
E. S. Cook, Third Ward Ernest J. Brewer, Tenth Ward 


J. Ira Harrelson, Fourth Ward Mrs. Z. V. Peterson, Eleventh Ward 

Rev. H. J. Penn, Fifth Ward George C. Garner, Twelfth Ward 

Arthur H. Scott, Sixth Ward George W. Powell, Thirteenth Ward 
D. M. Therrell, Seventh Ward Aubrey Milam, City Council 
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ENROLLMENT IN Two DECADES 


1923-24 1933-34 
White, elementary 22.5 ee 22,074 25,186 
Colored elementary 2... 2 = 13,104 13,900 
White: Iigin selig le 2 oe= 8,684 13,688 
Colored: high; sclidol* ee: === 1,293 4,566 
White, Night and). Specials a = 4,723 7,078 
Colored, Night and Specials ........ 3,804 3,966 
‘Total sennol maemt, gece eee 53,682 68,384 


ScHooLs AND TEACHERS, 1923-24 
White Colored Teachers 


FLeMren Gay weeee eens eames 43 14 995 
J Or a a eee = eee + 1 169 
SER OP > El Ue tg ae ec eee 4 1 161 
INOUE, 2 oats ohm eee eee | Sa ates 
ScHooLs, 1933-34 
ilemen ayy ee = ee 44 1S . Con 
Senor ew EL is lee eee ee eee 6 a ee 
UOT eA ae eee ee eee 4 ere 
INGE U7 ete Ree ee eee ees 2 i eee 
PCG alse see ts ele ese ee ae : ne OS 


Very little change was made in the number of schools from 1924 to 
1934, hence it is not a good index of progress. The tendency toward 
consolidation of small schools, etc., and the change in teachers are not 
significant because of increase of class size, etc. 

For 1932-33 the current expenses per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance were $52.33, a figure near the bottom of a lst of ee in fifty-nine 
cities of about 100, 000 population, published by the U. 8. Government, 
Office of Education. The average for this list of Pe was $91.69 
per pupil. 


A SCHOOL ON HISTORIC GROUND 


The site of the present J. C. Murphy Junior High School at the 
corner of Whiteford Avenue and Memorial Drive, S. E., was the center 
of ee activity July 22, 1864. General James B. McPherson who 
had been in conference with General Sherman during the morning rode 
hastily in the direction of heavy firing and, seated on his horse, looked 
down into Sugar Creek valley from this site, at Walker’s troops massing 
for an attack. Ordering a brigade of Logan’s division to hold this hill, 
where the junior high school now stands, McPherson rode to his death, a 
few hundred yards south and near the spot where General W. H. T. 
Walker, the Confederate leader had been killed, possibly thirty minutes 
earlier. Until recent years, trenches still remained on the school site. 
Later in the week, General Wheeler was entrenched on the hill which the 
federal brigade had held earlier. 
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LiteON COUNTY SCHOOL, Svs THM 
WONDERFUL GrowTH FRom 1871 to Date—ScHoonts or CAMPBELL 
AND MILtTon CoUNTIES AND RoswEeLtt Now INCLUDED 


JERE WELLS, Superintendent 


The statement which follows concerning the early history of the 
Fulton County School System is based on a Thesis by Mr. J. W. Rogers, 
Principal of the Rosserville School, published in the bulletin of the 
Fulton County Home Economics Clubs for May, 1933. 

Acting under the law of 1870, the Fulton County Board of Educa- 
tion organized at the Court House on February 7, 1871, and the follow- 
ing members were sworn in by Daniel Pittman, the Ordinary : 


Joseph Winship P, L. Mynatt 
William A. Wilson Hf. Y. Clarke 
Benjamin R. Walker HE. H. Muse 
Jesse M. Cook Isaac Steinheimer 
Seaborn Jones R. B. Hicks 


Joseph Winship was elected chairman and Jethro W. Manning sec- 
retary and County School Commissioner. 


Boarps or EpucATION 


The School law of 1870 was amended in 1872 so as to reduce the 
Board of Education to five members, who were thereafter appoimted by 
the Grand Jury until a later law provided for their election by popular 
vote. 
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Members during the years were as follows: 

1872—Edward M. Taliaferro, President; William A. Wilson, Ed- 
ward M. Taliaferro, Thomas Moore, Benjamin F. Walker and James M. 
Chapman. 

1874—Moses Cole, Andrew J. Collier, M. O. Thompson, and Sea- 
born Jones, succeeded Taliaferro, Chapman, Walker and Moore. Thomas 
Moore reappointed and elected president, other members were: Adam S. 
Poole, William A. Wilson, Jasper N. Smith and W. C. Austin. 

1884—Maleolm Johnston, President; Elijah A. Donehoo, Moses 
Wood and Richard B. Jett. 

1886—Moses W. Dobbins replaced Jett. 

1890—A. 8. Poole, President; James M. Liddell, Elijah A. Donehoo, 
Moses Wood and 'T’. T. Thomason. 

1896—J. M. Liddell, President; W. J. Northen, Dr. I. S. Hopkins, 
W. P. Pattillo and T. T. Thomason 

1898—Alonzo Richardson and M. W. Almond succeeded Liddell and 
Northen. 

1902—R. J. Guinn, President; W. R. B. Whittier, Dr. S. A. Wilson, 
Dik. Le elope 

1906—J. D. Bradwell and 8S. B. Turner succeeded Wilson and Guinn. 

1914—E. M. Horine, President; W. R. B. Whittier, J. D. Bradwell, 
Dr. R. L. Hope and T. T. Thomason 

1915—E. M. Horine, President; Virlyn B. Moore, Alonzo Richard- 
son, J. W. Humphries and D. N. Williams. 

1917—Arthur Wrigley sueceeded Richardson. 

1918—T. C. Buford sueceeded Horine. 

1922—W. K. Tahaferro, E. Rivers and Sam Adams _ succeeded 
Buford, Wilhams and Moore. 

1926—W. E. Taliaferro, Sam Adams—Adams reelected. Dorsey 
succeeded KE. Rivers. ; 

1928—W. P. Anderson succeeded Humphries. 

1933—Cam D. Dorsey, President; Arthur Wrigley, W. E. Taliaferro, 
W. P. Anderson and Thomas W. Moore. 

Cam D. Dorsey resigned in June, 1933, and was succeeded by Clark 
Howell, Jr. 

The Grand Jury in April, 1934, reappointed Clark Howell, Jr., 
T. W. Moore and W. E. Taliaferro to serve for another four-year term. 
W. P. Anderson’s and Arthur Wrigley’s terms will expire in April, 1936. 


ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS 


The patrons of the Fulton County School system have been fortu- 
nate in having men of the highest type to guide their school program 
during the years. 

1872-1884—Jethro W. Manning, (served until his death, 1884) 
more than twelve years. 

1884-1884—H. L. Culberson (served six months and resigned). 

1884-1896—John N. Fain (served until his death in 1896). 

1896-1900—R. J. Guinn, served four years and resigned, 
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1900-1910—M. L. Brittain, served until he became State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

1910-1917—Edwin C. Merry, former principal of West End Acad- 
emy, was elected and served until 1917. 

1917-1925—J. W. Simmons, a member of the Boys’ High School 
Faculty, was elected and served until 1925. He did not offer for re- 
election. 

1925—Jere A. Wells, a member of the Fulton High School Faculty, 
was elected and has been elected three times since without opposition. 

Before West End was merged with Atlanta the West End Academy 
was the largest school in the county system. Edwin C. Merry was its 
principal and W. F. Dykes assistant principal (in 1891). 

In 1899 the Fulton County schools made an exhibit of their work 
at the State Fair and won the first prize of $75 for the best exhibit by 
a school system in Georgia. 

In 1902 the Fulton County schools acquired membership in the 
National Education Association and have since secured the valuable 
reports and documents published by that body for the teachers’ library. 

Decided progress was made in manual training in 1908 when the 
College Park School won the prize for the best work of that kind and 
for improvement of the grounds. Teachers of that school were: Mrs. 
Lula Kingsberry, Kathleen Mitchell, Meta Scarlett and Lucile Mason. 
Miss Kathleen Mitchell has the credit of much progressive work in 
nature study, handwork, music and gardening. 

The beginning of Parent-Teacher Associations was in the Mothers’ 
Club which preceded the Parent-Teachers’ by eight or ten years. The 
organization of Parent-Teacher Associations began in 1912. 

Fulton High School was opened September, 1915, with an enroll- 
ment of 145 and William Hopkins was the first principal with J. R. 
Campbell, Miss Dona Bailey and Mrs. F. H. Richardson in the faculty. 
Miss Isabel Dew and Miss Lelia Bunce were added in 1917, Im 1919 
Guy Moore succeeded Mr. Hopkins and served until June, 1922, when 
W. F. Dykes became principal, a position he held until 1930 when he 
was elected principal of the North Fulton High School. In that year 
Mr. R. L. Ramsey became principal of the Fulton High School. The 
new building of Fulton High School was occupied in 1926 and that of 
the North Fulton High in 1930. 

By request Mr. Wells furnished the data concerning the county 
schools since he became superintendent. 

The Legislature in 1927 passed a law authorizing the merger of the 
school systems of East Point and College Park with the Fulton County 
School System, provided the merger was approved by a vote of the 
people in an election of the two municipalities. On September 6, 1927, 
the Fulton County Board of Education was informed that the people 
of each community voted for the merger and with a petition before it 
to that end the Fulton County Board of Education took over and 
operated the schools of East Point and College Park. 

The high schools were continued in each of the municipalities during 
the school year of 1927-28 with the understanding that the high school 
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students of those communities together with those from Hapeville would 
attend the consolidated high school at East Point in September, 1928. 

In 1928, after a large annex was added to the William A. Russell 
High School, the consolidated school was opened with C. W. Reid, 
etme superintendent of schools at Monroe, Georgia, as principal. Mr. 
Reid served as principal until August, 1932, when Paul D. West was 
elected to succeed him. 

In 1931 the Legislature passed acts authorizing the merger of Camp- 
bell and Milton counties with Fulton. These mergers were perfected by 
elections in which a majority of the voters in those counties voted for 
the merger. 

The merging of these counties eceraitetea the expansion of the 
Fulton County Board of Education’s functions to embrace the enlarged 
territory. By the merger Fulton acquired about 400 square miles of 
additional territory with approximately fifty school units and an en- 
rollment of 4,000 children. Most of these were small one and two 
teacher schools, in dilapidated buildings which were poorly equipped. 

In 1925, the Board of Education had realized that the physical 
properties were inadequate for sufficiently operating a modern school 
system. With an enrollment of 6,500 children, fully half of them were 
housed in temporary buildings, known as portable rooms, and about 
25 per cent of the students were enrolled in old buildings that had been 
in use for twenty-five or thirty years and considered by the Board of 
Education fire traps. Fulton High School, with an enrollment of 650 
students, was then housed in a four-story furniture store at the corner 
of Whitehall Street and Trinity Avenue. Under these conditions the 
Board of Education undertook a building program to provide for the 
physical comfort of the Fulton County School System and a bill was 
enacted by the Legislature authorizing the County Commissioners to 
appropriate revenue, not over one mill on the dollar, on all taxable 
property in Fulton to the Board of Education for school purposes. Most 
of this additional revenue was used for building and equipment. 

As the System grew rapidly by numbers of people moving from the 
city into the rural sections; by the merger of East Point and College 
Park in the County School System, and finally by the merging of the 
three counties in 1931; the board was unable to complete this building 
program with its current revenue without materially impairing the 
efficiency of the operation of the schools. In January, 1932, a petition 
was presented to the Board of Education signed by twenty- five per cent 
of the registered voters in the territory of the Fulton County School 
System, asking the Board of Education to call an election to determine 
whether $700,000 of school district bonds should be issued for the 
purpose of completing the building program. On February 2, 1932, the 
board called for an election for March 9th to decide whether said bonds 
should be issued and in that election the people of Fulton overwhelmingly 
authorized the bond issue of $700,000. With these bonds the board was 
able to substantially complete the building program which provided 
adequate building and equipment for all of its children. Now the board 
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has an investment of buildings, equipment, and land totaling about 
$3,000,000, compared with $200,000 in 19265. During the school session 
of 1933-34, the Fulton County School System had an enrollment of 
21,370 students, which included 3,940 high school students with 501 
white and eighty-five colored teachers. 

As a result of the building program, the board eliminated small 
schools for white children and consolidated them into modern plants. 
All the high school work for former Milton County was concentrated 
at Milton High School, in Alpharetta, Ga., with Mr. H. R. Adams, 
former superintendent of schools of Douglasville, Ga., as principal. All 
the high school work for Campbell County was concentrated at Campbell 
High School in Fairburn, Ga., with Mr. S. L. Lewis, former president 


North Fulton High School 


of the A. & M. School at Tifton, Ga., as principal. In these two high 
schools, serving the rural area of our new Fulton County, courses in 
vocational home economics, agriculture, horticulture, and other subjects 
of interest to students of the rural sections of the county are offered. 

As this building program consolidated small schools into larger ones 
it 1s necessary for the board to transport many children to the econ- 
solidated schools. The board operates thirty-two modern school buses 
throughout the rural sections of the county, transporting all children 
who live more than two miles from school. At present about 3,000 
children are so transported. 

By Grand Jury action of Cobb and Fulton counties of 1932 the 
Roswell District, formerly of Cobb County, was annexed to Fulton. 
As Roswell was operating a municipal school system prior to this merger 
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the city of Roswell voted to relinquish its independent school system 
and merge with the Fulton County School System. This merger was 
perfected January 1, 1933. During the past six years eight school 
systems, including three county systems and five municipalities, were 
merged into one metropolitan school system embracing all the territory 
of the new Fulton County, except that part which is located in the city of 
Atlanta. 

The Legislature in 1932 passed what is known as the uniform text- 
book law, which requires county school superintendents in the various 
counties to handle all textbooks used within their counties. This law 
also places the responsibility for adopting all books for the state on ihe 
State Board of Education and requires the various local systems to use 
the books adopted by the State Board of Education as soon as the local 
adoption expires. This law required this Board of Education to change 
all its textbooks in the elementary grades in 1933 and in the high schools 


Campbell High School at Fairburn, built by Fulton County School System. 


in 1934. The board appointed a committee of its members, together 
with the superintendents to study the best and most economical manner 
for carrying out the provisions of this law. 

After much investigation as to the handling of textbooks in the 
various school systems of Georgia, the committee recommended that the 
board institute a rental system of textbooks to be inaugurated in the 
elementary grades during the summer of 1933 and in the high schools 
in the summer of 1934. This rental system requires the parents to 
pay a rental fee for the use of textbooks to cover the expense of ex- 
pendable supplies and material used by the students in the system. 
This rental system has been in operation in all the elementary and Ingh 
school grades in the Fulton County School System and is meeting with 
practically the unanimous approval of parents, students and teachers. 
The board feels that this has been one of the most progressive steps 
in the school system in recent years, since it provides untform textbooks, 
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supplies, and materials to all the children in sufficient quantities to 
enable thorough preparation from year to year by the students at a 
reasonable expense to the parents. 

The present school system is managed and operated by five members 
of the Board of Education; the superintendent; four supervisors, Mr. 
Knox Walker, General Supervisor; Miss Mary Neal Shannon, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor; Miss Kathleen Mitchell, Primary Supervisor, who 


Russell High School 


has been with the Fulton County School System for thirty-five vears } 
Maggie Perry, Colored Supervisor; Mr. Ira H. Dodd, Truant Officer 
and ‘Transportation Supervisor; 501 white teachers and 85 colored 
teachers; four clerks and secretaries; five men in the maintenance de- 
partment and thirty-two bus operators. The enrollment for the year 
1934-35 will show a slight increase over the previous year. 
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THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


CREATED IN 1868 To Mrrer THE GRrowWING DEMAND For ‘TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING, It Has Bren a Great Factor 
IN REBUILDING THE SOUTH 


The Georgia School of Technology is a branch of the University 
of Georgia and its courses of work and study inelude architecture, 
commerce, mechanical, electrical, civil, textile, chemical, ceramic and 
aeronautical engineering. 

It has grown from a moderate beginning, with 130 students, in 
1888, into a great institution with over three thousand students and 
has had a large part in training young men for the industrial re- 
building of the South. 

The first president, Dr. I. 8S. Hopkins, was a pioneer in technical 
training. In 1874, as a professor of Natural Science at Emory College, 
he fitted up a workshop in a cabin on the campus and began to teach 
a few engineering subjects. 

The importance of that pioneer work in technical training was real- 
ized by the progressive men of the State. Henry W. Grady caught the 
idea and exploited in the Atlanta Constitution everything that con- 
tributed to that end. He emphasized the importance of the work done 
at Emory by Dr. Hopkins and was an earnest advocate of the establish- 
ment of a State institution to carry on that work upon a larger scale. 

The sentiment thus created gave strong support to Hon. N. EK. Har- 
ris when he introduced in the Legislature the bill creating the Georgia 
School of Technology. The bill was passed and naturally Mr. Harris 
was made Chairman of the Commission created to carry its provisions 
into effect by the establishment of the institution. 


THe LEGISLATIVE AcT 


That Act of the Legislature, approved October 13th, 1885, was en- 
titled “An Act to establish a technological school, as a branch of the 
State University, to appropriate money for the same, and for other 
purposes.” It was framed in accordance with the views and judgment 
of commissioners, appointed by the Governor, who had been to the 
North and East to familarize themselves with the organization, gov- 
ernment and working of manual training schools in those parts of the 
country. These commissioners were: N. E. Harris, of Macon; EH. R. 
Hodgson, of Athens; Columbus Heard, of Greensboro; O. L. Porter, 
of Covington, and 8. M. Inman, of Atlanta. Hon. N. E. Harris was 
chosen chairman of the commission, and EH. R. Hodgson, secretary. 

The commission held a meeting on April 5, 1886, at which they di- 
rected their secretary to notify communities in different portions of 
the State that they were ready to receive proposals for the location of 
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the school. Any proposal to receive attention was required to reach 
the commission on or before October 1, 1886. Numerous locations de- 
sired this institution, and bidding was spirited among various cities. 
Those offering the greatest inducements were Athens, Macon, Penfield 
and Atlanta. 

ATLANTA SECURES THE PRIZE 


The city and citizens of Atlanta having made the largest offer in 
land and money, aggregating $130,000, secured the location of the 
school in Atlanta. The decision was reached and the grounds were 
selected in the fall of 1886, and in the spring of 1887 work began upon 
the buildings. 

A nine-acre tract on North Avenue, between Marietta and Williams 
streets, was the site selected for the school and on it the first two 
buildings were erected, the main building, a three-story brick and 
stone structure, with offices and twenty class and lecture rooms, costing 
$48,000, and the machinery building, for wood work, iron work, forg- 
ing, brass foundry and mechanical drawing. It cost $25,000. The 
equipment of this building cost $25,000 and the laboratory $15,000. 
The total value of grounds and buildings when the school opened was 
$140,000. 

THe First Facuity 


“The faculty at this time consisted of Isaac S. Hopkins, Ph.D., 
D.D., president and professor of physics; Lyman Hall, professor of 
mathematics; W. H. Emerson, professor of chemistry; Milton P. Hig- 
gins, B.S., superintendent of machine shop; Rey. Charles Lane, A. M., 
professor of English and literature; R. T. Shepard, A. M., professor 
of freehand and mechanical drawing. 

“The number of students in attendance on the first day of the first 
session, October 3, 1888, was eighty-four, about sixty of whom had 
been appointed by the counties, and the remainder were general appli 
cants. 

“The formal opening of the school occurred in DeGive’s Opera 
House, on Friday evening, October 5th, on which occasion Dr. Hop- 
kins made a short address, and was followed by the Hon. N. E. Harris, 
Hon. J. J. Gresham, president of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity i Georgia, and Governor John B. Gordon, followed by Ey- 
Governor McDaniel and Professor H. C. White.” , 


ATLANTA SELECTED AS THE SITE 


Dr. D. M. Smith, Chairman of Faculty Publications, reviews the 
progress of the institution as follows: 

“Dr. Hopkins was not only a profound scholar, but also a man of 
unusual technical ability. Under his leadership, Georgia Tech adopted 
and maintained rigid entrance requirements, firm discipline, and a 
high standard of scholarship, and soon exhibited a steady growth in 
attendance. When Dr. Hopkins resigned on account of illness in 1896, 
the student body numbered 180. 
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THE SECOND DECADE 
“The second decade was the era of Lyman Hall, who served as presi- 
dent from 1896 to 1905. He maintained the high standards of the 
school, erected two dormitories and the Electrical Building, and estab- 
lished courses in Hleetrical, Civic, Textile. and Chemical Hngineering. 
His administration marks the beginning of the struggle—continuing 
to the present day—to secure adequate maintenance and money for new 
buildings. At President Hall’s death, in 1905, the student body num- 
bered 511. 
Tue THirp PEriop 


“Dr. K. G. Matheson was Tech’s third president, serving from 1906 
to 1922. During the first ten years of his administration the Power 
Plant, Whitehead Memorial Hospital, Carnegie Library, Lyman fall 
Laboratory and Y. M. C, A. Building were completed; and courses in 
Architecture, General Engineering (Cooperative) and Commerce were 
established. By 1916 the student body had grown to 1117, 


THe War PERIOD 


“The decade 1914-1922 may justly be termed the War Period. In 
1916, Georgia Tech began to modify her courses to meet the needs of 
the War Department, and during 1917 and 1918 was almost completely 
under government control. After the war, there was tremendous in- 
crease in attendance, partly due to the presence of Rehabilitation stu- 
dents. At one time there were more than 700 of these men at Tech and 
rehabilitation work was not completed until July, 1925. A notable 
achievement of this period was the successful campaign for the Greater 
Tech Fund—beginning in 1921 and promising to yield nearly a million 
dollars. The Mechanical Building, completed in 1920, was the only 
important building erected during the period. 


THer PRESENT PERIOD 


“In 1922, Dr. Matheson resigned to become president of Drexel In- 
stitute, and was succeeded by Dr..M. L. Brittain. President Brittain’s 
administration has been marked by the greatest material development 
in the history of the school, five splendid buildings besides the $300,000 
stadium having been completed in the last five years. The Physics 
Building (1923) the Emerson Addition to the Chemistry Building 
(1925) ; the Julius Brown Memorial Hall (1925); and the N. E. Harris 
Dormitory (1926), were financed by the Greater Tech Fund alone, and 
represented an ees of over $500,000. Money for the Ceramic 
Building (1924) was provided jointly by the Greater Tech Fund and 
the ceramic industry of Georgia. The new dining hall was completed 
in 1928. 

“Georgia Tech at present has a faculty of one hundred and fifty, a 
student body of 3,000, and occupies twenty-two buildings on a 35-acre 
campus. The following regular four-year courses, leading to the B. 
degree, are offered: Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Mechanical, Textile 
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and General Engineering, Architecture, Commerce, Industrial Educa- 
tion and Ceramics.” 

Dr. M. L. Brittain, President of the Georgia School of Technology, 
has given interesting information about the institution in an article pub- 
lished by the Manufacturer’s Record in July, 1930. He says that the 
ceramic department was the first of its kind created in the South and 
has greatly stimulated the clay industries of this region, and Dr. A. Y. 
Henry, its head, is a recognized authority on that subject. 

Of the textile department, Dr. Brittain says: 

“So near to the heart of the cotton industry, necessarily textile en- 
gineering is emphasized. This department is located in the A. French 
Textile School, with complete equipment of the machinery used in cot- 
ton manufacture. The regular four-year course includes thorough train- 
ing m engineering subjects, besides the regular work in dyeing, fabric 
analysis and design. So excellent is this training that one of the textile 
graduates, Paul Norcross, became a leading authority among the civil 
engineers of America, occupying the position of director of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers at the time of his untimely death in the 
Mississippi River tragedy on May 8, 1925. Graduates of this textile 
school are in charge of cotton mills as superintendents, directors, etc., 
throughout the Southeast and the South.” 


Tuer GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


In competition with 27 institutions the Georgia School of Technology 
was awarded on March 3rd, 1930, a gift of $300,000 by the Guggenheim 
foundation for the promotion of aeronautical training, and as a result 
the Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics has been established and 
a building for it erected at Georgia Tech. 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE NAVAL RESERVE 


In 1926 the United States Navy selected the Georgia School of 
Technology as one of six institutions to provide instruction and train- 
ing to qualify students for appointment as officers of the Naval Re- 
serve. The other five selected were Harvard, Yale, California, North- 
western, and Washington Universities. The Georgia school is the first 
to be so honored in the South. : 

Graduates of the Department of Architecture have won distinction 
and in engineering a Tech graduate, L. W. Robert, has designed and 
built many cotton mills and has brought many millions of dollars into 
the South for industrial development. 

Among its graduates were George W. Crawford, long-time presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, and the late 
Mr. Floyd C. Furlow was president of the Otis Elevator.Company. 


THE COOPERATIVE PLAN 


_ A feature of great utility is the cooperative plan by which students 
in pairs work alternately in the school and in some factory. Working 
alternate months in shop and school, they complete in five years the 
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engineering course chosen and get in addition a practical experience of 
great value which will save them years of time in getting on their feet 
after graduation. 

The head of this department, Professor J. EH. McDaniel, finds them 
shop work. After a year or two their work pays their expenses and 
there are now 600 young men working their way through Georgia 
Tech on that plan. 

The extension work of the Georgia School of Technology includes 
an evening school of Applied Science on the campus and a School of 
Commerce in the business district of Atlanta. Women are admitted to 
the School of Commerce and several have completed courses in account- 
ing, economics, banking, insurance, ete. 

Dr. Brittain says that 27 States and 10 foreign countries are rep- 
resented in the enrollment of the 3,000 students of the Georgia School 
of Technology. 

This far-flung battle line of industrial progress means’ immeasur- 
ably more to the development of Georgia and other States and coun- 
tries than plain words can tell. 

Of athletics, Dr. Brittain says at the end of his article: 

“The same degree of thoroughness and efficiency which has appeared 
to characterize Georgia Tech students in the academic field, has been 
notably evident in athletics. While these words are dictated, one of 
the graduates of the class of 1922, by the name of Robert Tyre Jones, 
Jr., is leading the world’s golfers on the famous St. Andrew’s course in 
the British Isles. Another, Edward Hamm, is crossing the Atlantic 
with five other representatives of various American colleges, to com- 
pete in friendly rivalry in track athletics in Europe. He was also a 
victor in the Olympic contest of 1928. The “Golden Tornado,’ as the 
football team is frequently called, has been known for years as a worthy 
opponent of the best teams in the land—North, East and West, as well 
as in the South. It has been a little more than a year since, under Cap- 
tain Peter Pund, it met the team of the University of California, cham- 
pions of the West Coast, on the Rose Bowl field at Pasadena. The con- 
test, with the famous backward run of Riegels and other dramatic in- 
cidents, was one of the most thrilling and colorful in the annals of foot- 
ball history. The Rose Bowl field at Georgia Tech, which is used for 
practice games and drills, is a lasting memento of the great intersec- 
tional contest.” 

GiFts To TECH 


The Georgia School of Technology has received large gifts from 
public-spirited men. The first was from Julius Brown, a friend of 
Governor Harris, whose gift so far has realized $100,000 for Tech. 
If the Texas lands he gave can be sold they will probably add as much 
more. 

Mr. John W. Grant, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, gave $50,000 
for the Athletic Field. The third great gift was $150, 000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation for the Physics Building. Dr. K. G. Matheson, 
then President of Tech, was largely instrumental in securing this 
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gift and was aided by Ivy Lee. The fourth large gift was $60,000 from 
Mrs. Josephine Cloudman, in 1928. The last and largest was the Gug- 
genheim fund gift of $300,000 in 1930. 

In addition to these, account should be taken of the Greater Tech 
Campaign in 1920-21 from which about $500,000 was realized. 

Another campaign was that for the Ceramic Building, which was 
completed in 1924. The impelling motive was a notice in the papers 
that the Central of Georgia Railway had to send samples of clay to 
the University of Ohio for analysis and report. Dr. Brittain sent for 
Mr. J. M. Mallory, Industrial Agent for this road, and their conference 
and a visit to Ohio State University in 1923 gave the starting point of 
that campaign. Dr. Brittain says: 

“Mr. Mallory was the best helper we had in this undertaking, though 
Mr. B. Mifflin Hood was an energetic worker to come in after the sec- 
ond conference called, and helped to secure about one-third of the 
funds. This campaign gave us a building, valued at $35,000, and ma- 
chinery worth several thousand dollars additional.” 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 


A MorreEr or TECHNOLOGY 


How OxLp Oxrorp CoLLEeck Grew Intro A Great UNIVERSITY 


Emory University was chartered in 1836 and named for Bishop 
John Emory, of Maryland, who, as a missionary, had traveled on horse- 
back from Maine to Mississippi. In 1835, returning to Baltimore from 
a long journey, he was thrown from his horse and killed. He had been 
active in the work of the Methodist Church and was one of the founders 
of New York University, Wesleyan University and Dickinson College. 

It was natural that in founding a Methodist College in Georgia the 
next year Bishop Emory’s name was given to it. 

The College opened in 1837 with less than fifty students, under the 
presidency of Dr. Ignatius Few, with several faithful professors. The 
first graduating class in 1841 was composed of three students. 

From this small beginning Emory College grew steadily until the 
Civil War. Buildings were added and a village grew up around the 
college. So Oxford came into existence and became an important cen- 
ter of culture in Georgia, 

With the outbreak of the Civil War the students went into the Con- 
federate army and classes were suspended. The college buildings were 
used for hospital purposes. 

The end of the war left the State impoverished and when the col- 
lege again opened the attendance for a while was small. 
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BuEssep Wrrn PIONEERS 

In that trying period Emory College was blessed with two great 
pioneers in the new kind of education which was to rebuild the South. 
Dr. Alexander Means and Dr. I. 8. Hopkins were path-blazers in the 
scientific and technical training which was to give new life and pros- 
perity to this section. Their work is closely coordinated with other 
events which followed and it is not amiss to mention them here. 

The South before the war had been mainly an agricultural country, 
though here and there its leaders had built large cotton mills, iron fur- 
naces, rolling mills and flour mills. 

The agriculture of the South had been done, except in the hill coun- 
try, mainly by slave labor. When slavery was abolished the old indus: 
trial system was destroyed and a new and different one had to be built. 
up. 

SEERS PoINT THE Way 

Then arose men with the vision of seers to point the way in the new 
advance. Ina great speech to the Alumni of the University of Georgia 
in 1871 Senator Ben Hill blazed the path for the South to regain its 
position of prosperity and influence in the Union. He said that while 
the South had been mainly agricultural, the North and West had gone 
ahead by leaps and bounds in commerce and industry. 

He said further that while slave labor supported agriculture, it 
could not build up commerce and industry in competition with free 
labor and declared that the salvation of the South was to be secured 
by educated free labor, led by young men trained in science and tech- 
nical skill. To that end he advocated the establishment of scientific and 
technical schools to develop young men and equip them for leadership in 
the new advance of the South to industrial greatness. 

It was an epoch-making speech that .seemed inspired and made a 
profound impression on the leading men of Georgia who heard it. 

Dr. Means and Dr. Hopkins, working at Emory, had the same vision, 
and wrought well to make it come true. 

Tn 1870 Dr. Means made an electric car, which ran on a track, and 
he prophesied that electricity would supersede steam as a motive power. 

That, of course, attracted attention and in 1874 Dr. Hopkins equipped 
a cabin on the campus and began to teach classes in engmeering sub- 
jects. 

This work of Dr. Hopkins was so constructive and practical that it 
attracted attention and progressive men saw its importance. In the 
Atlanta Constitution Henry W. Grady, who had caught the vision of 
Ben Hill, exploited Dr. Hopkins’ work at Emory College and soon began 
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to advocate a state institution, equipped and organized to carry on 
technical and scientific training upon a larger scale. The result was 
the creation of the Georgia School of Technology in 1886 and when its 
plant was completed Dr. I. S. Hopkins, of Emory, became its first 
president. 

THE GREATER EMORY 


About the year 1914 or before Bishop Warren A. Candler started a 
movement for a great Southern University under the auspices of the 
Methodist Church, South, and a commission was appointed to select the 
location. Several cities competed for this educational prize and when 
the commission came to Atlanta it had before it an offer of a million 
dollars from Asa G. Candler and half a million from the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce if Atlanta was chosen as the site for the University. 

Atlanta was chosen by the Commission and the offers of Asa G. 
Candler for a million and the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce for $500,000 
were made good. 

Since then Mr. Candler has made other gifts from time to time, 
including $1,250,000 for the Wesley Memorial Hospital and his children 
have given $250,000 for the Lucy Elizabeth Maternity Pavilion. Of 
the total present resources of the University amounting to $10,000,000 
in 1931 about three-fourths were given by Mr. Candler or members of 
his family. Samuel C. Dobbs gave $60,000 for the erection of Dobbs 
Hall and the children of Dr. Wilbur Fisk Glenn gave the money to build 
the great church on North Decatur Road which bears his name. 

Emory College became Emory University and the old college at 
Oxford was used as a preparatory school. 

No time was lost in beginning the work of construction. A beautiful 
tract of 235 acres of rolling land, covered with oak, maple, pine and dog- 
wood, adjacent to Druid Hills, six miles northeast of Atlanta, was secured 
and Henry Hornbostel was chosen as architect for the buildings. The 
exterior of the building is covered largely with Georgia marble beautifully 
colored in white, gray and pink, the natural colors of the stone. 

The Italian motif was given the architectural designs and the three 
buildings to house the Law and Theological Departments and the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences were designed in the Italian Renaissance 
style. The first classes began work in 1916 at Oxford and the College 
was moved from there to Atlanta in 1919. The work of construction 
went on steadily and the University grew until it has seventeen per- 


manent buildings on the campus, including these structures: 


The Lamar School of Law. 
The Asa Griggs Candler Library. 
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The Candler School of Theology 

The Physics Building. 

The Chemistry Building. 

Dobbs Hall. 

Alabama Hall. 

Winship Hall. 

The Anatomy and Physiology Buildings. 

The Dining Hall. 

Three buildings for the Wesley Memorial Hospital. 

The Students” Building and the Education Building. 

The Wilbur Fisk Glenn Memorial Church. 

In addition to these buildings on the campus the University owns 
a structure in Atlanta at the corner of Butler and Armstrong Streets, 
used for a clinic of the school of medicine. The University, by ar- 
rangement with the City of Atlanta has charge of the colored depart- 
ment of Grady Hospital. 

The University’s resources, including real estate and buildings, are 
estimated at ten million dollars, and the enrollment which began in 
1837 with less than fifty students now includes more than two thousand 
who come from almost every State in the Union and from many foreign 
countries. The faculty of 286 members is headed by Dr. Harvey W. 
Cox, the President, who has proved himself an able and wise admin- 
istrator of his great charge. Since 1916 the University has sent 2,500 
graduates to 46 States and 17 foreign countries. 

The organization and work of the University are thus described 
in an article contributed to the School Journal of New York: 

“Divisions of the University include the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences, formerly Emory College; the School of Business Administra- 
tion, organized in 1919; the Graduate School, organized in 1914; the 
School of Medicine, founded in 1854; the School of Law, organized in 
1916: the Summer School, organized in 1919, offering regular courses for 
college and university degrees and special teacher training courses 
for professional school work; the Extension Division, including the 
correspondence department and evening classes; the Library School, 
and the Junior College and Academy ‘at Oxford, now occupying the 
buildings of the old Emory College. The University also operates a 
junior college at Valdosta, Ga. 

“The second oldest division of Emory is the School of Medicine. 
Founded in 1854, the Atlanta Medical College, by a joint action of the 
trustees of both Emory and the College, became the School of Med- 
icine of Emory University in 1915. Immediately after becoming in- 
corporated into the University, instruction in the first two years of 
the Medical School, was transferred to the campus in Druid Hills, 
where the Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry Buildings had been 
erected. Upon the completion of the J. J. Gray Clinic in downtown 
Atlanta, in 1917, the third year work was transferred there. The 
fourth year work is done at the city hospital, with the exception of the 
Wesley Hospital. This building was erected at a cost of $1,500,000 
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and was completed in 1922. Since then the hospital has treated 64,400 
cases up to August, 1934. 

“Wnrollment in Emory’s College of Arts and Sciences, School of 
Business Administration, and School of Medicine is now lmited to 
men. Women are admitted to the Graduate School, to the Library 
School, to the School of Law, the School of Theology and, in special 
instances, to the department of education in the C ‘ollege. 

“The University’s academic standing has won for it a place on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities, the highest 
accrediting agency in America, and membership in the Southern Asso- 
ciation of “Colleges and Secondary Schools. Its individual schools like- 
wise stand at the front in their respective fields. The Lamar School 
of Law is one of the five Southern law schools to be placed in class A 
by the American Bar Association. During the last four years seventy 
Emory graduates have won scholarships at such institutions as Yale, 
Harvard, Chicago and Princeton. Numbers of Emory men _ hold in- 
structorial positions in these universities.” 

Emory University does not favor Intercollegiate Athletics but ‘‘be- 
lieves in athletics for all rather than the prowess of a few.” It has a 
system of “Intramural” athletics and provides training in leading col- 
lege sports. The students have a fine glee club and ‘orchestra, which 
have made tours of Kurope. Debates between students at Emory and 
those of English Universities have had a stimulating effect on the stu- 
dent body and have widened the horizon of students. 

There are fifteen Greek letter fraternities at Emory and several 
fraternity houses adorn the campus on fraternity row. An honor coun- 
cil administers student government on the honor system. There is an 
athletic field, a recreation center, and a gymnasium under supervision 
of a director of athletics, 

The 12,000 alumni of the University in this and other countries 
are a great asset. They are supporting a program of expansion of the 
University in ten years calling for $6,500,000 addition to the endow- 
ment and $3,500,000 for new buildings. 

Of the faculty 109 members have done or are engaged in research 
work and 23 are authors of text-books. In its early by -laws the found- 
ers declared that Emory “twas designed to be a profoundly religious 
institution without being narrowly sectarian. Emory proposes to en- 
courage freedom of thought as liberal as the limitations of truth itself” 
Both faculty and eiudent body include men of nearly every religious 
faith. The management of the Unive ersity has been kept free from 
both politics and fanaticism. 

Dr, Stewart Roberts, an alumnus of Emory and a leading physician 
of Atlanta, has thus expressed the views and spirit of those concerned 
in the management and growth of Emory University. 

“Emory stands for something. A University ought to stand for 
something besides learning. Emory has a policy and it has a purpose, It 
has a mission and it intends to be true to itself and to its mission. It 
stands for the plain and simple things of human character. It stands 
for the plain and simple things in the Christian religion. It stands for 
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hfe and that more abundantly; for truth and that freely; for 
scholarship and that deeply; for work and that hard; for play and 
that gladly; for faith and that simply; for the best in life, and it be- 
lieves the best is yet to be. It believes in preparation for life and that 
thoroughly. It believes in thrift and property, and that it is as neces- 
sary for the University to live within its income as it is for the indi- 
vidual or the State, and equally a matter of common honesty as well as 
good business. It believes in the things of the body, in health, exer- 
cise and recreation. It believes in athletics for all rather than the 
prowess of the few and the applause of the extra-mural multitudes. 
It beheves in the things of the spirit, in merey, justice and humility, 
and in the tendency toward the eternal. It believes in the whole man 
strong and manly. It is laboring for such a man as its chief aim. Its 
vision is neither inward nor downward nor backward, but upward, out- 
ward and forward. It believes that the fundamentals are always the 
same, but it knows that the old order continually changeth, yielding 
place to new and that it must ever adapt itself to its day and genera- 
tion. It believes that nature and hfe are not nearly so schematic as 
we are, and that we are very far from the end of every problem. It be- 
heves that ‘life is a gift of nature, and that beautiful living is a gift 
of wisdom.’ It believes in its own youth, and in the flaming, plastic, 
yearning youth who come within its gates. It believes in the truth of 
science, in the glory of the Republic, and in the God of the Fathers. 


OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY 
A Historic INSTITUTION STOPPED By WAR, REVIVED AT ATLANTA 


The University bulletin for 1930 gave these interesting facts in 
the early history of the ante-bellum institution of which it is a revival: 

The movement began with the Spring meeting of Hopewell Pres- 
bytery in the year 1825, and eventuated in the founding of a manual 
training school, and this, in turn, became Oglethorpe College in 1835 
when Midway Hill, in the suburbs of Milledgeville, then the capital 
of the State of Georgia, was chosen for the location of the institution. 

The faculty of the institution included men who are world-famous. 
Among these were Joseph Le Conte, the great geologist; James Wood- 
row, the brilliant and devoted Christian and scientist; Samuel K. Tal- 
madge, the eminent administrator, and many others. She graduated 
Sidney Lanier in the famous class of 1860 and he was a tutor to her 
sons until the spring of °61 when, with the Oglethorpe cadets, he marched 
away to the wars. 

Oglethorpe “died at Gettysburg,” for during the war her sons were 
soldiers, her endowment was in Confederate bonds, and her buildings, 
used for barracks and hospital, were later burned. 
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An effort was made to revive the institution in the 70’s and to locate 
it in Atlanta, but the evils of reconstruction days and financial dis- 
aster made the adventure impossible and unsuccessful, and after a 
year and a half of struggle the doors were closed for the second time. 

Oglethorpe Park, a fair ground, north of Atlanta, on which the 
Cotton Exposition of 1881 was built, had been selected soon after the 
Civil War as the site for rebuilding Oglethorpe University, but be- 
cause of financial difficulties that plan was abandoned. 

Dr. Thornwell Jacobs conceived the idea of its revival at Atlanta. 
He was fortunate in enlisting the interest of Captain James W. Eng- 
lish, Ivan Allen, J. R. Gray, Editor of the Atlanta Journal; Clark 
Howell, Editor of the Constitution; Foster Coates, of the Georgian, 
and Frank M. Inman. 

Dr. Jacobs began to work for the new Oglethorpe in 1912, and 
spoke in forty-three Southern churches, whose members, in every instance, 
contributed a substantial sum to the fund. In this way interest in the 
resurrection of Oglethorpe University was aroused in ten states and 
the foundation was laid for the great campaign by which $250,000 was 
raised in Atlanta as this community’s contribution to the enterprise. 

When Dr. Jacobs was presenting this matter to the people of other 
Southern cities he promised that Atlanta would do its full share. In 
November, 1913, he came to the group of Atlanta leaders and asked 
that this community raise $250,000. 

Of this sum $72,450 had been secured from leading men by quiet 
effort, mostly in $1,000 subscriptions, a gift of real estate worth $5,500, 
and a pledge of $10,000 from 8. M. Inman. 

In addition to these subscriptions a site of 137 acres on Peachtree 
Road, including Silver Lake, and valued at $100,000, had been tendered 
by the Silver Lake Company and Mr. C. H. Ashford. 


Tun InrirraAn MEErine 


On Tuesday, November 18th, 1913, there was a conference of the 
editors of Atlanta daily newspapers attended by J. R. Gray, Editor of 
the Journal: Clark Howell, Editor of the Constitution, and Foster 
Coates and Keats Speed of the Georgian-American. 

They agreed to open their columns to the Oglethorpe University 
movement and to contribute lberally in money to the fund. 

This pledge was made good in a big way by all three papers and 
the campaign which followed was one of the best ever conducted in 
Atlanta. 

The newspapers sent out a call to leading men to meet at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on November 21st. A hundred leaders responded to 
the call and with Captain J. W. Enghsh in the chair, the meeting 
promptly agreed to raise the balance of the $250,000 asked of Atlanta. 

Captain English was requested to appoint a campaign committee 
of 100, and two days later, in the Sunday papers, the complete story of 
Oglethorpe was published and the determination of 100 leaders to com- 
plete the $250,000 fund for Atlanta was announced. 
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At that time some progress had been made and $158,000 of subscrip- 
tions were published, of which $116,600 came from twenty-three Georgia 
towns and cities, and $41,500 from nine other Southern States. The 
Georgia total included Atlanta’s initial subscription of $72,450, which 
was a part of the $250,000 contributed by the City. 

The other Southern States contributing were Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia. 

This wide extension of interest and contributions was an earnest of 
the future support of many States which has made Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity a Southern institution on a broad scale. 

A second meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce a week 
after the announcement in the Sunday papers and Captain J. W. English 
again presided. He turned the conduct of the meeting over to Ivan 
Allen, who became chairman of the Campaign Committee and the dy- 
namic force which carried the movement to success in three weeks of 
splendid organized effort. 

Mr. Allen organized canvassing committees headed by Dr. Wm. 
Owens, L. P. Bottenfield, C. D. Montgomery, Charles P. Glover, A. W. 
Farlinger, Dr. Cheston King, John A. Brice, Joel Hunter, Harris White, 
Henry Schaul, F. E. Callaway, Fred Houser, and J. R. A. Hobson. 

The central executive committee was composed of J. W. English, 
chairman; Ivan Allen, vice-chairman; James R. Gray, Clark Howell, 
Frank Inman, Thornwell Jacobs and Keats Speed. 

The campaign went through twelve successful days and came to the 
final week on Monday, December 15th. 

The last six days were full of vigor and the great campaign came 
to an end on Saturday, the 20th, when a total of $225,000 in subscrip- 
tions was announced and the members of the executive committee 
pledged themselves to raise the remaining $25,000, thereby completing 
the work. 

At that last meeting of the campaign committees Mr. Allen said: 
“This has been the most magnificent campaign of the kind ever con- 
ducted in Atlanta. The committees have done exceptionally fine work 
from start to finish, and it is a credit to their enterprise, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice.” 


ORGANIZATION OF DIRECTORS AND COMMITTEES 


The first meeting of Directors of the new Oglethorpe was held in 
Atlanta on September 17th, 1912, when the new institution was a 
vision. 

The next meeting of the Directors was held at the Ansley Hotel soon 
after the completion of the campaign, by which the Atlanta fund of 
$250,000 was raised. 

At that meeting a charter drawn by Edgar Watkins was adopted 
and it was decided that the Board of Directors should consist of two 
hundred members who had contributed $1,000 each to the University. 

The following gentlemen proposed for the several offices by a nomi- 
nating committee were then elected : 
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President of the Board, James R. Gray. 

First Vice-President, J. W. English. 

Second Vice-President, William Randolph Hearst. 

Third Vice-President, Dr. James I. Vance, of Nashville. 

Fourth Vice-President, Senator Hoke Smith. 

Secretary, Dr. J. Cheston King. 

Treasurer, J. K. Ottley. 

The following Executive Committee was elected : 

For one year: 

W. D. Manley. 
F. W. Coleman. 
C. D. Montgomery. 

For two years: 

Wilmer L. Moore. 

J. T. Anderson, of Marietta. 

J. W. Hammond, of Griffin. 
For three years: 

S. M. Inman. 

D, I. Metntyre. 

Dr. E. G. Jones. 

For four years: 

H. K. Walker. 
Tyan Allen. 
John Brice. 

For five years: 

Dr, J: ©. Kane: 
James R. Gray. 
JaKeOrtley. 

For six years: 

Edgar Watkins. 
John Temple Graves. 
H. J. Gaertner. 
Thornwell Jacobs. 

The first meeting of the Executive Committee was held on January 
10th, 1914, and a Finance Committee, consisting of Ivan E. Allen, 
chairman; C. D. Montgomery, D. I. McIntyre, Dr. H. J. Gaertner, 
John A. Brice and J. Kk. Ottley, was appointed. 

At the same time a committee on ways and means, composed of Dr. 
J. Cheston King, Dr. Edgar Jones and F. W. Coleman, was appointed. 

Edgar Watkins was elected general counsel. 


Tur CORNERSTONE LaAIp 


The work of securing subscriptions went on and in a few months 
Mr. Allen announced that the total assets of Oglethorpe University, 
including the site, amounted to $600,000, ; 

In the meantime the work of designing and building went on. Plans 
were made for a great quadrangle surrounded by buildings in a style 
of architecture resembling that of old colleges at Oxford, England. : 
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The work on the first of these beautiful buildings had so far pro- 
gressed that the cornerstone was laid on January 21st, 1915. Dr. W. J. 
Martin, Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, presided and 
Dr. J. I. Vance, of Nashville, delivered the main address. 

A feature of the occasion was the reading of a letter from President 
Woodrow Wilson, whose uncle, Dr. Woodrow, had been connected with 
the old Oglethorpe before the Civil War. 


THORNWELL JACOBS HLECTED PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the-Directors of Oglethorpe University held in the 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church on January 21st, 1915, immedi- 
ately after the cornerstone of the first building had been laid, Dr. Thorn- 
well Jacobs was elected President and Dr. James I. Vance was elected 
President of the Board of Directors. 


The following Directors were elected at the same meeting: 
Boarp or Directors 


Dr. James I. Vance, Nashville, President. 

J. T. Lupton, Chattanooga, First Vice-President. 

George W. Watts, of Durham, N. C., Second Vice-President. 
D. I. McIntyre, Atlanta, Ga., Third Vice-President. 

S. C. Mandeville, Carrollton, Ga., Fourth Vice-President. 
Dr. Cheston King, Atlanta, Secretary. 

J. K. Ottley, Atlanta, Treasurer. 

The following Executive Committee was elected : 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 


For Sia-Year Terms For Seven-Year Terms 
William Bensel, Atlanta. L. C. Mandeville, Carrollton. 
Dr. I. S. McElroy, Columbus. C. D. Montgomery, Atlanta. 
Capt. J. W. English, Atlanta. George King, Atlanta. 


At a banquet of the Board of Directors of the New Oglethorpe, held 
at the Winecoff Hotel on the evening of January 21st, 1915, an Alumni 
Association of the old Oglethorpe University was organized, largely 
through the activities of Dr. E. M. Green, Danville, Ky., and Major 
J. O. Varnedoe, of Valdosta, Ga. Dr. Green was elected President and 
A. C. Briscoe, of Atlanta, was elected Secretary. 

Contributions continued in later years and at present Oglethorpe 
University has property of all kinds valued at a million dollars and 
its friends are working for an endowment of two millions. 

Notable gifts have been received from several benefactors. Mr. J. T. 
Lupton, of Chattanooga, his wife and son, gave Oglethorpe Lupton Hall, 
which cost $100,000; Colonel and Mrs. Robert J. Lowry, of Atlanta. 
gave Lowry Hall, at a cost of $100,000, and Mr. H. P. Hermance gave 
the Hermance Stadium, built of granite, which will seat five thousand 
in the first section, which cost over $100,000. Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst gave 600 acres of land valued at $125,000. 

The University has at present fourteen professors and 650 students. 
In the present and past its students have come from all parts of the 
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country, but mainly from Georgia, Alabama, Florida and the C Jarolinas, 
with some from New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 


A list of officers and directors in 1931 is given below: 


OFFICERS AND DIrREcTORS—1930 


/ The Bulletin for 1930 gives these officers of the University : 
Edgar Watkins, President. 
J. Lupton, First Vice-President. 
Wm. Randolph Hearst, Second Vice-President. 
H. P. Hermance, Third Vice-President. 
Harold R. Berry, Fourth Vice-President 
Joseph R. Murphy, Secretary. 
Milton W. Bell, Treasurer. 
The Trustees are: 


/ Edgar Watkins Carter Lupton. 
Thornwell Jacobs. H. P. Hermance. 
W. O. Steele. Archibald Smith. 


E. P. McBurney. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


BEGINNING AS A GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN 1889, It IS a STANDARD COLLEGE 
WitrH Resources OF $3,000,000 AND STUDENTS From Every STATE 


The sketch which follows was written by a high official of the insti- 
tution and is authentic: 

The institution now known as Agnes Scott College was chartered in 
1889 as Decatur Female Seminary. 

It offered instruction in only grammar grade subjects, and it was 
housed in a rented residence, with no income except from tuition and 
the gifts ef its few friends. Dr. F. H. Gaines, pastor of the Decatur 
Presbyterian Church, was the organizer of the movement to establish 
this school, and was the first Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

In 1890 Colonel George W. Scott, of Decatur, offered to give this 
school a permanent home. He had been much impressed with the need 
for such an institution, with the character of its work, and the name was 
changed to “Agnes Scott Institute,” in honor of the mother of Colonel 
Scott. 

He did not believe in half-way measures, and when the home was 
complete he had spent $112,500 and had provided the best educational 
building then existing in Georgia. Later he added to his gift so as to 
make over $200,000 as his contr rimuiieri =a large sum in those days. 

In 1897 the Board of ‘Trustees requested Dr. F. H. Gaines to re- 
sign his pastorate, and to become the first president of the school. Up 
to this time it had been run by a principal, Miss Nannette Hopkins, 
with the general advice of Dr. Gaines and Colonel Scott. Miss Hopkins 
was the first teacher employed in connection with the work of this 
school, and continues to this day as one of the chief factors in the suc- 
cess of the institution. 
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Dr. Gaines held the position of president until his death in 1923, 
He was a remarkable educator. He stood firmly for very high standards, 
even when the school was losing money. He was a pioneer in higher 
education for women in the South, and he exercised a remarkable in- 
fluence in the educational world. Spiritual values were always em- 
phasized by him. 

Agnes Scott grew from a small grammar school into a seminary 
and then into what we call now a junior college, and finally into a 
standard institution. It was not until 1906 that it was chartered as a 


COLONEL GEORGE W. SCOTT 


Who endowed Agnes Scott College as a 
memorial to his mother. 


college, offering degrees, and the very next year it was admitted to 
membership in the Southern Association of Colleges, showing the great 
confidence that other institutions had in the claim of Agnes Scott to 
be doing college work. 

The growth of the institution has been gradual and steady. It has 
never sought numbers, but has always stood for sturdy character build- 
ing, thoroughness, and high ideals. 
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It probably would never have been more than a small college with 
a limited influence, if it had not been for the strong support of the 
General Education Board of New York, one of the Rockefeller organi- 
zations. In 1909, the president of this Board visited Agnes Scott and 
was much impressed with the foundations which had been laid. He in- 
duced his Board to offer the college $100,000 if it would raise $250,000 
additional. 

Under the strong leadership of Mr. S. M. Inman and Mr. J. K. 
Orr, this campaign was accomplished and foundations were laid for 
greater things. 

Again in 1919, the General Education Board helped to initiate an- 
other campaign, by offering $275,000 toward a total objective of 

750,000. 

Once again in 1929 an offer of $500,000 was made by the same Board 
toward a total of $1,500,000. 

In each case, under the leadership of Mr. J. K. Orr and other At- 
lanta and Decatur citizens, the challenge has been met, and the same 
subscribed. 

The Agnes Scott assets now amount te about $3,000,000 and the 
college has all the educational recognition that any institution in the 
United States can have. It has drawn students from every State in 
the Union and from seventeen foreign countries. Its alumnae are scat- 
tered all over the world and are influential in more than fifty of the 
leading occupations, 

While the influence of the college has been world wide, yet its chief 
emphasis has always been on educating young women at its very doors. 
More than three thousand girls from Fulton and DeKalb counties have 
attended Agnes Scott, and “they have gone back into the community in 
all lines of service. The general Atlanta area has furnished more money 
than even the General KE Reataon Board in the development of the in- 
stitution. 

The college has been blessed with fine leadership among its trus- 
tees. The first chairman was Dr. F. H. Gaines, who held oftice until 
1897. Colonel George W. Scott was then chairman until his death in 
1903. Mr. Samuel M. Inman was chairman during the development 
of the college period, resigning in 1915. Since that time Mr. J. K. 
Orr has been the efficient lee der, and during his administration the col- 
lege has more than doubled, its assets. 

Others who have shared largely in the development of the institu- 
tion are Milton A. Candler, Dr. HE. H. Barnett, Dr. Theron Rice, Dr. 
G. B. Strickler, George Bucher Scott, Dr. A. W. Calhoun, Dr. W. 
Kendrick and John J. Hagan, besides the very able men and women who 
now compose the Boar d of Trustees. 

The administrative officers of the college are now J. R. McCain, 
Ph.D., President; Miss Nannette Hopkins, Litt. D., Dean. 
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THE GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


This fine educational institution, from which a number of the oe 
ing men of Atlanta graduated, was founded in 1900 by Colonel J. C. 
W oodward, who has built it up to its present large proportions. 

From the beautiful catalogue of 19380, in itself a work of art, this 
information is taken : 

Thirty years ago the progressive citizens of College Park induced the 
founder, Col. J. C. Woodward, to organize the Georgia Military Acad- 
emy. Founders’ Hall was the only building on the grounds; and Colonel 
Woodward, with only one other teacher, opened the academy with a 
limit of forty cadets, but it has grown and prospered until it has be- 
come one of the leading institutions of its kind in America. Much of its 
power comes from the wise selection of teachers; much from the choice 
location for health, social and moral tone; much from the rich ad- 
vantages of Atlanta churches, lectures, and the object lessons of large 
achievements as presented here, but most from the school’s ideals of 
work, discipline, culture, sweet Home-life, and constant contact of teacher 
and pupils and the splendid type of boys represented in the Academy 
and the inspiring school spirit which makes every boy happy and earnest. 

From year to year, enlargement in buildings, grounds, equipment 
and attendance has been made ; and at present the plant is one of large 
proportions and modern equipment. 

The faculty consists of experienced, highly successful educators, and 
the cadet corps has grown from forty to more than three hundred boys 
and young men from leading and influential homes in many States and 
several foreign countries. 

At the beginning of its twentieth year the Academy secured at High- 
land Lake, N. C., one of the best summer school homes in America. 


Tur Campus AND BUILDINGS 


The campus of the Academy contains twenty-four acres so arranged 
as to afford two football fields, three baseball diamonds within a stone’s 
throw of one another, only a few feet from the bathrooms and quarters. 
The drill and parade field is unsurpassed in the State. 

Through the campus runs one of the lines of the Confederate for- 
tifications made for the defense of Atlanta and a battery fortification, 
still preserved, is a silent witness of the war storm which swept over our 
land in the sixties. 

Founder’s Hall is a handsome brick and stone building, with three 
stories and basement, well lighted and heated, and has an indoor target 
range, twelve classrooms and laboratories, a book-room, lockers and show- 
ers for athletic teams and a carpenter’s shop room, 

Rugby Hall is a fine, well-heated structure of three stories, with 
twenty-two light, cheery rooms, for teachers and pupils, guard and com- 
mandant’s offices, and about one hundred feet of porches. All rooms 
are furnished with single iron beds. 

The Annex is a three-story structure similar to Rugby Hall, with 
sixteen rooms for teachers and pupils, band room, and inviting porches. 
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The old Gymnasium is an imposing three-story, concrete and brick 
veneer structure. The first floor contains the office of the P. M. S. and 
T., the offices of cadet officers, two commodious military classrooms and 
armory. The second floor has living rooms and parlors for one teacher 
and twenty cadets. On the third “floor are rooms and parlors for a 
teacher and twenty older cadets. 

The Sentinel Building contains quarters for two teachers and thirty 
junior school cadets. 

The young men have a beautiful Y. M. C. A. brick veneer building 
containing a social room, game room, library, and Bible study room. 
The Annex, brick veneer, contains quarters for two teachers, one of the 
secretaries, and forty cadets. 

Founder’s Hall Annex is a new and. handsome brick structure of 
two stories, well lighted and heated and contains on the first floor three 
recitation rooms, the shop, store room and mechanical drawing room. 
The second story is a large study hall and chapel room equipped with 
a radio and a moving picture machine and screen. 

The Auto Mechanics Building is a large frame structure with cement 
floor and contains the equipment for a thorough study of the mechanics 
of the gas engine. 

The Hospital is a new, steam-heated building located apart from all 
the others and contains five sick-rooms, nurses’ room, diet kitchen, loung- 
ing hall, toilets, baths, and sun porch. 

The Retreat is a beautiful three-story structure of modern archi- 
tectural design, and contains quarters for the President’s family and 
Commandant and is the center of many social occasions where the 
cadets meet distinguished guests. 

The South Cottage has two stories with inviting porches, steam 
heat, hot and cold water with modern lavatories, toilets and tub and 
shower baths, with rooms for one teacher and fourteen boys. 

The Outpost is a welcoming, home-like cottage for a teacher and 
fourteen cadets, with reception hall, large porches, beautiful shade and 
yards. 

The new Gym is one of the most beautiful and one of the largest 
school gyms in the country, with brick, steel roof construction and maple 
floor from Pisgah Forest, North Carolina. It has administrative offices, 
indoor basket-ball, baseball, volley-ball, and handball courts, and mod- 
ern apparatus, with graceful arched stage and lighting control for re- 
ceptions, dances, lectures, drills, plays, and commencement occasions. 

Memorial Hall is a magnificent brick structure, costing $50,000, ded- 
icated to those ex-cadets who gave their service to their country in the 
World War. The approach is a beautiful plaza, 30 feet wide and 100 
feet long, with imposing granite steps and a broad porch. It has a 
spacious dining hall with capacity for three hundred, a large modern 
kitchen, red tile floors, storerooms, serving pantries, refrigerators, ranges 
and ovens, on the first floor. On the second floor are teachers’ rooms, 
reception and reading hall, and rooms for thirty cadets. The third floor 
has teachers’ rooms, parlor, matron’s room and rooms for forty cadets, 
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The St. Elmo Massengale, Jr., swimming pool is an imposing brick 
structure containing office, athletic dressing room, modern filtering 
and chlorinating plant, dressing room, shower baths and a ferro-con- 
crete pool lined with white tile, from 3% to 8 feet deep, 75 feet long 
and 25 feet wide. 
Coursp or StuDY 


The courses of study include English, Latin, French, Spanish, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Spelling, Declamation and Debate, a commercial 
course, science, including Physiology, Hygiene, Chemistry, Physics, 
with a radio station, manual training, music, oratory, military training 
and physical culture. 

The Miltary Department is an important feature of the training of 
cadets and those who complete the course are qualified to become sec- 
ond heutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United States Army. 


COX COLLEGE 


This is one of the oldest female colleges in the world. In January, 
1843, it began its career at LaGrange, Ga., under Rev. John E. Dawson, 
D.D., as a college of high order for young women. On account of 
failing health, Dr. Dawson retired in that year and the presidency was 
assumed by Milton E. Bacon, A.M. Through his efforts the College 
was chartered under several successive names, “LaGrange Female Sem- 
inary’ (1845), “LaGrange Collegiate Seminary for “Young Ladies” 
(1850), “Southern and Western Col lege” (1852), and finally, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1854, he incorporated the institution under the name “South- 
erm Female College.” He erected buildings and conducted the college 
as an individual enterprise. 

Under President Bacon’s administration the college prospered won- 
derfully, maintained high standards, received patronage from all over 
the South, and achieved wide celebrity. 

In 1855 he retired from the college and was succeeded by Hon. John 
A. Foster, A. M., who was joined by Rev. Henry E. Brooks, from Ala- 
bama, in 1856. As associates they conducted the college through 1857. 

In 1857 I. F. Cox, A. M., became president. When later he volun- 
teered with the LaGrange Home Guards for the war, the community 
asked his detail, and arrangements were made for him to teach in the 
basement of the Baptist Church, as the college property had been seized 
and was being used as a Confederate hospital. From 1860 to 1863, Rev. 
W. H. Robert, D.D., was associate president, and for a while sole 
president. He died in Mississippi. From 1855 to 1861 the Western 
Baptist Association owned a half interest in the college. In 1864 the 
college building, while occupied by the Confederates, was accidentally 
burned, and as ‘the Southern Government was then in ruins, it could 
make no recompense. 

With fortitude and indomitable energy, President Cox resolutely 
and heroically set to work to overcome what then seemed insurmounta- 
ble obstacles in rebuilding and refurnishing the institution. Alone, ex- 
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cept for the aid of his wife, he undertook the arduous work as a private 
enterprise. The story of toil, self-denial and struggle will never be 
fully told. After teaching for several years in rented buildings, first 
in one place and then in another, he purchased i in 1871, in his own name, 
a new site, paid for part of the cost in cash, borrowed money at a high 
rate of interest and began the erection of buildings, and by degrees paid 
off all claims. In recognition of his labors and services for the college, 
and as a tribute to his perseverance and success, the public gradually 
inaugurated the custom of calling the institution “Cox College,” by 
which name it is now more generally known than by its former ‘title. 

At President Cox’s death. which occurred in the midst of commence- 
ment exercises in June, 1887, he left the college free from debt, equipped 
with handsome buildings, supplied with the best teaching applances, 
and strengthened by a large and able faculty. He bequeathed the col- 
lege to his family—Mrs. I. F. Cox, Charles C. Cox, William 8. Cox, 
Miss Sallie Cox and Miss Alice Cox—who immediately assumed charge. 

In 1888 President Charles C. Cox married the youngest daughter 
of Milton E. Bacon, and the descendants of the two men who estab- 
lished the College in fame and prosperity united in perpetuating and 
promoting the life-work of their parents. 

President Charles C. Cox was a leader in the South for the higher 
education of woman. He raised the curriculum of studies, introduced 
new subjects and demonstrated the practical value of high standards in 
this work. To his fine intellectual attainments and personal magnetism, 
his boundless enthusiasm and rare executive ability, are due the remark- 
able achievements of the college during his administration. 

The semi-centennial celebration during the commencement of 1893 
was a notable occasion. The orator was Hon. Henry Watterson: the 
alumnae reunion was especially impressive. On the stage were seated 
grandmothers with their daughters and eranddaughters, all offering 
tributes of love and praise to their Alma Mater. It was a memorable 
scene as the representatives of the classes from 1893 back to 1848 
came forward to read their papers, now preserved among the historical 
records of the college. 

The management of the institution decided in the autumn of 1895 to 
remove it to College Park, a suburb of Atlanta. It purchased for cash 
its extensive property and holds it free from debt: greatly improved the 
property, enlarged its work, and increased its patronage. 

In 1905, after eighteen years of devoted service to this institution 
and to Christian education at large, President Charles C. Cox died, dur- 
ing the sixty-second commencement. The sixty-third session was con- 
ducted under the administration of Mrs. Charles C. Cox (daughter of 
the second president, Milton EK. Bacon), Mrs. Alice Cox Crenshaw and 
professor William 8. Cox. 

During the sixty-fourth session, to perpetuate the college and to in- 
crease its usefulness, the Cox College Company was organized with the 
following officers: William §. Cox, President; Mrs. Walton H. Wiggs 
and Mrs. Alice Cox Crenshaw, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. Mamie B. Cox, 
Secretary, and Howard Stakely, Treasurer. Dr. William Crenshaw, as 
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President, conducted a \ prosperous session, under the same administra- 
tion, after which Professor William $8. Cox became President. 

Sole ownership of the College was acquired in 1912 by Mr. W. 
Cox, who continued its operation until September, 1923. It was re- 
opened in 1932. 


WOODBERRY HALL 


Woodberry Hall, established as “Miss Woodberry’s School for Girls” 
in 1908, grew and developed until it attained first rank, recognized 
by colleges and given the A grade by the University of Georgia. 

Its students came from all parts of Georgia and the South and three 
hundred of its alumnae, living in Atlanta, are young women of char- 
acter and influence. 

EQUIPMENT 


The school was equipped with a chemical and physical laboratory 
for individual experimental work, with a collection of minerals and 
invertebrates, containing an exhibit from the United States National 
Museum. The art studio had an excellent collection of casts, and the 
school had a number of interesting pictures. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


Washington Seminary, founded in 1878 by Miss Lola Washington 
and her sister, Miss Nina Washington, from whom the school takes 
its name, is one of the oldest and most popular private schools for Bee 
in Georgia. During the fifty-three years of its existence it has had 
under its training many thousands of girls and more than a thousand 
graduates from representative homes in Atlanta, Georgia, and from 
practically every State in the Union and several foreign countries. 

The Seminary was first located on Carnegie Way near where the 
Atlanta Athletic Club now stands, but in a few years larger quarters 
were necessary and secured on West Peachtree at the corner of Simp- 
son. In 1885, the Misses Washington transferred the school to Mrs. 
Baylor Stuart, afterwards Mrs. Robert Emory Park, who moved it to 
a commodious three-story building on Walton Street, corner of Fairlie. 
Here the school continued to grow and prosper under Mrs. Park’s own- 
ership, until 1891, when she sold the Seminary to Mrs. Alice E. 
Chandler, who, for many years previous, had conducted a very popular 
private school, the Bowling Green Seminary, in another state. 

Mrs. Chandler quickly assumed a very prominent place in the 
social and educational life of Atlanta and the school grew rapidly in 
numbers and influence. In 1898 it was moved to 36 E. North Avenue 
in a large, new building erected for the purpose. Upon Mrs. Chandler’s 
death in 1904, ownership of the school was acquired by her nephew, 
Llewellyn D. Scott, and his sister, Miss Emma B. Scott, who have con- 
ducted it with great success from that time. 
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In 1912, Mr. Scott and Miss Scott purchased the present beautiful 
site at 1640 Peachtree, where the Seminary is now located in the most 
attractive residential part of Atlanta. Here several handsome, Colonial 
type buildings were erected, providing ample facilities for the increased 
growth and development of the school, with four acres of attractive 
grounds, shaded lawns, beautiful flowers, and ample space for play- 
grounds and out-of-door sports. 

In the meantime, the student body has grown to four hundred pupils 
and a faculty of thirty-two highly trained, experienced teachers in the 
various departments—kindergarten, eight grades of grammar school, four 
years of high school with a special college preparatory department, 
music, art, expression, home economics physical training, ete. Each 
year a large percentage of its graduates enter the standard colleges in 
various parts of the country, where they are highly successful in their 
college careers. 

Washington Seminary for many years has occupied a prominent 
place in the educational life of this community and has made an inest1- 
mable contribution to its welfare through the training of many thousands 
of women who have taken prominent positions in the social, profes- 
sional, and business life of the last half century. 


NORTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 


This statement was furnished by the Principal of the School: 

The North Avenue Presbyterian School was founded in 1909 by a 
small group of men, members of the North Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Atlanta, who, believing that Bible study and Christian atmosphere 
could and should be combined with the best methods for the develop- 
ment of girls and boys socially, physically, and mentally, determined 
that their own children at least should have a school where four-fold 
development could be sought—a growth in ‘“‘wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” 

Under a Board of Directors, including Judge Ernest C. Kontz, Mr. 
John Cameron, Dr. Richard Orme Flinn, Dr. Marion McH. Hull, Dr. 
K. G. Matheson, Mr. Wilmer L. Moore and Hon. Hoke Smith, a group 
of twenty children began work, September, 1909, in the Sunday School 
room of the church with one teacher, Miss Emma Askew, a graduate of 
Agnes Scott College. The school grew rapidly and it was not long before 
it spread to the Church House, where additions were soon necessary. 
When, in 1912, there was a demand for a high school department, a 
rented building was acquired next door, only to be exchanged soon for 
a still larger one, and for another, and finally, in 1920, from the church 
property to the school’s own home on Ponce de Leon and North Avenue. 

The high school soon won a place on the State’s accredited list, and 
in 1921 was admitted to the Southern List and to membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the highest 
standard of recognition in the South. 

In 1917, at the wish of the Board of Directors, the Session of the 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church assumed control of the school, mak- 
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ing no change, however, in its non-denominational teaching and presery- 
ing the ideal of the founders—well-rounded Christian citizenship. 

Since 1922 the school has been controlled by a Board of Trustees, 
elected one-half by the Session of the North Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and one-half by the Executive Committee on Education of the 
Synod of Georgia. 

The school’s home is an elevated and beautifully shaded lot on Ponce 
de Leon Avenue, some eight blocks from Peachtree, where three sub- 
stantial brick buildings house the day school and one frame building 
forms the home for resident teachers and students. 

The school provides for thirteen years of school life, carrying we 
and girl from kindergarten through the elementary gr ades, and the girl 
on through the six gr ades of junior and senior high school, ‘where special 
emphasis. is laid on college preparation. 

The faculty includes an administrative staff of three, a teaching 
force of twenty, with special teachers for piano, violin, expression, busi- 
ness training, physical education, domestic science and art, and Bible. 

The student body in 1930- 31 numbered three hundred and SARE 
drawn from fourteen denominations. Of a graduating class in 193( 
of forty-four, thirty-three went on for college work, to widely ae 
institutions, such as Agnes Scott College, Sweet Briar, Sophie New- 
comb, Shorter, Randolph-Macon, Wesleyan and Radcliffe. 

The ideals of the school emphasize thorough and substantial work 
and play and service in a Christian atmosphere—expressed in the motto 
of the school, “And Jesus increased in wisdom, and stature, and in favor 
with God and man,” or in the keywords chosen for N. A. P. S. by the 
high school girls, Nobility, Abthity, Play and Service. 


MARIST COLLEGE 


A sketch of Marist College appears in Mr. Jack J. Spalding’s article 
on Sacred Heart Church in the chapter on church activities. 


THE ATLANTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The following account of the founding and early history of the 
Atlanta Medical College is based upon an article contributed to The 
Georgia Historical Quarterly for March, 1925, by Dr. F. Phinizy Cal- 
houn, through whose courtesy a copy of that article was secured. 

Dr. Calhoun states that the beginning of the Atlanta Medical College 
was in 1853 when a small group of doctors, headed by Dr. John G. 
Westmoreland, conceived the idea of forming a medical school in 
Atlanta. 

After organization and receipt of the charter the mayor and council 
of Atlanta were asked in 1854 to allow the use of the City Hall for 
medical lectures in a regular course of instruction. The building was 
commodious, situated upon the present site of the State Capitol, with 
the council chamber and the Mayor’s office on the second floor and at 
that time it was the handsomest building in the city. 
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For some reason there was objection to the use of the City Hall for 
this purpose but on a close vote, Mayor W. C. Butt breaking a tie, the 
permission was granted, 

The incorporators of the Atlanta Medical College were: L. C. 
Simpson, Jared I. Whitaker, Judge John Collier, Mr. Hubbard, Daniel 
Hook, John L. Harris, William Herring, Green B. Haygood and 
James L. Calhoun who were named as trustees and empowered to elect 
necessary officers and make suitable by-laws. 

The first faculty, chosen in 1854, included Howell Nelson of New 
York as professor of anatomy; John W. Jones of Auburn, Ala., pro- 
fessor of theory and practice of medicine; W. F. Westmoreland of 
Georgia, then studying in Paris, professor of surgery; James M. Gordon 
of Savannah, professor of surgery; John S. Duval of Texas, professor 
of chemistry; R. A. Ridley of LaGrange, professor of physiology and 
pathological anatomy; A. B. Calhoun of Newnan, Ga., professor of 
surgical anatomy and medical jurisprudence; and John G. Westmore- 
land of Atlanta, professor of materia medica. 

Dr. John G. Westmoreland, the leader in this enterprise, first Dean 
of the college and professor of materia medica and therapeutics for 
forty years, was born in Monticello, Jasper County, Georgia, in 1816, 
raised on a farm and went to school until eighteen years old when he 
graduated from the Fayetteville Academy: then read medicine with a 
country doctor and graduated at the Georgia Medical College of Augusta 
in 1843. He began the practice of medicine in Pike County and afterward 
moved to Atlanta. Besides originating the idea of a medical college in 
Atlanta he gave it liberally of time and money and was so_public- 
spirited that he sold $100,000 worth of real estate at the outbreak of 
the Civil War and lent the money, which of course he lost, to the Con- 
federacy. 

It is said that Dr. Westmoreland did not consider yellow fever 
contagious and often slept with his patients to prove his theory correct. 

As a member of the Georgia House of Representatives he secured a 
gift of $15,000 for the college from the State on the condition that it 
give free tuition to one young man from each congressional district. 

At the beginning of 1855 a resolution of the faculty asked the Legis- 
lature to mend the charter so as to add a law department and at the same 
meeting Dr. S. W. Anthony was elected demonstrator of anatomy. The 
first lecture at the beginning of the first course in May, 1855, was 
delivered by Dr. J. W. Jones. 

A’ new faculty was chosen in 1855 with the following members: 
M. G. Slaughter, professor of anatomy; W. F. Westmoreland, professor 
of surgery; John W. Jones, professor practice of medicine; Jesse Boring, 
professor of obstetrics and diseases of women and children; J. EK. 
DuBose, professor of physiology; J. J. Roberts, professor of chemistry ; 
John G. Westmoreland, professor of materia medica and therapeutics; 
S. W. Anthony, demonstrator of anatomy and G. T. Wilburn, professor 
of surgical and pathological anatomy. 

A site for the college building having been decided upon, correspond- 
ing to the present location of the Emory Division of Grady Hospital, 
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the cornerstone was laid on June 21, 1855, and the orator of the occasion 
was H. D. Beman, Esq. 

The first commencement exercises were held on September 1, 1855, 
and thirty-one graduates received the degree of Doctor of Medicine. The 
Southern Medical and Surgical Journal published the next month, said: 
“The Atlanta Medical College closed its first session with a respectable 
class of seventy-eight students, the trial of a summer session having proved 
a successful experiment. Its faculty deserves much credit for their 
laudible zeal and they have every reason to be grateful for the result of 
their efforts.” . 

Dr. Calhoun says that the faculty of the college included men of 
culture and ability with a high regard for their ethical standing and 
they kept a careful eye on the careers of graduates. 

In 1857 when Dr. Jesse Boring resigned the chair of obstetrics and 
diseases of women and children, he was succeeded by Dr. J. S. Powell 
who remained in the faculty for some years but after the Civil War 
when a dispute arose over the disposition of a five thousand dollar 
donation from the city of Atlanta there was some bitterness and con- 
troversy between him and the rest of the faculty which finally resulted 
in his withdrawal from the institution. 

Tn addition to a dispensary, medical and surgical clinics were con- 
ducted on alternate days and the regular hours were extended when 
necessary. The Medical Journal supported by the faculty was a financial 
burden and it was finally turned over to Dr. John G. Westmoreland, 
with an appropriation amounting to $800 to be published for four years 
at his own expense. 

The Dean’s books showed receipts of the college for the first six years 
amounting to $40,528.14 in cash and $15,058.55 in notes. The expendi- 
tures were $39,862.39. 

War interrupted the work of the college in 1861. Its exercises were 
suspended four years and the building was converted into a hospital 
for the Confederate wounded. When Atlanta was burned some of 
Sherman’s officers had instructions to burn the college building but it 
was saved by a ruse of Dr. A’Alvigny, one of the professors then in 
charge of the hospital. He instructed the attendants to go to bed in an 
unoccupied cot and feign sickness and suffering. When Dr. A’Alvigny 
protested to Sherman’s officers that he had been in three wars but had 
never seen a hospital burned with patients in it, they replied that the 
patients had all been carefully removed. Dr, A’Alvigny then opened the 
door to the ward where the attendants were all in bed and the army 
officers were greeted with groans and piteous cries of distress. .This was 
too much even for an army officer, and the burning of the building was 
postponed, Sherman’s army soon left the city and the building was 
saved, 

The exercises of the college were resumed in 1865, continuing 
through the winter. A new faculty was elected with the following 
members: Dr. Eben Hillyer, professor of physiology ; Dr. D. C. O'Keefe, 
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professor of anatomy; Dr. I. H. Stout, professor of pathological anatomy, 
Dr. G. G. Crawford, demonstrator of anatomy; Dr. W. F. Westmoreland, 
professor of surgery; Dr. John P. Logan, professor of medicine, Dr. 
John G. Westmoreland, professor of materia medica and therapeutics ; 
Dr. Thos. 8S. Powell, professor of obstetrics, and Dr. A. Means, professor 
of chemistry. 

In 1866 the Mayor and council of Atlanta transferred $5,000 in city 
bonds to Dr. Powell as agent of the faculty to be used in refurnishing the 
building and supplying apparatus. 

Dr. Powell contended that after putting the building in order the 
remainder of the city appropriation should go to his department for the 
care of needy women. 

The controversy over this continued until his connection with the 
faculty was ended by the election of Dr. H. V. M. Miller of Rome to fill 
the chair of obstetrics. 

In 1874 a professor of pharmacy was added and Dr. Jas. B. Baird 
was made lecturer upon diseases of the mind and nervous system. 


The Medical and Surgical Journal previously sold to Dr. John G. 
Westmoreland was returned to the faculty for two years and Dr. Robert 
Battey of Rome, then a member of the faculty was editor-in-chief. 

The faculty was reorganized in 1872 with the following members: 
Dr. J. T. Banks, emeritus professor of obstetrics; Dr. A. W. Griggs, 
emeritus professor of medicine; A. W. Calhoun, professor of eve and ear, 
due to death of L. H. Orme; Robert Battey, professor of obstetrics, 
G. W. Holmes, professor of medicine; J. T. Johnson, professor of anat- 
omy; J. P. Logan, professor of clinical medicine; V. H. Taliaferro, pro- 
fessor of diseases of women; W. A. Love, professor of physiology; W. F. 
Westmoreland, professor of surgery; John G. Westmoreland, professor 
of materia medica and therapeutics; Dr. Goodwin, professor of chemistry. 

The faculty of the Atlanta Medical College in 1889 included these 
physicians: 

A. W. Griggs, M.D., emeritus professor of practice; W. F. West- 
moreland, M.D., principles and practice of surgery; William Abram 
Love, M.D., physiology and pathological anatomy; A. W. Calhoun, M.D., 
diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat; H. V. M. Miller, M.D., LL.D., 
principles and practice of medicine, clinical medicine, and Dean; W. 8. 
Armstrong, M.D., general and descriptive anatomy and clinical medi- 
cine; J. S. Todd, M.D., materia medica and clinical medicine; H. P. 
Cooper, M.D., general and medical chemistry; Virgil O. Hardon, M.D., 
obstetrics and diseases of women and children; W. S. Kendrick, M.D., 
venereal diseases of women and children; W. S. Kendrick, M.D., venereal 
diseases and physical diagnosis; W. F. Westmoreland, Jr., M.D., minor 
surgery; F. W. McRae, M.D., demonstrator of anatomy; J. M. Crawford, 
M.D., assistant to A. W. Calhoun; N. O. Harris, M.D., assistant to 
chair of obstetrics and gynecology. Dr. W. 8. Kendrick was the proctor 
of the college. 

Up to that time there had been 640 graduates from this institution. 


ay 


HDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AOD 
THE SOUTHERN MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Southern Medical College was established in 1879 by Dr. T. S. 
Powell, Dr. Robert C. Word and Dr. W. T. Goldsmith. The trustees 
were: 

Laeweelowelly MD. R: C: Word, M.D., W. T.. Goldsmith, M.D., 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, Judge S. B. Hoyt, G. T. Dodd, C. M. Irwin, 
D. W. Lewis, A. F. Hurt, Rev. A. J. Battle, Rev. H. IT. Parks, Rey, 
H. C. Hornady, George M. McDowell, M.D., W. W. McAfee and Rey. 
J.J. Toon. 

At the first meeting of the trustees, February 21, 1879, they elected 
Dr. T. S. Powell, president; Rev. J. J. Toon, vice-president and Dr. 
R. C. Word, secretary The building committee was composed of Dr. 
T. S. Powell, S. B. Hoyt, Gels Dodd W. W. McAfee, and Dr. W. T. 
Goldsmith. 

The first faculty elected June 25, 1879, was composed of these 
gentlemen : 

A. S. Payne, M.D., professor of theory and practice of medicine; 
William Rawlings, M.D., professor of the principles and practice of 
surgery; T. S. Powell, M._D., professor of obstetrics and diseases of 
women, and lecturer on medical ethics; R. C. Word, M.D., professor of 
physiology, and lecturer on medical literature; G. M. McDowell, M.D., 
professor of materia medica and therapeutics; professor of chemistry, 
(to be filled); William Perrin Nicolson, M.D., professor of general 
and pathological anatomy; W. T. Goldsmith, M.D., professor of diseases 
of children, and lecturer on clinical gynecology; H. F. Scott, M.D., 
professor of medical and surgical diseases of the eye, ear and throat; 
G. G. Crawford, M.D., professor of operative and clinical surgery; 
Lindsay Johnson, M.D., demonstrator of anatomy. Auxiliary professors : 
J. F. Alexander, M.D., auxiliary professor of practice of medicine, and 
lecturer on clinical medicine; W. G. Owen, M.D., auxiliary professor of 
physiology, and lecturer of materia medica, and lecturer on toxicology 
and medical jurisprudence; H. B. Lee, M. D., auxiliary professor of 
obstetrics and disease of women; J. C. Olmstead, M.D., lecturer on the 
genito-urinary organs and yenereal diseases; Lindsay Johnson, M.D., 
auxiliary professor of surgery, lecturer on minor surgery, and instructor 
on splints and bandages; A. J. Pinson, M. D., assistant to the lecturer 
on minor surgery. 

The building was completed by November 1, 1879, and the college 
opened with sixty- four students. It continued in ate operation 
until merged with the Atlanta Medical College many years afterward. 

In 1882 a hospital was added and the money to secure the building 
was raised by a ladies’ hospital association by means of a fair held for 
the purpose. 

For several years city patients were treated at this hospital but that 
arrangement was discontinued in 1888. The dental department was 
added in 1887. 

The Georgia College of Helectic Medicine and Surgery, which had 
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been established at Forsyth in 1839 and removed to Macon, was removed 
to Atlanta under a new charter in 1883. 

This institution was open to women and the first woman to graduate 
was Miss Rosa Freudenthal in March, 1883. From 1878 to 1887 there 
were 101 graduates. 

The National Surgical Institute was established in 1874 by Dr. 
K. H. Boland and Dr. C. H. Wilson. It was established to treat diseases 
and deformities not usually treated by the ordinary practitioner. The 
establishment had a workshop for the manufacture of appliances needed 
in treatment of the patients. It is said that 4,760 patients were treated 
there in fifteen years. 


THE ATLANTA ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 


The Atlanta Academy of Medicine was organized in 1871. On the 
3rd of January, of that year, a large number of physicians of Atlanta 
met for the purpose of organizing the institution, which was to embrace 
the investigation of all the departments of surgery and clinics. Regular 
meetings were held on Friday nights, at which there were usually present 
most of the twenty-nine members. The first officers were: J. P. Logan, 
M.D., president; J. F. Alexander, M.D., first vice-president; R. Q. 
Stacy, M.D., recording secretary and treasurer; W. A. Love, M.D.., cor- 
responding secretary, and W. W. Judson, M.D., librarian. The code of 
professional ethics adopted by the Academy of Medicine was that of the 
American Medieal Association, and the objects of the academy were to 
guard and protect the city from irregularity and imposture in the practice 
of medicine. 


HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


Wallace P. Reed has this about the homeopathic physicians of early 
Atlanta : 

“The first oe physician to come to Atlanta was Dr. Charles 
A. Geiger, A.M., in April, 1855. He was a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, and Fike of the Homeopathic Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. He remained in Atlanta but a short time. The next physician 
of that school to come to Atlanta was Dr. Barrington King, who prac- 
ticed here only a few months, when he entered the Confederate army as 
captain, and never returned to this city as a physician. 

“The next homeopathic physician to come to Atlanta, and the first 
to settle here permanently was F. H. Orme, M.D., in 1861. Doctor Orme 
commenced the study of medicine with Dr. J. B. Gilbert, of Savannah, 
Ga., who had been a student of Dr. John F. Gray, of New York, one of 
the first to learn homeopathy from Doctor Gray, the first physician in 
America to practice according to homeopathic principles. Doctor Gilbert 
settled in Savannah in 1842, and was the pioneer of homeopathy in 
Georgia. Doctor Orme graduated from the University Medical College of 
New York, in the spring of 1854, and at once formed a partnership with 
Dr. Wilham H. Banks, the successor of his preceptor in Savannah. Doctor 
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Orme became a member of the American Institute of Homeopathy in 
1859. He was elected president of the institute in 1886, and presided 
at the session of the institute held at Saratoga Springs, from June 27 to 
July 1, 1887. He contributed largely to the liter ature of homeopathy, 
and being situated at the capital of the state was enabled to accomplish 
much for the benefit of the homeopathic system of medicine. 

“Dr. Maurice W. Manaham was born in Ohio, in 1859, and graduated 
in 1882, from the Cleveland (Ohio) Homeopathic College. During that 
year he came to Atlanta, and was five years assistant to Dr. Orme, and 
met with unusual success. He was a member of the Atlanta Medical 
Club, of the Southern Medical Association, and of the American In- 
stitute of Homeopathy. 

“Dr. John Z. Lawshe was born in Atlanta, September 1, 1856, and 
is a son of Er Lawshe. He received his early education in Atlanta, 
and graduated with honor at the New York Homeopathic College in 
1883. Afterward he engaged in the general practice of medicine in 
Atlanta, was president of the Atlanta Medical Club, and a member of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy. 

“Mrs. Susan Mary Hicks, M.D., was born in Howard County, Mo. 
In 1883 she graduated from the homeopathic department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and attended a full course at Poulte College, Cin- 
cinnati. She came to Atlanta in the fall of 1883, and engaged in the 
general practice of medicine. 


THE ATLANTA SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE 


SKETCH By ANDERSON M. Scruaes, D. D.S., PRoressor or HistoLocy 
AND EmBryoLocy IN THAT INSTITUTION 


A history of the Atlanta-Southern Dental College is, in reality, a 
history of dentistry in the South, for no other dental institution has 
had such a profound influence upon the development of the dental pro- 
fession in the Southern States. The Atlanta-Southern Dental College 
is one of the largest dental institutions in the country, having been a 
factor in dental education for forty-four years. While it has been known 
under its present name only since 1917, when the Southern Dental Col- 
lege and the Atlanta Dental College combined to form the present in- 
stitution, its history dates back to the years 1887 and 1892, when those 
respective colleges were founded. 

Apparently, Dr. Robert A. Holliday, of Atlanta, was the first to 
see the need of a dental college in Atlanta to serve the South, and was 
the first to take material steps towards making the vision an actuality. 
In 1887 he conferred with Dr. Thomas S. Powell, then president of the 
board of trustees of the Southern Medical College, and emphasized the 
importance and urgency of establishing a dental school in the medical 
college. Shortly thereafter the board favorably reported the project 
and made application to the Superior Court of Fulton County, Georgia, 
for an amendment to the charter of the Southern Medical College, w hich 
would make the school a dental as well as a medical institution. 
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The charter of the dental college was granted in 1887. The first 
faculty consisted of seven teachers for the seven subjects of the cur- 
riculum, They were: 

Dr. L. D. Carpenter, Dean and Professor of Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. 

Dr. S. G. Holland, Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Dr. John 8. Thompson, Professor of Mechanical and Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

Dr. William Crenshaw, Professor of Operative Dentistry. 

Dr. R. Y. Henley, Professor of Oral Surgery and Materia Medica. 

Dr. William Perrin Nicolson, Professor of Anatomy. 

Dr. R. C. Word, Professor of Physiology. 

Later Dr. Carpenter was succeeded as Dean by Dr. William Cren- 
shaw. After Dr. Crenshaw resigned Dr. Carpenter was again elected 
Dean, to be succeeded by Dr. C. V. Rosser. Dr. Rosser resigned in 1896, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, the present President of 
the Atlanta-Southern Dental College. 

In 1889 the Southern Medical College and the Atlanta Medical Col- 
lege combined, forming the Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
with the Southern Dental College as a department of the same. 

In 1892, five years after the establishment of the dental depart- 
ment of the Southern Medical College—which dental school a few years 
later became known as the Southern Dental College—a second dental 
school was founded in Atlanta. Its founders believed that there was a 
need for a dental school in the South unaffiliated with a medical insti- 
tution. This school became known as the Atlanta Dental College. Its 
first faculty consisted of eight men—seven dentists and one physician. 
They were: 

William C. Wardlaw, D.D.S., Professor of Dental Pathology and 
of Oral Surgery. 

Wilham Crenshaw, D. D.S., Professor of Operative Dentistry and 
Orthodontia. 

John S$. Thompson, D. D.S., Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry. 

H. R. Jewett, A. B., D.D.S., Professor of Chemistry and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Thomas Crenshaw, D. D.S., Professor of Dental Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 

Thomas P, Hinman. D.D.S., Professor of Dental Histology and 
Crown and Bridge Work. 

R. KH. Hinman, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

C. L. McDonald, D. D.S., Professor of Physiology. 

Dr. William Crenshaw was named Dean of the new institution. 

These two dental colleges flourished independently until 1917, when 
the schools merged to form the present Atlanta-Southern Dental Col- 
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lege. Dr. Sheppard W. Foster was named President of the combined 
schools, and at the time of this sketch still holds that office. 

Dr. Thomas P. Hinman, whose death occurred in 1931, was elected 
Dean of the newly-formed institution. Upon the death of Dr. Hinman, 
Dr. Ralph R. Byrnes, formerly Executive Dean, was named Dean. 

The Atlanta-Southern Dental College conducted classes in its build- 
ing on Butler Street, directly across from the Grady Hospital, until 
April, 1926, when it moved into its handsome new quarters on the cor- 
ner of Forrest Avenue and Courtland Street. In June, 1926, the col- 
lege was granted a Class A rating by the Dental Educational Council 
of America, the highest rating that can be given a dental school. The 
present plant consists of two units, the main being a four-story concrete 
and brick, fireproof, modern building, including class rooms, laborato- 
ries, lecture halls, administrative offices, auditorium, surgical amphi- 
theatre, and a dental infirmary, making a total of 42,000 square feet. 
The second unit is a building devoted entirely to the department of 
anatomy. The present entrance requirements of the school stipulate 
one year of pre-dental work in a standard liberal arts college. The 
present officers of the school are: 

Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, President. 

Dr. Ralph R. Byrnes, Dean. 

Dr. Claude N. Hughes, Secretary. 

On the Board of Trustees are: 

Judge Hugh M. Dorsey, Chairman. 

Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. H. H. Cabaniss, Secretary. 

Mr. George A. Bland. 

Dr. Ralph R. Byrnes. 

Dr. Claude N. Hughes. 

Dee MED: Eu. 

On September 25, 1931, the capacity of the school was further en- 
hanced by a generous gift of $50,000 from the estate of Dr. DeLos L. 
Hill, whose death occurred May 7%, 1931. Dr. Hill was one of the most 
distinguished dentists in the United States, and had served on the fac- 
ulty of the school for a long time. At the time of his death he was 
professor of Ethics, Economies and Jurisprudence and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the school. The $50,000 bequest will be utilized 
toward the establishment of a children’s clinic in the college, to be 
known as the “DeLos L. Hill, Jr., Memorial Clinic,” in memory of Dr. 
Hill’s son, DeLos L. Hill, Jr. 

During its existence of forty-four years the Atlanta-Southern Dental 
College has graduated approximately 3,000 dentists, many of whom 
have become leading practitioners throughout the South and the na- 
tion. A large number of subjects have been added to the curriculum 
during the life of the school. The present faculty numbers thirty-five 
teachers. 
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Five WELL Conpuctep CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THEM 
In ATLANTA 


SPELMAN COLLEGE 


This interesting statement concerning Spelman College was furnished 
on request by Miss Florence M. Reed, President of that fine institution : 

“The institution, which in 1924 became officially Spelman College, 
was founded April 11, 1881, by Sophia B. Packard and Harriet E. Giles, 
two New England women who believed that the key to higher standards 
of living for the Negro race was the education of its women. While 
the beginnings were necessarily very humble, the founders hoped eventu- 
ally to make their school rank with the best college for women, and 
from the very earliest days they tried to bring into the lives of the 
students cultural influence unusual in Negro schools. 

“The school was originally known as the Atlanta Baptist Female 
Seminary and for the first two years of its existence, classes were held 
in the basement of Friendship Baptist Church. In 1883 the work was 
transferred to a part of the old barracks property. The Negro Baptists 
of Georgia, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller and a large number of friends of the founders and members 
of Northern churches contributed toward the purchase price. The name 
of the school was changed in 1884 to Spelman Seminary in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Spelman, parents of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
who had for many years been interested in the Negro. 

“During the first twenty years the work was supported by the Slater 
Fund, the Ronen an Baptist Home Mission Society, the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society and many individual contributors. 
Since the foundation of the General Education Board in 1902 that or- 
ganization has made contributions to the current expenses of the school. 
The major additions to plant and equipment have been made by the 
General Education Board or by members of the Rockefeller family. 

“Instruction at first was in very elementary branches, but as rap- 
idly as was consistent with the needs and preparation of the students 
the curriculum was expanded and developed. The first aid class became 
a nurse training department, industrial courses were organized and in 
1887 the first high school class was graduated. A normal course for 
teachers was organized in 1891, and in 1897, in cooperation with More- 
house College, ‘arrangements were made for college courses leading to 
the bachelor’s degree. 

“As the need for college trained women became imperative, increased 
emphasis was placed on college work, and in June, 1924, Spelman Semi- 
nary became officially Spelman College. The plant now comprises 
twenty acres of land and sixteen buildings. ‘Trade courses and ele- 
mentary and high school work have been discontinued, and the curricu- 
lum now comprises only courses of college grade. The institution is 
affiliated with Morehouse College and Atlanta University in a uni- 
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versity plan, and students of superior ability are encouraged to continue 
their studies in the graduate school. Spelman College is a member of 
the American Association of Colleges and was one of the seven Negro 
schools accredited in 1930 by the Southern Association of Colleges aaa 
Secondary Schools. There were enrolled in 1930-31, 239 college students 
who come from seventeen different States.” 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
OPERATED BY THE AMERICAN Baptist Homnm Mission Socrpry 


The following sketch of Morehouse College was given by 8S. H. Archer, 
Dean of the College: 

Morehouse College, in the City of Atlanta, Georgia, is operated by 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, of New York, for the 
education of Negro young men, with special reference to the prepara- 
tion of ministers and teachers. 

The college was organized in the year 1867, in the city of Augusta, 
Ga., under the name of “The Augusta Institute,” with Rev. William J. 
White as founder. In 1879, under the presidency of Rev. Joseph T. 
Robert, LL.D. (1871- 1884), it was removed to Atlanta and incor- 
porated under the name “Atlanta Baptist Seminary.” President Rob- 
ert was succeeded by President Samuel Graves, D. D., in 1885. Dr. 
Graves served as president until 1890. In 1889 a new site was se- 
cured, and in the spring of 1890 the school was removed to its present 
location. In the autumn of that year President George Sale (1890- 
1906) entered upon his duties. In 1897 amendments to the charter 
were secured, granting full college powers and changing the name of 
the institution to “Atlanta Baptist College.” In 1906 President Sale 
resigned to become Superintendent of Education of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. He was succeeded by President John 
Hope, who had been a professor on the faculty since 1898. 

In 1913 the name of the institution became Morehouse College in 
honor of Rev. Henry L. Morehouse, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and the constant friend 
and benefactor of the Negro race. 

The income for the support of the college comes from Endowment 
funds, student fees, gifts and annual contributions from the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, the Slater Fund and the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

The courses of study are listed and given so that students may con- 
centrate in the departments of : 


Ancient Languages. English. 

Biology. History and Government. 
Chemistry. Mathematics and Physics. 
Hconomics and Sociology. Modern Languages. 


Education and Psychology. 
Music, Philosophy and Physical Education give added opportunity 


for electives. 
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The Evening Extension Division and the Summer School are de- 
signed to meet the needs of various groups of students and teachers. 

~The School of Religion, with its mid-winter Bible School and its 
Summer Institutes, meets a growing need for religious instruction. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES* 


From its beginning in 1867 to 1931, 4.500 students have attended 
Morehouse College and there have been 1,014 graduates of the College 
and the Divinity School. The Alumni have gone into these thirty-one 
occupations : 


Unaccounted for the College _ 18 From the Divinity School 
Schools Administrators se 69 Pastots ee 134 
Pea Chie 1s pee ee eee 132 Missionarics) — 9 
PaStOT Soe ee ee eee ee ay School Administrators 9 
Graduatemotudentss === 52 Insurances y=. =e eee 10 
Physicians == eee eee 31 Teachers) 2855 te eee 3 
[nstinance =e ee 56 Miscellaneous ae 5 
SAW. Y.CT Sry ia ee eae ee, Se ee 13 Contractors) 4 
BUSINeSSip 222 tn ta 12 Mail) Services 2 2 

Sociale vWViOrke rs eee 8 Merchant 

Dentists he. a ee aes i Barner 

Banking ses2 ae ote eee ees 4 Painters eens 

V4aMs GaAs eee 5 Field Agent ___. 1 
Newspaper Work __.._. 1 Unclasstiiedaaas 5 
12111 6c res 1 Wnaccounted «£0 rae aan 12 
Chemis t.2 22 Skee te eee 1 

ALVIS te Uae ie 3 ee een ee 1 

IMiscellane ots =e 18 


*Occupations of all deceased graduates have been included. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Aw INSTITUTION FoR THE EDUCATION oF NEGROES AFFILIATED WITH 
he SPELMAN AND MoREHOUSE COLLEGES 


Atlanta University was the outgrowth of efforts made by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and the Freedmen’s Bureau to open schools 
for Negroes in 1865. Wherever any sort of building was available a 
group of students were gathered together, and the teachers were taken 
to and from the meetings by “old Billie,” a veteran war horse, and an 
old army ambulance. A small dwelling was taken over as a home for 
teachers. The students were interested and eager, and the faculty— 
graduates of Yale, Oberlin, Mount Holyoke, and other Northern col- 
leges—were persistent in carrying on the work. In 1867 the various 
schools were united and the institution incorporated under a Board of 
Trustees as the Atlanta University. Its formal work began in 1869 
and the first college class was graduated in 1876. 

The founder of Atlanta University was Edmund Asa Ware. A grad- 
uate of Yale in the class of 1863, a teacher for two years in Norwich, 
Conn., principal of a white grammar school in Nashville, Tenn., for 
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one year, he came to Atlanta in September of 1866 and entered upon 
what proved to be his distinctive life work. 


AFFILIATION Wrrn Moreousr Comtech AND SPELMAN COLLEGE 


On April 1, 1929, an arrangement was completed between Atlanta 
University, Morehouse College and Spelman College for the affiliation 
of the three institutions in a university plan, the graduate and pro- 
fessional work to be carried on by Atlanta University, the college work 
to be done by Morehouse College and Spelman College. Under this 
arrangement, Spelman College and Morehouse would continue as pre- 
viously, each under its own Board of Trustees, and its own manage- 
ment, but changes would immediately take place in Atlanta University. 

The sources of income for Atlanta University are tuition fees, library, 
laboratory, entrance and incidental fees, income from endowment, gifts 
from individuals and churches, and gifts from these boards: John F. 
Slater Fund, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and the General Education Board. 

The expenses of $124,000 for the year 1929-30 were met in full from 
operating income and generous contributions. 

Forty-nine senior-graduate courses are being offered in ten depart- 
ments, including languages, mathematics, science, economics, education 
and philosophy. The degree of Master of Arts will be awarded by At- 
lanta University. 

The students come from five States and the total number of grad- 
uates has been 1508. The approximate number of students enrolled at 
Atlanta University for any length of time since its founding is 6,000. 


ATLANTA UNIvERSITY ALUMNI 


The following make up the Alumni of Atlanta University: 985 
school teachers, 36 college and university teachers, 66 principals, assist- 
ant principals and school supervisors, 11 college deans and administra- 
tive officers other than presidents, 10 college presidents, 46 government 
service, 28 social work, 29 insurance, 20 physicians, 15 lawyers, 11 
dentists, 60 in ten other positions and 30 business men in eleven lines. 


COA KS WENT Vi EARS Tony 
DEVOTED TO THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES FOR Sixty YEARS 


Clark University was founded in 1870 by the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, now known as the Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes. The school was first located at Whitehall and Mc- 
Daniel streets, but was moved in 1872 to a 500-acre tract of land on 
the south side of the city, where the university now stands. A large 
portion of the funds for the founding of the university was contributed 
by Mrs. Augusta Clark Cole, the daughter of Bishop D. W. Clark, who 
died in 1872. It was, therefore, decided to name the new institution 
Clark University. In recent years the original tract of 500 acres has 
been reduced to 100 acres. 
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Clark University is supported mainly by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The support which the church gives is supplemented by tui- 
tion fees, and a small endowment of $175, 000. The value of the, prop- 
erty owned by Clark University is estimated at $500,000. 


The enrollment at Clark University for the 1931 school year was 460. 
Of this number 105 were high school students and 355 college stu- 
dents. 'The faculties of the high school and college consist of twenty- 
three members, five on the high school teaching staff and eighteen on 
the college teaching staff. 

The high school curriculum is a general four-year academic course. 
The college work consists of three different curricula : (1) a two-year 
curriculum leading to a normal certificate; (2) a four-year curriculum 
leading to a bachelor of arts degree; and (3)-a four-year curricu- 
lum leading to a bachelor of science degree. 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The annual catalogue for 1930 contains this historical statement: 


HistTorRIcAL STATEMENT 


“Gammon Theological Seminary was founded through the foresight 
of Bishop Henry White Warren and the Christian philanthropy of Mr. 
EH. H. Gammon. The Bishop spent his first épiscopal quadrennium in 
Atlanta and, with characteristic penetration, he quickly discerned that 
the greatest need of the Negro race was a theological seminary to train 
their moral and religious leaders. The name of Mr. Gammon, of Batavia, 
Illinois, was suggested to Bishop Warren as one who was interested in 
the Negro race and likely to see the great importance of the project he 
had in mind. The matter was presented to this keen layman in the 
Bishop’s persuasive manner and after further conference and delibera- 
tion he made an initial gift of $25,000 for the establishment of a Bib- 
lical Department in Clark University. The Bishop at the same time 
agreed to raise $20,000 for the erection of a Theological Hall. The 
Rev. Wilbur P. Thirkield, then a young preacher from Cincinnati and 
now Bishop, was secured as the first teacher, and the work was actually 
begun in 1883. 

“Though the beginning was small, Mr. Gammon’s interest increased 
as he saw the work develop and his gifts multiphed. Finally he estab- 
lished an independent theological seminary, well endowed for that day, 
and with a strong faculty, adequate buildings, and an excellent cur- 
riculum., Professor Thirkield was made the first president. 

“The importance of the institution may be inferred from the words 
of the Reverend Atticus G. Haygood, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, spoken in a public address at the opening of Gammon’s 
fourth year: ‘It may be questioned whether any single institution under 
the care of the Methodist Episcopal Church holds a place of responsi- 
bility equal to that which is possible to the Gammon School of Theology. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS DOD 


It may be questioned whether any single institution in the Southern 
States could not better be spared.’ 


A Wortiy Recorp 
The broad and effective service which Gammon has rendered through 
the years is suggested by the following list of positions which her stu- 
dents have filled creditably and well: 
5 bishops. 
1 district superintendents and presiding elders. 
739 pastors (graduates). 
805 pastors (non-graduates). 
13 secretaries and general church officers. 
13 college presidents. 
10 college professors. 
9 missionaries. 
3 Bible society secretaries. 
1 editor of church periodical. 


MORRIS BROWN UNIVERSITY 


ORGANIZED IN 1881 By N&raGrRo LEADERS on MorTIon OF 
BrsHor W. J. GAINES 


The following information was furnished by President W. A. Foun- 
tain, Jr., of Morris Brown in 1931: 

“On January 5, 1881, the North Georgia Annual Conference of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church assembled in Bethel A. M. E. 
Church on what was then known as Wheat Street, but is now Auburn 
Ayenue, Atlanta, Ga., and in their deliberations decided to build an 
institution of higher learning for Negro boys and, girls. 

“At this conference, Rev. W. J. Gaines offered a resolution that such 
an institution be established in the Gate City of Georgia. The Georgia 
conference, convening in Savannah, on the 19th of January, was asked 
to cooperate with this enterprise. 

“The original board of trustees of the two conferences was composed 
of the following: 

“Bishop W. F. Dickerson, Revs. W. J. Gaines, A. W. Lowe, J. A. 
Wood, Peter McClain, Richard Graham, Andrew Brown, R. A. Hall, 
A. Gonicky, J. B. Warner, D. J. McGhee, W. H. Harris, A. J. Miller, 
EH. P. Holmes, C. L. Bradley, S. J. Robertson, G. W. Williams, J. W. 
Wynn, Henry Strickland, William Raven, William D. Johnson, W. C. 
Gaines, W. H. Powell, and James Porter. 

“February 1, 1881, the trustee board assembled in Bethel A. M. E. 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. They purchased the present site at the corner 
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of Boulevard and Houston Street and named it Morris Brown College 
as a tribute to the memory of Bishop Morris Brown. 

“October 15, 1885, the college was opened for the reception of stu- 
dents. The first class graduated in 1890. Since that time, more: than 
eleven hundred students have graduated. These students for the most 
part have come from all parts of the State of Georgia, but many of the 
nearby and a few of the distant States have contributed to the enroll- 
ment each year. The present enrollment is 442. 

“Among the more than eleven hundred graduates are representatives 
in almost every known profession. In the field of education there are 
teachers, professors, principals and college presidents. In the field of 
religion there are pastors, general church officers and bishops. Other 
fields include doctors, lawyers, business men, politicians, etc. 

“The course of study at Morris Brown University includes four 
major departments, namely, College, Normal, Theological and High 
School. 

“Morris Brown University is supported largely by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Georgia.” 


CHAPTER A XXITI 
ATLANTA, MEDICAL CENTER OF SOUTHEAST 


Wire Twenty-btcH?r Hospirats, 690 Docrors, 900 Grapuare NuRSES 
AND 2,500 Brps ror PATIENTS 


DR. MICHAEL HOKE 


Atlanta’s growth and importance as the southeastern center of trade, 
industry, transportation and finance has not been more remarkable than 
its progress as a medical center. 

It is a far ery from the time when Dr. William Gilbert laid on the 
grass, in the shade of a tree, a man whose abdomen had been cut open, 
so that his entrails fell out, washed him off with warm water without 
anesthetics, sewed him up with a bagging needle and sent him home 
in a manure cart lined with straw, to this good time when Atlanta has 
twenty-eight registered hospitals with § 2,500 beds, and the community has 
690 physicians, 174 of them specialists, with all the skill, facilities and 
apparatus of modern medicine and surgery, assisted by 900 graduate 
nurses with not less than three years training. 

Ninety years have passed since the first medical college was founded 
here and half a century since the first hospital was established. Now 
with more than 3,000 graduates it has 133 instructors and students 
from many states. 

Pioneers who remember the early days in Fulton County find it hard 
to realize the tremendous advance of the present and it is doubtful 
whether the average layman of the younger generation has an adequate 
conception of the magnitude of Atlanta’s progress, and its greatness 
as a medical center. 

In the article which follows Dr. Allen H. Bunce, Editor of the 
Journal of the Medical Association of Georgia, has given a striking 
picture of Atlanta as a medical center. 
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Kmory UNtversiry Scoot or MEDICINE 


Emory University School of Medicine, originally organized as the 
Atlanta Medical College in 1854 by Dr. John G. Westmoreland, has 
graduated classes each year since 1855, except during the years 1861 
to 1865. It has an “A” class rating and its graduates are admitted to 
practice in all states of the Union and foreign countries on an equal 
footing with those of other leading medical schools throughout. the 
world. Its faculty is composed vf many of the leading physicians of the 
city and in addition, nationally recognized full- time teachers of the 
fundamental branches of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, pharmacology, 
pathology and bacteriology. It also has full-time teachers in the im- 
portant clinical subjects of internal medicine, surgery and _ obstetrics. 
Altogether it has 133 teachers for its average of about 200 students. 
Although it requires that its students have a minimum of two years 
college work many acquire their college degrees before seeking admission. 

It has more than three thousand living graduates practicing medi- 
cine in practically every State in the Union and in the U. 8. Army, 
Navy, Public Health Service, veterans’ hospitals and in many foreign 
countries both in private practice and in the missionary field. On 
account of its well equipped scientific laboratories, abundant clinical 
material, careful selection and thorough training of its students, its 
graduates compare favorably with those of much larger and more 
heavily endowed medical schools. Many of its graduates have con- 
tributed valuable original articles to the leading medical journals of 
the country and a few have become authors of important text-books of 
medicine. 

In order that its alumni may keep abreast of the ever-increasing 
field of medical knowledge, Emory offers annually, free of charge, a 
short post-graduate course in medicine, which is known as “Alumni 
Clinic Week.” An average of over 200 “old grads” return each year 
to take advantage of this opportunity. 


Hospitals 


Atlanta’s hospital program was initiated in 1881 when the Sisters 
of Mercy established St. Joseph’s Infirmary. This was followed by the 
U. S. Station Hospital in 1883, Florence Crittenton Home in 1887, 
Grady Memorial Hospital in 1891, and Dr. Noble’s Private Infirmary in 
1896—these constituting the five oldest hospitals which are still “carry- 
ing on.” From this modest beginning the number and bed capacity 
of Atlanta’s hospitals has rapidly increased until today it has twenty- 
eight “registered” hospitals with a total bed capacity of over 2,500. 

The “essentials” of a “registered” hospital as defined by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are: (1) a staff of properly qualified physicians 
who shall be graduates of reputable medical schools, (2) an able manage- 
ment, (3) a competent physician-pathologist who shall examine and 
keep a careful record of tissues removed at all operations performed in 
the hospital, (4) careful histories and records of all patients admitted 
to the hospital, (5) competent nurses, (6) regular staff conferences at 
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which complicated cases in the hospital shall be considered as well as 
all deaths which may have occurred in the interval between meetings 
and (7) the adoption of measures for the purpose of securing better 
medical service for the community. 

Therefore, the citizens of Atlanta feel justly proud of the fact that 
in the list of hospitals registered by the American Medical Association 
there are twenty-eight Atlanta institutions with sufficient room to care 
for over 2,500 patients. In addition, many of the schools, colleges and 
universities in Atlanta and vicinity have private hospitals to care for 
those students in need of medical and surgical treatment. 

The following hospitals have training schools approved by the State 
Board of Examiners of Nurses for Georgia where properly qualified 
young women are given vocational training to prepare them to care 
for the sick and perform the many other duties required of graduate 
nurses; Atlanta Hospital, Davis-Fischer Sanatorium, Georgia Baptist 
Hospital, Grady Memorial Hospital, (separate white and colored divi- 
sions), Dr. Noble’s Private Infirmary, Mercy Hospital (colored) Pied- 
mont Hospital, St. Joseph’s Infirmary and Wesley Memorial Hospital. 
These have in their training schools 626 young women. 

Five Atlanta hospitals have been approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and H gaits for general interneship, the fifth year in 
medicine, to qualify young doctors to begin the practice of medicine 
with greater experience in the actual treating of the sick. These are: 
Georgia Baptist Hospital, Grady Memorial Hospital, Grady Memorial 
Hospital Emory Division, Piedmont Hospital and W esley Memo- 
rial Hospital. While four hospitals have been approved for the training 
of specialists in their respective fields, namely: Grady Memorial Hospital 
Emory Division, Henrietta Egleston Hospital for Children, Steiner 
Cancer Clinic and Wesley Memorial Hospital. In these institutions 
more than fifty young doctors are pursuing their studies and practicing 
their profession in order to prepare themselves more thoroughly for 
both general and special practice. . 

Hence, the Atlanta hospitals are performing the five-fold function 
of modern hospitals of: (1) caring for the sick, (2) training those who 
are to care for the sick, (3) preventing sickness, (4+) adding to the sum 
total of medical knowledge by research into the cause and cure of illness 
and (5) securing better medical service for the community. 


CLINICS 


In addition to its twenty-eight registered hospitals providing 2,500 
beds for patients sick enough to in in bed, Atlanta has ten clinics, exclu- 
sive of the school clinics and those conducted at the City Hall and institu- 
tions of correction, namely: Grady Memorial Hospital Clinic, J. J. Gray 
Clinic (colored), Morris Hirsch Clinic, Presbyterian Clinic, U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Clinic, Wesley Memorial Hospital Clinic—all for the diagnosis 
and treatment of general medical and surgical diseases and those requir- 
ing the services of specialists: Atlanta Tuberculosis Association Clinic 
for the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis: Good Samaritan 
Clinic for the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of glands and internal 
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secretion; Steiner Cancer Clinic for the diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer and allied diseases and Scottish Rite Hospital Clinic for the 
treatment of crippled children. In these clinics about 60,000 ambulatory 
patients are treated annually. A very important department of these 
clinics is their social service or follow-up work, through which the 
physicians are kept informed of the home surroundings of patients and 
of their cooperation in carrying out prescribed treatment. 


PHYSICIANS 


Atlanta has 690 physicians of whom over 500 are in private practice. 
Of these, the directory of the American Medical Association lists 174 
as “limiting” their practice to some special field. A physician may be 
popularly known as a “specialist”; as, for example, an “eye specialist,” 
but in technical or medical language he is spoken of as an “ophthalmolo- 
gist,” or as a physician who “limits” his practice to “diseases of the eye.’ 
Thus the term “specialist” is rarely used in medical terminolog gy, but 
for the sake of clarity we may say that Atlanta has 174 “specialists.” 
The specialties are: anesthesia (the giving of anesthetics), clinical 
pathology (laboratory diagnosis), dermatology (the treatment of skin 
diseases), gynecology (diseases of women, industrial surgery (surgery 
pertaining to industry), internal medicine (diagnosis and treatment of 
medical diseases), neurology (diseases of the nervous system), ob- 
stetrics (pregnancy and childbirth), ophthalmology (diseases of the 
eye), oto-rhino-laryngology (diseases of the ear, nose and throat), 
orthopedics (diseases and injuries of bones and joints), pediatrics (dis- 
eases of children), proctology (diseases of the rectum), public health 
(hygiene, sanitation and preventive medicine), psychiatry (diseases of 
the mind), roentgenology (x-ray diagnosis and treatment), urology 
(diseases of the kidney), surgery (diagnosis and treatment of surgical 
diseases. ) 

Thus it is evident that Atlanta is well supphed with physicians who 
do general practice as well as those who limit their work to some 
specialty. Many of the latter have, by their successful work and writ- 
ings, become nationally known and a few internationally famous. 


FuLtton County MEpIcAL SOCIETy 


That progress comes through cooperation and coordination of effort 
was early recognized by the physicians of Atlanta when they formed the 
Fulton County Medical Society which admits to its membership all 
qualified physicians in Fulton County. The Fulton County Medical 
Society is the largest county medical society in Georgia and its member- 
ship constitutes about one-third of that of the Medical Association of 
Georgia which is one of the constituent bodies of the American Medical 
Association. The Fulton County Medical Society owns its own home, 
the Academy of Medicine, located at 32 Prescott Street, N. E., where 
the general scientific meeting os of the society are held twice each month 
and where meetings of those “interested in special lines of work are held 
regularly. It maintains its own library, with a trained librarian in 
charge, so that its members may have access to the world’s medical and 
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scientific literature for the study of problems connected with the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease and other subjects of particular interest 
to its members. Its meetings might be called “clinics” where theories 
and facts, both new and old, are dissected, studied and those found good 
made available for the use of its members. Medical problems are pre- 
sented and discussed not only by the members themselves, but by many 
of the nation’s leaders in the various fields of medical practice as in- 
vited guests of the society. In fact, the Fulton County Medical Society 
has been the most important single Pct in making Atlanta the medical 
center of the Southeast. 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES 


There are 900 graduate registered nurses in Atlanta. A “graduate 
registered nurse” is one who has been examined and found properly 
qualified to enter a recognized training school for nurses, has pursued 
her three years of practical training and didactic instruction, has been 
graduated and has then been examined and licensed by the State Board 
of Examiners of Nurses for Georgia. Many nurses are employed in the 
hospitals as superintendents of nurses, assistants in the operating rooms, 
laboratories, teachers of student nurses, supervisors and for other tech- 
nical duties; many others are employed in the clinics, public health 
organizations, industrial establishments and physicians’ offices; others 
are “on call” as “private duty” nurses for the active care of the sick. 
Much of the suecess of the medical work in Atlanta as elsewhere is 
directly attributable to intelligent and efficient nursing service. Atlanta’s 
nursing service compares favorably with that found anywhere in the 
country. 

Tue Fururre or ATLANTA AS A MEDICAL CENTER 


Since Atlanta has many well equipped hospitals with clinical, x-ray 
and other laboratories, an abundance of “clinical material” in the clinics, 
an intelligent and efficient nursing service, a corps of well trained, 
studious and progressive physicians, her future as a medical center of 
ever-increasing importance is assured. A most auspicious sign for the 
not too distant future is the fact that durmg the past few years a 
large number of especially well trained and studious young physicians 
have located here for the practice of their profession. Their presence 
and good work have already furnished a powerful stimulus to all medical 
activities in Atlanta. We expect great things from them in the future. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE YOUNG MEN’S LIBRARY 


Out oF WHICH THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY GREW 


Carnegie Library 


The Young Men’s Library was organized in 1867, only three years 
after Atlanta was burnt to ashes. The suggestion came from Darwin 
G. Jones, then teller of the Georgia National Bank. Mr. Jones, HE. Y. 
Clarke and Henry Jackson called the first meeting on July 30th when 
Albert Hape, J. R. Barrick, Darwin G. Jones, C. P. Freeman, H. Y. 
Clarke, A. R. Watson, John R. Kendrick, W. H. Parkins, Henry Jack- 
son, Ed. H. Jones, W. D. Luckie and C. H. Davidge were present. J. R. 
Barrick was chairman; A. R. Watson, secretary, and Darwin G. Jones, 
Henry Jackson and HE. Y. Clarke were appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution. On Monday evening, August 20, the constitution was adopted 
for “The Young Men’s Library Association of the City of Atlanta.” 

A room was rented at three dollars a month and Colonel L. P. Grant 
started the book collection with a gift of Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 

It was a struggle to meet the expenses the first few years. Money 
was raised by a concert and a series of lectures by Admiral Semmes, 
General D. H. Hill, and Rev. R. 8S. Lamar. By 1878 the Library was 
firmly established and leading men and women took part in its activities. 
Mr. P. H. Snook recalled a game of living chess, in which Miss Kmma 
Mims and Miss Walker, afterward Mrs. H. C. Peeples, were the queens. 

For thirty-two years the Young Men’s Library continued its useful 
career without municipal support, with an income mainly from mem- 
bership dues and lectures. 

Besides furnishing books and reading rooms for the young Atlanta 
it furnished lectures by eminent men. During the presidency of W. M. 
Slaton, a notable series of lectures was given. The lecture committee, 
of which Walter G. Cooper was chairman, brought to Atlanta, under the 
auspices of the library, Henry M. Stanley, the explorer of Africa; 
Thomas Nelson Page, General Henry R. Jackson and Governor Bob Tay- 
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lor, of Tennessee, who delivered notable lectures to cultured audiences. 
In the same period University Extension lectures were delivered by 
Chancellor Wm. E. Boggs, Dr. W. H. Bocock, Dr. H. C. White, Dr. 
J. H. T. McPherson, and Professor Morris, of the University of Georgia. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE LIBRARY 


Leading citizens devoted their energies to building up the Young 

Men’s Library. They were: 
First Year 1867-68 

Henry Jackson, President, Charles P. Freeman, Secretary, 

Darwin G. Jones, Vice-President, W. D. Luckie, Jr., Treasurer. 
Second Year 1868-69 

E. Y. Clarke, President, A. L. Grant, Secretary, 

Darwin G. Jones, Vice President, W. D. Luckie, Jr., Treasurer. 
Third Year 1869-70 

Darwin G. Jones, President, Chas. H. Davidge, Secretary, 

Wm. T. Newman, Vice President, C. Herbst, Sec. and Librarian. 
Fourth Year 1870-71 


M. Henry Sisson, President, G. H. Hammond, Secretary, 

Albert Hape, Vice President, S. A. Echols, Treasurer. 
Fifth Year 1871-72 

E. F. Hoge, President, G. H. Hammond, Secretary, 

E. Y. Clarke, Vice President, Darwin G. Jones, Treasurer. 
Sixth Year 1872-73 

John H. Flynn, President, G. H. Hammond, Secretary, 

E. Y. Clarke, Vice President, John M. Harwell, Treasurer. 
Seventh Year 1873-74 

John H. Flynn, President, J. W. Chester, Secretary, 

E. Y. Clarke, Vice President, John M. Harwell, Treasurer. 
Eighth Year 1874-75 

John H. Flynn, President, J. W. Chester, Secretary, 

E. Y. Clarke, Vice President, John M. Harwell, Treasurer. 
Ninth Year 1875-76 

B. Mallon, President, C. E. Harman, Secretary, 

Henry Hillyer, Vice President, John M. Harwell, Treasurer. 


W. H. Patterson, Secretary, 
Tenth Year 1876-77 
Henry Hillyer, President, Aaron Haas, Secretary, 
B. H. Hill, Jr., Vice President, John M. Harwell, Treasurer. 
W. R. Brown, Secretary, 
Eleventh Year 1877-78 


Bo He Hill, Jr, President, W. H. Nutting, Secretary, 

D. M. Bain, Vice President, John M. Harwell, Treasurer. 
Twelfth Year 1878-79 

D. M. Bain, President, Wm. H. Nutting, Secretary, 

Julius L. Brown, Vice President, Louis Gholstin, Treasurer. 
Thirteenth Year 1879-80 

Julius L. Brown, President, C. E. Watson, Secretary. 

Louis Gholstin, Vice President, L. C. Jones, Treasurer. 


W. H. Nutting, Secretary, 


or 
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Fourteenth Year 1880-81 


Julius L. Brown, President, C. T. Watson, Secretary, 

Louis Gholstin, Vice President, Wm. H. Patterson, Treasurer. 
Fifteenth Year 1881-82 

Louis Gholstin, President, Alexander C. King, Secretary, 

Robert Lowry, Vice President, C. T. Watson, Treasurer. 
Sixteenth Year 1882-83 

Hoke Smith, President, Alexander C. King, Secretary, 


Chas. E. Harman, Vice President, C. T. Watson, Treasurer. 
Seventeenth Year 1883-84 

Chas. E. Harman, President, J. T. Orme, Secretary, 

N. P. T. Finch, Vice President, C. T. Watson, Treasurer. 
Eighteenth Year 1884-85 

N. P. T. Finch, President, Burton Smith, Secretary, 

Thos. E. Walker, Vice President, Alex. W. Smith, Treasurer. 
Nineteenth Year 1885-86 


Thomas E. Walker, President, Burton Smith, Secretary, 
ee ,Vice President, Alex. W. Smith, Treasurer. 
Twentieth Year 1886-87 
Howard Van Epps, President, Hooper Alexander, Secretary, 
M. C. Kiser, Vice President, W. T. Turnbull, Treasurer. 
Twenty-First Year 1887-88 
Howard Van Epps, President, W. M. Slaton, Secretary, 
A. H. Cox, Vice President, W. T. Turnbull, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Second Year 1888-89 
W. A. Hemphill, President, Geo. B. Forbes, Secretary, 
G. L. Chaney, Vice President, G. R. DeSaussure, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Third Year 1889-90 
G. L. Chaney, President, G. B. Forbes, Secretary, 
W. M. Slaton, Vice President, G. R. DeSaussure, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Fourth Year 1890-91 
W. M. Slaton, President, G. B. Forbes, Secretary, 
W.D. Ellis, Vice President, G. R. DeSaussure, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Fifth Year 1891-92 
W. M. Slaton, President, E. M. Mitchell, Secretary, 


F. H. Richardson, Vice President, Geo. R. DeSaussure, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Sixth Year 1892-93 


F. H. Richardson, President, E. M. Mitchell, Secretary, 

C. A. Read, Vice President, G. R. DeSaussure, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Seventh Year 1893-94 

C. A. Read, President, E. M. Mitchell, Secretary, 

Jos. Hirsch, Vice President, G. R. DeSaussure, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Eighth Year 1894-95 

G. R. DeSaussure, President, E. M. Mitchell, Secretary, 

J. R. Nutting, Vice President, M. T. LaHatte, Treasurer. 
Twenty-Ninth Year 1895-96 

G. R. DeSaussure, President, E. M. Mitchell, Secretary, 

J. R. Nutting, Vice President M. T. LaHatte, Treasurer. 

Thirtieth Year 1896-97 
J. R. Nutting, President, F. M. Scott, Secretary, 


E. M. Mitchell, Vice President, G. R. DeSaussure, Treasurer. 
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LIBRARIANS OF THE YOUNG MzN’s Library 


1867—A. L. Grant. 

1869—Charles Herbst. ' 

1877-1892—E. Bennett Chamberlin, Charles E. Harman, Allie C. 
Billups, Ida A. Field, Fannie Wallace. 

1892-1899—Anne Wallace. 

In its early days the Young Men’s Library was located at these dif- 
ferent places : 

First, on Alabama Street back of the Connally Building: then at 
the northwest corner of Broad Street and the viaduct; then at Marietta 
Street and Forsyth in the building now occupied by Ivan Allen-Marshall 
Company, including the room once occupied by Woodrow Wilson as a 
law office; later, for some years, in its own building on Decatur Street 
near Pryor, then on Marietta Street near Cone, where it remained until 
in 1899 it became the Carnegie Library, after the gift of $100,000 by 
Andrew Carnegie, later increased to $145,000. 

For some years the Young Men’s Library occupied a building of its 
own on Decatur Street, between Pryor and Ivy streets, but the time came 
when that location was found unsuitable and the directors decided to sell 
that property and buy the old Markham home on Marietta Street, at 
the corner of Cone Street, now occupied by the building known as 101 
Marietta. That lot, fronting 101 feet on Marietta and extending north- 
ward 140 feet, was purchased from the Markham estate for $40,000. 
On it was an old residence, which had to be remodeled in order to fit it 
for hbrary purposes. 

The property on Decatur Street was sold at auction in May, 1893, 
about two months before the panic, and brought $71,250. After paying 
off a loan of $13,000 the committee, headed by J. R. Nutting, was able 
to pay for the Markham house lot on Marietta Street and leave in the 
hands of the Library Association a surplus for investment after paying 
for necessary repairs and remodeling the building. 

In 1899, when W. M. Kelley, Atlanta agent of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, was a member of the board of directors, efforts were made 
through him to secure a donation from Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Carnegie thought well of the matter and agreed to give $100,000 
to the hbrary, provided the City of Atlanta would take it over and main- 
tain it as a free public library. 

Negotiations were then begun with the city and a proposition drawn 
by Mr. Nutting on behalf of the Library Association, offered to convey 
to the city its real estate, books and money on hand, provided the city 
would accept Mr. Carnegie’s gift on his terms, take over the property 
and maintain the library, beginning with an appropriation for mainte- 
nance of $5,000 the first year. 

This offer was made by the Association on condition that the Mayor 
and Council would elect twelve trustees for the library, of whom six 
should be nominated by the Young Men’s Library Association during 
the first ten years. 

The city accepted the proposition of the Library Association with 
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only one change, which was to give the association the right of nomi- 
nating six trustees for six years instead of ten. 

Before turning the property over to the city the Young Men’s Library 
Association sold ‘its property on Marietta Street at a sacrifice in that 
period of depression for $23,000, and with the $12,000 on hand bought 
the lot on Carnegie Way for $35,500 from Jonathan B. Frost. The 
Association lacked something over $1,000 of having enough money to 
pay for the new lot, but secured it from the owners of adjoining prop- 
erty so that the lot was fully paid for when conveyed to the city. 

The Young Men’s Library Association then conveyed its property 
on ee Way and its books and equipment to the city of Atlanta 
and Mr. Carnegie gave the city $100,000 for the hbrary. 

At that time Miss Anne Wallace, an able and accomplished young 
woman, was the librarian. On a trip to New York she called on Mr. 
Carnegie to discuss the hbrary with him and so impressed him with her 
account of the situation that he added $25,000 to his gift. 

With $125,000 available a building committee, headed by Thomas 
H. Martin, invited architects to submit plans for the library building 
and a number were received in the competition. 

The plans came in bearing numbers, but without names, and the com- 
mittee studied the plans without knowing what architects made them. 
The plan selected proved to be one furnished by Ackerman and Ross, 
of New York, who became the architects of the Carnegie Library Build- 
ing. Miles and Bradt were the contractors and work began which re- 
sulted in the beautiful building on Carnegie Way. 

When the building was completed all the $125,000 given by Mr. 
Carnegie had been expended and there was no money left for book stacks, 
furniture and equipment. The building committee seemed to have 
reached an impasse, but again Miss Anne Wallace came to the rescue. 
She went to New York and had another interview with Mr. Carnegie. 
At first the old man was displeased with the situation, evidently think- 
ing that there had been some extravagance by the building committee 
and he did not mince words in expressing his opinion. 

Miss Wallace was equal to the emergency. She met it calmly and 
discussed the matter with him in such a charming and reasonable way 
that his indignation subsided and before the conversation ended he 
came to the conclusion that the money had been well spent and the 
library really ought to have more money for the equipment necessary to 
efficient service, so he wound up his conversation by saying that he would 
give the library another $20,000. With this the book stacks were built 
and necessary equipment was secured and the Carnegie Library began 
its great career of usefulness. 

Under the agreement with the city the twelve trustees elected by 
the Mayor and Council were to make their own by-laws and elect their 
presiding officer, who was to be known as president or chairman of the 
Board. 

The Young Men’s Library Association held an election to select 
six trustees whom it would nominate for the first Board. The election 
was an exciting one, hotly contested, and resulted in the nomination by 
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the Association of Eugene M. Mitchell, Frederic J. Paxon, W. M. Kelley, 
J. R. Nutting, Thomas H. Martin and A. A. Meyer. At the same time 
the Mayor cml Council elected as the other trustees W. M. Slaton, H. H. 
Cabaniss, Dr. W. 8S. Elkin, T. J. Day, Julian Harris and Darwin G. 
Jones. Naturally, W. M. Kelley, who was instrumental in securing the 
gift from Mr. Carnegie, became the first president of the Board ot 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
ORGANIZED AS A City INSTITUTION IN 1899 
The Carnegie Library grew out of the Young Men’s Library, whose 
directors secured the gift from Andrew Carnegie which made the Car- 
negie Library possible. 
PRESIDENTS OF THE CARNEGIE Liprary TRUSTEES 


The other presiding officers up to 1931 have been: 


1899-1900 W. M. Kelley. 
1900-1901 A. A. Meyer. 
1901-1902 H. H. Cabaniss. 
1903-1904 J ik. utting 
1905-1906 Po a. Rasen. 
1907-1908 George P. Howard. 
1909-1910 R. L. Foreman. 
1 One O Ae W. B. Disbro. 
1913-1914 W. M. Everett. 
1915-1916 Harrison Jones. 
1917-1918 Wilham M. Perey. 
1919 J. W. Mason. 
1920 W. W. Gaines. 
1921-19232 W. W. Orr. 
Re ea Edwin L. Harling. 
6-1927 P. K. Glenn. 
ne 1929 W. C. Dumas. 
1930 Dr. R. G. Stephens. 


Tuer LIBRARIANS OF CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


1899-1908 Anne Wallace (Mrs. Max Howland). 
1908-1911 Julia Rankin (Mrs. Frank Foster). 
1911-1914 Katharine Wootten. 
1914-1915 Mrs. Percival Sneed (Mrs. Blewett Lee). 
1915-1930 ‘Tommie Dora Barker. 

1930 Jessie Hopkins. 


The growth of the Carnegie Library in 32 years has been very great. 
The city appropriation beginning with £5,000 in 1899, has increased 
until in 1931 it was $124, OB. Ae the circulation of hoo for home use 
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was 976,414 in 1930, taken out from the main library, the branch 
libraries and several schools, as follows: 


NURI e ae DN ee we we gs 489 918 
Anne Wallace Branch =. . . . . 7,528 
Deposits other than schools. . . . 391 
English Avenue Branch oe tne Pe, 63,348 
Inman Park Branch ar ee BY ees 79,459 
Oskiond’ Citys Branch 9% 9.- ys . 29,116 
SLOCUM s ae she hele tye er eh 74,898 
Stewart Avenue Branch. . . . . 35,035 
Uncles Kemuse Branch = 9: 9 "9 un: 57,007 
School Deposits VY Ps Sieg An ae 74,475 
Auburn Branch. . ae 21,304 
Booker T. Washington High School ae 13,935 

DOta eee ter ea tery ene ee 6.414. 


In addition to this, 35,548 persons were served by the reference de- 
partment, material was furnished for 274 debates, 472 special reading 
lists were compiled, and information was given by telephone in 4,087 
cases. 

The attendance in the reading room for newspapers and periodicals 
was 97,189 and 11,652 new members were received. The number of 
active members was 68,860. 

It is interesting to note that of the 976,315 books borrowed, 623,249 
were taken by adults and 353,066 by boys and girls under high school 
age. 
~ As Atlanta grows more books go out through the branch libraries. 
Of the total issued in 1930 some 379,623 went out from the branches. 

The city has invested $250,525 in library buildings, of which An- 
drew Carnegie gave $202,000, the County of Fulton, $20,000, and citi- 
zens, $5,000; a net investment of $23,525. 

For some years a Library School was maintained at Carnegie Library 
and its graduates have filled important positions in some of the best 
libraries ‘of the country. 

In September, 1930, the Library School was taken over by Emory 
University and it is now conducted by that institution. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ACTS A IN AS pA he 
Work oF THE ART ASSOCIATION AND THE HigH MuUsEUM 


iB di, dl, Jelngaensy 


J. J. HAVERTY 


The first organized effort to promote an interest in painting, sculp- 
ture and the Graphic Arts generally in Atlanta, began with an informal 
gathering which met to discuss ways and means of establishing an art 
school. This was about the year 1908. A room was rented, a teacher 
was engaged, and a few aspiring pupils were registered. The founders 
of this little school were: Mrs. Isaac 8. Boyd, Mrs. Isabel Newman 
Howard and Mrs. Samuel N. Evins. These ladies being sufficiently 
encouraged in this project, called a meeting at Mrs. Evins’ residence 
on Fourteenth Street some time in 1904 and formally organized the 
Atlanta Art Association. Mr. Samuel N. Evins was instructed to draw 
up a charter, which was filed November 17th of that year. The charter 
was granted in June, 1905. 
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Mrs. Isaac S. Boyd was elected president. During the next two 
years two art exhibits were brought to Atlanta, which displayed the work 
of such men as Chase and Alexander. Later on, a school was established. 
Mr. Ed Alfriend tendered the use of a large room in a building which 
stood on Peachtree Street at the head of Luckie Street. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Haviland Osgood of Chicago were engaged as instructors. 

This school was in operation two or three years, when financial 
difficulties rendered continuation impossible. This did not halt associa- 
tion activities, however. Art exhibits were held at various places in the 
city; travelling exhibits were secured and hung in vacant store buildings, 
or in club rooms, but it was only the unselfish interest of the few that 
kept alive the feeble flame of art. 

Thus matters continued until about the year 1916, when several 
events occurred that spurred a livelier interest in art. Lucius Perry 
Hills, who had been somewhat of a writer and artist, left a bequest of 
$10,000 to the association as a nucleus for a building fund, or for any 
furtherance of the association purposes. About the same time, annual 
exhibits by local artists were enhanced in interest by the award of a gold 
prize in the sum of fifty dollars by Mrs. Samuel M. Inman, which prize 
continued to be a teature as long as the exhibits were held. Other 
prizes were announced later, and these yearly events proved to be highly 
stimulating to local aspirants of the brush. 

In May, 1915, the Stone Mountain Memorial project was dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies, and while this project was never carried to 
completion, it served to create outside interest in Atlanta as the setting 
of the largest art enterprise ever contemplated in the South. 

With the Lucius Perry Hills bequest came the hope that additional 
funds would be made available for a building, and this objective became 
paramount with the association. Expert advice was solicited, plans were 
drawn and sites were discussed. The most obvious location was on 
public land, and the city was asked to set aside a site in Piedmont Park 
for an art museum. 

In 1924 the Park Committee of the City Council voted land for a 
museum site in Piedmont Park, which was never used. 

In 1924 an added impetus was given the art movement in Atlanta by 
the announcement that the Grand Central Art Galleries of New York 
would hold an exhibit at the Biltmore Hotel. This magnificent display 
of the country’s best art had been arranged by J. J. Haverty and the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. Nothing like this exhibit had ever been 
seen in Atlanta. The public response was enthusiastic and the support 
elicited prompted a return of a similar exhibit in 1925. A large number 
of prominent American artists, both painters and sculptors, came with 
these exhibitions and lectures were given by the artists to attentive 
audiences. 

As a result of this awakening in art circles, the Art Association 
reaped an unexpected reward for its perseverance. Mrs. Joseph Madison 
High announced early in 1926 that she desired to present to the city of 
Atlanta her former home at 1262 Peachtree Street, N. E., for an art 
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museum. In order to make this gift, Mrs. High had to repurchase the 
property from the present owner to whom she had previously sold it. Her 
first offer was in the form of a bequest, but she later changed this— 
after repurchasing—to an outright deed of gift, naming all of the citizens 
of Atlanta as the recipients, and designating the Atlanta Art Association 
as the administrator of the gift. 

On the 8th day of May, 1926, at a meeting in the directors’ room of 
the Fulton National Bank the formal offer of the property to the city 
was made and accepted and the High Museum of Art became a welcome 
addition to the public institutions of Atlanta. 

The property was immediately turned over to the Art Association 
as administrator and the formal opening of the museum was held the 
following October, the event being marked by the third exhibit of the 
Grand Central Art Galleries of New York. 

During the administration of Mr. J. Carroll Payne as President of 
the association in 1926-1927, a few generous citizens of Atlanta and 
other friends, including Mr. William Randolph Hearst of New York, 
who gave $5,000, made subscriptions toward a permanent endowment 
fund to the amount of $74,000, this fund at the present time being in 
trust, the income only to be used for the purposes of the art gallery. 

One thousand, one hundred public-spirited citizens of Atlanta have 
since shown their interest in this gallery of art by contributing paid 
memberships. 

The operation of the museum has been carried forward by the officers 
of the Art Association ever since. 

In 1927 an art school with competent instructors was organized and 
has been continuously conducted ever since. In this school students are 
prepared for the fine arts and for commercial art, illustrating, designing 
and painting. At this time a department in sculpture has been added 
to the school. 

In 1927 an addition to the museum was 
gallery. 

In January, 1928, J. R. McKinney was appointed director of the 
museum and school. He continued as such until May, 1929, when he 
was succeeded by Lewis Palmer Skidmore, the present incumbent. 

To name those who have forwarded the fortunes of the Atlanta Art 
Association in its checkered vicissitudes, would be to name its active 
membership, of which space does not permit. It is proper, however, to 
cite the names of the few who, with unflagging persistence, brought the 
homeless waif of Art to its present shrine and abode, 

The charter members were: Mrs, Isaac 8S. Boyd, Mrs. Edward T. 
Brown, Mrs. Haralson Bleckley, Mrs. Frank E. Calloway, Mrs. Samuel 
Nesbit Evins, Mrs. Thornton Marve, Mrs. Roby Robinson, Mrs. Isabel 
Newman Howard and Mrs. Walter A. Taylor. 

After the granting of the charter a membership drive secured three 
hundred names. Others prominent among the association membership 
during these activities were: Mrs. gta 8. Gilbert, Mrs. E. W. Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Van Harlingen, Mr. C. B. Bidwell, Mrs. Samuel M. 
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Inman, Mrs. Helen May Jerome, J. J. Haverty, J. Carroll Payne, Mrs. 
Richard W. Johnston, Robert C. Alston, John W. Grant, Mrs. Albert 
Thornton and Robert L. Foreman. 

At the present time the officers of the association are: Mr. Walter 
C. Hill, President; Mr. Charles Loridans and Mrs. Floyd W. McRae, 
Jr., Vice-Presidents; Mr. J. J. Haverty, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees; Mr. Robert F. Maddox, Treasurer; Mr. Dameron Black, As- 
sistant ‘Treasurer, and Mr. Lewis Palmer Skidmore, Director. 

The members of the present Executive Committee are: Mr. Charles 
Loridans, Mr. Beverly M. DuBose, Mr. J. L. Edwards, Mr. Thomas K. 
Glenn, Mr. E. P. McBurney, Mr. Herbert D. Oliver, Mr. Robert L. Fore- 
man, and Mr. N. Baxter Maddox. 

Notable additions to the collection of paintings, sculpture and other 
works of art have been made by members and non-resident art patrons 
and friends. One of the most important paintings in the museum is 
the “Daughters of Darius IIT before Alexander,” an eighteenth century 
painting by Tiepolo, generously donated by Mr. Samuel Henry Kress 
of New York. 

One organization composed of public-spirited citizens of Atlanta, be- 
ing especially interested in the development and enlargement of the 
collection of paintings and sculpture, have organized as “The Atlanta 
Friends of Art,” and from the funds accumulated by this organization 
have been purchased a number of excellent pictures. 

The work of an art association should be to prepare the way for 
Art, to lay the foundation of art appreciation, to encourage the study of 
art, and general interest in it, and to cooperate with all social, industrial, 
educational and commercial interests in the community. 

The object of art is not to give pleasure, as many are apt to assume, 
but to express the highest spiritual realities. Art teaches us to know 
and to understand ourselves. It is an appeal to the instinct of communion 
in man. We recognize one another by the echoes it awakens in us which 
we transmit to others by our enthusiasm, and which resound in the 
deeds of man throughout all generations, even when those generations 
may not suspect it. Art is not only delightful. It is necessary. 

“Art is as old as the human race. Since the dawn of time men have 
earved and painted—have moulded material substances into living forms 
which we call Art. And Art, being immemorial, is rich beyond measure, 
so rich indeed that the sum of its achievement is no longer within the 
grasp of any one mind.” 

Atlanta should be counted among other cities of the South as a city 
of people knowing the value of, and appreciating the greatness and the 
advantages afforded by a gallery of art. As a city growing in impor- 
tance, in wealth, and in a desire for the things of beauty, we must 
continue the development of our standards of culture. We need the art 
museum as an important part of our civic development, as we need the 
services of the library, of our schools and of our colleges. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


CHURCHES AND CHURCH WORK IN FULTON COUNTY 


BEGINNING WitH FourTEEN Members WHEN Mount GILEAD CHURCH 
Was ORGANIZED IN 1824, THEY Have 152,000 MEMBERS IN 
More THAN 300 CHuRCHES—INOREASING THREE 
Times AS Fast as POPULATION 


Union Sunpay ScHoons AND A Unton CuurcH IN THE Harty Days 


DENOMINATIONAL COOPERATION AND Goop Witt From THE First 


The Indians had hardly ceded their land in this county to the State 
when white men began to organize churches here. 


The first churches organized in Fulton County (then DeKalb), 
of which we have authentic record, were Mt. Gilead Methodist, organ- 
ized near Ben Hill in 1824, and Utoy Baptist, organized a mile west 
of Fort McPherson the same year. 


As Rev. Wm. Parks preached to a group of Methodists at the home 
of John M. Smith in 1824, friendly Indians stood outside looking in 
at the windows and listening to the sermon with satisfaction. 

The next church, Mount Zion Methodist, was organized at the 
present location south of Atlanta on Stewart Avenue a mile and a half 
north of Hapeville in 1828, by Rev. James Mangum, Aaron Knight, 
William Avery, John Evans and Thomas Ward. Services were first 
held there in a log house, built for a schoolhouse, and Aaron Knight, 
a farmer, preached there. In 1828 Rev. James Mangum, a grandfather 
of Sheriff Wheeler Mangum, preached at Mt. Zion, where a church was 
under erection. 

The first house of worship in Atlanta built for the purpose was a 
one-room house built in 1845 at the intersection of North Pryor and 
Houston Streets, where St. Luke’s Church afterwards stood. It was a 
union church with a union Sunday School, to which all denominations 
contributed, and all participated in the services until the different 
denominations were able to build churches of their own. 
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FuLtron’s CHurcHEs In 1931 


Starting with fourteen members in a log house in 1824, the churches 
of Fulton County grew through peace and war, prosperity and depres- 
sion, until they had in 1931 more than three hundred white and colored 
churches, with 152,000 members, using property worth fourteen millions 
and contributing two millions a year to church work and missions. 


It is a well organized, well led and active army of workers for the 
good of their fellow men, led by ten thousand capable officers, includ- 
ing ministers, superintendents and teachers of Sunday Schools, officers 
of young people’s and women’s societies, deacons, elders, stewards, and 
vestrymen, and they are still growing at the rate of 12 percent a year— 
three times the increase of population. 

Detailed reports received from 141 white churches show that their 
increase of members in 1930 was 11.93 percent, against a ten-year 
increase of 37 percent, or 3.7 percent a year in Fulton County’s popu- 
lation. 

A source of their vigor appears in the fact that Sunday Schools 
have a total exceeding 80,000, which is nearly the same as the enroll- 
ment of the public schools of Atlanta and Fulton County in 1931. 


In the early months of 1931 much time and care were devoted to 
securing accurate information from the churches of this county and 
in reply to questionnaires sent out, followed by letters and telephone 
inquiries, reports were received from more than three hundred white and 
negro churches. Most of the white churches gave detailed reports from 
which interesting features are given. The reports of the negro churches, 
though not in full detail, were from the most authentic sources and are 
believed to be very near the facts. 

Briefly, the reports show 96,000 members of white and 56,000 
members of negro churches. These 152,000 church members, white and 
negro, are 47.7 percent, almost half the county population of 318,587 
and one percent above the average of the State and the United States. 


The negro membership is 55.3 percent, more than half the popu- 
lation, exceeding the average of negro membership to population in the 
state and the United States. 

The white membership of 96,000 against a white population of 
217,001 is 44.2 percent, about the same as the average for white church 
membership in the State, and two percent under the average of the 
white membership of the United States. 
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First church of First Baptists. 


Upper left—First meeting house in Atlanta. Upper right 
Bottom—Harly Presbyterian Church. 
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SUMMARY oF Revorts From CiturcHes 
Of the white church members 84,429 were reported by 141 Protes- 
tant churches, with fuller detail than we have from other churches. 


These interesting facts are shown for those churches: 


Membership Se ae Says nono ase 
Increase 1930 ) OPS a wo ae, LOLOD 
In Sunday School ee Pe Oe Ver es ets 68,442 
sunday School Peachers . . . .' . 4,100 
In Young People’s Societies. . . . 9,861 
In Women’s Societies 3 5) tee wilaveten 


Raised and spent in 1930 on Cire work $1,693,556 


From the best information obtainable, the Catholic churches of 
Atlanta have 6,000 members, the Greek churches 375 and the Jews 
1,600. As the Jews, under their patriarchal system only count heads 
of families as church members, although the whole family attends 
services, their membership of 1,600 alk; represents about 4,500 persons 
when counted on the basis Bietomtary among the Gentiles. 


These figures make a total of 95,304 members, with several churches 
from which definite information has not been secured. Their members 
will bring the total of white churches to about 96,000. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE REPORTS 


While the ratio of white church members to population is less than 
that of the negroes, their ratio of increase is fifty per cent greater, 11.93 
per cent for white members to eight per cent for negroes. 

The Sunday Schools reported by 141 white Protestant churches are 
74 per cent of the church membership, while the negro Sunday Schools, 
with 15,917 pupils, are 27 per cent of the church members. 

Likewise the enrollment in Young People’s Societies and Women’s 
Societies is much larger in white churches, for example: 


White Negroes 
Sunday Schools . ee 3h 15,197 
Young People’s Societies. . 9,861 1,674 
Women’s Societies . . . 15,361 TA27 


Similar items, unreported by other churches, would increase these 
figures. 

It is interesting to compare the rate of increase in membership dur- 
ing 1930 with the contribution per member during that year. 

A summary of reports by the white churches of sixteen denominations 
shows these results of their church work in 1930 
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INCREASE CoMPARED WirH GIFts 


Increase of members Gifts per member 
Per cent 
Baptists peer aes AE $16.23 
Wiest ot Os gee a 
Présbyterianss 955 7, 2) i es ebOLo? 33.39 
JOpIscopaliaiicns |) ess aan ane 8.18 23.36 
Christians ~ eee we Sree RAID 
Church of Christ ee LOE) 19.04 
Conetesational) 20) sh keke memmerelc eC) 11.39 
Elolinescty sapwy 20 ea ecm colette 12.20 
Climeln or Gael o so 26 oc « 3.17 2oAl 
\Wiohdaverewae f Sane 8d 7 Be ea) 16.91 
Greeks. 5 oe LB 32.00 
Seventh Day Adventists. 7.20 113.80 
Christian and Missionary hea: 15.40 25.85 
Latter’ Day Saimts 9 6.25 3.75 
Unitarians Pe: 2D 


It appears from the reports of individual churches, as well as those 
of denominations, that the increase of church membership does not de- 
pend on the amount of money contributed. Large increase of member- 
ship occurs with both large and small gifts, and the same is true of 
small increase. There have been very large increases of membership in 
churches where the people have small average incomes and the gifts are 
relatively small. On the contrary, in some well-to-do-churches, where 
the gifts are large, the increase is relatively small. 

It is worthy of note that the Seventh Day Adventists, who have to 
make their living in a five-day week and are not a rich people, gave 
far more per member than any other denomination. Naturally it is sur- 
prising to find that their increase was only 7.2 per cent—little more 
than half the average. 

By denominations the reports of 141 churches giving full details are 
summarized as follows : 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Sunday Young 


No. Church Members Increase School People Women Budget 
AGM Bal Ul St ieee eee eee 33,317 4,686 26,545 4,814 5,146 $ 540,827 
SOME VLethiod Stam ene 29,195 2,914 20,984 2,901 5,233 514,976 


2 ee tes yiteni cn ern 10,158 1,091 8,749 1,096 2,844 341,600 


Gm LDIScoOpali anu cee 4,972 407 2,283 333 999 116,179 
Si Chincttan see eee 2,785 442 2,226 325 758 69,500 
3) (Congremationall ssn 316 36 105 20 70 11,700 
Ome ChunehmoteChitis aa 1,050 170 ClO Rie eee 20,000 
Ames tere eee eee eee 724 154 627 88 173 18,408 
2 AClovvawolny wl (C@@h ce 252 8 280 50 40 5,900 
Ou LOMn essere ce eee 336 fal 258 60 12 4,100 
Lees Unitarian aa eee OG secs cen 60 40 26 7,230 
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PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN CrruRCHES—Continued 


Sunday Young 


No. Church Members Increase School People Women Budget 
1 Seventh Day Adventist........ 292 21 275 54 25 33,233 

1 Christian and Missionary 
Aan Cees ee ee 325 50 240 BOS Veer 8,403 
I Latter Day Saints............... 400 25 200 50 35 1,500 
14] 84,429 10,075 63,442 9,861 15,361 $1,693,556 


NEGRO CHURGIES 


Sunday Young 

Members Increase School Teachers People Women Budget 
ISOmBaptistee ewe 32,867 1,928 7,000 742 3,000 2,000 $142,000 
Methodist A. M. E.............. 15,742 2,000 5,000 425 3,000 2,000 150,000 
Methodist M. E. .............. 4,062 151 =-1,476 130 (Ose Oy wats oe 15,000 
Methodist C. M. E............. 2,014 206 912 62 409 200 20,000 
Presbyterians: = ee 150 23, 250 60 2A a ee 
Episcop alae oe 70 18 35 25 Ee eer 249 
Tutheranws ese 100 dl 89 30 eee eevee mee 600 
Congregational —.......... 530 44 150 25 ‘5 5,600 
Churchwotes God eer 105 19 65 60 Oh Seana 1,250 
Holinescmee ee eke eee 130 24 45 36 LO ewes 820 
Seventh Day Adventists... 170 14 150 58 AO} eee 4,900 
Evangelical Christian ..... 75 15 25 21 2) cae 150 


56,015 4,449 15,197 1,674 7,427 4,200 $340,569 


Tur VALUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY 


The value of church property reported by fifteen denominations of 
white churches is $11,099,050 : 


apie alee eee ee a, ees, (00 
IWieeaveiey =8=6 5 6 6 8 & 4 2,816,550 
FCA VLCMIOM es la 5 a gee est a) 8% 2.239500 
JEDISCODAl Mat seEe yc = ys ee) be 1,091,300 
Christian : Ly, Yau eo ee 845,000 
Church of Ohvet, rare fe Sis nee 65,000 
Canerevamonalv, "2 =. « 262,000 
Lutheran ee errs rh iG 134,000 
Church ot God. 9% "5.97 2) 5 9% -& 43,500 
Holiness fon era ; ; 17,000 
Unitarian SPR «2 oe 100,000 
Seventh Day Adventists. . . . 32,000 
Latter Day Saints ‘ eee 70,000 
Christian and Missionary iivemee 3 ? 32,000 

$11,014,050 
@icckcaeeeeewo an se Pk a peek 85,000 


$11,099,050 
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This does not include the chureh property of Catholics and Jews, 
which was not reported. It would bring the total to about twelve mil- 
lions. 

VALUE oF Necro CHurcH PROPERTY 


Reports of Negro churches estimate the value of their property as 
follows: 


Bapristee sea Pee 3) UU UW oi als 
Methodist A. M. E. Sen 610,000 
Methodist M. H. . : 5 2 : . 254,700 
Methodist C. M. E. th) ee eee ee 102,000 
Other Denominations . : z : : 40,000 

$1,862,636 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


The early history of the First Baptist Church is taken mainly from 
Wallace P. Reed’s History and the historical address of Colonel B. F. 
Abbott, a prominent member of the church, delivered at the Semi-Cen- 
tennial exercises in 1898 

The earliest move toward organizing a Baptist Church in Atlanta 
was taken in January, 1847, when Rev. D. G. Daniel, a missionary of 
the Georgia Baptist Convention, began his labors in Atlanta. With 
$350 given by citizens, and $100 from the Baptist Convention, he bought 
for $130 the lot on which the United States Post Office now stands, and 
at once proceeded to erect a house of worship there. In January, 1848, 
a Presbytery composed of the Rev. B. M. Sanders, Rev. John L. Dagg 
and Rev. Parker M. Rice, constituted the First Baptist Church of At 
lanta. Following are the names of the seventeen original members: 
Rev. D. G. Daniel, Benjamin F, ke John L. Jones, W. C. Hughes, 
John N. Jones, Mary J. Daniel, E. C. Daniel, Mary Bozeman, Mary 
S. Rhodes, Martha J. Davis, Metings Rape, Elizabeth Moody, Martha 
Jones, Elizabeth Shurburne, Susanna White, Mary Hughes, and Lydia 
C. Clarke. 

The house of worship, a plain structure of wood, was ready for use 
in a few months, and was dedicated on July 5, 1848. Under the pastorate 
of Mr. Daniel, the church soon became self-supporting. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. A. M. Spalding, who remained with the church about a 
year and a half, and was sucreeded by Rev. W. H. Robert, who con- 
tinued as pastor until October 1854. 

In August preceding Mr. Robert’s retirement letters were granted to 
nineteen persons, who formed the Second Baptist Church of Atlanta. 

When the church was first organized it used for baptisms a pool 
supphed with water by the Walton Spring at the corner of Spring and 
James Streets, and the congregation occupied the hillsides overlooking 
the spring to see the ordinance administered, 

The services were conducted at first without instrumental music and 
when some of the members brought in a melodeon there was so much 
objection that the instrument was removed. 
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1—Old Baptist Church, 1882. 2—-Alabama Street, 1882. 


In those early days negro slaves were members of the church and sat 
in the gallery. At communion the deacons served them after serving 
the white people. Negro preachers held forth in the church study after- 
noon and sometimes white preachers officiated. In 1864 Frank Ponder, 
a negro slave, was ordained a Baptist minister in this church and Dr. 
Wm. T. Brantley presided. 

The church, from its small beginning in 1847, grew to a member- 
ship of 1,250 by the time of its Semi-Centennial in 1898. By the year 
1900, in the pastorate of Dr. W. W. Landrum the church had outgrown 
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its house of worship and the encroachment of business made it advisable 
to move. The lot at the corner of Walton, which cost $130 in 1848, 
was sold to the United States Government for a postoffice for $170,000 
and a lot at the corner of Peachtree and Cain Streets was bought for 
$40,000 and a stone church of Norman Gothic design was erected on it. 
The dedication sermon was preached by Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, a former 
pastor, on June 3rd, 1906. 

Dr. Landrum’s ministry was a period of great growth for the church. 
He was greatly beloved and his influence for good extended through the 
whole city, 

In 1909 he resigned the pastorate and went to the Broadway Baptist 
Church at Louisyv ille, Ky. 

He was succeeded by Dr. C. W. Daniel, who served the church until 
1928, when he went to Richmond. 

The chureh worshipped in the edifice at the corner of Peachtree and 
Cain Streets until 1928, and there was so much growth in those 22 years 
that there was not sufficient room for the Sunday School. In 1928 an 
offer for the church and lot was received from the Peters Land Com- 
pany and was accepted, the church receiving a four-acre lot on Peachtree 
Street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, with a large sum in cash. The 
offer in cash and land was estimated at $750,000. 

Dr. Daniel was succeeded as pastor in 1928 by Dr. Ellis A. Fuller, 
under whose leadership the church has enjoyed further growth. With the 
sale of its house of worship at Peachtree and Cain streets the church 
began to prepare for the erection of the great edifice which it now uses, 
which includes a great auditorium, seating 1,800 persons, seven assem- 
bly rooms, a large social hall, dining room, church parlor and 75 class 
rooms, with a total seating capacity of 6,280 in the whole plant. 

A beautiful feature of the church is the great organ presented by 
the family of the late W. W. Orr as a memorial to him. 


THe Pastors 


Following is a list of the pastors of this church from its organi- 
zation : 

Rev. D. G. Daniel, from January, 1848, to April, 1850. 

Rev. D. G. Daniel and Rev. A. M. Spalding, from April, 1850 to 

April, 1851 

Rey. ‘A. M. Spalding, from April, 1851, to October, 1851. 

Rev. W. A. Robert, from October, 1851, to October, 1854. 

Rev. T. U. Wilkes, from October, 1854, to December, 1856. 

Rey. H. Williams, from December, 1856, to March, ae 

Rey. A. 'T. Holmes, from Mareh, 1858, to August, 1859. 

Rev. T. U. Wilkes, from October, 1859, to March, 1861. 

Rev. H. C. Hornady, from March, 1861, to March, 1867. 

Rey. R. W. Fuller, from February, 1868, to December, 1870. 

Rev. E. W. Warren, from April, 1871, to February, 1876. 

Rev. D. W. Gwin, from June, 1876, to June, 1884. 

Rey. J. B. Hawthorne, from July, 1884, to February, 1889. 

Rey. Reuben Jeffreys, from April, 1889, to September, 1889. 
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Rey. J. B. Hawthorne, from October, 1889, to May, 1896. 
Rey. W. W. Landrum, from September, 1896, to June, 1909, 
Rey. Chas. W. Daniel, from July, 1909, to December, 1927. 
Rev. Edwin M. Poteat, from January, 1928, to August, 1928. 
Rey. Ellis A. Fuller, from September 1, 1928, to date. 


Tren OFFICERS 


The present officers of the church are: 
Ellis A. Fuller, D. D., Pastor. 


ee SP ASIC USO eee eee eA eet de ae 'l'reasurer. 

LS AD HUB ee NGO Glee Abate tear oft NR ta 8 Ree ee ani ciai tae te Clerk. 

CeO a Lie MC ae a ha CA aa Financial Secretary. 

S Kolar NEY Ye Weyiennl nity ecommerce earners Minister of Musie. 

MieseCordeha Browi... 2. Church Missionary. 

Mise ielen: Waddie =... 2.3. Pastor’s Secretary. 

Boarp or DEAcons 

Vote ey ACL Teh ae elie eee 2 Mt at eae el eee Chairman. 

CS AE NOT at oe Ah At eee ee! Vice-Chairman. 

Nisley lb sll et nie Se uGle sents See eae eRe ea Secretary. 
R. B. Adair T. F. Cathcart Jalsa, Joe yao 
J. O. Anderson I. L. Crawford i. S. Lammers 
J. F. Arthur Lib. Davis: W. A. Parker 
L. G. Baggett Jd. F. Durrett H. M. Price 
B. B. Barnett G. T. Marechmont i. 8. Thompson 
Marcus W. Beck. J. B. Franklin Clifford Walker 
S. R. Lemon T. J. Gann W. G. Wellborn 
Eugene R. Black Geo. L. Hamrick N. H. Williams 
F. D. Burge J. H. Jordan W. H. Zachry 

Baptist Youna PEOPLE’s UNIoNn 
d SYS mol Cig ako en we 2 ae, Cia rea eae ae Sie ce ee Pe President, Union No. 1 
ROU ley VG atest cue ace ee cee ee President, Union No. 2 
SO Tne) eI inna aT ap ek ee AR EE ae. ts teat. ee eA ee Director 
Mies. Caobel MWVilitainisse se on Ace ete es ee ko General Secretary 
Baprist Aputt UNION 
GOGO WCE K Le yiageat Petes see neh oe a See de eB ars acne ach President 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Cremona soy DSTI GOT OI tee ees stereo ee Jn E,, Durrett 
PANGS OGiae MOU ENN CTLOOT bc ne eases cae, See see F. D. Burge 
eG y BTU sy 2165124 1H ah Re ee oe ew err me eee rere B. B. Barnett 
Smpentmpencent Adit. Departments ce eee een Bye, Bugs 
Superintendent Young People’s Division..................-........ I. L. Crawford 
Superintendent Intermediate Department... Miss Bessie Patterson 
Superintendent Junior Department................-..-.--.---- Miss Cordelia Brown 
Superintendent Primary Department.................... Miss Janet Stanley 
Superintendent Beginners’ Department............... Miss Elizabeth Silvey 


Superintendent Cradle Roll Department.............. Miss J. Holmes Jordan 
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Women’s Misstonary UNION 


Presidéttt. 2242 ee Mrs. J. M. Staples 
Pirste Vides residents sss n cs ees Mrs. John T. Thompson 
Second Vice-President. 2.2.25 Mrs. J. H. Coin 
Third Vice-President. selhicnkncet age ee Mrs. B. L. Bugg 
Recording (Seeretar yo: .2e sae Mrs. Fuller Mynatt 
Correspondime Secretar yt. eee eee ee ee ee _.Mrs. F. D. Burge 


THE SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH 


The Second Baptist Church, organized in 1854, is the mother of 
ten Baptist aoe and the organization of the Georgia Baptist Or- 
phans’ Home was due to the long ‘continued efforts of a group of womeli 
in this church, led by Mrs. Harvey Hatcher. 


Its pastors have been leaders among Southern Baptists and one of 
them, Dr. John E. White, has been President of the Geor gia Baptist 
Convention. 

This church may also be called the Mother of Statesmen, for in- 
cluded in its membership have been men who made history and served 
their city and State in high and honorable offices. 

They include three United States Senators, four Governors of Geor- 
gia, two members of the Supreme Court, six Judges of the Superior 
Court, ten Mayors of Atlanta, a Chancellor of the University of Georgia, 
and a President of the Georgia School of Technology, besides many 
who served in the Legislature, the City Council and other important 


offices. 


In business and professional life members of this church have held 
leading positions in the community and the State. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE CHURCH 

Some of the daughters of the Second Baptist Church are: 

Immanuel Baptist Church. 

Woodward Avenue Baptist Church. 

The Baptist Tabernacle. 

Central Baptist Church. 

Jones Avenue Baptist Church. 

Temple Baptist Church. 

Glenn Street Baptist Church. 

Capitol Avenue Baptist Church. 

Capitol View Baptist Church. 

McDonald Mission. 

In 1902 the Woodward Avenue Mission was organized with Dr. W. E. 
Campbell as Superintendent. 

In 1903 the McDonald Mission was organized. 
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Mintstrers From Tris Cuurcu 


Dr. John EK. White and Judge George Hillyer, in an article pub- 
lished on the fiftieth anniversary of the Second Baptist Church, men- 
tioned these ministers as having gone out of this church: 


Drazat. Coay Rev. W. B. McGarity 

Dr. Jos. A. Wynne Rey. J. L. Oxford 

Rev. H. C. Buckholz rev. W. A. Johnson 

Then follow the names of ministers who h rave held membership here : 
Henry Holcombe Tucker F. H. Kerfoot 

Shaler G. Hillyer Harvey Hatcher 

F. M. Haygood Dr. Malcolm McGregor 

Tsaae Taylor Tichenor Dr. James B. Taylor 


LEADING MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH 


These have been members: 


osepiin Wi. BLO wile poche oe oo een Governor and U. 8. Senator 
Nicceplir oie dere es er re ee Re ee Governor and U. 8. Senator 
Veulemans (GeOr Oe went A ete her oe een! Or SRE hae ee are U.S. Senator 
ioe) ok WIG ine errant at ee aye do sauler: Sa ee. eee soVernor 
PGT S aN Al ATMO Ca cee eee ay ke. A She seat Rye earner tee cee ees Mace Governor 
Judge Beverly Evans Judge John T. Clarke 
Judge Samuel Lumpkin Judge John D. Pope 
Judge George Hillyer Judge John D. Cunningham 
Judge W. D. Ellis Henry Hillyer 
Judge John T. Pendleton Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Connally 
Judge Marshall J. Clarke Mrs. Lucy L. Olive 


A. D. Adair and family, and many others. 
These Mayors of Atlanta were members of the Second Baptist 
Church: 


Benjamin F. Bomar...............- 1849 eee elem @ kee oe 1873-75-76 
Wali anne SS ito ee 1854 George Hillyer_-_.............. 1885-86 
Jared LW hitaker: 23-2 6.5: 1861 J ol tT eG VOminieas sve eee 1889-90 
sMicosaitiie A st) BIVTOS cede. cceence ce 1872 Porneirs Kai eee ese eos 1895-96 

Two other Mayors, whose wives were members, attended this church. 


They were: 
Johnathan Norcross, 1851, and Luther J. Glenn, 1858-59. 
The membership has included important civic leaders, of practically 
every civic body. 
OUTLINE or CHURCH HIsToRY 


The Second Baptist Church was constituted September 1, 1854, 
when the following nineteen members of the First Baptist Church were 
dismissed at their own request to organize the new church: B. F. Bomar, 
Ira O. McDaniel, P. E. McDaniel, J. M. Myers, T. B. Vesey, James 
Oglesby, W. Richardson, F. H. Coleman, Mr. and Mrs. Francis aN Lip- 
iheein Sarah BE. L. Bomar, N. B. McDaniel, R. Myers, A. Wells, R. J. 
McDaniel, M. Oglesby, C. I. McDaniel, E. Sherburn and E. Richard- 
son. A lot where the present church stands was purchased and a build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $14,000. 
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Great LEADERS 


The first pastor was Reverend Charles M. Irwin, who served a year, 
and retired because of domestic affliction. He was followed by Rey- 
erend T. U. Wilkes and then the church building was completed and 
dedicated. He was followed by Reverend John T. Clarke, whose suc- 
cessor, Dr. Wm. ‘Tl’. Brantley, served from 1861 to 1871. 

During Dr. Brantley’s ministry the church building was enlarged 
and repaired, and the Third, Fourth and Fifth Baptist churches were 
organized, 

Dr. A. T. Spalding succeeded Dr. Brantley and served from 1871 to 
1881, through one of the most consecrated ministries the church has 
ever had. Under his leadership there was a constant revival among the 
members, and the Capitol Avenue, Glenn Street and Temple Baptist 
churches were organized. 

Dr. Henry McDonald was pastor from 1882 to 1900. During that 
period the present building was erected at a cost of over $100,000. 
Dr. McDonald’s pastorate stands out as one of the high peaks in the 
religious life of the Second Baptist Church and the City of Atlanta. 
He was honored and beloved by the entire community, including 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and Gentiles. 

Dr. John E. White succeeded Dr. McDonald and served as pastor 
from January 1, 1901, to August 1, 1915. Coming from North Caro- 
lina as a young man he became not only a leader in the church and 
Christian life, but a dynamic force in the civic life of the community. 
During his ministry the Bible School building was erected. 

Dr. White’s successor was Dr. Henry Alford Porter. During Dr. 
Porter’s ministry the present organ was built and paid for. His min- 
istry was in keeping with those of his predecessors and he was beloved 
as few pastors have been. 

Dr. Porter was succeeded by Reverend Carter Helm Jones. Dr. 
Jones’ ministry was a notable one and he was considered one of the 
most accomplished and eloquent preachers in the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Dr. Jones was succeeded by Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, who accepted 
the pastorate April 1, 1929. 


Tue Boarp or Deacons 


The Board of Deacons in 1931 was composed of these members : 


F. S. Etheridge, Chairman. Howard Davis. 

A. De Adair. John R. Dickey. 
H. L. Alexander. Wee BaDwy all 
Clarence J. Bloodworth. PoAsieoli 

Moi Brittain, Hugh R. Fischer. 
W. R. Brown. G. S. Lowndes, Sr. 
W. E. Campbell, Sr. J. T. Killebrew. 
G. W. Cooper. J. S. McCullough. 
Kenneth Cooper. Fred W. Patterson. 


J. G. Dodson. 12, dio Ieper 
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DD. PR. Darrington. EK. M. Scott. 

Stacy Darrington. Gordon G. Singleton. 
C. C. Wayne. J. S. Spalding. 

J. J. Williamson. S. A, Swann. 

W. H. Williamson. De odd. 

W. B. Willingham, Jr. J. J. Vogel. 

Je Wirieht. Lc A. Witherspoon. 


The Superintendent Kmeritus of the Bible School is John S. Spald- 
ing and R. B. Mayfield is the active Superintendent. 

Herbert Whidby is director of the B. Y. P. U. and Eley Graham and 
Kenneth Cooper are associates. ; 

Mrs. Frances Brown Chase is President Emeritus and Mrs. J. D. Cro- 
mer president of the Woman’s Missionary and Benevolent Society. 

Dr. Poteat was succeeded by Dr. Ryland Knight, the present pastor. 
During his pastorate the Second Baptist Church was combined with the 
Ponce de Leon Baptist Church and moved to a new site on Peachtree 
Road near Buckhead. 

Mrs. F. J. Paxon was for years president of the Business Woman’s 
League. The business affairs of the church are in the hands of an ex- 
ecutive committee of twelve, headed by Frederick W. Patterson. 

The Bible classes have been taught by Dr. M. L. Brittain, Colonel 
Frederic J. Paxon, Mrs. Samuel Lumpkin, Mrs. John S. Spalding, He WwW. 
Rhorer, H. Lawson Alexander, and Mrs. J. S. McCullough. 

The total amount received and expended by the church in 1930 was 
$46,165.96. 


THE WEST END BAPTIST CHURCH 


For much of the information which follows the Historian is indebted 
to Mr. C. H. Hazelwood, Secretary of the Berean Class, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. 8. Y. Jameson, widow of Dr. S. Y. Jameson; Mrs. R. O. 
Kerlin and Miss Agnes Pritchard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. EK. O. 
Pritchard: 

The West End Baptist Church was organized in Dunn’s Chapel on 
Ashby Street in the year of 1887 and worshipped in Caldwell’s Hall 
over the pharmacy on the corner of Gordon and Lee streets. 

The following are among the charter members of the church: *Mrs. 
Rosa I. Abernathy, *Miss Fannie Ab bott, *Miss Martha Brinkley, Dr. 
William Crenshaw, Mrs. William Crenshaw, Hansell Crenshaw, O. I. 
Culberson, Mrs. O. I. Culberson, Miss Maggie Culberson, Miss Lucile 
Daniel. J. C. Daniel, Mrs. J. C. Daniel, J. P. Davis, Mrs. J. P. Davis, 
J. D. Frazier, Frank P. Gardner, *Mrs. Frank P. Gardner, Dr. H. A. 
Howard, Mrs. H. A. Howard, I. C. Howard, Mrs. I. C. Howard, Miss 
Eula’ Howard, Mr. John W. McGinty, *Mrs. John W. McGinty, Miss 
Emma McGee, A. B. Matthews, *Mrs. A. B. Matthews, *Miss Carrie W. 
Matthews, J. J. Mickelberry, Mrs. Agnes Odair, W. L. Stanton, Mrs. 
W. L. Stanton, Miss Lucy Stanton, *Miss Willie Stanton, Mrs. Ema 
Stewart, Mrs. Lena Venable and Mrs. H. A. Wood. 

The members whose names are preceded by an asterisk were still 


living in 1931. 
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After the church was organized a lot was purchased at what is known 
as the present Poole Place for the sum of $1,500 and a Sunday School 
building was erected costing $9,000, which included the price of the 
lot. Dr. William Crenshaw was the first Sunday School Be eee 

The church extended a call to Rev. S. Y. Jameson, of Westminster, 
S. C., in 1888, and he accepted and remained as: pastor atl 1899, then 
resigning to accept the position of Corresponding Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the cea as Baptist Convention, 

During Dr. Jameson’s pastorate the church edifice was erected, be- 
ginning in the Sprins of 1898, and opening services were held on the 
second Sunday in November, 1898. Dr. W. W. Landrum, pastor of the 
First Church, delivered the ae sermon. 

It was the idea of Mrs. R. Kerlin, who was then Miss Fannie 
May Burks, teacher of the aie Men’s Class, composed of twelve 
young men, to insist that the building be enlarged, and her class was 
the first to make a contribution, whic h amounted to $100. This class 
later developed into the Berean Class, of which Mr. T. L. Stokes was 
teacher for nearly seventeen years. Its present membership is over 500. 

After the resignation of Dr. Jameson the church invited Dr. I. J. 
Van Ness, who is at present the Executive Secretary of the Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, to serve as a supply 
pastor until a permanent pastor was installed. 

Rev. T. W. O’Kelly, of Griffin, Ga., was extended a call and he ac- 
health and going to a Western city to regain his strength. 
cepted, but ‘only remained for two years, resigning on account of poor 

Dr. John F. Purser, of Opelika, Ala., was extended a call in 1902 
and served the church for eighteen years, resigning in 1920 to become 
Executive Secretary of the Atlanta Baptist Association. Dr. Purser was 
unusual as a man and a minister, combining great strength as a pastor 
and preacher, with the executive ability and broad vision of a great man- 
of- faint These qualities made him an important factor in the Baptist 
work of the South, and he was for years president of the Home Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. His great good sense, sound 
judgment, goodness of heart and fine social qualities greatly endeared 
him to the whole community. 

As Secretary of the Atlanta Baptist Association for six years he did 
much to strengthen the churches in Fulton County and in building up 
waste places aud organizing churches where they were needed. His death 
in 1926 was a vreat loss to the State. 

Dr. Purser was succeeded as pastor by Dr. Warren Mosby Seay, of 
Louisville, Ky., and during Dr. Seay’s pastorate the church increased 
it membership and it was found necessary to erect a three-story building 
to accommodate the Sunday School. Dr. Seay remained as pastor from 
1920 until 1928, resigning to become pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Anderson, South Carolina. 

Dr. M. A. Cooper, who was serving as pastor of a church in Central 
City, Kentucky, succeeded Dr. Seay ‘and is the present pastor. Since 
Dr. Cooper came the church has had a large increase and it was neces- 
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sary to enlarge the church building so as to increase the auditorium from 
a seating capacity of 600 to 1,000. 

Dr. Cooper has a rare combination of high scholarship with great 
power as a preacher and his broad human sympathy has endeared him 
to young and old of all classes and conditions. 


THE TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH OF ATLANTA 


The following sketch was kindly furnished by Mr. H. A. Etheridge, 
for years a leading member of this church: 

The Tabernacle Baptist Church of Atlanta was formerly the Third 
Baptist Church, but by charter amendment assumed its present name. 
It was organized shortly after the Civil War. 

In 1898, Dr. Len G. Broughton, of Roanoke, Va., was called to its 
pastorate. The church was then located on Jones Avenue, but within 
a short time after Dr. Broughton’s coming he erected the first Taber- 
nacle building on the corner of Luckie and Harris streets, where he 
preached to vast congregations until 1911, at which time the present 
Tabernacle was erected. 

Dr. Broughton, with far-sighted policy, had one of his deacons to 
procure options on the entire block on Luckie Street, extending from the 
corner of Bartow Street to the corner of Spring. Street. It was found 
that the whole block could be purchased at that time for $35,000. It 
was submitted to the Board of Deacons and they declined to buy it, con- 
sidering the price excessive. Whereupon, Dr. Broughton and a few of 
his deacons, as individuals, purchased the property and in a short while 
sold off the Spring Street corner for more than enough to pay for the 
whole. They then presented to the church the magnificent property on 
which the building now stands. In this block, Dr. Broughton erected 
the Tabernacle Infirmary and Training School for Nurses, the first 
Christian hospital ever built in the South. He also established a Chris- 
tion home for business women, the first institution of its kind that was 
ever started in Atlanta. The hospital was afterwards sold for a nominal 
sum to the Baptists of Georgia, and is now known as the Georgia Baptist 
Hospital, removed to the Boulevard. 

These institutions for many years were largely supported by Dr. 
Broughton out of his own private funds. Money that was given to him 
for holding evangelistic meetings throughout the country, together with 
his salary, above his actual living, all found its way into these various 
enterprises into which he put his heart’s blood and the best years of 
his life. ; 

For many years the church operated and supported nine mission sta- 
tions in different needy sections of the city, where evangelistic services 
were regularly maintained. This resulted in a great ingathering to the 
mother church. 

One of the greatest of all the institutions of the Baptist Tabernacle 
was the annual Bible Conference, to which Dr. Broughton for many 
years brought the greatest preachers and teachers of America and 
Kurope. The following is a partial list of speakers who, through the 
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years, attended these great conferences: G. Campbell Morgan, Samuel 
Chadwick, W. H. Griffith-Thomas, J. Stuart Holden, C. I. Scofield, Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, James M. Gray, Sam P. Jones, R. A. Torrey, A. C. 
Dixon, Charles L. Gooddell, S. D. Gordon, J. C. Massee, F. B. Meyer, 
EB. Y. Mullins, A. T. Robertson, J. R. rogues Joseph Kemp, Henry 
Varley, Robert Dick Wilson, W. B. Riley, George C. Needham, Mell 
Trotter, George W. Truett, James M. MeC onkey, Courtland Meyers, 
D. B. Towner, Gipsy Smith, Sr., William Hivans, George R. Stuart, 
William Pettingill, W. H. Philpot, Johnston Ross, Elmore Ross, Charles 
J. Erdman, Sam Hadley, Melville G. Kyle, William Lamb, Emmett 
Stevens, Harry Strachin, Countess Schimmelmann, Lewis S. Schafer, 
Mrs. Whittemore, Margaret Bottome, W. W. Bustard, Warren A. Candler, 
George M. Coburn, Major Cole, Clovis Chappell, William Fetler, E. HL. 
Hunt, Charles Inwood, Harry A. Ironsides, Ira Johnson, and many 
others. The influence of these great conferences was Southwide and 
nationwide in its scope. 

In 1912, Dr. Broughton resigned the wonderful work that he was 
doing in Atlanta and accepted the pastorate of one of the great churches 
of London. Following him as pastor were Dr. Robert Stuart McArthur, 
Dr. Lincoln McConnell, Dr. Jacob L. White, Dr. John W. Ham, Dr. 
Wilham H. Houghton, and Dr. Gabriel Reed Maguire, who has recently 
been called to the pulpit of this great church. On Dr. McGQuire’s sudden 
death Dr. W. H. Knight, then a pastor in Texas, was called to this 
church and it has enjoyed substantial growth under his ministry. 


THE PONCE DE LEON BAPTIST CHURCH 


The Ponce de Leon Baptist Church was the first Baptist Church 
built north of the old First Baptist, then on Walton Street at Forsyth. 
The need for such a church in North Atlanta led to the adoption by 
the Deacons of the First Baptist Church, in July, 1904, of a 1esolutior 
ereating a committee to look over the field and consider the desirability 
of establishing a Sunday School or a Baptist Church in that part of the 
city. 

The committee appointed for that purpose was composed of J. W. 
Wills, chairman; W. J. Northen, J. B. White, George Forrester, Ruth- 
erford Lipscomb, Fred Law, J. H. Crawford, and George Brown. 

At the August meeting of the deacons the committee reported in 
favor of establishing a church in that section and the following commit- 
tee was appointed to find a suitable lot and raise the money necessary 
to erect a church upon it. 

George M. Brown, chairman; J. W. Wills, W. J. Northen, Fred Law, 
J. B. Whitehead and John M. Green. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Wills were 
made a committee to visit the homes and interest the women of that 
section in the new church. 

The committee raised $20,000 and decided to buy the lot at the cor- 
ner of Ponce de Leon and eee avenues. On October 6th, 1904, 
the church was organized at the home of George M. Brown on Peachtree 
Street with 115 members, of whom 84 came from the First Baptist 
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Church, 19 from the Second Baptist, 4 from Jackson Hill, 1 from Cap- 
itol Avenue and several from other churches. 

On Sunday, October 9, 1904, the new church was formally recog- 
nized by a council of Baptist churches at the First Baptist Church, pre- 
sided over by Dr. W. W. Landrum. Ex-Governor Wm. J. Northen was 
elected Moderator to serve until a pastor had been called. Rutherford 
Lipscomb was the first Sunday School Superintendent, W. F. Dykes was 
chosen clerk, and C. J. Lippold treasurer, and the name Ponce de Leon 
Avenue Baptist Church was adopted. 

The first Board of Deacons consisted of W. J. Northen, chairman ; 
George W. McCarty, J. W. Wills, George M. Brown, Fred B. Law, and 
J. M. Crawford. An offering of $261 85 was made at the first meeting 
for State Missions. 

On December 25th, 1904, the church called Dr. Junius W. Millard, 
pastor of the Eutaw Place Baptist Church at Baltimore, who accepted 
and began his service on March 17th, 1905. A temporary shelter was 
erected on a lot tendered by Mr. E. C. Peters and was used until Sep- 
tember, 1906, when the new House of Worship was completed and occu- 
pied. At the dedicatory service, when Dr. Landrum preached the ser- 
mon, $6,400 was raised to complete payment for the lot and building 
and the organ costing $60,000. 

The State Mission Board lent the church $10,000, which was re- 
paid, and in the first 20 years of its existence the church contributed to 
the work of the Southern Baptist Conv ention $200,000. 

After four years of service, in which the membership grew from 115 
to 411, Dr. Millard resigned because of illness. 

In 1908 the Woman’s Society adopted a missionary to China, Miss 
Catharine Bryan, at Shanghai, who is supported by the Women’s Society. 
During its first year the Women’s Society, of which Mrs. George W. Mc- 
Carty was the first president, raised $4,000. Other presidents were Mrs. 
George M. Brown, Mrs. S. T. Marett, Mrs. W. W. Martin, Mrs. H. H. 
Hale and Mrs. R. G. Dunwoody 

During that period George M. Brown founded the Elizabeth Gresham 
Brown Fund in memory of his mother. In twenty-one years the fund 
has given $7,240.50 to benevolence and has accumulated a principal of 
$16, 080.83. 

In January, 1910, the church called Rev. A. H. Gordon, pastor of 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Cambridge, Mass., and he began work in 
March, 1910. He resigned in June, 1917, after the Sunday School an- 
nex and parsonage had been built and the membership had grown to 670 
from 411. 

Presidents of the Women’s Society during that period were: Mrs. 
R. W. N. Bardwell, Mrs. John M. Moore, Mrs. B. M, Boykin, Mrs. J. W. 
Wills and Mrs. H. 8. Collingsworth. 

In September, 1917, Dr. M. Ashby Jones sueceeded Mr. Gordon as 
pastor and the church took on new growth. Dr. Jones was a man of 
power and popularity in the pulpit and his nae te for good was felt 
throughout the city. He resigned in March, 1925, and went to St. 
Tous During his pastorate the membership grew from 670 to 1,027, 
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the church auditorium was enlarged and class rooms for young men were 
built on Third Street. 

The Women’s Society during that period was led by Mrs. J. B. Me- 
Crary, Mrs. E. H. Cone, Mrs. L. D. Watson, Mrs. M. A. Standifer and 
Mrs. Powers Pace. 

In September, 1926, Dr. L. R. Christie became pastor and his service 
continued until this church was merged with the Second Baptist Church. 
Since he came 280 members had been received and the Sunday School 
had taken on new growth. 

In 1930 the house of worship on Ponce de Leon Avenue was sold 
to the Congregational Church and the Ponce de Leon Church bought. a 
lot on Peachtree Road near Buckhead and began to build a beautiful 
new church, which was occupied the same yeat 


Ee DROID tbs BAPTIST CHURCH 


Organized in 1914 this remarkable church has grown to a member- 
ship of 3,118 and a Sunday School as large, with a budget as high as 
$80,000 a year and church property valued at $400,000. It has had as 
leaders only two pastors, Dr. F. C. McConnell, from January, 1915, to 
1929, and Dr. Louie D. Newton from then on. 

The first step toward its establishment was taken in April, 1914, when 
nineteen Baptists met at the home of Dr. W. N. Edenfield to consider the 
organization of a new church, This was followed later that summer by 
another meeting, attended by twenty-two Baptists, who agreed together 
to establish the Druid Hills Bae Church. Those Ee were: W. P. 
Callaway, C. F. Cantrell, C. G. Childs, E. D. Crawford, W. N. Edenfield, 
W. D. Greene, C. W. ae L. P. Keheley, Dunean McKinley, ess 
McCoy, J. H. McCoy, M. F. Morris, H. W. Nichols, Edgar Oliver, Ben 
R. Padgett, Hardy Padgett, S. J. Sheffield, F. L. Steedman, C. V. Strick- 
land, J. L. Turner, W. E. U pehurch and KE. 8. Vickery. 

The church was constituted the first Sunday in August, 1914, by a 
presbytery composed of Dr. B. D. Gray, Dr. V. C. Norcross and Dr. 
Weston Bruner. 

Many of its members came from the Highland Park Baptist Church, 
which had been organized in 1908 and was dissolved in June, 1914. The 
property of that church at the corner of Highland and Greenwood ave- 
nues, with a temporary house of worship, was turned over to the Druid 
Hills Church when it was organized. 

The pastors of Highland Park Church had been Rey. B. F. Kelly, 
fev. J. M. Brittain, Rev. J. A. Crumbley and Rev. N. B. O’Kelley. 

Druid Hills Church began its work just as the terril le World War 
broke out in Europe, and a serious depression of business was caused 
in this country. 

In spite of the difficult conditions then existing the little group of 
Baptists went forward with great courage and determination. In No- 
vember, only three months after their organization and with a small 
membership, they called one of the leading Baptist ministers, Dr. F. C. 
McConnell, then pastor of the First Baptist Church at Waco, Texas, hav- 
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ing served leading churches at Lynchburg, Va., and Kansas City and 
having been Secretary of the Home Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Dr. McConnell accepted, came to Atlanta on January Ist, 1915, and 
was given a reception at the home of Dr. and Mrs. E. D. Crawford that 
evening. 

Beginning his service with only 75 members in January, 1915, he 
saw, in 1928, when the present church was dedicated, a membership of 
1,700. In 1934, it was 3,118. 

The officers who have served the church from the beginning were: 

Church Clerks: 


W. D. Greene. R. C. McCoy. 
Hardy Padgett. J. C. Grant: 

V. O. Kimsey. Chas. T. Bailey. 
Geo. Rounds. Horace Hixon 

B. I. Faver. 

Church Treasurers : 

Dr. W. N. Edenfield. A. B. Christopher. 
L. P. Keheley. Wm. B. Reeves. 
Superintendents of Sunday Schools: 

F. L. Steedman. O. R. Randall. 
Hardy Padgett. Dr. Joseph Broughton. 


Director of Young People’s Unions: 
Parks Warnock. 
Chairmen of the Board of Deacons: 


W. N. Edenfield—10 years. Louie D. Newton. 

W. H. Sprathn. Judge E. D. Thomas. 
W. Chess Smith. Steadman Burgess. 
Presidents of the Woman’s Missionary Society : 

Mrs. W. N. Edenfield. Mrs. A. E. Boling. 
Mrs. F. C. McConnell. Mrs. T. J. Stovall. 
Mrs. S. J. Sheffield. Mrs. M. K. Layton. 
Mrs. G. W. Garner. Mrs. 8. L. Astin. 

Mrs. S. L. Rivers. Mrs. G. T. Jones. 

Mrs. G. T. Jones. Mrs. Ben R. Padgett. 
Mrs. S. H. Campbell. Mrs. W. R. Granberry. 
Chairmen of Finance Committee : 
Ben R. Padgett. J. H. Pritchett. 

W. A. Smith. Z. A. Snipes. 

Sam Aiken. 

Church Secretaries: 

G. G. Maughon. Mrs. Luey Ayers Pittman. 
G. A. Nichols. Miss Viola Berry. 


The following members are foreign missionaries: J. H. Ware, Miss 
Mary Crawford, Dr. and Mrs. T. W. Ayers, Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Pruitt. 
and Rev. J. C. Manry. 

The following ministers are members of this church: Dr. A. 8S. 
Pettie, Rev. W. A. Johnson, Rev. 8S. G. Woodall, Rev. J. C. Boone, and 
Rev. L. N. Chappell. 
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The rapid growth of the church under Dr, McConnell’s ministry 
made it necessary to buy a large lot and prepare to build a large church. 
In 1918 the church bought a lot fronting 100 feet on Ponce de Leon 
Avenue at Highland Avenue and a temporary structure was erected. 
Three years later there was a larger vision and 137 feet of frontage were 
added, giving the present large lot fronting 287 feet on Ponce de Leon 
and extending south on Highland. 

A building committee headed by Mr. H. W. Stephenson, with Jno. 
G. Bell, E. C. Benton, G. H. Butler, William May, L. D. Newton, Ben 
R. Padgett, W. Chess Smith and Z. A. Snipes was appointed in 1920 


Druid Hills Baptist Church 


and continued to function until the completion of the great church edi- 
fice in 1928. Dougherty and Gardner were selected as architects and 
ground was broken for the new church on December 2nd, 1924. The 
first unit was completed and occupied for preaching in 1925. In 1926 
the second unit was built and in September, 1927, work began on the 
three remaining units, with Southern Ferro Concrete Company as con- 
tractor. The church was dedicated in July, 1928. 

The main auditorium seats in its pews 1,450, and every fair day 
this has to be increased with chairs to a capacity of about 1700 to accom- 
modate the congregations which crowd the main floor and galleries. The 
Sunday School rooms have seats for 1,875. 
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Dr. Newton CALLED 


Karly in 1929 Dr. F. C. MeConnell breathed his last and the church 
was confronted with the serious problem of finding a man to take his 
place. 

The usual committee was appointed to find a pastor and Louie D. 
Newton, then Chairman of the Board of Deacons and Editor of the 
Christian Index, was its Chairman. The committee began to look about 
for suitable men and some weeks passed without reaching any definite 
conclusion. Then something unusual happened. There arose in the 
membership of the church a spontaneous demand for the call of Louie 
D. Newton. He was a layman, and so far as known, had not intended 
to become a minister. At first he discouraged the idea, evidently think- 
ing it a mistake. 

Then the committee began again its search for a pastor. Before long 
the demand for Mr. Newton again arose and with so much insistence 
and unanimity that the church unanimously called him. 

Then Dr. Newton took the matter seriously. It appeared that the 
hand of God was in it when a great congregation, in spite of his declna- 
tion, insisted on calling a layman and that he be ordained as a minister 
and accept. 

After careful consideration and consultation with his father and 
mother, who had long ago dedicated him to the service of God, he 
accepted the call and his ordination took place early in 1929 at the 
country church in southeast Georgia where he had been baptized, and 
his father and mother were there as happy witnesses of the ceremony. 

Returning to Atlanta he at once plunged into the work of the pas- 
torate, going day and might, visiting the sick, helping the distressed 
and preaching on Sundays a series of evangelical sermons that moved 
men and women, boys and girls, who came into the church in a steady 
stream without any high pressure methods. 

His contagious spirit of helpful service spread through the mem- 
bership and the church entered a new period of unprecedented growth 
which in five years increased the membership to 3118, and brought the 
expenditures for church work and missions over $80,000 in some years. 

Dr. Newton rose rapidly to the front rank of Southern Baptists, 
and in 1934 presented at Berlin the invitation from Atlanta to the 
World’s Baptist Alliance to hold its 1939 session in Atlanta. The 
invitation was unanimously accepted and Dr. Newton received con- 
gratulations from all sides on his brilliant work. 


THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


According to Frank P, Rice, a group of Methodists who had before 
worshipped in union services took steps to erect Wesley Chapel, which 
afterward became the First Methodist Church of Atlanta. 

“For some time services of the Methodists were held in the Western 
and Atlantic depot, but in 1847 Wesley Chapel was organized and 
became a regular appointment in the Decatur circuit. Anderson Ray 
and E. W. Speer were the preachers in charge. Soon afterward the 
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members of the church determined to build a church edifice, and through 
the efforts of Edwin Payne and_ ot ae a subscription of $700 was 


raised for that purpose, and the work « ‘ building was begun. Before 
the house was completed the money was “eshanste and no more could 
be had. Tt was used, however, and services held in it. Some slabs were 


obtained from Johnathan Norcross’s saw mill, in rs as holes were bored 
into which pegs were driven for legs, and thus rude seats were pro- 
vided. A rough platform and a small table constituted the pulpit and 
a home-made tin chandelier, swung near the center of the house, held 
the candles that furnished the light for the worshippers.” 

The church was dedicated in March, 1848, by Bishop James O. 
Andrews and during that year Rey. Anderson Ray, Sr., Rev. Eustice W. 
Speer, Jr., Rev. J. W.Y arbrough and Rey. J. W. Hinton preached there. 

“J. W. Yarbrough and J. W. Hinton served the church in 1848 
and during this year the first Methodist Sunday School was organized 
under the superintendency of Lewis Lawshe. In 1849 the church was 
furnished with comfortable pews, and there was a great revival, result- 
ing in the accession of considerable numbers to the membership. J. W. 
Yarbrough and A. M. Wynn were the preachers this year. In 1850 
the church was separated from the Decatur circuit and made a station, 
and Silas Cooper was the first pastor. J. L. Pierce succeeded Mr. 
Cooper, and during this year George F. Pierce, then president of 
Emory College and afterward bishop of the M. KE. Church, South, 
preached in Atlanta the sermons which gave him a national reputation. 
In 1851 C. W. Thomas was the preacher; in 1852-53, W. H. Evans; 
in 1854, J. P. Duncan and J. W. Austin; in 1855, S. Anthony and 
Jesse Boring ; in 1856, C. R. Jewitt; in 1857-58, C. W. Key; in 1859-60, 
J. B. Payne; in 1861-62, W. J. Scott; in 1864, L. D. Houston; in 1865, 
A. M. Thigpen.” 

The name was changed from Wesley Chapel to “First Methodist 
Ejscopal Church, South.” Dr. Fea was pastor when the work of 
erecting a new church began and was again pastor when it ie com- 
pleted. During the pastorate of General C. A. Evans from 1880 to 
1883, the debt incurred in building the church was paid and he dedi- 
cated the church on November 25th that year. 

In his article on this church in the Pioneer’s History of Atlanta, 
Frank P. Rice says: 

“This church has contributed with her means and her working forces 
in the organization of the following churches and missions: Trinity 
Church, the greatest and most pow erful, next to herself, of Methodism, 
in this city, was organized through the instrumentality of Wesley 
Chapel. Evans Chapel is aoe branch in her church family; Payne’s 
Chapel, in 1855; St. Paul’s, in 1868; Merritts Avenue, in 1876; Park 
Street, in 1882; Grace eae in 1883, and Asbury, in 1886. All of 
these churches have been aided by the ‘Mother Church.’ Decatur Street 
Mission is directly under ioe care of the First Methodist Church. 

“In the years 1884-5-6, Rev. W. F. Glenn was pastor of the First 
Methodist Church. The ee being free from debt, he began to gather 
strength and look around for further work. During the first of these 
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First Methodist Church 


years, the Marietta Street Mission was organized, and it has wrought 
an entire revolution in that section of the city. This mission was started 
in a railroad car, and is comfortably quartered on Marietta Street, with 
about 160 in the membership in Sunday School, and has a full corps 
of workers in all of its departments. It is presided over by Mr. John N. 
Barclay, a devoted Christian man who has been in charge of this 
mission since its commencement and has been efficiently aided by Miss 
Sue Holloway and other members. 
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“A wise and patriotic movement was organized in the old Wesley 
Chapel at the beginning of the war. It was known as the ‘Atlanta 
Relief and Hospital Association,’ its object being to relieve the suffering 
of the wounded and sick Confederate soldiers. They did a great work 
in this line. Mrs. Isaac Winship was president, and some of those 
associated with her in this work were Mrs. G. J. Foreacre, Mrs. J. N. 
Simmons, Mrs. Hamilton Goode, Mrs. M. A. J. Powell, Mrs. Benjamin 
Yancey, Mrs. William H. Rice, Mrs. Marion Wilson, Mrs. Basil Overby 


and Mrs. R. F. Maddox.” 
THe Work or WOMEN 


Mrs. Mary Venable Womble in an article written for the Second 
Bulletin of the Atlanta Historical Society says the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions was organized in the First Methodist Church during 
a General Conference held there in 1878. She gives the officers as 
follows: “Mrs. Juhana Hayes was chosen President and the Vice- 
Presidents were: Mrs. Robt. Paine, Mrs. G. F. Pierce, Mrs. H. H. 
Kavanaugh, Mrs. W. M. Wightman, Mrs. E. M. Marvin, Mrs. D. L. 
Doggett, Mrs. H. N. McTyeire, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. J. C. Keener; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. D. H. McGavock, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. James Whitworth, Nashville.” 

Of the local society she says: 

“Mrs. Harriet Colquitt was chosen President of the first Missionary 
Society of First Church. The pioneer members of the first Missionary 
Society at First Church were: Mrs. H. C. Leonard, Mrs. EH. G. Moore, 
Mrs. D. G. Wiley, Mrs. H. O. Berry, Mrs. W. B. Cox, Mrs. Er Lawshe, 
Mrs. M. Harralson, Mrs. J. C. Courtney, Mrs. Willis McConnell, Mrs. 
Bob Winship, Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs. C. B. Sanders, Mrs. Willis 
Peck, Mrs. Harriet Colquitt, Mrs. Fannie Kimball, Mrs. O. B. Phelps, 
Mrs. J. G. McLin.” 

The First Methodist Church has been a Mother of Statesmen as 
well as a Mother of Churches. Among the distinguished members were 
two United States Senators, three Congressmen, a Governor, three 
Chief Justices of the Supreme Court, two Superior Court Judges, a 
United States Minister to Brazil, a Comptroller-General and, last but 
not least, Henry W. Grady. 

The stewards of the First Methodist Church included these gentle- 
men: Judge John L. Hopkins, Senator B. H. Hill, William Ezzard, 
Governor Alfred H. Colquitt, Robert F. Maddox, Er Lawshe, Judge 
James Jackson, Hon. N. J. Hammond, C. W. Hunnicutt, George Win- 
ship and G. W. D. Cook. 


TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH 


The information which follows was furnished by Miss Rusha Wesley : 

The beginning of this church was a mission Sunday School on 
McDonough Street (now Capitol Avenue) in 1853, founded by Green 
B. Haygood, assisted by his wife, Mrs. Martha A. Haygood, his son, 
Atticus G. Haygood, who acted as librarian, and Willis Peck. 
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At the close of summer, the cornerstone was laid for the new church 
on Mitchell Street between Washington and McDonough, facing the 
City Hall Square, now the State Capitol. The building committee was 
Green B. Haygood, Chairman; Joseph Winship, E dwin Payne and Dr. 
George Smith. 

In the spring of 1854 the Sunday School and class meetings were 
moved to the basement of the new church. In September, it was dedi- 
cated by oe James ©. Andrews, D.D., and the first sermon was 
preached | yxy the pastor, John P. Duncan. 

Trinity was the only Protestant church that remained open during 
Sherman’s siege of Atlanta. When Sherman ordered everyone to leave 
the city, the members stored their furniture in the church, where it 
remained till they returned in January, 1865. Mr. E. E. Rawson asked 
Sherman not to burn Trinity. Some of the furniture stored there 
during the siege is still in the possession of Mrs. Robert F. Shedden 
and Mrs. Vaughn Nixon, granddaughters of Mr, E. E. Rawson. Sher- 
man also spared the Masonic Temple, located on the Rawson property 
on Whitehall and Hunter. The Rawson home was saved because one of 
Sherman’s officers occupied it at the time. 

When the new pastor, Atticus G. Haygood, preached his first ser- 
mon in February, his subject was “Trials of Faith” and there were only 
eleven in the congregation. On September 17th instrumental music was 
introduced in the services. 

In 1874 the church was sold and a new one was built on Whitehall 
Street at the corner of West Peters Street. It was completed in 1877 
at a cost of $50,000. Later additions cost $20,000. The spire was 
“150 feet high.” 

The first wedding in the new church was that of Miss Elizabeth 
Jones, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. Jones, and Mr. W. A. Gregg. 

In 1879 the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was organized 
in the home of Mrs. Green B. Haygood by Dr. John W. Heidt, the 
pastor. _ us 

In 1880 a new organ was first built in the church at a cost of $7,000. 
It is one of the Hastings’ make. 

In 1896 a new pipe organ was installed and this was celebrated by 
the marriage of Miss Lolie Hammond Ray and Mr. Parrott. She was 
the granddaughter of Mr. E. E. Rawson. 

In 1911 the church on Whitehall was sold for $150,000 and a new 
one was built on Washington Street at the corner of Trinity Avenue. 
$130,000 was put in the lot and building and $20,000 was put in the 
organ. 

Organists: 

Dr. Charles Sheldon, Jr., who built the last organ, and Dr. Potter. 
Missionaries who have gone out from Trinity: 

Miss Anna Muse (sister of George and Jessie Muse) 

Miss Laura Haygood (sister of Mrs. Myra Boynton and Atticus G. 
Haygood). She is buried in China, where she worked. She was 
principal of the Atlanta Girls’ High School when she resigned to 
go as a missionary. 
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Cl 
Or 
— 


Miss Norwood Winne 
Miss Eva Foreman 
Mrs. Julia Gaither 
David L. Anderson 
Dr. Vivian P. Patterson is representing Trinity in China now. 
education : 
Hundreds of teachers and principals in the schools have been and 
are members of Trinity. 
Superintendents of Atlanta Public Schools from Trinity were: 
William F. Slaton (taught Visitors’ Class) 
William M. Slaton 
Willis A. Sutton (taught Young Woman’s Class) 
H. Reid Hunter 
Writers : 
Miss Madge Bigham, kindergartener and writer of famous stories 
for little children. 
drnest Hartsock, Poet. 
Historians: Clement A. Evans, Lawton B. Evans, Laura G. Wood 
and Jennie A. Bloodworth. 
Artist: Louis C. Gregg. 
Miss Daisy Davies—Evangelist, Missionary to Kurope. 
Atticus G. Haygood—Preacher, Author, Bishop, President Emory, is 
buried at Oxford, Georgia. 


Some or Harty MEMBERS 


These represent large families in many instances. Some of their 
children, grandchildren and great grandchildren are still members of 
Trinity. 

C. E. Boynton, W. H. Brotherton, Lewis H. Beck, K. H. Boland, 
George W. Adair, EK. P. Chamberlin, George W. Sciple, E. D. Cheshire, 
Hiehbara ba Clark. ML) Collier, EY MM. Coker, J.58. Dozer, G. 1. 
Dodd, R. T. Dorsey, Mrs. W. S. Everett, W. S. Duncan, Clement A. 
Evans, M. D. Eubanks, Charles H. Girdardeau, W. A. Gregg, R. J. 
Guinn, Mrs. M. L. Hardwick, W. A. Hemphill, W. R. Hammond, F. M. 
Hardin, George H. Hynds, O. H. Jones, H. 8. Johnson, Misses Fannie 
and Maggie Holmes (teachers), William Laird, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
LaHatte, M. M. Mauck, George Muse, I. S. Mitchell, Floyd W. McRae, 
E. W. Martin, W. M. Middlebrooks, John O’Donnelly, R. EK. Parker, 
W. P. Patillo, E. E. Rawson, W. F. Slaton, A. J. Shropshire, L. P. 
Thomas, Willis Peck, Atticus G. Haygood, Green B. Haygood, George 
Smith, Edwin Payne, Joseph Winship, Ivy Lee, Lawton B. Evans, 
Laura Haygood. 
: GOVERNORS OF GEORGIA 
John Marshall Slaton: Teacher of Boys’ Class, Teacher of Young 

Woman’s Class, Teacher of Men’s Class, President of Board of 

Stewards, Chairman of Finance Committee, Trustee. 

His wife, though an Episcopalian, is assistant teacher of the Men’s 

Class. 

Hugh Dorsey. 
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Pastors or TRINITY 

1854 John P. Dunean and James M. Austin 

1855 Samuel Anthony and Jesse Boring 

1856 Lewis J. Davies 

1867 Habersham J. Adams 

1858-9 Robert B. Lester 

1860 William M. Crumley 

1861 John C. Simmons 


1862 George G. N. MacDonald 

1863-4 Harwell H. Parks (father of M. M. and Mrs. Luke Johnson) 
1865-6 Atticus G. Haygood (later Bishop) 
1867-70 William M. Crumley 

1871-4 Clement A. Evans 

1875 William J. Scott 

1876 William F. Cook 

1877-8 James H. Hvans 

1879-81 Jobn W. Heidt 
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1886-9 James W. Lee (father of Ivy Lee) 
1890 John W. Heidt 

1891-4 Walker Lewis 

1895-7 J. W. Roberts (father of Stewart Roberts) 
1898-9 W. B. Stradley 

1900 J. W. Quillian 

1901-4 Henry Stiles Bradley 

1905-8 James W. Lee 

1909 Klam F. Dempsey 

1910-12 J. B. Robbins and H. L. Edmondson 
1913 Luke Johnson 

1914-17 Charles O. Jones and J. T. Richardson 
1918-23 S. R. Belk 

1924-7 Wallace Rogers 


1928 Homer Thompson 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
F. M. Richardson W. A. Hemphill 
W. R. Hammond W. O. Foote 
W. A. Haygood Paul Reese 
T. P. Westmoreland W. C. Mansfield 
C. EK. Boynton John Woods 
Crurcr MEMBERSHIP 
1868—200 1878—500 1888—1500 


ST. MARK’S METHODIST CHURCH 


Saint Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, South, located on Peach- 
tree at Fifth Street, had its beginning as a mission established by the 
First Methodist Church for the benefit of residents on the north side 
of the city. In 1874 it had developed sufficiently to move to Merritts 
Avenue and to be known as the Sixth Methodist Church. The first pastor 
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was Rey. D. L. Anderson, who afterwards went as a missionary to China. 
He was followed by Warren A. Candler, now senior bishop of the M. E. 
Church, South; Rev. Howard L. Crumley, Rev. Charles Robison, Rev. 
T. J. Christian, Rey. R. J. Bigham, and General Clemant A. Evans. 

The church grew, the building was improved and enlarged and the 
name was changed to the Merritts Avenue Church early in the eighties. 
Dr. I. 8S. Hopkins, the first president of the Georgia School of Technology, 
had sufficient time to serve as pastor of the church and preached regu- 
larly, assisted by Rev. P. A. Heard, known as “Uncle Peter.” During 
the pastorate of Rey. Frank Eakes, the lot at the corner of Peachtree 
and Fifth streets was bought and in 1900 the present building was 
erected. It stands as a beautiful monument to the loyalty and | faith of 
less than one hundred members. 

Having left Merritts Avenue the name was changed to Saint Mark’s 
The move was a wise one, as the residence section of the city has rap- 
ily grown around the church and today it has about two thousand mem- 
bers, with an average net increase of over a hundred a year. 

Additional property was bought adjoining that on Peachtree Street 
and plans are being made to erect a modern $150,000 Sunday School 
building. 

Other pastors who have served St. Mark’s include Drs. Alonzo Monk, 
Chas. O. Jones, S. R. Belk, A. M. Hughlett, W. R. Hendrix, Walter 
Anthony, S. E. Wasson, J. B. Mitchell, W. L. Duren and 8. H. C. 
Burgin. 

The Sunday School is organized in all departments and numbers 
about 1,500 members. Judge H. Warner Hill taught the large Men’s 
Bible Class, and Mrs. Alonzo Richardson has led the Woman’s Class for 
over ten years. Col. J. W. Austin teaches the Georgia Tech Class, com- 
posed of students from that institution. 

A unique feature of the Sunday School is a deaf mute class, which 
was organized at the beginning of the church by Mr. W. F. Crusselle, 
and for more than thirty years he was the teacher. About ten years 
ago, through his efforts, Rev. S. M. Freeman was appointed to preach to 
the deaf, and each Sunday morning at 11 o’clock, all the deaf in the 
city, regardless of denominations, eather at St. Mark’s for their service 
of worship, a service witbout sound. 

Mr. S. F. Boykin is chairman of the Board of Stewards. Many who 
have been leaders in building Atlanta have been active members of St. 
Mark’s. Colonel W. L. Peel, Joseph A. McCord, W. L. Traynham, Wil- 
liam Candler, 8S. C. Dobbs, Alonzo Richardson, Joel Hunter, J. H. 
Ewing, H. Warner Martin, H. Y. McCord, Dr. J. Clarence Johnson, 
W. O. Foote, Chas. M. Marshall, and many others have served on the 
official boards of this church, 


PARK STREET METHODIST CHURCH 
Park Street Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was organized in 


1878 by F. B. Davies, who was city missionary at that time. Services 
were held in a one-room house at Gammage’s Crossing until the first 
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church was built near McCall’s Crossing in 1881. This church was not 

used very long but was sold, and for a time the congregation w orshiped i in 
West End Hall. In 188 4, Rev. Howard L. Crumley, whose wife is still 
a beloved member of the church, became pastor and during his ministry 
the first building was erected on the present site, a triangular block at 
the corner of Park and Lee streets, in West End. This lot was donated 
by Mr. Burgess Smith, Mr. Henly Smith, Mr. Arthur Howell and Mr. 
George Adair. The present structure was erected during the ministry 
of the late Dr. S. R. Belk in 1912. The church has grown steadily 
through the years and the present membership numbers over eighteen 
hundred. The following pastors have served Park Street Church: H. L. 
Crumley, A. J. W ardlaw, J. W. Lee, J. W. Roberts, J. B. Robbins, Joel 
T. Daves, Luke Johnson, M. L. Troutman, S. R. Belk, Wallace Rogers, 
Fletcher Walton, S. P. Wiggins, C. M. Meeks, Marvin A. Franklin, and 
Henry H. Jones. 


WESLEY MEMORIAL CHURCH 


The Wesley Memorial Church, at the corner of Auburn Avenue and 
Ivy Street, was organized in 1903 and the first pastor was Dr. Lincoln 
McConnell. 

For the erection of this great church, valued with the lot at $350,000, 
Mr. Asa G. Candler contributed a large part of the fund and a substan- 
tial sum was raised by the members of churches in the North Georgia 
Conference. 

Above the great auditorium the building has several floors on which 
the offices of the Wesleyan Advocate and the presiding elders of the 
North and South Atlanta Conferences are located. 

This church has been the scene of many great meetings for religious 
purposes and for some years it was the depository of important histori 1- 

cal documents concerning the history of Methodism. These, however, 
have been committed to the care of Emory U niversity, where they are 
now kept. 

The pastors of the church have been leaders of the Methodist pulpit: 
Lincoln McConnell, Frank Siler, Frank Eakes, B. F. Fraser, Marvin 
Williams, L. W. Collins and J. KE. Ellis. The last named was the pastor 


in 1931 and for several years. 


DRUID HILLS METHODIST CHURCH 


This information was furnished by the pastor, Dr. R. L. Russell, in 
March, 1931: 

Druid Hills Methodist Church was organized in 1910 and the first 
building was erected in 1912 on the corner of Seminole and Blue Ridge 
avenues. At that time there were very few houses within several blocks 
of the church site. The church was organized with fifty members. In 
the twenty-one years of its life the church has grown from fifty to more 


than twenty-six hundred members, having the lar gest Methodist Sunday 
School in the State. 
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Its members are people from all walks of life. They are organized 
into the various groups that go to promote the welfare of a highly or- 
ganized people. There is scarcely a welfare organization that has not 
felt the effect of the contribution of life and money from this congrega- 
tion. Several young people have gone from the membership into the 
ministry and into the mission work at home and abroad, 

The plan now is to erect in the near future an auditorium that will 
take care of the growing congregation. They have now a Religious Hdu- 
cation Building that will take care of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
in the Sunday School. Some eight hundred women make up the Woman's 
Missionary Society, and two hundred young people meet in the Epworth 
Leagues regularly every Sunday evening. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The First Presbyterian Church in Atlanta was organized on Jan- 
uary 8th, 1848, in a lttle one-room house which had been built for 
union services at the present junction of North Pryor and Houston 
streets. These nineteen persons signed the declaration constituting “The 
Presbyterian Church of Atlanta :” 

Joel Kelsey, Minerva Kelsey, Keziah Boyd, Margaret Boyd, Annie L. 
Houston, Jane Gill, O. Houston, Mary A. Thompson, C. J. Caldwell, 
Mary J. Thompson, Joseph Thompson, Henry Brockman, Harriet Nor- 
cross, Ruth A. Brockman, James Davis, Jane Davis, H. A. Fraser, Julia 
M. L. Fraser, Lucinda Cone. 

The first three ruling elders were Joel Kelsey, Oswald Houston and 
James Davis, to whom A. F. Luckie was shortly added. 

On the 28th day of January, 1850, the following trustees were ap- 
pointed, viz: John Glen, G. T. McGinley, O. Houston, J. A. Hayden, 
James Davis, Reuben as and Joseph Pitts. 

Rev. J. S. Wilson, the pastor of the Decatur Presbyterian Church, 
was stated supply for the young church in Atlanta for five years, from 
1848 to January Ist, 1853. He is said to have been the first minister 
to preach the gospel in Atlanta. His compensation for one-fourth of 
his time was $104. 

THe CHurcH Divipep 


The Flint River Presbytery, at a called meeting held in Atlanta in 
February, 1858, decreed that the Presbyterian Church should be di- 
vided and two churches formed. That was done and 57 of its members, 
on February 21st, 1858, organized “The First Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta.” 

This organization has built three churches, the first in 1850, 1551 
and 1852 on a lot 40x70 feet on Marietta Street, with a basement for 
the Sunday School, at a cost of $4,200. In 1873 $2,000 more was spent 
on the building. 

The number of elders was increased to nine, as follows: 

Joel Kelsey, O. Houston, James Davis, A. F. Luckie, William Mark- 
ham, J. P. Logan, John Rhea, James Robinson, A. N. Wilson. 
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1—Presbyterian Church, Marietta 


Street. 2—Old carshed. 


Or 
Or 
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Tur Seconp BuILpING 
The second house of worship was erected on Marietta Street in 1877 
at a cost of $36,442.97 and $4,500 more was spent on that building in 
1904. That church was dedicated on October 12th, 1879. The organ- 
ization then was: . 
FINANCE COMMITTER 
A. Austell, W. P. Inman, J. W. English, B. F. Longley, and L. Bel- 
lingrath. 
BuiLDInc CoMMITTEE 
eG aiealey SW. A. sMoore oJ. C..Peck, S, M.. Inman, and T. L. 
Langston. 
W. M. Lowry, Chairman of Board of Trustees, Chairman of Joint 
Committee. 
ORGANIZATION 
tev. Joseph H. Martin, pastor. 


LULING HLDERS 


W. A. Moore, T’. D. Frierson, W. P. Inman, L. B. Davis, J. M. Alex- 
ander, Wm. McMillan, W. M. Lowry, James Robinson, W A. Powell, 
who signed the call October 29, 1873. 


THe THirp CHurcH EDIFICE 


The third house of worship, the present beautiful edifice on Peach- 
tree at Sixteenth Street, was completed in 1919. Ground was broken 
on the last day of December, 1914, the Sunday School building was 
occupied on December 5th, 1915, and the main building was dedicated 
on April 6th, 1919. The total cost of the lot, buildings and organ was 
$230,000, to which $93,577 was added in 1930. The whole property 
is valued at $400,000. 

A Stone Cross From Epresus 

A beautiful feature of this church is the baptismal font, made of a 
marble stone with a cross upon it, which ornamented the Church of St. 
John the Divine, at Ephesus, for fifteen centuries. Vandals had taken 
it from the church and left it in a plowed field, where Dr. Wm. T. 
Ellis found it during his visit to that country. He rescued the stone 
and brought this priceless relic to America and presented it to Dr. J. 
Sprole Lyons, the present pastor, who gave it to the First Presbyterian 
Church for a baptismal font. 


Master BuLLpers 
The organization of the church in 1919 and the committees active in 
building the present edifice were: 
THE SESSION 


Dr. J. Sprole Lyons, moderator; P. H. Calhoun, clerk; E. 8. Bur- 
gess, Jas. R. Bachman, S. W. Carson, Dr. J. G. Earnest, Paul L. Flem- 
ing, T. B. Gay, Carol O. Harmsen, Geo. W. Harrison, W. R. Hoyt, 
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Curtis C. Lynd, J. E. Nisbet, J. S. Panchen, J. W. Smith, W. A. Speer, 
Judge Edgar Watkins, C. R. Winship. 
THE DIAcOoNATE 

L. J. Magill, chairman; W. T. Perkerson, treasurer; T. H. Latham, 
secretary; Chas. F, Stone, vice-chairman. Jno. C. Allen, E. P. Ansley, 
Dr. S. T. Barnett, D. B. Donaldson, Dr. W. 8S. Elkim, Chas. L. Klyea, 
D. HE. Giffen, G. W. fae Wm. T. Healey, P. M. Hubbard, Gilham 
H. Morrow, T. H. McCrea, J. A. Shields, Chas. W. Wolcott, Jno. J. 
Woodside, Sr. 

THE Boarp oF TRUSTEES 

Judge W. T. Newman, chairman; John W. Grant, Geo. W. Harri- 
son, vice-chairman; Paul L. Fleming, secretary; Jas. W. English, Chas. 
L. Elyea, treasurer. 

Buttping COMMITTEE 

S. W. Carson, chairman; Geo. W. Harrison, secretary; E. P. Ansley, 
Chas. R. Winship, John J. Woodside, W. R. Hoyt, 8S. M. Inman, hon- 
orary and cae Wm. Bensel, honorary; James W. English, hon- 
orary; Frank M. Inman, honorary (elected upon death of his father, 
Mr. S. M. Inman). 

W. T. Downing and E. C. Wachendorff, architects. 

A Morner oF CHURCHES 

This historical church has had these important offshots: February 
21, 1858—the Central Presbyterian Church was organized by members 
from the First Church. 

1871—The Moore Memorial Church was started as a mission Sun- 
day School. 

1883—The Fourth Presbyterian Church (now the Westminster) 
building was erected by four members of the First Church and the church 
was organized June 24, 1883. 

Barnett Memorial Church was organized from a Sunday School be- 
gun by workers from the First Church. . 

May, 1887—The West End Presbyterian Church was organized from 
a Sunday School begun by an elder of the First Church. 

1898—120 members from the First Church organized the North 
Avenue Church. 

1914—A mission Sunday School was started at Peachtree Heights 
from which it is expected a church will soon be organized, 

Various home and foreign missions have received large contribu- 
tions from the First Church. 

A beautiful series of fifteen bells donated to the First Presbyterian 
Church arrived in June, 1981, and were thus described by the Atlanta 
Constitution : , 

7 ene bells were donated to the First Presbyterian Church by 
7. P. McBurney, Atlanta capitalist, ranging in weight from 3,500 to 
500 pounds. Bass bells, tenor bells, soprano bells, they run from a 
sonorous D flat to a singing F and are capable not merely of striking 


the hours and quarter hours, but of playing any tune in the Presbyte- 
rian hymnal.” 
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THE CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


On a memorial from 39 members of the Atlanta Presbyterian Church 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Atlanta was constituted by the 
Flint River Presbytery February 11th, 1858, and organized on the 
14th of that month by electing Dr. J. P. Logan and Dr. John R. Rhea 
as ruling elders and George S. Thomas and William P. Robinson as 
deacons. 

Rey. John W. Baker first filled the pulpit and services were held in 
the City Hall, on the present site of the State capitol, until a house of 
worship could be built. 

A lot on Washington Street, opposite the capitol, was bought in May, 
1858, and a church edifice erected on it was completed in February. 
1860, and dedicated on March 4th, when the sermon was preached by 
Dr. J. C. Stiles. 

Rey. John L. Rogers, of Pennsylvania, a graduate of the Jefferson 
College and Columbia Theological Seminary, was the first pastor, in- 
stalled on January 16th, 1859. He was an eloquent preacher and at 
times professor in the Georgia Military Institute at Marietta, president 
of the Synodical College at Florence, Ala., and late in life professor of 
moral and natural science in Agnes Scott College at Decatur, Ga. 

Dr. Rogers was succeeded in 1863 by Rey. R. Q. Mallard, a native 
of Liberty County, raised in the atmosphere of old Midway Church of 
which his father was a deacon for 40 years. He graduated from the 
University of Georgia and Columbia Theological Seminary. Known 
as the “War Pastor,” he served the church from 1863 to 1866, when he 
was called to New Orleans. 

The Central Church has had a long line of distinguished men as its 
pastors. Following Dr. Mallard they were: 

Rev. Rufus K. Porter, 1867 to 1869. 

Dr. J. T. Leftwich, December, 1869, to 1879. 

Dr. Wm. E. Boggs, afterward Chancellor of the University of Geor- 
gia, pastor, 1879 to 1882. 

Dr. G. B. Strickler, afterward professor of Systematic Theology in 
Union Seminary, was pastor of the Central Church from 1883 to 1896. 
During his pastorate the church established missions which grew into the 
Gordon Street Church, Georgia Avenue Church, Inman Park Church 
and the Pryor Street Church. 

Dr. Theron H. Rice, 1896 to 1908, when there were 1,007 members. 

Drs Dunbar Hs Ogden) 1909 to 1918. 

Dr. Ben R. Lacey, a Rhodes scholar, from 1919 to 1926, 

Dr. W. Emmett Davis, from 1926 to 1929. 

Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, from February, 1930, to date. 


Norte AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The North Avenue Presbyterian Church was organized on December 
4th, 1898, by 100 members from the First Church, fifteen from the Cen- 
tral Church, and one from the First Church of Athens, Ga. 

The first and only pastor to this time has been Rey. Richard Orme 
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Flinn. At first he acted as supply for the pulpit when he was also filling 
the pulpit of the First Church after the death of Dr. E. H. Barnett. 

The organization of this church was suggested by Dr. E. H. Barnett, 
pastor of the First, and Dr. G. B. Strickler, pastor of the Central Church, 
to serve the rapidly growing population on the north side of Atlanta. 
Mrs. J. M. High, Mrs. Clem Harris and Mrs. J. D. McCarty were active 
in the movement and Hon. Hoke Smith, Walker P. Inman and Dr. 
Marion Hull were leaders in the first meeting, which was held at Mr. 
Inman’s residence. 

That meeting favored the organization of the new church and for 
that purpose the presbytery appointed a commission of which Dr. Theron 
Rice was chairman, and organization was effected on December 4th, 
1898. 

This organization was effected in the building of the Merritts Ave- 
nue M. E. Church, then the only house of worship in that part of the 
city, and on the afternoon of December 4th, the following gentlemen 
were elected as elders: Mr. H. T. Phillips, Dr. Marion McH. Hull, 
Mr. James P. Field and Mr. Robert H. Jones; Hon. Hoke Smith, 
Mr. J. K. Ottley, Mr. A. M. Hoke and Mr. Henry A. Inman were 
selected as deacons. 

The new organization then extended a call to Rev. Richard O. Flinn 
to become their pastor, and he acted as supply from January Ist, 1899, 
until he was installed as pastor on the 23rd of April, 1899. 

At first it was called the Ninth Presbyterian Church and worshiped 
in the building of the Merritts Avenue Methodist Church on Sunday 
afternoons and Thursday evenings. Some years later, when the Mer- 
ritts Avenue Methodist Church moved to Peachtree and became St. 
Mark’s Church, its members worshipped in the North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church until the building of St. Mark’s was completed. 

In the same way the North Avenue Presbyterian Church was host 
to the Ponce de Leon Baptist Church pending the erection of its house 
of worship. Still later the Cumberland Presbyterian, afterward the 
Harris Street Church, was organized in the North Avenue Church, 

A lot 100x150 feet fronting on Peachtree at North Avenue was 
bought and money for building the present church was raised by sub- 
scription. The Venable brothers, in memory of their father, contributed 
the cut stone of which the walls were built. 

Mrs. J. M. High made the first subseription in the building fund 
and the membership contributed with great liberality. Ground was 
broken for the building by Dorothy High. 

The new church was occupied on Thanksgiving Day, 1900. The first 
baptism, that of Marion Lampkin Hull, oceurred that day and ivy 
brought from Scotland by Mrs. High was planted. It now covers the 
building. The church was dedicated on June 23rd, 1901, by Dr. B. M. 
Palmer, of New Orleans. : 


The rapid growth of the church necessitated enlargements and two 
purchases of adjoining lots gave the present lot 156x200, reaching from 
Peachtree to Courtland. Additional buildings were erected and the 
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beautiful Sunday School building, at the corner of Courtland and North 
Avenue, was finished in 1930. 

The Sunday School has grown to great proportions. Hon. Hoke 
Smith was the first Sunday school superintendent, followed by C. D. 
Tuller, J. K. Orr and Dr. Marion Hull. 

The work of Bible School classes, the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, the Business Women’s Committee and the 
boys’ society, known as the “Covenanters,” has been notable. 

From this church have gone eight young men into the ministry, 
and seven young people have gone into the mission fields. 

Those active in the church at the start were: 

First pastor, Rev. Richard Orme Flinn, D.D.; first session, H. T. 
Phillips, Marion McH. Hull, R. H. Jones, Jas. P. Fields; first diacon- 
ate, Hoke Smith, John K. Ottley, A. M. Hoke and H. A. Inman; first 
president of Woman’s Society, Mrs. J. M. High; first choir, Mrs. W. J. 
Armistead, organist; Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Pearson, Mrs. Linderman 
and Mr. Will Hartison; first member to join on profession of faith, 
Nellie Harris. 


SSPE LUGLE Ss eH URC 


This brief sketch is based on articles in the bulletin of the Atlanta 
Historical Society, mainly the one written by Mrs. Audria B. Gray. 

Up to the Revolution the Colony of Georgia was under the Bishop 
of London, Church of England, but when the war ended four thousand 
members of that church left this country with the British troops and 
went to Nova Scotia. Thereafter, for many years, there were few Epis- 
copahans in Georgia. 

When the American church was organized Georgia was in the dio- 
cese of South Carolina and so remained until 1841, when Stephen Elliott 
was consecrated Bishop of Georgia. In that year he came to Marthas- 
ville and was met by Richard Peters, J. Edgar Thompson, C. F. M. 
rarnett, Mrs. Samuel Jones and William Thompson. 

No organization was effected then and Mrs. Nellie Peters Black said, 
in her reminiscences, that the first Episcopal service in Atlanta was 
held in 1846 by Bishop Elliott at the home of Samuel G. Jones, after- 
ward the home of Richard Peters, at the corner of Mitchell and Forsyth 
streets. 

On April 13th, 1847, Samuel Mitchell gave a lot on which the Cathe- 
dral stands, conveying it to Bishop Elliott in consideration of “the de- 
sire to promote the cause of morals and religion in the land.” 

The adjoining lot was bought from L. P. Grant for $250 in June 
that year, and a small wooden building, 28x42 feet, was erected. In 
1849, Bishop Elliott commended the parish for the completion of the 
church. 

Rey. John James Hunt, served the church as a missionary from 1847. 
to 1849. In 1850, Richard Peters wrote the Missionary Board of the 
church at Macon pledging support for a regular minister and Rev. 
W. J. Zimmer was appointed. He established a parish school, which 
was well attended. 
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He was succeeded in 1854 by Rey. Richard Johnson, of South Caro- 
lina, who served until 1859. 

Rev. Andrew F. Freeman served from 1859 to 1865. In spite of the 
war then raging he baptized seventy-six, confirmed fifty-three, and 
organized a hospital society and other benevolent works, but in 1864, 
when the city was taken by Sherman, he went to Kentucky and became 
curate of a parish there. ; ; 

The church building, then used as a hospital, was seized by the 
Federal troops, who removed the Confederate wounded and use the build- 
ing for a stable and bowling alley. 

After the war the people returned and in 1866 the church was re- 
consecrated and Rev. C. W. Thomas was rector. 

General George G. Meade, military commander of the district em- 
bracing Georgia, Florida and Alabama, was an Episcopalian, affiliated 
with St. Phillip’s Church during his stay here, and raised at the North 
$5,000, which he presented to the church in transepts and an organ. 

Tn 1869, Mr. Thomas retired and was succeeded temporarily by Rey. 
C. W. Coley, followed by Rev. R. W. B. Elliott. The parish was growing 
vigorously and Rev. A. I. Drysdale was made assistant rector and was 
succeeded soon by Rev. Reverdy Estill. At that period the chapel of the 
Holy Innocents and the Mission of the Redeemer were built and the 
membership increased greatly. Dr. Elhott’s work caused his elevation 
and he was consecrated Bishop of Western Texas. 

In 1875, on Bishop Elliott’s removal, Rev. R. C. Foute became rector 
and served until 1884. During his rectorship 635 persons were baptized, 
362 confirmed and the Cathedral was built. He served until 1886, when 
he was succeeded by Rev. J. G. Armstrong, of Belfast, Ireland, an elo- 
quent pulpit orator. 


In May, 1886, he was succeeded by Rey. Byron Holly, who served until 
1889. In that period the debt contracted in erecting the Cathedral 
was greatly reduced, seventy-nine were baptized and 135 confirmed. In 
1889, the rectory was burned and much church property lost. The shock 
affected Mr. Holly’s health and he retired. 


Rev. George M. Funsten was rector from 1889 to 1891, baptizing 
forty-three, confirming thirty-nine, and organizing the Young Men’s 
Bible Class. At his death, Rev. Julius C. Tupper became rector until 
1893, with 110 baptisms and eighty confirmations. 

In 1893 the church property was deeded to Bishop C. K. Nelson for 
the use of the diocese, and St. Phillip’s became a Cathedral. The active 
movants for this were Z. D. Harrison and Thomas E. Walker, who were 
supported by the vestry composed of Thomas E. Walker, M. T. Walker, 
W. N. Hawkes, H. J. Fear, IY. HK. Sereven, G. H. Noble, J. W. Russey, 
Arnold Broyles, Charles Arnold and Harvey Johnson. 


The first dean of the Cathedral was Rev. A. W. Knight, installed 
in 1893. In 1905, he was consecrated Bishop of Cuba. The succeeding 
deans were: 
Rey. CT. AL Pise, 1905-1914. 
Rev. John R. Atkinson, 1914-1915. 
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Rev. Thomas H. Johnston, 1916-1928. 

Rey. Raimundo de Ovies, 1928 to date. 

Members of the first chapter were: T. E. Walker, senior warden; 
John W. Russey, junior warden; Paul Romare, Dr. J. ©. Olmstead, 
George de Saussure, L. L. McClesky, Dr. Geo. H. Noble, Arnold Broyles, 
A. McD. Wilson and Joseph Thompson. 

The parish has been under the care of these Bishops: 

Rt. Rey. Stephen Elliott, D. D., of South Caroline 
1866. 

Rt. Rey. John W. Beckwith, D. D.—a Confederate chaplain and 
great orator—Bishop, 1868-1890. 

Rt. Rev. C. K. Nelson, D. D., of Virginia-——Bishop, 1892-1917. 

Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D. D., of Charleston—Bishop 1917 to date. 

Of the rectors Dean Johnston was a native of Ireland and came to 
America in his young manhood. He was a man of great learning, a 
great preacher, and made a profound impression on the whole com- 
munity. 

In the early history of this church a group of engineers who came to 
Georgia to build a railroad were active. They were Richard Peters and 
J. Edgar Thompson, of Pennsylvania; F. M. Garnett, of Virginia; Sam- 
uel G. Jones, of Virginia, and William Stockton, a son of Commodore 
Stockton, of New Jersey. 


3ishop, 1841- 


ST. LUKE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


St. Luke’s Episcopal Church was established during the Civil War 
by Bishop Quintard, then a chaplain in the Confederate army, who bap- 
tized there Brigadier-General Oscar French Strahl on April 20th, 1864. 

In St. Luke’s Church was held the funeral of Bishop Leonidas Polk, 
a Confederate general, who was killed on Pine Mountain during the bat- 
tle around Kennesaw in July, 1864. General Polk’s body was removed 
to Augusta and buried there in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

During the war period St. Luke’s Church was active in good works 
for the benefit of the soldiers and its temporary house of worship, located 
on Walton Street between Forsyth and Broad, was destroyed by Sher- 
man’s army. 

The church was reorganized in June, 1870, Bishop John W. Beck- 
with offering $500 out of the funds at his disposal when $1,500 had 
been collected to support the minister. Among the members then were 
Joseph H. Smith, Holmes Powers, George W. Price, J. M. Johnson, 
(’. L. Green, Richard Clark and E. Withers. Organization was effected 
by the election of Dr. J. M. Johnson, senior warden; Beverly W. Wrenn, 
junior warden; Dr. Holmes Sells, William S. Walker, Joseph H. Smith, 
William Powers, T. S. Wood and James Williams, vestrymen. 

The church was then named St. Stephen’s, which continued to be 
the name until January 8th, 1872, when the vestry was reorganized by 
the election of Dr. J. M. Johnson, senior warden; Judge Samuel Law- 
rence, junior warden; John H. Glover, secretary and treasurer; General 
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we _ Walker, Colonel E. N. Broyles, L. P. King, John Henderson and 
J. Ht Glover, vestrymen. He name was then changed back to St. Luke’s 
by unanimous vote. 

For a time the services were held over the Orphans’ Free School, at 
the corner of Walton and North Forsyth streets. Beginning in Novem- 
ber, 1872, a new building was erected on a lot at the corner of Walton 
and Spring streets. The cost of that building involved the congrega- 
tion in debt, which was a burden until 1882, when the vestry determined 
to change the location of the church and rebuild in a more ‘eligible loca- 
tion. 

A new church was built at the corner of Houston and North Pryor 
streets in 1883. It was a brick building, 50x100 feet, with slate roof. 
On its completion a lot was bought in the rear of the church on Houston 
Street to the eastward, and the building was extended in that direction. 
By this addition the church had a seating capacity of 750 persons. There 
were then about five hundred communicants and the Sunday School had 
about two hundred and fifty scholars. 

On the reorganization of the church after the war, Rev. George 
Macauley was the rector. Since his retirement the following have occu- 
pied the pulpit: Rev. W. C. Williams, who resigned the rectorship in 
1884, on account of declining health; Rey. C. M. Beckwith, who remained 
until 1886, when he was called to Houston, Texas: and the Rey. R. 8. 
Barrett, the pastor from 1889 to 1894. 

Dr. Barrett and his wife were active in the organization in Atlanta 
of a Florence Crittenton Home and after his death Mrs. Barrett, then 
residing at Washington, D. C., became president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Crittenton Homes. 

From 1894 to 1900 the church was served by Rev. John McCormick, 
afterward Bishop of Michigan: Rev. John Gass and Rev. Charles A. 
Jessup. 

tev. Dr. C. B. Wilmer was called to St. Luke’s in 1900 and was its 
pastor until his resignation in 1924. Dr. Wilmer’s pastorate of twenty- 
four years was notable for its vigor. He was a man of large vision and 
broad human sympathies. He never hesitated to champion the cause of 
he downtrodden and the oppressed. 

In 1925, Rev. N. R. H. Moor, of Sandusky, Ohio, accepted a call to 
the pastorate of St. Luke’s and oat in its service until January, 
1931, when he accepted a call from the Cathedral Church at Pittsburg, 
Pa. His pastorate was a period of growth for St. Luke’s Church and 
his influence in civic work was felt throughout the city. Rev. John M. 
Walker has been rector of St. Luke’s since September 16, 1931 


THE CHurcH EDIFICE 
nine ‘ 
The present church building, designed by P. Thornton Marye, a 
member of St. Luke’s, is a fine example of Thirteenth Century English 


Gothic. Its memorial stained glass windows are from the studios of the 
best English and German artists. 
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ALL SAINTS CHURCH 


The present church of All Saints was occupied on Palm Sunday, 
April 8th, 1906. It was built on a beautiful lot, 175 feet square, at the 
corner of West Peachtree Street and North Avenue, contributed by Mrs. 
Richard Peters as a memorial to her husband, who was a pioneer At- 
lantan and had a part in the founding of St. Phillip’s and St. Luke’s 
churches, 

This gift was made in 1901 and the lot was conyeyed to Bishop C. K. 
Nelson, of the Diocese of Georgia for a church. 

The corner stone of the first structure was laid on April 11th, 1903, 
and a chapel for Sunday School and general purposes was built on that 
lot. The architect of the chapel was Miss Henrietta C. Dozier. 

The first service in the chapel was a celebration of communion on 
May 31st, 1903, at which 45 persons were present. The same day a 
conference on future plans was held and a provisional vestry was ap- 
pointed. The name, All Saints Church, was adopted and a Sunday 
School, with W. D. Ellis, Jr., as superintendent, was organized. 


Tor First VESTRY 


The parish was organized on June 7th, 1903, with Bishop Nelson 
Dean Knight, of the Cathedral, and Rev. G. H. Hills, curate of St. 
Luke’s, in attendance. Articles of association were signed by forty-two 
persons and the following vestrymen were elected: F. B. Dancy, senior 
warden; E. C. Peters, junior warden; H. M. Atkinson, Dan B. Harris, 
Joseph T. Orme, E. S. Munford. 

Later Milton Dargan and 8. Y. Tupper, Joseph Richardson and 
W. D. Ellis, Jr., were added. 

Joseph T. Orme was elected treasurer, and Dan B. Harris, secretary. 

On October 2nd, 1903, Rev. Z. S. Farland, of Virginia, the first 
rector, was called. He accepted and preached his first sermon in All 
Saints Church on October 25th, 1903, 

His rectorship began with 65 communicants and within a year the 
number increased to 150. With the growth of membership the capacity 
of the little chape] was doubled at a cost of $1,850. In 1904 Vestrymen 
Orme and Munford retired and Thomas Egleston and Thomas C. Irwin 
took their places. 

The first board of ten vestrymen held office until the new church was 
occupied on Palm Sunday, 1906. 

Steps to build that church were taken in 1904, when $31,000 was 
subseribed for the purpose by 75 persons. 


BRAUTIFUL GIFTS 


Mrs. H. M. Atkinson, a daughter of Richard Peters, built and fur- 
nished the chancel as a memorial to her father and many beautiful ar- 
ticles for the equipment of the church were given by members. The 
Woman’s Guild gave the organ, the Sunday School gave the font, six 
girls gave the litany desk and the rector’s junior guild the hymn boards. 
The whole cost of the edifice and its furnishings was $63,000, and the 
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plans and specifications were contributed by Morgan and Dillon with- 
out cost. 

Ground for the new church was broken on November 16th, 1904, and 
Mrs. Richard Peters turned the first spadeful of earth. The corner 
stone was laid on March 7th, 1905, by the bishop and the rector with a 
large gathering present. The celebration of Holy communion by the 
bishop on April 5th, 1906, was the first service in this beautiful church. 
The service on Palm Sunday, April 8th, was conducted by the rector. 
With a deficit of $23,000 on the cost of building remaining to be paid, 
the members raised $9,000 at that service. 


A FrRuirruL PErtop 


In 1909, Mr. Farland resigned and in February, 1910, the Rev. 
W. W. Memminger, of Charleston, 8. C., became rector of the parish. 

In June, 1910, Mrs. Richard Peters gave to the parish a parcel of 
land, 100x175 feet, fronting on West Peachtree and adjoining her orig- 
inal gift. 

In January, 1912, property in rear of church (55 feet on North Ave- 
nue by 196 feet) bought and used for a rectory until July, 1924, 
when property at 168 Peachtree Circle (75 feet by 430 feet) was bought 
and has since been used as rectory of parish. 

The will of the late Thomas Egleston provided $25,000 for a parish 
hall and to this amount the congregation added approximately $20,000 
and Egleston Hall was built in 1917—so constructed as to provide for 
the needs of the Sunday School. 

The interior of the church was partially destroyed by fire on January, 
11th, 1920. By adding to the sum secured from insurance, some addi- 
tions and necessary repairs were made. 

During the rectorship of Mr. Farland, All Saints supported church 
and social service work in mill villages at LaGrange, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Henry Phillips, who enlisted the support of the mill owners. 
This work became a model for hke work carried on by the Episcopal 
Church. 

The parish has always maintained a mission on Sixteenth Street, 
near Spring (Holy Innocents’ Mission), with a free kindergarten in con- 
nection therewith, and through its Mothers’ Club and other organiza- 
tions accomplishing a very commendable piece of social service work. 

For several years the parish led the Episcopal churches in the South 
in its missionary giving. 

The Egleston Memorial Hospital was provided for in the will of 
Mr. Thomas Egleston, a devoted member of the parish, and the nomi- 
nation of trustees of the hospital is vested in the vestry of All Saints. 

The parish claims as its contribution to the ministry, Rt. Rev. John 
Durham Wing, D. D., Bishop Co-adjutor of South Florida; Rev. Henry 
D. Phillips, D. D., rector of Trinity Church, Columbia, 8. C.; Rev. Rob- 
ert T. Phillips, rector of Trinity Church, Miami, Fla.; Rev. Ernest 
Kellner Banner, Cambridge, Mass., and Rev. Geoffrey C. Hinshelwood, 
formerly a Baptist minister, now at Cedartown, Ga., in charge of the 
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Episcopal Church there. The Peters family endowed a scholarship in the 
theological department at Sewanee in memory of Mrs. Richard Peters. 
A REMARKABLE RECORD 

Since organization there have been, up to 1931, 720 baptisms, 1,000 
confirmations, 494 marriages and 122 burials. The present number of 
communicants is 800. The Church School numbers 500 and ranks as 
No. 1 in the Province of Sewanee. 

The approximate value of the property is, land $335,000; church and 
parish hall, $150,000; residences, $30,000; stained glass windows, $50,- 
000; furniture and fixtures, $50,000. 

The total indebtedness is $3,000—partially covered by pledges. The 
church has always carried on an active work among Emory and Tech 
students. 

The organizations are the Woman’s Guild, three branches of Woman’s 
Auxillary, “Daughters of the King, Altar Guild, Men’s Club, and Young 
People’s Service League. 

During twenty-seven years of its existence the church has received and 
expended approximately $1,000,000. This includes amounts put in build- 
ings, furniture and fixtures, and stained glass, but does not include the 
value of land given by Mrs. Richard Peters. 


Peachtree Christian Church 
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CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


This brief account of the Church of the Immaculate Conception is 
based on a sketch of the parish, written by Mr. Stephens Mitchell for the 
Atlanta Historical Society. 

The earliest record of the parish is found in an old book containing 
a list of confirmations, baptisms and marriages, kept by Rey. John Barry, 
vicar-general, a missionary priest who served the Catholics of this com- 
munity before there was a resident pastor. 

The first mass was offered in Atlanta by Father Barry in 1845 at 
the home of Patrick Lynch or that of Mr. MeCullouch. 


THe First Barrism 


The first baptism in the parish occurred in 1846, when Georgia was 
a part of the Diocese of Charleston. Those baptized were George Wash- 
ington Shipley and Sarah Lavinia Shipley, children of G. W. and Susan- 
nah Barnes Shipley. The ceremony was performed by Rey. John Barry 
and the sponsors were Terence Doonan and Elizabeth Barry. At the 
same time Mary Divers, daughter of John and Susannah McCauley 
Divers, was baptized, for whom Daniel Dougherty and Mary Dougherty 
were sponsors. 

Tue CuHurce Lor 


The records of DeKalb County show that on June 23rd, 1847, Terence 
Doonan conveyed to Ignatius A. Reynolds, Bishop of Charleston, lot 4 
in block 17 of Atlanta, containing an acre of land, for the site of a 
Catholic Church. On eee 23rd, 1848, Daniel McShaffery deeded 
lot 4 in block 12 of land lot 77, 14th district of Fulton County, contain- 
ing one acre of land, at the i aibeart corner of Lloyd (Central Ave- 
nue) and Hast Hunter streets, to Bishop Reynolds, of Charleston, and 
his successors in office, for the purpose of erecting and maintaining a 
church on it. 

A PARISH OF SEVERAL COUNTIES 

At that time the parish included the other counties of Cass (now 
Bartow), Forsyth, Walker and Whitfield. Marriage ceremonies were 
performed in several of those counties before the first occurred in the 
Atlanta parish. 

The first marriage of the Atlanta parish was that of Michael Bloom- 
field and Elizabeth Malone in 1851 and the ceremony was performed by 
Rey. Vs F, O'Neill. 

Rey. Thomas Shanahan succeeded Father Barry as mission priest of 
the ane as appears from a record of baptisms in 1849. 


Harty Priests From Macon 


An entry on the record in 1851 states that the Catholics of Atlanta 
had been under the charge of the pastor at Macon, but on the 1 13th of 
February that year Rey. J. F. O'Neill was ap pointed pastor of f Atlanta 
by Bishop F. X. Gartland, of Savannah. Georgia had become a bishopric 
in 1850, with its head at Savannah, and Atlanta was ¢ part of that 


diocese. 
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In May, 1852, Bishop Francis Xavier, of Savannah, made his first 
visit to the Church of the Immaculate Conception and administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation to sixteen persons. 

Father O’Neill continued as pastor during 1858 and in 1859 was 
succeeded by Rev. James Hasson, who remained until 1861, when the 
names of Rey. Thomas O’Reilly and J. Kirby appear on the record. 


Farner O’Reruty SAVED THE CHURCHES 


“During the late Civil War,” says Mr. Mitchell, “the priest was the 
Reverend Thomas 0 Reilly, who is known most favorably as the person 
who persuaded General Sherman to spare the churches of the town 
when he burned the rest of the buildings in 1864.” 

Among the churches saved by Father 0 Reilly's efforts were several 
Protestant churches in addition to the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

After the Civil War there was great poverty in Georgia, and the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, like others, did wall to hold 
its own. 

In spite of the loss of much of its territory in 1897, when the parish 
of Sacred Heart was created, the parish of the Immaculate Conception 
held its own. In 1927 it supported three priests and maintained its own 
school. Two of its pastors, Rev. B. J. Keiley and Rev. Emmett Walsh, 
were elevated to the high office of bishop. 


BisHop Kerttey’s SERVICE HERE 


Bishop Keiley served for many years as vicar-general at the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception and was greatly belov ed, not only by his 
own flock but by many ministers and laymen of Protestant churches. 
Although gratified by his elevation to the bishopric, the people of Atlanta 
regretted his removal to Savannah. 

Bishop Walsh was elevated to that office and went to Charleston 
when he was still a young priest, a distinguished honor. 

Mr. Stephens Mitchell mentions the following as pioneers of this 
church: “The names most frequently occurring in these early records are: 
Doonan, Lynch, O’Brien, McCaffery, Fitzgib bons, Dougherty, Cassidy, 
O’Keefe, Connolly, Riordan, Killips, Creed, McCowan, Gilchrist, Tyr- 
rell, Divers, Fitzgerald, Dowling, Cavanah, McGinley, Mann, Connon, 
Dobbinger, Faulkner.” 

In his history of Atlanta, Wallace P. Reed gives additional informa- 
tion concerning the pastors of this church and their work. Speaking of 
Rev. Thomas O’Reilly, he says: 

“Rev. Thomas O'Reilly was pastor until 1872, when he died and was 
buried under the altar of the church. He laid the foundation of the 
present church building in 1869, and in February, 1870, the work of 
laying the walls began and the church was opened in 1873 by Bishop 
sross. In 1872, Rev. Mr. Cullinan became pastor and was succeeded in 
1874 by Rev. M. Reilly, who remained until 1876, and was succeeded 
by Rev. F. Reibman, who remained until 1878. Rev. James O’Brien 
then became pastor and remained until 1881. Under him the church 
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was completed, altars erected, steps laid and the basement fitted up for 
use. He was followed by the Rev. Thomas Cleary, who remained until 
1883, and was succeeded by the Rev. Joseph Kirsch, who was himself 
succeeded, December 4, 1886, by Very Rev. B. J. Keiley. The number 
of families belonging to this church in 1889 was nine hundred, or about 
three thousand persons. The Sunday School then had three hundred 
and fifty scholars,” 


CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART 


The following facts are taken from a ee of this church written 
for the Atlanta Historical Society by Mr. Jack J. Spalding in 1931. 

The Sacred Heart Parish was established in 1897 by Bishop Thomas 
A. Becker, of the Diocese of Savannah and its territory, taken from that 
of the Immaculate Conception Parish. All north of Edgewood Avenue, 
the Georgia Railroad and the Western and Atlantic Railroad is included 
in this parish and all south of that in the Immaculate Conception Parish. 

The site of the new cee was bought by the Marist Fathers of 
Jefferson College in July, 1897, for $12, 000 and on September 6th the 
Marist Society of Georgia was Soe aneed by Fulton Superior Court. 
In 1908 the Parish took over the property and the title was vested in 
the Bishop of the Diocese of Savannah. 

In 1897 and 1898 $10,851 was raised by contributions from 74 sub- 
seribers and Sacred Heart Church was built at a cost of $28,000, leaving 
a debt of $17,149. 

The main altar costing $1,750 was given by Dr. R. D. Spalding, 
Louis Gholstin and Bishop “Becker ; the Blessed Vi irgins’ Altar was given 
by Mrs. John Ryan, and St. Joseph’ s Altar by Mrs. Wm. Cox. Furnish- 
ings of the altar were contributed by Mrs. Horne. 

The church was dedicated May Ist, 1898, by Bishop Becker and the 
first organ was installed the same year. The present organ was installed 
during the pastorate of Father Horton. 

Rev. Wm. Gibbons was the first priest and the parish was in charge 
of the Fathers of the Society of Mary. In September, 1898, Father Gib- 
bons retired and was succeeded by Rey. John HK. Gunn, S. M. 

During the administration of Father Gunn the Marist College was 
founded and its buildings were erected. The establishment of the col- 
lege was greatly aided by Bishop Benjamin J. Keiley, of Savannah. 

During Father Gunn’s administration the Marist Society acquired 
the land in the college campus and that on which the rectory and the 
parochial school are located and much of the ground on w hich the Sis- 
ters’ residence on Baker Street stands. 

On August 8th, 1911, Father Gunn was consecrated Bishop of the 
Diocese of Natchez, the ceremony taking place in the Sacred Heart 
Church. The consecration was by Archbishop James H. Blenk, of New 
Orleans, aided by several bishops and a mitred abbot. 

Rey. Geo. S. Rapier, S. M., succeeded Bishop Gunn and was pastor 
of the church from 1911 to 1914. In 1913 the rectory was built, at a 
cost of $45,000, half of which was contributed by the parish and half 
‘by the Marist Society of Georgia. 
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Rev. Peter McOscar, S. M., was in charge from 1914 to 1920. In 
spite of bad health he was a fine organizer and excellent. business man. 
He paid the parish debt and left it in fine condition. The church was 
consecrated by Bishop Allen, of Mobile. 

Rev. James A. Horton, S. M., was in charge from 1920 to 1926. Dur- 
ing his administration the fine parochial school was built in 1924, Funds 
for that purpose were raised by Father Horton and a committee of lay- 
men, composed of Jack J. Spalding, J. J. Haverty, J. Carroll Payne, 
John Morris, Sr., and John E. Murphy. . ~ 

The school has grammar and high school grades and a commercial 
department and its fireproof building cost about $120,000. 

The school was founded in 1909 under Father Gunn and the Sisters 
of St. Joseph were placed in charge. 

During Father Horton’s Administration the home of the Sisters on 
Baker Street was built at a cost of $63,000, including the land. 

The matter was handled by Father Horton and a committee com- 
posed of J. J. Haverty, Hughes Spalding, Robert Otis, John Morris, Jr., 
and R. A. Magill. 

Father Horton became a chaplain of the Knights of Columbus at 
Camp Gordon in 1917 and went as a Chaplain to France, returning after 
the armistice was signed. He said the first mass at Chateau Thierry after 
its evacuation by the Germans. 

He founded Camp Marist in Rabun County, where a number of 
Catholic boys saw camp life. He was a member of the Rotary Club and 
popular with all denominations. 

tev. Michael A. Cotter, S. M., became pastor in the fall of 1926, 
remains in charge and is greatly beloved. 

From the converts of the church have come six priests, a missionary 
to Samoa, Rev. Joseph Diehl, S. M., and a missionary to China, Father 
Farmer, S.J. 

At the outbreak of the World War 500 boys who had attended Marist 
College were available for service. Father Gunn had installed military 
training there as a part of the curriculum and of those available, three- 
fourths saw service in the war. Of those who went to the war, 45 per cent 
were commissioned officers, including three colonels, four majors, nine 
captains, thirty first lieutenants and twenty-two second leutenants. 

Of those Marist Cadets who went to the World War these eight made 
the supreme sacrifice : 

First Lieutenant Vernon Stallings. 

First Lieutenant Charles Allen. 

Second Lieutenant Lyons Joel. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Wallace. 

Second Lieutenant H. M. Atkinson. 

Sergeant Melvin Tinsley. 

Sergeant William Scoggins. ary aa 

When the parish was created in 1897 only 350 Catholics lived within 
it. Now the Sacred Heart Parish has more than 2,500 members, all 
church pews are rented and there is a waiting list. 
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The Sunday School is so large that the class rooms of Marist College 
have to be used in addition to space for the purpose in the church. 

The campus of Marist College is equipped for athletic sports and 
military drills. 

Among the leading Catholics who contributed generously of money 
and services to build up the work of the parish were: Dr. R. D. Spalding, 
Mrs. Ridley, Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Hill, Louis Gholstim, Mrs. Cotting, L. De- 
Give, Mrs. John Ryan, Major McC aslin, James Lynch, Father Colbert, 
Mr. Donovan, Mr. Riordan, Mrs. McDonald. 


A DistincuisHEeD MEMBER 


A leading member of the Sacred Heart Church, Mr. Jack J. Spald- 
ing, was sionally honored in 1927 when he was created a “Knight of the 
Order of Saint Gregory,” civil class, by Pope Pius XI, and the next year 
the Laetare Medal was conferred on him by Notre Dame University. In 
1931 he was one of 30 Americans to be made a Knight of Malta, one of 


the highest honors conferred hy the Catholic Church. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST) sCLUNTis® 


The following sketch, prepared by the Secretary, was approved by 
the Directors of the Church: 

The foundation stone in the building of the First Church of Christ. 
Scientist, Atlanta, Georgia, was laid in the year 1886 when Miss Julia 
S. Bartlett introduced Christian Science not only to Atlanta but to the 
South. Mrs. Sue Harper Mims, a resident of Atlanta, visited Miss 
Bartlett at that time and became deeply interested in Christian Science 
through her own complete healing. Thoroughly imbued with the glory 
of the Truth which had wrought so wonderful a cure, Mrs. Mims began 
to impart to others what she “had received. She invited others to meet 
once a week in her home to read and study the Bible and “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures,” textbook of Christian Science, by 
Mary Baker Eddy. This was the beginning of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Growth soon necessitated a move into a downtown reom for services. 
As those interested studied and applied their understanding of Christian 
Science others became interested and it was necessary from time to time 
to hold meetings in large quarters. So steady was the growth that it 
became more apparent that a church edifice was needed, although to 
human sense such a step seemed impossible. However, the little group 
of brave and faithful workers pressed forward with the conviction that 
their efforts would be rewarded with success, and it was during the 
occupancy of a hall on Broad Street that the charter for First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Atlanta, Georgia, was secured. On April 4, 1896, the 
first we were taken toward the erection of a church building. On 
April 2, 1897, steps were taken toward procuring a church lot. The 
cornerstone was laid on January 30, 1899, and the final dedication took 
place on April 2, 1899. Mrs. Sue Harper Mims, then the First Reader, 
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delivered the address of welcome, concluding with the reading of Mrs. 
Eddy’s message to this church, and Mr. Edward H. Carman, the Second 
Reader, read a brief synopsis of the work of the building of the church. 

A number of years after the dedication of this church, the first 
Christian Science church to be established not only in Georgia, but in 
the South, it grew to such proportions that further steps in the unfold- 
ment of progress became necessary. The church property was sold and 
a new site on Peachtree Street in Fulton County, Atlanta, Georgia, was 
purchased for the erection of a larger edifice, the cornerstone of which 
was laid on June 13, 1913, followed by its dedication on May 9, 1926. 
Of this present beautiful structure it should also be said, even as it was 
of the first church, that “it stands as an outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual grace wherewith are possessed all who honestly, 
fearlessly and intelligently endeavor to follow the Christ.” First and 
Second Churches of Christ, Scientist, of Atlanta, Georgia, are branches 
of The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


THE JEWS OF ATLANTA 


By Dr. Davin Marx or THE JEWisH TEMPLE 

Before Atlanta had thrown off the name of Marthasville, men of 
the Jewish faith had entered into the life of the community. When their 
fellow Christians established a religious school in 1847, amongst the 
contributors were Jacob Haas and Henry Levi. The village then boasted 
of about twenty-five families. Early residents were Moses Sternberger, 
Adolph Brady, David Mayer, Dr. Aaron Alexander and his three sons, 
Joseph, Jacob and Julius M., Morris Lazaron, Bernard Brown, the 
Asher brothers, and the Solomon and Steinheimer families. 

In 1860, the city council granted the small Jewish community a 
section in Oakland Cemetery for burials. Divine services were held 
in the different homes. <A relief society was established to care for the 
indigent. After the Civil War, this society, known as the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society became the Hebrew Benevolent Congregation on 
January 1, 1867, on the occasion of the marriage of Mr. Abraham Rosen- 
feld and Miss Emilie Baer. On May 14, 1875, the corner-stone of the 
first Jewish house of Worship in Atlanta was laid. The building was 
on the southwestern corner of Garnett and Forsyth streets and was dedi- 
eated in August, 1877. 

In September, 1895, Rabbi David Marx was called to the pulpit. 
The congregation grew. In September, 1902, it dedicated its second 
sanctuary at the southwest corner of South Pryor and Richardson streets. 

With continuous growth of the city, the Jewish community likewise 
increased. The need for a larger Temple and the residential changes 
of the membership to the north side of the city culminated in the erec- 
tion of the Temple on Peachtree Road at Spring Street. The dedication 
services took place October 16-18, 1931. On the latter day, a Fellowship 
Service was held. The entire community, Jewish and Christian, par- 
ticipated. Rabbis Harry Hpstein and Tobias Geffen on behalf of the 
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Jewish Congregations and Dr. J. Sprole Lyons of the First Presbyterian 
Church (whose guest the Giietae ee had been on the High Holidays 
while the Temple was under construction ), Dr. Robert W. Burns of the 
Peachtree Christian Church, Dr. W. E. McElveen, First Congrega- 
tionalist Church and Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, Liberal Christian Church 
(host to the Temple on the Sabbaths during the construction period ) 
brought messages of fraternal greetings. These services were indicative 
of the fine spirit of religious fellowship that pervades the community. 
The Temple was built under the administration of Mr. Harold Hirsch, 
President. Mr. Max F. Goldstein succeeded him in this office. 

The Congregation maintains a large religious school. Auxilary 
adult groups are the Temple Sisterhood and the Temple Brotherhood. 
Of the former, Mrs. David Marx is President; of the latter, Mr. Leonard 
Haas. 


DR. DAVID MARX 
Rabbi of Jewish Temple 


In 1887, the second Jewish Congregation in Atlanta was organized 
and chartered—Ahabath Achim—*“Brotherly Love.” In 1901, it conse- 
crated its first house of worship. This congregation continued to flourish 
and its steady growth necessitated a large building for its activities. 
The newer sanctuary, situated on Washington Street, corner of Wood- 
ward Avenue, maintains a religious school and has as affiliates a Sister- 
hood and a Brotherhood. Mr. H. Mendel is its President and Rabbi 
Harry H. Epstein its eis leader. 

Of lesser numerical stre ‘neth and of later establishment are the eon- 
gregations, “Sheareth Israel, » “the Remnant of Israel,’ located on 
Washington Street, Mr. Sidney Zimmerman, President, Rabbi Tobias 
Geffen, minister; “Ohr v’Sholom,” “Light and Peace,’ Rabbi Isaac J. 
Cohen, President Mr. Victor D. Franco. Of most recent origin, Con- 
gregation Adath Yeshurun. All congregations maintain educational 
institutes as part of their religious program. 
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Amongst the charitable organizations is the Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 
established in 1889 to care for the Jewish Orphans of the Southeastern 
States. Until recent years it housed these children in the home on 
Washington Street. Three years ago it adopted and put into operation 
the policy of subsidy and child placement, taking the leadership in the 
South in this advanced beneficial method of securing for the nae 
privileged, the more normal life to which they are entitled. 

The several societies engaged in relief work were federated some time 
in the nineties. Other societies doing philanthropie and characte -build- 
ing work were later on absorbed and, today, the Federation of Jewish 
Charities and its subsidiaries, especially the Jewish Hducational Alliance 
are amongst the leading constructive forces in the community. The 
Atlanta Jewish Welfare Council is composed of representatives of the 
several congregations and organizations for the consideration of matters 
of Jewish religious concern. 

Organizations of more than local character are the Independent Order 
B’nai B'rith, engaged in charitable, cultural and educational programs ; 
the Council of Jewish Women and the Hadassah, the former concerns 
itself with the rights and duties of Jewish women everywhere, the latter 
devotes its energies to hospitalization in Palestine. 

As religionists, the Jews of Atlanta maintain their faith and the 
institutions that nourish and maintain it, as citizens, they participate 
in the commercial, professional, economic and civic responsibilities to- 
gether with citizens of different faiths. They constitute no special 
group. They are integrated into the life of Atlanta, share in that life, 
in its weal and woe—in its efforts to build a better and a greater city. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


ATLANTA ITs SouTHERN HEsApQuARTERS, DirectiInc tHE WoRK IN 
FIFTEEN STATES 


The following statement was furnished by Lieutenant Commissioner 
Alexander M. Damon, who has charge of the work in the Southern 
States: 

“The Salvation Army in the United States is divided into four 
territories for the purpose of oversight and management. 

“The territorial headquarters for the South is located at Atlanta, 
Fulton County, Georgia, and oversight is exercised from Atlanta upon 
Salvation Army operations in fifteen Southern States and the District 
of Columbia. 

“The direction of personnel, holding of properties, oversight of the 
field and social departments, publishing and trade departments, train- 
ing college, young Peale wotk and finance and audit ee oe are 
located at Atlanta. 

“This means that radiating from Fulton County into fifteen South- 
ern States is the motivating influence of the Salvation Army. 

“Two hundred and thirty -seven corps and service posts and thirty 
outposts come under the direction of the Atlanta office. 
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“The staff consists of forty-five executive and clerical workers under 
the direction of Lt. Commissioner Alexander M. Damon. 

“Highty-seven institutions, including men’s homes, hotels and labor 
bureaus, women’s boarding homes, hospitals, children’s homes, nurseries, 
emergency homes, fresh air operations and clubs, also receive oversight 
from the Atlanta office. 

“Publications include the War Cry and Young Soldier, also the 
clearing of foreign publications. An average of sixty cadets in training 
for officership are engaged in study at the training college at 339 Luckie 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The auditing and oversight of all Salvation Army finance from 
the smallest outpost to the largest institution and corps is conducted 
by the Salvation Army headquarters. 

“All Salvation Army units are audited regularly and a published 
statement of the audit is made. 

“An extensive young people’s work is directed from the Atlanta 
headquarters, this including life saving scout and guard work, corps 
cadets, company meetings, cradle roll activities—all of the usual young 
people’s efforts. 

“In addition to the purely territorial aspect, the local operations 
which are entirely separate and are locally maintained, include three 
Salvation Army corps: No. 1 at 54 Ellis Street, No. 3 at 164 Carroll 
Street and No. 4 at 777 Bankhead Avenue. 

“There is also a splendid emergency lodge for women and children 
located at 314 Washington Street, which has recently been opened by 
the Salvation Army. 

“There is a well equipped and thoroughly efficient industrial home 
located at 345 Luckie Street, N. W. Also a men’s shelter at 311 Hull 
Street. An Atlanta relief department, which takes care of the transient 
men problem in Atlanta, is also operated at 54 Ellis Street. 

“These are local institutions and are supported partly through the 
Community Chest and partly through their own collections in meet- 
ings and direct donations of friends interested in this particular branch 
of work. 

“The territorial headquarters staff includes Lt. Commissioner Alex- 
ander M. Damon, who is in charge of the work; a chief secretary, who 
is Colonel Arthur EK. Smeeton: a field secretary, Major J. Arthur Fynn: 
a financial, property and purchasing secretary, who is Brigadier Robert 
Young; a men’s social secretary, Colonel Albert W. Baillie; a training 
college principal, who is Major Norman S. Marshall; an editor-in- 
chief, who is Adjutant Vincent Cunningham; a women’s social secre- 
tary, who is Brigadier Emma Dale Webb, and a young people’s and edu- 
cational secretary, who is Adjutant Sidney Cox, 

“These, with their clerical staffs, constitute the territorial head- 
quarters.” 
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The following is from the Year Book of 1931: 


ORIGIN OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


The Salvation Army was founded by William and Catherine Booth 
in July, 1865, in the East of London. The people converted to God in 
the services—originally held in a tent—were formed into a ‘Christian 
Mission’ for regular evangelistic work. After this work had spread to 
many English cities, it took, in 1878, its present name, and adopted a 
military plan of organization, with uniform and other distinctive 
features. From the early eighties it spread to many parts of the world, 
so that at the death of the founder, in 1912, it was established in fifty- 
nine countries and colonies. The founder was succeeded by his son, 
William Bramwell Booth, under whose able generalship the work was 
extended to eighty-two countries, its officers proclaiming the Gospel in 
sixty-nine languages.” 

The present head of the Salvation Army is General Edward J. Hig- 
gins, who recently visited Atlanta and the Southern headquarters. In 
1934 Evangeline Booth became the official head of the Salvation Army. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


ACTIVELY COOPERATING WITH THE CHURCHES 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was organized in London, 

England, June 6, 1844. It was first organized in this country at Boston, 

1851, and then extended rapidly to other American cities. Organized 
in Atlanta April, 1873, when the population of the city was only 20,000. 
It has served the young men and boys of the city continuously for over 
sixty years. 

It occupied a rented room at three different locations on Whitehall 
between Hunter and the railroad from 1873 until 1882, when it moved 
to the second floor of a two-story building corner of Forsyth and Walton 
streets on the site of the Grant Building. 

In 1885 it secured funds for its first building which was erected 
at the corner of Auburn Avenue and Pryor Street (the present Chamber 
of Commerce Building). 

Henry W. Grady on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of 
that building said : 

“We do more here today than lay the cornerstone of a mere building. 
We lay the cornerstone of Christian sentiment deep in the earnest and 
throbbing heart of a great city, that gave itself generously to this work 
and solemnly pledged itself to the maintenance of those principles on 
which this work is founded.” 

In 1911 it erected its second building at a cost of $375,000, which 
it now occupies at 145 Luckie Street. The first building was sold to 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

The original planning of this modern five proof building provided 
definitely for various Y. M. C. A. activities pertaining to the physical, 
intellectual and spiritual development of boys and young men according 
to the purpose of the organization, and the original plan has been 
sustained in actual use during the last twenty years. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


3y CHARLES B. CANNON, RECORDER—ATLANTA COUNCIL, 660, 
KNIGHTS OF CoLUMBUS 


This body is a unit of a fraternity founded in New Haven, Conn., in 
1882, having for its objects, rendering pecuniary aid to its members 
and their beneficiaries; giving mutual aid and assistance to sick and 
disabled members ; promoting social and intellectual intercourse among 
its members ; promoting and conducting educational, charitable, religious, 
social welfare, war relief and welfare; and public relief work. 
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The Order is composed of 2,536 Councils operating in the U.S. and 
territorial possessions-—Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba and Mexico. 

Atlanta Council was instituted May 25, 1902. Its beautiful home at 
1200 Peachtree Street, N. E., is the center of Catholic activities for 
Atlanta. Its present officers are: Rev. William Hanlon, 8. M., Chap- 
lain; Joseph I. Oberst, Grand Knight; Charles J. Kelly, Jr., Deputy 
Grand Knight: John T. Graham, Chancellor; Charles B. Gannon, Re- 
corder; George T. Flynt, Financial Secretary; William J. McAlpin, 
Treasurer; Joseph 8. Cronin, Advocate; Michael J. Doggendorf, Warden ; 
WE, Ue Fe I. G., P. J. MeGuire and H. W. Schanon, 0, G., and 
Philip A. Aicklen, Matthew C. Carroll, Jr., and Clement L. McGowan, 
Trustees. 

ATLANTA ASSEMBLY, FourtH DEGREE, KNIGHTS oF CoLUMBUS 

This body is made up of certain members of the Order who have 
been advanced to the highest degree of the fraternity. James A. Harvey, 
Sr., is the Faithful Navigator; Frank Gillespie, Faithful Comptroller ; 
and Charles B. Cannon, Faithful Scribe. 


THE EVANGELICAL MINISTERS ASSOCIATION 


The data following was furnished by Mr. James Morton, Secretary 
of the body in September, 1934, 

The Evangelical Ministers’ Association was organized under the 
name of the Preachers’ Meeting in June, 1879. 

All duly accredited ministers, who acknowledge Jesus Christ as Di- 
vine Lord and Saviour, residing in Atlanta and its environs, are eligible 
and may become members upon the vote of this body. 

The purpose, as stated in the minutes of the first meeting, is to 

“develop among Christian people concerted sympathy and action in all 
that pertains to the cultivation of practical morality and religion in 
our community.” 

The present officers of the association are as follows: President, 
Dr. Stuart R. Oglesby, Central Presbyterian ; Vice-President, Rev. W. J. 
DeBardeleben, Capitol View Methodist; Vice-President, Rev. Robert W. 
Burns, Peachtree Christian; Secretary-Treasurer, James Morton.  Of- 
ficers are elected annually, and the Presidency rotates denominationally. 


THE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


Like the Evangelical Ministers’ Association, the Christian Council 
is a medium for the cooperative work of Atlanta churches. 

Tts officers in 1934 are: Dr. Ellis A. Fuller, President; Dr. J. 
Sprole Lyons, Vice-President; Dr. F. N. Parker, Vice-President ; James 
Morton, Secretary. 

Standing committees are maintained for investigation and activity 
in the following fields: civics-legislation, education, evangelism, finance, 
industrial relations, international relations, membership, prison welfare, 
prohibition, publicity, race relations, social work, young people and 
radio. 
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History oF THE YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

The following sketch was furnished by Miss Margaret Richards, 
Publicity Secretary : 

The Atlanta Young Woman’s Christian Association was organized 
in 1901, chartered April 3, 1903, and affiliated with the National As- 
sociation in 1906, Its first president was Mrs. Ralph Van Landingham, 
who was succeeded by the following: Mrs. Hoke Smith (deceased), Mrs. 
Frank Inman, Miss Anne Mitchell, Mrs. Clyde Brooks (deceased), 
Mrs. James Jackson (deceased), Mrs. Charles J. Haden, Mrs. W. 8. 
Witham (deceased), Mrs. Archibald Davis (deceased), Mrs. Samuel 
Lumpkin, Mrs. William R. Prescott, Mrs. 8. C. Boykin, Mrs. T. Guy 
Woolford, Mrs. James C. Hobart and Mrs. John J. Eagan. The in- 
cumbent, Mrs. A. McD. Wilson, one of its most active workers since 
inception, holds the title of Honorary President. 

The first local organization consisted of a dining room and gym- 
nasium for girls. Its purpose was to provide a pleasant meeting place, 
an inexpensive lunch room, and a supervised program of recreation and 
education, all emphasizing spiritual, intellectual and physical growth. 
The original headquarters were located at 614 Whitehall Street; in 
two years moved to the Steiner-Emory Building and after nearly ten 
years to the Wesley Memorial Church Building. There have been 
varlous moves since then, until December, 1926, when the Association 
moved into its first permanent quarters, purchasing the former Atlanta 
Athletic Club, during Mrs. Prescott’s administration and completely 
renovating it for the Y. W. C. A. 

The Y. W. C. A. residence, 82 Baker Street, N. W., provides a 
pleasant, comfortable home for nearly a hundred girls and students, as 
well as transients. The first bui lding established as a boarding home 
for the protection of girls working in Atlanta on small salaries, was 
located on Cone Street, and later moved to Spring. In 1909, during the 
administration of Mrs. Jackson, property at 19-21 W. Baker was 
purchased and used along with a rented building on Ellis Street. In 
1913 while Mrs. Witham was president, the present property on Baker 
Street was bought and converted into a modern, well-equipped As- 
sociation Residence. 

The Y. W. C. A. is proud of its up-to-date camp of 107 acres located 
about twelve miles from Atlanta, just off the Marietta Highway. Pur- 
chased in 1915 during Mrs. Archibald Davis’ administration, Camp 
Highland has provided healthful recreation for hundreds of girls and 
business women. 

The Administration Building, at 37 Auburn Avenue is recognized 
as a community center. Numerous organizations use it for meetings and 
the public enjoys its attractive, cozy rest and lounge rooms. During 
1930, over 17,847 women enjoyed the use of the sw imming pool and 
gymnasium; over 5,000 club girls found pleasant entertainment in 
varied activities and eae people attended meetings held in the building. 

All activities of the Y. W. C. A. are planned for the four-fold de- 
velopment of girls and women—physieally, socially, intellectually, and 
spiritually. 


CHAPTER XXX VIII 
FREEMASONRY IN FULTON COUNTY 


BEGINNING WitH 19 Members in 1847 Tuy Have 31 Lopars 
Wire 12,768 MemBurs 


GREAT Work oF ScorrisH Rirr Hosprrau 


One-fifth of the Masons in Georgia live in Fulton County. The 
first lodge was organized in Fulton, then a part of DeKalb County, in 
1847, with nineteen members when the little town had only 400 people, 
and Leonard Christopher Simpson, Atlanta’s first lawyer, was the Wor- 
shipful Master. Now there are thirty-one lodges with 12,768 members, 
or one for every twenty-five of the population—considerably more than 
the average of the United States, which is one in thirty-seven. With their 
families the Masons of Fulton make about 50,000—approximately one- 
sixth of the population. 

In his History of Freemasonry and Its Progress in Atlanta and Ful- 
ton County, published in 1925, Mr. T. C. McDonald, a Past Master of 
Fulton Lodge, gave the names and membership of the other Masonic 
organizations as follows: 


OTHER MASONIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Diy Sen DOR ABO TG vay foes. 2 Ae eo hone ee tale peas 2,742 
Rovel sand select Mascnge 22 3085 Le 1,923 
USO Fore icle Ui) Og sens ee eet ee ase nen 1,798 
DCOUISHIONNIh 3k eens oe it et SPL i, Mee wAtes Serre RE AIRE 2,700 
UEC SECS SATU e0 2 Be so Ae hese Onan eine eB et a cone nr 5,441 


DistTiInGuIsHED Masons 


The Masonic Lodges have had among their members many leaders 
in the civic, professional and business life of the county, among them: 
Leonard Christopher Simpson, W. D. Luckie, Luther J. Glenn, David 
Mayer, Dr. D. C. O’Keefe, Dr. Wm. Abram Love, John Z. Lawshe, 
Thomas H. Jeffries, John R. Wilkinson, Joseph C. Greenfield, Aaron 
Haas, Rev. H. L. Crumley, Rev. S. Y. Jameson, Dr. Louie D. Newton, 
Dr. Ellis A. Fuller, Dr. David Marx, Forrest Adair, H. C. Stockdell, 
Henry Heinz, James L. Key, Hoke Smith, John M. Slaton Clark Howell, 
W. A. Hemphill, Dr. Sam Small, Dr. Michael Hoke, Ivan Allen, F. J. 
Paxon, James L. Mayson, Anthony Murphy, Andrew P. Stewart Charles 
C. Cox, Robert J. Guinn, John A. Hynds, Morris Brandon, Charles A. 
Wickersham, W. T. Duncan, Thomas K. Glenn, Wm. C. Wardlaw, Col. 
J. C. Woodward, W. F. Manry, Dr. L. D. Carpenter, A. J. Shropshire, 
W. F. Parkhurst, Calvin Fay, Julius L. Brown, John R. Dickey, James 
I. Lowry, Charles T. Watson, Park Woodward, Asa G. Candler, Judge 
John 8. Candler, Murphy Candler, E. 8. McCandless, Raymond Daniel, 
A. L. Holbrook, Charles M. Marshall, Judge EK. D. Thomas, Judge KE. FE. 
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Pomeroy, Judge Virlyn Moore, W. S. Richardson, Mell R. Wilkinson 
and Lee Ashcraft. 
Masonic TEMPLES 


Several Masonic Lodges have erected temples, notably the W. D. 
Luckie Lodge, in West End; the Capitol View, Grant Park, Battle Hill, 
Bolton, East Point, and Sardis Lodges. 

Most notable are the great Masonic Temple built at the corner of 
Peachtree and Cain Streets at a cost of $250,000 and the great Shrine 
Mosque on Peachtree at Kimball Street, covering an immense lot and 
erected at great cost, supposed to exceed a million dollars for the lot 
and building. 

These bodies occupy the Temple at Peachtree and Cain streets: 

Atlanta Lodge, No. 59. 

Fulton Lodge, No. 216. 

Georgia Lodge, No. 96. 

Gate City Lodge, No. 2. 

Palestine Lodge, No. 486. 

Piedmont Lodge, No. 447. 

Malta Lodge, No. 641. 

Mount Zion Chapter R. A. Masons, No. 16. 

Jason Burr Council, No. 13. 

Coeur de Lion Commandery, No. 4. 

Atlanta Commandery, No. 9. 

The Scottish Rite bodies occupy the entire upper floor. 


THe Scorrism Rrre Hosprran 


In his History of Masonry in Fulton County, published in 1925, Mr. 
T. C. McDonald gives this account of the origin of the Scottish Rite 
Hospital in Atlanta and the spread of this beneficent work through the 
country : 

“In 1914, Noble Ed Roberts, a member of Yaarab Temple, was in- 
jured in a railroad accident, and six months after the amputation of 
his leg he was suffering because the hip was dislocated. Potentate For- 
rest Adair carried Noble Roberts to Dr. Michael Hoke, who quickly re- 
lieved the trouble and refused to present any bill for his services. — 

“Through his association with Dr. Hoke, Noble Adair learned that 
a committee of ladies was supplying the money necessary to provide in 
Wesley Memorial Hospital six beds for crippled children whose parents 
were unable to pay for their surgical attention, and Dr. Hoke was giv- 
ing his orthopedic surgical work and professional attention to these 
cases free of charge. 

“About this time the late Joseph C. Greenfield, secretary of the Scot- 
tish Rite bodies in Atlanta, showed to Noble Adair an article he had 
written, entitled “What Are We Doing?’ which called attention to the 
fact that Masonic bodies were inclined to spend large sums of money 
on Temples, but little in humanitarian movements. 
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“It was the psychological moment for something to happen, and while 
Past Potentate Adair may not have given theoretical psychology much 
study, he is certainly always there with its practical application, and 
that is what counts; as chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Scottish Rite bodies, he asked Brother Greenfield to call a session of 
that body, to which he presented the concrete proposition of taking over 
the little charitable enterprise fostered by the committee of ladies with 
Dr, Hoke’s valuable assistance, and putting the entire membership of the 
Scottish Rite bodies of Atlanta behind it. 

“The proposition met with instant approval, not only of the Execu- 
tive Committee, but of the Rite, and in a short time, with Forrest Adair 
as the ‘steam engine’ pushing the enterprise, a start was made in two 
little cottages in the suburbs of Atlanta, with Dr. Hoke as chief surgeon, 
and Miss Lillian Carter, as one of the most famous orthopedic nurses, as 
superintendent. The little hospital had a capacity of twenty beds, and 
information about its work in reforming the twisted bodies of indigent 
crippled children soon began to go broadcast into Masonic circles. 

“The institution was opened for patients on the first of September, 
1915, in two small cottages which had been converted as much as pos- 
sible to suit hospital needs. They were located on Hill Street, at the 
junction of the South Decatur car line and East Lake Drive, and the 
total capacity was only twenty beds. 

“In 1917, the demands became so great that a drive for funds was 
begun and about $22,000 subscribed. This amount proved absolutely 
inadequate to meet the growing demands and at this juncture, when 
funds were so badly needed to enlarge the scope of usefulness, the 
publie spirited member of the Rite, Albert Steimer, came to the rescue 
and donated $25,000 towards the building fund. The Scottish Rite 
bodies supplemented this with $20,000 and other subscriptions came in 
for $20,000. With these donations the Board of Governors started the 
erection of the present buildings and finally, on the first of August, 
1919, the new structure was thrown open for occupancy. 


“The new structures are located on the original site, about seven 
acres of land having been purchased for the purpose. 

“The staff is headed by Dr. Michael Hoke, a surgeon of international 
reputation to whom the widespread fame of the hospital is mainly due, 
and whose operations savor of the miraculous. He has surrounded him- 
self with a most distinguished and capable staff, whose services, includ- 
ing his own, are given to the hospital free of charge. The dentists of 
the city are never too busy to render service when called upon, without 
charge and the barbers come in the same class of gratuitous services. 

“Donations of every kind flow in daily from generous hearts, the 
combined value of which cannot be over-estimated. 

“The present capacity is sixty beds. The cost of maintenance in 
round figures, is about $775 per bed per annum. This is met by sub- 
scriptions from the brethren, by donations from outside interests, and 
its last and final deficit must be made up by the Scottish Rite bodies. 
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“The hospital work is supplemented by a clinic which is operated 
largely for the benefit of local patients. This is one of the most im- 
portant branches of the hospital work. 

“Since the establishment of the hospital four thousand four hundred 
and sixteen children have been treated in the hospital and clinic. 


“This was the first effort to bring relief to the poor crippled child. 
Before its inception no particular attention, save a passing pity, was 
given to the little ones on whom, through no possible fault of their own, 
and for reasons beyond our comprehension, the hand of God was laid 
so heavily. 

“Tts success and its wonderful achievements struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine all over the 
nation, and today similar hospitals are being erected all over the coun- 
try by the Shrine, so that in a few years, relief, hope, happiness and 
peace will be within the reach of every crippled child in the United 
States and Canada. 

“Try to imagine the magnitude of the achievement—the mind cannot 
grasp it. Truly ‘God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to per- 
form.’ 

“This, in brief, is a report of the Institution. 


GOVERNING Boarp 


“Thos. K. Glenn, president. 
“Forrest Adair, vice-president. 
“EH. P. King, treasurer. 

“Mrs. W. C. Wardlaw, secretary. 
“David Marx. 

“Henry C. Heinz. 

“Mrs. Robert W. Davis. 

“Mrs. A. li. Adams. 


“The answer to the question: What is Masonry doing for humanity? 
is found by a visit to this wonderful institution. A greater monument 
was never erected to the service of God and distressed humanity.” 


ORGANIZATION OF LODGES 
Tuerr Names AND DATE or ORGANIZATION 


The names and date of organization of Masonic Lodges in Fulton 
County are given below: 

Atlanta Lodge, No. 59—Organized December 31st, 1847. 

Fulton Lodge, No. 216—Organized August 31st, 1857. 

Georgia Lodge, No. 96— Organized November 10th, 1869. 

Adamsville Lodge, No. 1%71—Organized December 8th, 1869. 

Sardis Lodge, No. 107—Organized October 27th, 1870. 

Kast Point Lodge, No. 288—Organized October 30th, 1873. 

Gate City Lodge, No. 2—Organized December 29th, 1887. 
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W. D. Luckie Lodge, No. 89—Organized November 17th, 1889. 
Bolton Lodge, No. 416—Organized December 12th, 1897. 
Piedmont Lodge, No. 44%7—Organized November 14th, 1902. 
College Park Lodge, No. 454—Organized January 18th, 1904. 
Palestine Lodge, No. 486—Organized October 30th, 1906. 
Battle Hill Lodge, No. 5283—Organized December 17th, 1907. 
Hapeville Lodge, No. 590—Organized October 27th, 1910. 

John Rosier Lodge, No. 608—Organized November 18th, 1911. 
Inman Lodge, No. 637—Organized October 29th, 1913. 
Capitol View Lodge, No. 640—Organized December 10th, 1913. 
Malta Lodge, No. 641—Organized December 10th, 1913. 

Capital City Lodge, No. 642—Organized October 29th, 1913. 
Lakewood Lodge, No. 4483—Organized October 28th, 1918. 

John R. Wilkinson Lodge, No. 482—Organized November 10th, 1916. 
Grant Park Lodge, No. 604—Organized November 27th, 1918. 
Ben Hill Lodge, No. 674—Organized October 29th, 1919. 
Center Hill Lodge, No. 696—Organized October 29th, 1921. 
Oakland City Lodge No. 373—Organized in October, 1922. 
Joseph C. Greenfield Lodge, No. 400—Organized October 31st, 1922. 
Oglethorpe Lodge, No. 655—Organized December 3rd, 1923. 
Cascade Lodge, No. 94. 

Morningside Lodge, No, 295. 

LeRoy Duncan Lodge, No. 80. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


ATLANTA, SOUTHERN CENTER OF SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS 


Wirn Twetve Gotr Courses, TWENTY-SEVEN THEATERS, FOOTBALL 
FrEtps, GRAND OPERA, TENNIS, AND OTHER ATHLETIC SPORTS 


For years the people of Atlanta have been enthusiastic patrons of 
sports and amusements. 

In ante-bellum days, William Crisp, an English actor, the father of 
Charles F. Crisp, our Georgia Congressman and Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives, used to entertain the people of Atlanta when 
it was a town of only ten thousand people. He owned several theaters 
in the South and he and his wife, Elizabeth, played Shakespearian roles. 

When the War Between the States was over and the people of Atlanta 
were rebuilding their city, Mr. Laurent DeGive, a courtly gentleman of 
the old school and an alumnus of the University of Liege in his native 
Belgium, built DeGive’s Opera House on Marietta Street near the corner 
of Forsyth, and there the greatest actors of that time appeared and 
great singers were heard. Booth and Barrett were there together in 
Julius Cesar, Frederick Paulding in Hamlet and famous prima donnas 
in great roles. 

Later Mr. DeGive built the Grand Opera House, Joel Hurt built 
the Atlanta Theater and G. F. Willis the Erlanger. The building of the 
Auditorium with seats for six or seven thousand made possible the 
annual season of Grand Opera, where the greatest stars of the operatic 
stage delighted vast audiences for years. 

Still later, with the building of the Shrine Mosque, came the Fox 
Theater with five thousand seats, the Paramount, the Georgia, the 
Capitol and the Rialto theaters with seats for thousands. 

The advent of moving pictures about. the beginning of the twentieth 
century added many small places of amusement and now Atlanta and 
its suburbs have altogether twenty-seven theaters. 


ATLANTA A GREAT CENTER OF SPORTS 


With twelve golf courses in the city and its environs, seven owned 
by clubs and five by the city, Atlanta is one of the greatest golf centers 
in the world, given international fame by Robert Tyre Jones, known as 
Bobby Jones, who has won the great matches of this country and Eng- 
land and by common consent has been called the greatest golfer in the 
world. Alexa Stirling won national fame as woman champion of this 
country for three years, and many others have won distinction. 

Thousands of men and women play golf regularly on the courses 
about Atlanta, with great benefit and pleasure. The East Lake Country 
Club, where Bobby Jones and Alexa Stirling were trained, has two 
famous courses with a lake; the Capital City Club has fine links, a lake 
and a club house at Brookhaven; the Druid Hills Golf Club has a 
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beautiful course and the Ansley Park Golf Club, the Ingleside Country 
Club, the Forest Hills Golf Club and the Black Rock Club have fine 
links with club houses. 

The city of Atlanta has municipal links at Piedmont Park, Candler 
Park, the James L. Key Course, the John White Course and the Bobby 
Jones course. The Jones Course is at the Peachtree Creek Battlefield. 

In the November, 1931, issue of The City Builder, Morgan Blake, 
Sports Editor of The Atlanta Journal, in a notable article on “Atlanta 
as the Sports Center of the South,” had these telling paragraphs: 

“The greatest athletic achievement in history was by a native son 
of Atlanta, Georgia. The record of Bobby Jones in winning the British 
and American Open, and the British and American Amateur Golf 
tournaments in one season must stand as the most astounding exploit 
in the history of sports. 

“Not only as the greatest golfer the world has ever known, but also 
as a great sportsman and a great American has Bobby advertised his 
native city. Wherever golf is played Bobby is idolized.” 

Here are Bobby Jones’ chief golf titles and the courses where he 
won them: 


AMERICAN AMATEUR 


1924—Merion Cricket Club, Hav- 
ertord, Pa. 


AMERICAN OPEN 


1923—Inwood Country Club, In- 


wood, Long Island. 


1926—Scioto Country Club, Co-  1925—Oakmont Country Club, 
lumbus, Ohio. Oakmont, Pa. 
1929-——Winged Foot Country 1927—Minikahda Country Club, 


Club, Marmaroneck, N. Y. 
1930—Interlachen Country Club, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
BritisH OPEN 
1926—Lytham and St. Anne’s 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
1928—Brae Burn Country Club, 
West Newton, Mass. 
British AMATEUR 

1930—St. Andrew’s, Scotland. 


Courses, England. 
1927—St. Andrew’s, Scotland. 
1930—Hoylake, England. 


FoorBaLL 
Mr. Blake said of Football, Tennis, Baseball and Prize Fighting: 


“The Georgia Tech football team in 1928, that defeated Notre Dame 
and won the Rose Bowl contest in the same season, brought tremendous 
advertisements to Atlanta. Recognized as national champions, it was 
one of the greatest teams the South has produced. 

“Atlanta’s attendance at football games each week averages higher 
than any city in the South. 

“Tn tennis, with the exception of a few years, Atlanta has dominated 
the South. Such great players as Carlton Smith, Nat Thornton, Bryan 
Grant, Sr., Jack Caldwell, Hop Owens and Bryan Grant, Jr., have kept 
the old flag flying high in Dixie. Bryan Grant, Jr., has reached the 
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highest peak of any of our tennis greats. Last year he won the national 
clay courts title, the only national crown in tennis an Atlantan has 
ever won. 

BASEBALL 


“In professional baseball Atlanta’s main contributions have been 
Bill Terry, one of the great first basemen of all time, who is with the 
New York Giants, and the amazing Bob Smith, who after six years as 
short stop in the majors, changed over to the role of a pitcher, and is now 
the best hurler on the staff of the Chicago Cubs, and one of the best 
right handers in the game. 

“In boxing Atlanta has furnished only one national champion, the 
late Tiger Flowers, who was middleweight title holder at one time. 
Flowers was a negro and highly regarded by both races in Atlanta. He 
was a fine sportsman, a clean man, and a great fighter.” 

With the great Auditorium, stadiums for football at Grant Field 
and Oglethorpe University and the baseball ground at Spillers Park 
on Ponce de Leon, with tennis courts and playgrounds in the parks, 
Atlanta is well equipped for the great games that are played here. The 
seating capacity of the stadiums, theaters, ball park and the Auditorium 
will accommodate about one-fourth of the city’s population. 


CHAPTER XL 


FROM HAST AND WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH 


Rar~RoaDs Bring PEorpLE anp TRAFFIC TO AND From ATLANTA— 
Nature Mave Tus a RAtLRoAD CENTER AND A QREAT 
Criry Rost 4s Tury Camr 


Atlanta Terminal Station 


More than a century ago far-seeing Georgians began to build rail- 
roads, and with seer-like vision foresaw a great development where 
streams of traffic from the West and the Southeast meet traffic from 
the North and the South, at a point eight miles east of the Chatta- 
hoochee River. 

Thus in 1836, the Georgia Legislature, in the Act creating the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, by fixing its southeastern terminus at a 
point east of the Chattahoochee, most convenient for building branch 
lines through the State, ratified by formal enactment the laws of 
nature when it raised the mountains, spread out the valleys and fixed 
the water courses so that the topography would make this point the 
inevitable center of railroad and highway development. 
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Thus by nature and by law the Western and Atlantic Railroad was 
created and the fact that it has for many decades been the artery through 
which moved the heaviest traffic per mile is conclusive evidence of the 
wisdom of our forefathers in taking the steps which made Atlanta a 
railroad center and gave Georgia a great mileage of railroad tracks. 

From official sources the following statements concerning the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway, the Southern Railway, the Georgia Railroad, 
the Atlanta and West Point Railroad, the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast Railway were received: 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


This brief sketch of the Central of Georgia Railway is from an 
official source : 

That part of the present-day Central of Georgia system serving 
Atlanta and Fulton County was originally known as the Macon & 
Monroe Railroad, and was one of the first railroads constructed in the 
United States. The charter issued by the State of Georgia was granted 
to the Central Railroad and Canal Company of Georgia on December 20, 
1833. This called for the construction either of a railroad or a canal 
from Savannah to Macon. Shortly afterwards the people of Forsyth, 
Ga., undertook to build a lne from their city to Macon, to meet the 
Central’s line there—which latter line, incidentally, did not reach Macon 
until October 13, 1843, at which time the company’s name had been 
changed to Central Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia. 

Shortly after building its line to Macon, the Macon & Monroe began 
to push northward toward Atlanta, and after a number of vicissitudes 
reached that city on September 4, 1846, freight and passenger service 
to Atlanta commencing October 1 of that year. Before reaching Atlanta, 
however, the company’s name had been changed to the Macon & Western 
Railroad. It consisted of 104.71 miles. 

As the Macon & Western Railroad the line operated for twenty-seven 
years after reaching Atlanta. Aside from the service it rendered as a 
railroad, it helped in other ways in the section it served, sharing the 
trials and tribulations of the people of the territory. The following is 
quoted from the minutes of a meeting of the road’s directorate on May 2, 
1861, during the Civil War period: 

“That this company hereby contributes and authorizes its treasurer 
to pay to the mayor of the City of Atlanta, five hundred dollars; to 
the mayor of the City of Macon, five hundred dollars; to the mayor of 
the City of Griffin, two hundred and fifty dollars; to the proper author- 
ities of the towns of Forsyth and Thomaston, one hundred and fifty 
dollars each, and to the proper authorities of the towns of Barnesville 
and Jonesboro, one hundred dollars each, in all the sum of seventeen 
hundred and fifty dollars, with the request that the same be appro- 
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priated to aid in the support of the families of such persons as have lett 
their homes and gone to serve in the army in defense of their country.’ 

And again at a meeting on October 2, 1862 

“Resolved that the Superintendent be and he is hereby authorized 
to have all the old crossties now laying on the roadside between Macon 
and Crawford Station taken up and brought to town for distribution 
among the poor of the city for fuel.” 

Passenger fares were much higher during that Civil War period 
than they are now, as testified by the following extract from the min- 
utes of a meeting on October 1, 1863: 

“That in consideration of the vastly increased cost of all supplies 
used in operating the road, the rates of passenger fares on the road from 
and after the tenth instant, for white persons shall be ten (10) cents 
per mile, and seven (7) cents per mile for negroes, all soldiers and 
commissioned officers on furlough to be carried at their respective for- 
mer rates, viz.: 24 and 5 cents per mile. And that all freights on 
private account to be charged at 50 percent increase on present rates.” 

In 1864 the road suffered with others of the state from the invasion 
of the Union Army. General J. B. Hood in command of the Confed- 
erate Army operating in Georgia wired the road’s management from 
“Headquarters 21st,” on September 21, 1864, as follows: 

“Take up all the iron and ties above Griffin on your road to be kept 
for future use.” 

Despite its own losses from the invasion, the road adopted the follow- 
ing resolution at a meeting held September 24, 1864, on behalf of the 
sufferers from the burning of Atlanta: 

“Resolved, that this company contribute to the fund now being raised 
for the benefit of the exiles from Atlanta now in this city the sum of two 
thousand dollars.” 

There was nothing unprogressive about the railroad’s management 
even when suffering as it had from Civil War losses and deflation. On 
December 14, 1865, sleeping car lines were authorized in the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, that this company grant Mr. C. A. Nutting and his asso- 
ciates the right to put on the road a sleeping car on each night passen- 
ger train; the contract for which to be recorded on the minutes.” 

On May 25, 1871, the Macon & Western Railroad was leased to the 
Central Railroad and Banking Company of Georgia, at which time A. J. 
White was its president, William M. Wadley being president of the Cen- 
tral. An act was passed by the General Assembly of Georgia, approved 
August 24, 1872, providing for the consolidation of the two companies 
under the name and charter of the Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany of Georgia, which consolidation was consummated in 1873. Since 
that time the Atlanta-Macon line has been a pait of the Central of 
Georgia’s main line, with trunk line service to points in the North and 


West. 
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THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM AND A'PFLANTA 


The following statement was furnished by the company through Mr. 
Lauren Foreman, in 1931: 

Four trunk lines of the Southern Railway System, radiating from 
Atlanta, furnish a very important part of the transportation facilities of 
the city and county, as follows: 


SAMUEL SPENCER 


Organizer of the Southern Railway 


The double track line from Atlanta to Washington, 637 miles, tra- 
versing South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia, and providing At- 
lanta’s rail highway to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
other Middle Atlantic and New England cities. 

The line from Atlanta to Cincinnati, 491 miles, of which 278 miles 
is double track, connecting at Chattanooga with the Southern’s lines to 
Memphis and Bristol, at Danville, Ky., with the Southern’s line to Louis- 
ville and St. Louis, and at Cincinnati with other lines reaching Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago and covering the whole Middle 
West. 
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The line from Atlanta to Jacksonville, 349 miles, via Macon, Cordele, 
Tifton and Valdosta, with branches from McDonough to Columbus, from 
Macon to Brunswick, and from Valdosta to Palatka. 

The line to Birmingham and Columbus, Miss., 289 miles, connecting 
at Birmingham with the Southern’s own line to New Orleans, and con- 
necting with other lines at Birmingham for Memphis and at Meridian 
for Jackson and Vicksburg, Mice Shreveport, La.; Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

The Southern also has a line from Atlanta to Fort Valley, 102 miles 

Among the famous passenger trains operated by the Southern, which 
serve Atlanta, are the “Crescent Limited,” the “Piedmont Limited,” and 
the “New York, Washington and New Orleans Hixpress, ” all of which 
run between New York and New Orleans; the “Birmingham Special,” 
between New York, Washington and Birmingham; the “Royal Palm” 
and the “Ponce de Leon,” between Cincinnati and Jacksonville, with 
through cars to Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland; the “Kansas City-Flor- 
ida Special,” between Kansas City, Memphis, Birmingham and Jackson- 
ville; and the “Sunnyland,” between Kansas City, Memphis, Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. 

The freight service of the Southern reaches directly almost every 1m- 
portant point in the South and through its connections the entire coun- 
try. Many of Atlanta’s most important industries are located on the 
Southern’s tracks. The Southern’s terminal, “Inman Yards,” is one of 
the most important distribution points of the country, a large part of 
the Georgia peach crop and fruits and vegetables from Georgia, Florida 
and other States of the South being handled through it. The transfer 
station at Inman, at which less than carload freight is made into solid 
cars for distribution over a wide area, is a valuable facility for Atlanta 
shippers. 

The eight-story office building on Spring Street, running the two 
blocks from Mitchell Street to Peters Street, houses the basic offices of 
on Southern’s Accounting Department, the General Freight Office, the 

Car Record Office, the office of the Vice President, resident at Atlanta, 
the Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, and other important depart- 
ments. The ‘Southern Shops,” on Windsor Street, are among the largest 
and most modern of the Southern’s facilities for locomotive repairs and 
a large engine terminal and coach yard is operated at North Avenue, 

The first of the lines of the Southern entering Atlanta to be built 
was the Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line, which was completed on Sep- 
tember 28, 1873. A direct line from Atlanta in the direction of Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Richmond, Va., had been one of the ambitions of the 
pioneers when Atlanta was only a struggling village and a ees was 
secured for the Georgia Air Line Railroad C iompany on March 5, 1856. 
A een Eats was chartered in South Carolina, but bron pre- 
liminary work had been completed, the War Between the States inter- 
vened. The project was revived in 1870 and the financial aid of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad, which had extended its line to Char- 
lotte was secured. When the line to Charlotte was completed it was 
operated in connection with the Richmond and Danville under the trade 
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name, “Piedmont Air Line.” It was leased to the Richmond and Dan- 
ville in perpetuity March 26, 1881, and with it passed to the Southern 
Railway Company July 1, 1894, 


One of the South’s early railroads was the East Tennessee and Geor- 
gia Railroad, which was started at Dalton January 1, 1851, and com- 
cd to Knoxville, Tenn., in January, 1855. This line became part 
of the Hast Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, which completed the line 
from Chattanooga to Brunswick via Rome and Atlanta, by acquiring the 
lines of the Selma, Rome and Dalton between Dalton and Rome and that 
of the Macon and Brunswick between Macon and Brunswick, and build- 
ing the line from Rome through Atlanta to Macon, which was completed 
July 1, 1882. 


On February 18, 1854, a charter had been granted to the Georgia 
Western Railroad Company to build a line from Atlanta westward to 
connect with railway lines then being projected in Alabama, but the 
War Between the States intervened and activities were suspended. The 
project was revived after the war and some grading had been done for 
a few miles out of Atlanta prior to 1874. General John B. Gordon be- 
came interested in the construction of a line of railroad from Atlanta to 
the West in 1880 and purchased the franchise of the Georgia Western. 
On April 8, 1881, General Gordon sold a half interest in the line from 
Atlanta to Austell to the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, and on 
August 3, sold the Georgia Western to the Georgia Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, which had been organized by the Richmond Terminal Company, 
then in control of the Richmond and Danville. Under this control the 
line was opened from Atlanta to Birmingham in November, 1883; to 
Columbus, Miss., in 1887, and connected with a line from Greenville, 
Miss., so as to give a through line from Atlanta to the Mississippi River 
at Greenville in 1889. Subsequently, the line from Columbus to Green- 
ville was separated and is now operated independently. The Georgia 
Pacific was leased to the Richmond and Danville on December 19, 1888, 
and passed to the Southern Railway Company in 1894. 

In 1894, the Richmond and Danville and East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia systems were reorganized as Southern Railway Company, a 
prime mover in the work of reconstruction being a Georgian, Samuel 
Spencer, who became the first president of the Southern and served in 
this capacity until his death in 1906. Under the guidance of Mr. Spen- 
cer and his successors, the Southern has been built up to be one of the 
leading transportation agencies of the country and has proved a great 
faptor ¢ in the industrial deve elopment of the South. 


As of December 31, 1930, the Southern Railway System operated 
8,051 miles of line, of which 6,730 miles were operated by Southern 
Rallwae Company and the remainder by railway companies in which 
the Southern Railway Company has substantial investments. The opera- 
tion of the entire system is under common management. Its lines cover 
all the States of the South, except West Virginia, and reach across In- 
diana and Illinois to St. Louis. Its northern terminals are at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Cincinnati and Louisville: it reaches 
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St. Louis and Memphis on the west ; and serves the following ports on the 
South Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico: Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, Se 
Savannah, Brunswick, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mobile, Ala., and New Or- 
leans, La. 


THE GEORGIA RATLROAD 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND BEST IN THE CouNTRY—No PASSENGER 
KILLED IN Firry Y#RARS 


In 1833 a charter was granted for a railroad from Augusta to 
Athens, Madison, or Eatonton, with the privilege of extending it to 
such points as might be desired. That charter was drawn by William 
Williams of Eatonton and the enterprise was called the Georgia Rail- 
road. With various amendments it is the charter of the Georgia Railroad 
and Banking Company. 

Under that charter the railroad was built to Madison, Covington, 
Decatur and a place then called Marthasville, now Atlanta, with a 
branch to Athens. The Athens Branch was completed before the Western 
end of the line reached Atlanta. 

The road was completed to Athens in 1834 and in 1839 trains 
were run twelve miles an hour as far as Greensboro. One train a day 
left Augusta at 6 o'clock in the afternoon and reached Greensboro at 
1 o'clock the next morning. One night there was a heavy rain and wash- 
out, which the engineer could not see. The train was derailed and two 
passengers were killed. Then night trains were abandoned as it was 
held that “night was intended for sleeping and not for traveling.” 

The building of the road to Athens was hastened by a mudhole in 
the wagon road. James Camak and associates were building the Prince- 
ton factory at Athens and the machinery for it, built in New England, 
was shipped by water to Savannah and thence on a flathoat up the 
Savannah River to Augusta. At Augusta it was loaded on wagons 
drawn by six mules and started for Athens, expecting that it would 
reach there in six days . 

Winter rains had turned the road near Union Point into a mud- 
hole. There the heavily loaded wagons mired and stuck until the 
following spring when the ground dri ed and the w agon wheels were dug 
out or pulled out. 

This exasperating experience caused James Camak and _ his as- 
sociates to meet and take steps for the building of a railroad. 

In 1842 the tracks of the Western and Atlantic Railroad had been 
laid from Atlanta to Marietta, but there was no engine to pull cars. 
The Georgia Railroad had been built from Augusta to Athens and 
Madison and had an extra engine on a sidetrack at the latter point. 
The use of it was tendered the authorities of the State Road and it 
was hauled in wagons by mules from Madison to Atlanta where it 
was put on the track of the State Road and made the first run to 
Marietta on Christmas Eve, 1842. 
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The Georgia Railroad completed its track to Atlanta in 1845 and 
on September 15, that year, its first train ran into the city. 

Mr. Sam W. Wilkes, for years the Publicity Agent of the Georgia 
Railroad, furnishes this further information : 

“From the day it entered Atlanta the Georgia Railroad has been one 
of the leading factors for the city’s advancement and its managements 
have always been in touch with the progressive spirit of the city, re- 
sponding to all calls made upon them and rendering service surpassed 
by none. 

“The Georgia Railroad’s connection with the Hast is via Augusta, 
and the Atlantic Coast Line and through Charleston with the Clyde 
Line Coast—wide steamers; its western connections are all the lines 
entering Atlanta. Its location in the center of the city is a great 
convenience to shippers. The business over the Georgia Railroad has 
always kept pace with the times and this line has responded promptly 
to every demand made upon it looking to the upbuilding of Atlanta 
and the territory served by it. Passing through eighteen counties, in 
the eastern part of the State, it serves a section rich in agricultural 
products and fruit growing acreage. 

“The management maintains an active Agricultural Department 
covering the entire territory with intelligent agents cooperating with 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, State ‘Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, County Agents and all. organizations looking to the benefit of 
Georgia people. The Georgia Railroad maintains an Industrial De- 
partment which is active to secure industries and manufacturing plants 
for its towns. The granite industries at Stone Mountain, Lithonia and 
other points contribute to the tonnage of the Georgia Railroad and the 
lumber interest has contributed to all sections on the Georgia Railroad. 


“The passenger service of the Georgia Railroad is first class in every 
particular, connecting Atlanta with all lines. After the road was opened 
for business, to 1888 not a passenger was killed on its trains and not a 
half dozen since. This probably is the best record of any road of its 
length in the world. 

“Courteous, active and intelligent agents of the Passenger Depart- 
ment are at all agencies and the slogan of the management is ‘Safety, 
Courtesy, Service. 

“The erection of the Atlanta Joint Terminal building on Central 
Avenue at the foot of Alabama Street, by the Georgia Railroad and 
kindred lines, was a fine contribution to the city’s business and has 
proved a great convenience to the shipping public. It furnishes, in 
its four stories magnificent stores and warehouses for commercial pur- 
poses. ‘Produce Row’ in this building is perhaps the most extensive and 
complete fruit mart for retail trade of this kind in the South. 

“The Georgia Railroad is operated by Georgians, almost exclusively 
from the line of the road, whose fathers and grandfathers were in 
its service. They are the best families in the South and a strong fra- 
ternal feeling exists among them.” 
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ATLANTA AND WEST POINT RAILROAD 


This sketch of the road was furnished by Mr. Sam W. Wilkes, for 
years the Company’s Publicity Agent : 

The history of the Atlanta and West Point Railroad dates back to 
1847, when certain influential citizens of Campbell, Coweta and Troup 
Counties, apphed to the Legislature for a charter to construct and 
operate a railroad from Atlanta to LaGrange. An act to incorporate the 
Atlanta and LaGrange Railroad Company was passed by the Legislature, 
and approved by the Governor, December 27, 1847. Among the incor- 
porators, citizens of Coweta County, were Andrew J. Berry, Bennett 
Conyers, Hugh Brewster, Joel W. Terrell, J. V. Davis, John Ray, 
Thomas W. Bolton and J. H. Johnson. 

At this period, Atlanta had been permanently fixed as the South- 
eastern terminus of the Western and Atlantic Railroad. The connections 
by rail from Charleston, via Augusta, had been made by the Georgia 
Railroad, and from Savannah via Macon, had been made by the Macon 
and Western Railroad, now Central of Georgia Railway. The Montgom- 
ery and West Point Railroad, now the Western Railway of Alabama, was 
constructed from Montgomery, Ala., to Opelika, Ala., and a project of a 
branch from Opelika, Ala., to Columbus, Ga., was under discussion. 

The incorporators held their first meeting at Corinth, January 13, 
1848, for the purpose of organization. In order to comply with the 
provisions of the charter, and to construct the road within the time and 
manner prescribed by the charter, it was deemed advisable to confer 
with the other railroads to the East and West, with a view of interesting 
them in the projects. Other meetings of the incorporators were held at 
LaGrange and Corinth. Books were opened for the purpose of sub- 
scriptions for stock at Newnan, LaGrange, Campbellton, Franklin and 
Corinth in the counties through which the Georgia Railroad was con- 
structed and at Charleston, 8. C. 

People then were not enthusiastic over such projects; the conser- 
vative were content with existing conditions and cared little for the 
railroad. Another factor which exercised influence on public thought, 
was the fact that the coming of the railroad meant the passing of 
profitable Stage Coach Lines and Wagon Trains that transported freight, 
and the passing of these enterprises meant serious injury to sundry 
little industries. This thought changed in passing years and projected 
railroads have been able to collect handsome bonuses for constructing 
their lines through ambitious communities. 

At a meeting held at the Court House at Newnan on May 24, 1849, 
the organization of the Atlanta and LaGrange Railroad was perfected. 
John P. King, President of the Georgia Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany, was elected President. Of the six Directors chosen, Joel W. 
Terrell and Andrew J. Berry, were citizens of Coweta County. The 
by-laws provided that the annual meeting of stockholders was to be held 
at the town of Newnan, on the 25th of May, unless that day fell 
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on Sunday; in that case the meeting was to be held on the previous 
Friday. 

Enough subscriptions to the Capital Stock had been made to justify 
placing the line to Newnan under construction. L. P. Grant was ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer, and early in March, 1849, commenced locating 
surveys near Atlanta and the line to Newnan was placed under contract. 

Grading was undertaken by subscribers to the Capital Stock. This 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory, some of the contractors abandoned 
their contracts, and by the time of the next Annual Meeting, held at 
Newnan, May 25, 1850, only one-third of the grading and masonry was 
complete. The work was re-let to more experienced contractors and 
tracklaying was expected to begin in July and be completed to the 
Coweta County line by Christmas, but owing to wet weather, the work 
was delayed. 

The line was completed and opened for passenger trains to Palmetto 
on March 17, 1851; to Arnolds (now McCollum) on June 3; to Powells 
(now Madras) on July 13 and to Newnan on September 9. The line 
to Newnan was opened for freight transportation on September 12, 1851. 

The line between Newnan and West Point was placed under con- 
tract, September, 1850, as the incorporators had previously obtained 
an amendment to the charter, authorizing the Atlanta and LaGrange 
Railroad to extend its line to West Point. The Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad was then under construction between Opelika and West 
Point, and that was completed April 28, 1851. 

The Atlanta and LaGrange Railroad was opened to traffic to Grant- 
ville on June 1, 1852; to LaGrange, February, 1853; to West Point, 
on May 15, 1854. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held at Newnan May 25, 
1858, a change was made in the by-laws, changing the place of the 
annual meeting of the stockholders to the city of Atlanta, to be held 
on July 25. Until this period, there had been held in Newnan seven 
meetings of the Board of Directors and four meetings of the stock- 
holders. 

An act to amend the charter of the Atlanta and LaGrange Rail- 
road, assented to by the Governor, December 22, 1857, changed the name 
of the railroad to the Atlanta and West Point Railroad Company. 

Citizens of Coweta County have been continuously on the Board of 
Directors as follows: 


Wire Beebe rnyanwasm EGeS1C lita 1880-1881 
MNaGhANe Ale WAY eS 4951 366 
Joel, We. kTerrell ae eee ee eee 1849-1850 
Ufolotey ID ANN 1850-1873 
Wi BecB erry Cee oe ee eee eee 1866-1903 
Dr) een aee Vio re ances eee een 1868-1877 
John eS: Bigb €e ses se eee ee eee ee 1874-1897 


Hie Gamhisher 1892- 
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PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL MANAGERS 


The Chief Executives of the Atlanta and West Point Railroad have 
been : 

John P. King, President—May 5, 1849, to July 23, 1880. 

W. B. Berry, Presi y 23, 1880, to July ie 1881. 

L. P. Grant, General Manager—July 25, 1880, to July 25, 1881. 

L. P. Grant, Superintendent and General Manager—July 25, 1881, 
to July 25, 1887. 

Cecil Gabbett, General M: y 25, 1888, to January 1, 1890. 

Chas. H. Phinizy, Dhaene at 25, Be ee September 11, 1894. 

Edmund IL. Tyler, General Manag 15, 1890, to Sep- 
tember 11, 1894. 

George C. Smith, President and General Manager 
1894, to November 15, 1900. 

M. H. Smith, President—January 16, 1918, to September 11, 1918. 

Charles A. Wickersham, President and General Manager—September 
1, 1918, to date. 


September 11, 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE 


This sketch was furnished by a responsible official of the Company : 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway system is the result of the merger 
and consolidation of numerous short lines and therefore a comprehensive 
history of the Seaboard would likewise include the histories of more 
than a hundred different railroad corporations. Some of these lines 
were pioneer railroads of the United States and have been in operation 
continuously since 1834. The following is a sketch of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company as it relates particularly to Fulton County, 
(reorgia : 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, formed in 1915 by consol- 
idation of the Seaboard Air Line Railway with Carolina, Atlantic and 
Western Railway, embracing approximately 4,500 miles, is one of the 
South’s largest railroad systems and has been an important factor in the 
development of this section. It operates in the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, predecessor of the present Com- 
pany, was formed in 1901 by the consolidation of several railroads, which 
included The Georgia, Carolina and Northern Railway Company, and 
the Seaboard Air Line Belt Railroad Company. 

The Georgia, Carolina and Northern Railway Company (S. C©.), 
The Georgia, Carolina and Northern Railway Company (Ga.), (a 
special Act of the Legislature of Georgia, approved December 7, 1886, 
incorporated the Georgia, Carolina and Northern Railway Company to 
construct and operate a railroad from the South Carolina State Line 
in Elbert County through Athens to Atlanta, but no lines of railway 
were constructed by this Company), and the Georgia, Carolina and 
Northern Railway Company, (N. C.) were consolidated on February 6, 
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1887, to form The Georgia, Carolina and Northern Railway Company. 
The new Company succeeded to all the charter rights of the former 
companies. The organization of the Company was effected at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders, April 17, 1887. Construction was commenced 
May 1, 1887, at Monroe, N. C., and the line was completed to Atlanta, 
April 24, 1892. The railroad ended in Atlanta, near Inman Park or 
Hulsey. The principal office of the Company was at Athens, Ga., until 
November 8, 1892, when it was changed to Atlanta, Ga. Among its 
first officers were General R. F. Hoke, President, and A. L. Hull, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Its first Directors included C. A. Collier, 
R. J. Lowry, and Hoke Smith, of Atlanta. 

The Seaboard Air Line Belt Railroad Company was incorporated 
in Georgia, July 22, 1892, to construct and operate a railroad from 
North Decatur, Ga., to Howells, Ga. The principal office of the Com- 
pany was at Atlanta, Ga. Construction was commenced August 1, 1892, 
and completed November 23, 1892, from Belt Junction, Ga., to Howells, 
Ga., a distance of 8.1 miles. 

The Chattahoochee Terminal Railway, now a part of the lne of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Birmingham, Ala., was incorporated in Georgia, February, 16, 1903, to 
construct and operate a railroad from Atlanta, Ga., to Marietta, Ga. 
The principal office of the Company was at Atlanta, Ga. Construction 
was commenced in 1903 by the Chattahoochee Terminal Railway and 
completed December 5, 1904, by the Atlanta and Birmingham Air 
Line Railway (also now a part of the Seaboard system), from Howells, 
Ga., to a point west of Floyd, Ga., fourteen miles. 


THE ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND COAST RAILROAD 


The Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast Railroad, of which Colonel 
B. L. Bugg is president, with headquarters in Atlanta, is the successor 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Railroad, built in 1907 and 
1908 by Mr. H. M. Atkinson and associates from Atlanta to Brunswick 
and Birmingham. At that time the road ran through a territory in 
Georgia which was largely undeveloped. It was built for heavy traffic, 
anticipated as the result of its facilities, but not then existent, and its 
cost included expensive terminal facilities at Brunswick. 

Its completion to Atlanta in 1908 was celebrated by a great dinner 
given in honor of Mr. H. M. Atkinson, its projector, by ‘the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. That function, with 1,100 plates, was one of the 
largest ever given in Atlanta. 

As the result of being built ahead of the development of its territory, 
the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Railroad was. for a time, 
in financial difficulty and went into a receivership, first under Mr. 
Atkinson. as receiver, then under the late Mr. Lamb of Virginia and 
finally under Colonel B. L. Bugg. 

Later it was acquired by the Atlantic Coast Line and Colonel Bu 


ge 
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became president of the reorganized Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast 
Railroad. 

Its geographical position, connecting Brunswick, with one of the 
best harbors on the South Atlantic Coast, with Atlanta the metropolis 
of the Southeast and Birmingham, the center of the iron industries of 
the South, makes it an important line. 

The following statement concerning the A., B. and C. Railroad is 
from an authentic source: 

“The Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast Railroad Company was com- 
pleted into Atlanta and opened for service on April 14, 1908. This 
Company has 640 miles of main line track in Georgia and Alabama, 
with terminals at Atlanta, Birmingham, Waycross, Thomasville and 
Brunswick. 

“It is an artery of traffic for distribution of Atlanta products, and 
operates more than 7,500 package cars annually to distributing centers. 

“It has thirty miles of tracks in Fulton County, and serves exclusively 
more than forty prosperous industrial concerns. There is no section of 
the country situated more ideally for industrial development than Ful- 
ton County and Atlanta. The builders of the A., B. and C. Railroad 
had the foresight to realize this fact, and, as a result, acquired con- 
siderable property along the right of way in Fulton County, which has 
and is being rapidly developed industrially. 

“The Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast Railroad Company is a unit 
of the large Atlantic Coast Line System, aggregating more than 14,000 
miles of railroad.” 

Colonel B. L. Bugg, the president of the A., B. and C. R. R., has 
been for years a leader in the civic and religious activities of Atlanta. 


A GREAT HOTEL CENTER 


FIFTEBN LEADING HOTELS ENTERTAIN FOUR TIMES 
AUT AUN NG Sn ke ea OUIN 
Srenping Our «a Minion WALKING ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE CITY 
Bvery YERAR—VistTors From Hvery STATE AND 
Many Foreign COUNTRIES 


The magnitude of Atlanta’s hotel business and its vast effect upon 
the growth, reputation and prosperity of the city are hardly realized 
by the average citizen. With over 4,000 rooms, 3,000 with private bath, 
fifteen leading hotels entertain 1,200,000 visitors a year who distribute 
in the channels of trade-more than $10,000,000 annually. 

These visitors are a far-flung advertisement of Atlanta, coming from 
every State and many foreign countries, they go home enthusiastic about 
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Atlanta and become walking advertisements of the city, in their own 
communities. 


The report of the Atlanta convention and tourist bureau shows that 
in eighteen years 4,634 conventions have met and been entertained in At- 
lanta, bringing 975,636 people who spent here $30,582,330. That is only 
a part of the hotel business. There are the tourists, averaging 750 per 
day or 273,000 a year, and by far the largest item is the regular 
patronage of the hotels in the regular course of business. 

A survey made by the Detroit convention bureau shows that most of 
the money paid by hotel visitors goes into the channels of trade, through 
purchases by the hotels or their employes from wages and salaries paid 
them, and through money spent in the city by visitors. 

That survey shows that of the money paid by hotel visitors the 
following proportions go to different branches of trade: 


Per cent 

For merchandise ei. er ee ofp Beers 

To cafes es ee ae ee, 
Automobile accessories, gas and oll . . . 11.5 
Theaters and amusements ee eee es 
Transportation io, Ware, Jat Lies 602 aie eres 
Street railways, taxis and buses . . . . 3.3 
Incidentals eer ae ee ae, ee 


The leading hotels are the city’s great reception room and there the 
visitor gets his first impression. With comfortable rooms, good fare, 
plenty of information the visitor needs and easy access to everything he 
wants to see, the wide-awake, up-to-date hotel is an open sesame to the 
best there is in Atlanta and Georgia. If it’s golf he wants to play, 
battle scenes he wishes to visit, or the marts of trade and industry he 
seeks, he is sent on his way by the easiest and best route, and if he wants 
amusement for a leisure hour it is close at hand. If religiously inclined 
the churches are near and if he is interested in education its institutions 
are in easy reach. 

So the visitor is made at home in the hotels and soon finds what he 
wants to see in Atlanta. Having seen Atlanta, or as much of it as 
interests him, he goes home an appreciative witness of the city’s attrac- 
tions and advantages. 


Capacity or Leaping HoTeps 


Here are some of the hotels with the number of their rooms: 
The Biltmore, 600 rooms with bath 

The Henry Grady, 500 rooms with bath 

The Ansley, 484 rooms with bath 

The Piedmont, 450 rooms with bath 

The Georgian Terrace, 300 rooms with bath 

The Cecil, 313 rooms with bath 

The Robert Fulton, 300 rooms with bath 

The Cox Carlton, 150 rooms with bath 
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The Hampton, 100 rooms with bath 

The Winecoff, 100 rooms with bath 

The Kimball, 320 rooms—200 with bath 
The Imperial, 119 rooms—56 with bath 
The Princeton 130 rooms 

The Terminal 125 rooms 

The Wilmot 100 rooms. 


The Biltmore, Henry Grady, Ansley and Piedmont hotels report 
entertaining 690,270 guests in a year and the other eleven by conserva- 
tive estimate, based on the number of their rooms entertain 500,000 or 
more; so the fifteen take care of a million two hundred thousand who 


go out as walking advertisements of Atlanta in every part of the 
country. 
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The Federal Reserve Bank 


Has Made Atlanta the Financial Center of the Southeast— 
A Bank of Issue and Rediscount for Six States 


Mr. Milton W. Bell, Cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
Sixth District serving six states has kindly furnished the following 
statement concerning the organization of the bank and its functions: 


All twelve Federal Reserve Banks, including the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, commenced operations November 16, 1914. Its dis- 
trict includes all the states of Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, the eastern 
half of Tennessee, and the southern half of Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Jos. A. McCord was the first Governor, and M. B. Wellborn the first 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and Federal Reserve Agent. They 
occupied these positions until February, 1919, when M. B. Wellborn 
was elected Governor of the bank and Jos. A. McCord was appointed 
Chairman of the Board and Federal Reserve Agent. Mr. McCord re- 
signed in 1924 and Mr. Oscar Newton was appointed Chairman of the 
Board and Federal Reserve Agent, and is now occupying those positions. 
M. B. Wellborn resigned as Governor and was succeeded by Eugene R. 
Black in January, 1928, and he continues to hold that office. 


Governor Black is a lawyer by profession and has a background of 
practical banking experience in commercial banking gained during his 
occupancy of pr esidency of a large trust company in Atlanta for a num- 
ber of years prior to his election to the Governorship of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. He quickly mastered all of the intricacies of Federal 
Reserve banking and _ ‘ame so outstanding in that field that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed him May 18, 1933, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board to serve in that capacity during the period of the 
“emergency” and he occupied that position until the President at Gov- 
ernor Black’s request yielded against his own wishes and accepted his 
resignation permitting him to return to Atlanta and resume the office 
of Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, to which he was re-elected 
August 16, 1934. During Governor Black’s period of service in Wash- 

ington Mr. W. S. Johns, Deputy Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, was elected Acting Governor. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta like all other Federal Reserve 
Banks is a bank of banks. All national banks in the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District and all of the large state banks and many of the smaller 
state banks are members of the Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve Banks are primarily banks of discount and re- 
discount, one of their primary functions being the rediscount for mem- 
ber banks of notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of 
which are used for such purposes. 

The Federal Reserve Banks are also banks of issue, that is the power 
is conferred on them by the Federal Reserve Act to issue Federal Re- 


serve notes and Federal Reserve Bank notes, and since their organiza- 
tion their issues of Federal Reserve notes have constituted a very large 
part of the currency in circulation in the United States. The total 
amount of Federal Reserve notes in circulation issued by all the Federal 
Reserve Banks at the present time is $3,149,659,000, and of that amount 
the circulation of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta is $130,634,000. 
They also perform a great variety of services for their members which 
are too numerous to mention in detail in an article of this length. 
Those functions include among others, supplying currency and coin of 
all issues, collection of checks that can be collected at par, collection of 
non-cash collection items, the purchase and sale of U. 8S. government 
securities, and a multitude of other services, all of which are performed 
by the Federal Reserve Bank for its members without charge. The 
capital stock of the Federal Reserve Bank is owned entirely and ex- 
clusively by member banks of the Federal Reserve System. All of the 
deposits with the exception of U. S. government deposits carried on the 
books of the Federal Reserve Banks are furnished by member banks of 
the System, such deposits representing the legal reserves required to be 
carried by those banks with the Federal Reserve Bank. ‘The present 
capital of the bank is $4,368,850, surplus $5,145,358, and total de- 
posits $80,920,113. 


The maximum amount under rediscount by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta representing loans to its member banks was $177,- 
000,000 in October, 1920. Since that time the amount of credit required 
by member banks of the Sixth Federal Reserve District has not reached 
such large figures and in normal years rarely exceeds fifty or sixty 
million dollars. The normal amount of currency and coin shipped to 
member banks per annum is approximately five hundred million dollars 
and about the same amount of currency and coin is received from mem- 
ber banks per annum, 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta has four branches located in 
Birmingham, Jacksonville, Nashville, and New Orleans, and agencies 
in Savannah, Georgia, and Havana, Cuba. 


The present officers of the bank are as follows: E. R. Black, Gov- 
ernor; H. F. Conniff, Deputy Governor; W. 8. Johns, Deputy Governor ; 
W. 8. Mcharin, Jr., Assistant Deputy Governor; M. W. Bell, Cashier; 
R. A. Sims, Assistant Cashier; V. K. Bowman, Assistant Cashier; C. R. 
Camp, Assistant Cashier; P. L. T. Beavers, Assistant Cashier; S. P. 
Schuessler, Assistant Cashier; Oscar Newton, Chairman of the Board 
and Federal Reserve Agent; L. M. Clark, Assistant Federal Reserve 
Agent; EH. P. Paris, General Auditor; J. W. Honour, Assistant Auditor. 


The present Directors are as follows: Oscar Newton, Chairman, 
Atlanta, Georgia; W. H. Kettig, Deputy Chairman, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; J. P. Allen, Atlanta, Georgia; R. G. Clay, Atlanta, Georgia; E. C. 
Melvin, Selma, Alabama; G. G. Ware, Leesburg, Florida; Leon C. 
Simon, New Orleans, Louisiana; J. A. McCrary, Decatur, Georgia; 
J. B. Hill, Nashville, Tennessee, 


CHAPTER XLI 


SOUTHEASTERN FINANCIAL CENTER 


Wirt Frepprat RESERVE BANK AND THREE Grav NATIONAL BANKS 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
THE OLDEST IN; nn SOUTHEAST AND ONE OF THE LARGES? 
= IN THE SOUTH 

The First National. Bank of Atlanta, the oldest in the Southeast 
and one of the largest in the Southern States, is the result of mergers 
and consolidations of five institutions which grew up with Atlanta since 
1865, when General Alfred Austell organized the Atlanta National 
Bank. _'These five*were : . 

1—The “Atlanta National Bate 

2—Maddox, Rucker and Company, later the Maddox-Rucker Banking 

Company and the American. National Bank. 
3—Wm. & R. J. Lowry, later the Lowry Bank & Trust Company 
and the Lowry National Bank. és ' 
4—The Commercial: Savings Bank, later the Trust Company of 
Georgia. 

5—The American Trust and Savings Bank, later the Fourth Na- 

tional Bank. : 

With the First National Bank and auxiliary companies, which have 
a capital and surplus of $21,508,129 and deposits of $87,442,657, five 
important banks in Rome, Columbus, Augusta, Macon and Savannah are 
affiliated making for the First National group of Georgia banks a total 
capital and surplus of $24,303,462 and deposits of $102, 694,091. 

The following statement, giving the history of the First National 
Bank and its constituent banks was prepared by Mr. Robert F. Maddox 
and deposited in the corner-stone of the new First National Bank Build- 
ing at the corner of Marietta and Peachtree streets, known as Five 
Points. 


HISTORY IN CORNER-STON E 
JANUARY 12, 1930 


The First National Bank of Atlanta was formed on November 20, 
1929, by the combination of the Atlanta and Lowry National Bank and 
the Fourth National Bank of Atlanta, the new institution operating 
under the charter which was originally granted to the Atlanta National 
Bank on September 14, 1865, and began business with a capital of 
$5,400,000; sur] ve $5,400,000; undivided profits, $1,270,176.76; de- 
posits $88,779 ‘395.8 ) and total resources, $104,255,231.03 

Its officers were as follows: Thomas lk. Glenn, Chairman of the 
Board; John K. Ottley, President; Robert F. Maddox, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee: James D. Robinson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
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dent ; Vice-Presidents: H. Warner Martin, Robert Strickland, Jr., Henry 
W. Davis, R. Clyde Williams, A. N. Bergstrom, William T. Perkerson, 
Thomas J. Peeples, Evert A. Bancker, J. Sherrard Kennedy, James F. 
Alexander, Stewart McGinty, R. B. Cunningham, Harry B. Johnson; 
Dameron Black, Comptroller; Frank M. Berry, Cashier; Assistant 
Cashiers: W. C. Adamson, O. C. Bradford, Edward H. Daly, D. B. De- 
Saussure, Samuel J. Fuller, T. E. Glenn, E. C. Liddell, Henry B. Lon- 
gino, Fred McSwain, Charles A. Rose, G. P. Sasser, P. M. Smoak, A. H. 
Stephens, Leo Stillman, H. G. Walker; Assistant Cashiers and Branch 
Managers: Claud H. Blount, Paul Bowles, Ralph A. Huie, George F. 
Longino, Jr., A. G. Mathews, Howard Parrish; E. A. Stubbs, Auditor ; 
J. R. Radford, Jr., Assistant Auditor; C. E. Allen, Manager’ Credit 
Department; M. H. Hunter, Assistant Manager Credit Department. 

Its directors were as follows: Ivan Allen, Lee Ashcraft, Charles 
A. Bickerstaff, William C. Bradley, W. M. Camp, J. Bulow Campbell, 
C. Howard Candler, William Candler, W. E. Chapin, Robert D. Cole, 
Robert L. Cooney, Thos. H. Daniel, Henry W. Davis, William J. Davis, 
James L. Dickey, S. C. Dobbs, Henry R. Durand, Dr. W. S. Elkin, 
Harry L. English, James 8. Floyd, Thomas K. Glenn, John N. Goddard, 
J. J. Haverty, R. H. Hightower, Dr. Thomas P. Hinman, Harold Hirsch, 
J. T. Holleman, Edward H. Inman, Frank M. Inman, Edwin F. John- 
son, J. S. Kennedy, George H. Lanier, Robert F. Maddox, H. Warner 
Martin, Carlos H. Mason, Wilmer L. Moore, E. P. McBurney, Charles 
T. Nunnally, James H. Nunnally, J. K. Orr, John K. Ottley, Frank C. 
Owens, Thomas B. Paine, Lloyd B. Parks, Frederic J. Paxon, J. Car- 
roll Payne, R. B. Pegram, Wm. T. Perkerson, Edward C. Peters, J. H. 
Porter, W. R. Prescott, C. V. Rainwater, Ben S. Read, L. W. Robert, 
Jr., James D. Robinson, J. E. Sirrine, William G. Smith, J. J. Spalding, 
Robert Strickland, Jr., John E. Talmadge, Sam Tate, Albert E. Thorn- 
ton, S. Y. Tupper, W. C. Wardlaw, George W. West, R. Clyde Williams, 
Mell R. Wilkinson, Ernest Woodruff, Robert W. Woodrutf, Charles A. 
Wickersham, David Woodward, Cator Woolford. 

The shareholders of the First National Bank own the entire capital 
stock of the Trust Company of Georgia, it being $2,000,000, and sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $3,072,914. 

The shareholders of the Trust Company of Georgia own the entire 
capital stock of the First National Associates, the capital being $400,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $645,207.31. 

The First National Associates own the entire capital stock of the 
First National Company, its capital, surplus and undivided profits beg 
$2,855,221.83. 

The First National Associates own the majority of stock in the fol- 
lowing banks, which, with the First National Bank of Atlanta and the 
Trust Company of Georgia, are known as the First National Group: 

First National Bank, Rome, Ga. 

Fourth National Bank, Columbus, Ga. 

National Exchange Bank, Augusta. 

Continental Trust Co., Macon. 

Liberty Bank and Trust Company, Savannah. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL GROUP 
May 31, 1930 


Capital-Surplus Total 
and Profits Deposits Resources 

First National Bank of Atlanta............ $12,181,194.41  $85,787,551.13 $100,937,733.47 
Trust Company of Georgia.................... 5,072,914.01 1,595,831.80 7,514,607.20 
First National Company -.....5........... POS WAPAINS Yo sorere eas ee ye 14,239,111.16 
First National Associates....................--.- 104520730 eee eee 2,894,136.00 
Attlantatsoavines a Sami secs te ee fe 3s: 8 1,591.47 59,274.40 611,591.99 

TO tule see were rome ee on $21,506,129.03 $87,442,657.42 $126,197,179.82 
First National Bank, Rome.................. $ 437,321.64 $ 2,812,575.76 $ 3,446,220.29 
Fourth National Bank, Columbus........ 424,178.94 1,558,501.64. 2,013,529.26 
National Exchange Bank, Augusta...... 588,745.89 2,438,04.2.78 3,752,875.56 


Continental Trust Company, Macon... 5844.95.58 4,04.2,898.61 4.681,033.09 
Liberty Bank and Trust Co., Savannah 762,591.14 4.,.399,415.00 5,317,124.21 
Total eee Skee ve ee $ 2,797,333.19 $ 15,251,433.79 $ 19,210,782.51 
(Grand ®0etall ge earn ee $24,303,462.22 $102,694,091.21 $145,407,962.23 


In addition to the Main Office in Atlanta, the First National Bank 
has at the present time, the following branch offices. 

Pryor Street Branch, Pryor at Edgewood Avenue. 

Whitehall Street Branch, Whitehall at Alabama Street. 

West End Branch, Lee and Gordon streets, West End. 

Peachtree and North Avenue Branch, Peachtree at North Avenue. 

Euclid and Moreland Branch, Euclid Avenue, near Moreland. 

Decatur Branch, East Court Square, Decatur, Ga. 

Kast Point Branch, Main Street, East Point, Ga. 

Marietta Street Branch, 879 Marietta Street. 

College Park Branch, Main Street, College Park, Ga. 

At this time the First National Group owns the office building at 
the corner of Whitehall and Alabama streets, known as the Atlanta Na- 
tional Bank Building; the building at Five Points, known as the Fourth 
National Bank Building, and the Trust Company of Georgia Building, 
at the corner of Edgewood Avenue and Pryor Street. 

Additional land on Marietta Street, adjoining the Fourth National 
Bank, was purchased and it was decided to enlarge the Fourth 
National Bank Building by erecting an additional office building and 
uniting the two buildings to be known as the Main Office of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta. 

The First National Bank has the distinction of being the oldest and 
largest National bank in the Southeast, having begun business in 1865 
when Atlanta had a population of about 5,000, and during all of its 
history it has been an important factor in developing Atlanta and this 
section. 

As an evidence of the confidence of the people in this community 
and the service it is now rendering, the First National Bank has 122,183 
savings accounts, 68,112 checking accounts, being a total of 190,295 ac- 
counts. 
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Since the above was written the Trust Company of Georgia has be- 
come a separate bank, operated at the corner of Kdgewood Avenue and 
North Pryor Street, and the Whitehall branch was discontinued, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PREDECESSORS OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


Tim ATLANTA NATIONAL Bank 


Ou September 14, 1865, when Atlanta was just beginning to be re- 
built after its destruction in 1864, during the War Between the States, 
the Atlanta National Bank received its charter from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and began its long and creditable service to this section with a 
capital of $100,000. 

The bank was organized by General Alfred Austell, who became its 
first president. Mr. W. H. Tuller was elected cashier and Mr. Paul 
Romare was appointed bookkeeper. This completed the entire active 
working force of the bank at that time. 

Pending the completion of its prospective home on the south side 
of Alabama Street between Whitehall and Pryor streets, the bank opened 
for business in the home of General Austell on Marietta Street, which 
is now the site occupied by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

General Austell ena as president until his death in 1881. He 
was succeeded by Mr. James Swann, who died May 1, 1903, and he 
was succeeded by Mr. eal tomare, who died February 8, 1904, and 
he was succeeded by Mr. Charles Currier. 

The Atlanta National Bank moved into the Atlanta National Bank 
Building at the corner of Alabama and Whitehall streets in 1901, where 
it continued operation until it merged with the Lowry Bank and Trust 
Company of Georgia, having been continuously in operation at this place 
and at its previous home just across the street on Alabama Street for 
more than half a century. 

In 1916 the Atlanta National Bank purchased the American National 
Bank and Mr. Robert F. Maddox was elected President. He remained 
in that office until 1924, when the Atlanta National Bank was com- 
bined with the Lowry Bank and Trust Company of Georgia, of which 
Mr. Thomas K. Glenn was president. 

The following were its officers: Vice-Presidents: James S. Floyd, 
George R. Donovan, Thos. J. Peeples, J. S. Kennedy, James F, Alexan- 
der; Cashier, R. B. Cunningham; Assistant Cashiers: D. B. DeSaus- 
sure, Leo Stillman, A. N. Anderson, P. M. Smoak, H. G. Walker. 

The Directors were: W. L. Peel, R. F. Maddox, Albert E. Thornton, 
J. J. Spalding, 8S. C. Dobbs, James L. Dickey, J. S. Floyd, George R. 
Donovan, J. T. Holleman, L. B. Parks, J. Epps Brown, Dr. W. 8. Elkin, 
Wm. J. Davis, Henry R. Durand, 8S. Y. Tupper, J. S. Kennedy, A. 8. 
Adams, C. V. Rainwater. 

THe ATLANTA AND Lowry Nationa BANK 


The new bank began business under the name of the Atlanta and 
Lowry National ane with Mr. Robert F. Maddox as Chairman of the 
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Board, and Mr. Thomas K. Glenn as President, and operating under 
the charter of the Atlanta National Bank. 

The following were its officers: Vice-Presidents: James 8.’ Floyd, 
H. Warner Martin, George R. Donovan, Henry W. Davis, Thomas J. 
Peeples, Evert A. Bancker, J. S. Kennedy, James F. Alexander, R. B. 
Cunningham; Cashier, Ernest W. Ramspeck; Comptroller, Dameron 
Black; Assistant Cashiers: D. B. DeSaussure, Harry H. Johnson, Leo 
Stillman, Ernest A. Fowler, A. H. Anderson, O. C. Bradford, Jr., P. M. 
Smoak, R. GC. Henderson, H. G. Walker, Miss Jay Spencer Knapp, Fred 
McSwain, G. P. Sasser. 

The Directors were: A. S. Adams, Ivan Allen, Thomas J. Avery, Wil- 
liam ©. Bradley, J. Epps Brown, J. Bulow Campbell, C. Howard Candler, 
William Candler, William E. Chapin, Robert D. Cole, Robert L. Cooney, 
Henry W. Davis, William J. Davis, James L. Dickey, 8. C. Dobbs, George 
R. Donovan, H. R. Durand, W. 8S. Elkin, J. 8. Floyd, Thomas K. Glenn, 
John N. Goddard, Lee Hagan, James E. Hickey, R. E. Hightower, 
Harold Hirsch, J. T. Holleman, Edward H. Inman, Frank M. Inman, 
J. S. Kennedy, Robert F. Maddox, H. Warner Martin, Carlos Mason, 
Henry W. Miller, Wilmer L. Moore, Brooks Morgan, E. P. McBurney, 
Charles T. Nunnally, James H. Nunnally, Thomas B. Paine, L. B. 
Parks, Frederic J. Paxon, J. Carroll Payne, J. H. Porter, W. R. Pres- 
cott, C. V. Rainwater, William G. Smith, J. J. Spalding, John E. Tal- 
madge, Sam Tate, Albert E. Thornton, 8S. Y. Tupper, Mell R. Wilkin- 
son, Charles R. Winship, Ernest Woodruff, Robert W. Woodruff. 

The Trust Company of Georgia was formed and operated under the 
State Charter of the Lowry Bank and Trust Company of Georgia, 
the entire capital stock being owned by the stockholders of the Atlanta 
and Lowry National Bank. 

At the time of the merger of the Atlanta National Bank and the 
Lowry Bank and Trust Company of Georgia, the Atlanta National 
Bank had a capital of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$2,361,589; total deposits, $25,077,642; total resources, $31,247,768. 

At the same time the capital stock of the Lowry Bank and Trust 
Company of Georgia was $2,500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$4,663,122; deposits, $22,953,375; total resources, $32,676,602. 

The combined statement on February 9, 1924, of the Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank was: capital, $4,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $38,594,599 ; total deposits, $43,980,601, and total resources, $53,- 
699,964. 

On February 9, 1824, the Trust Company of Georgia had capital 
stock of $2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, $1,527,638; total 
resources, $6,741,991. 


Tue Lowry BANK anp Trust Company or GxEorGIA 


The Lowry Bank and Trust Company of Georgia was the outgrowth 
of the private banking firm of W. M. and R. J. Lowry, which began 
business in 1861. 

This private bank was converted into the Lowry Banking Company, 
of which Col. Robert J. Lowry was elected president. This was subse- 
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quently converted into the Lowry National Bank, of which Colonel 
Low1y was also president, and he remained in this position until his 
death in 1919, having been active in banking circles in this community 
for nearly sixty years. He enjoyed the confidence and respect of all 
who knew him. 

At the death of Colonel Lowry, Mr. John E. Murphy was elected 
president, which office he resigned in 1921, and Mr. H. Warner Martin 
was elected president. 

The os National Bank was combined with the Trust Company 
of Georgia in 1923 under the name of the Lowry Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, when Mr. Thomas K. Glenn was elected president, 
which office he held until the combination of this bank with the Atlanta 
National Bank in 1924. 

The following were its officers—Banking Departments: H. Warner 
Martin, Vice-President and Executive Manager; Vice-Presidents: Henry 
W. Davis, Evert A. Bancker, J. H. Nunnally ; ; Cashier, Ernest W. Ram- 
speck; Assistant Cashiers: Harry H. Johnson, Ernest A. Fowler, O. C. 
Bradford, Jr., R. C. Henderson, Miss Jay Spencer Knapp, Fred McSw ain, 

G. P. Sasser; Auditor, J. R. Radford, Jr.; C. E. Allen, Manager Credit 
ees 

Trust Bond and Real Estate Department: Wm. C. Wardlaw, Vice- 
President; James J. Goodrum, Jr., Vice-President and Manager Bond 
Department; John K. McDonald, Trust Officer; Charles T. Hopkins, 
Manager Real Estate Department; Wiliam L. Pomeroy, Assistant Trust 
Officer; Dameron Black, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Its Directors were: Frank Adair, Ivan Allen, Thomas J. Avery, 
Wm. ©. Bradley, J. Bulow Campbell, C. Howard Candler, William E. 
Chapin, Robt. D. Cole, Robert L. Cooney, Henry W. Davis, Thomas K. 
Glenn, John N Goddard, Lee Hagan, James E. Hickey, R. E. High- 
tower, Harold Hirsch, Edward H. Inman, Frank M. Inman, H. Warner 
Martin, Henry W. Miller, Wilmer L. Moore, Brooks Morgan, John E. 
Murphy, E. P. McBurney, Charles T. Nunnally, James H. Nunnally, 
Thomas B. Paine, Frederic J. Paxon, J. Carroll Payne, W. R. Prescott, 
J. H. Porter, Wm. G. Smith, John E. Talmadge, Sam Tate, Mell R. 
Wilkinson, Chas. R. W inship, Ernest Woodruff, Robert Woodruff. 


Tur Trust Company OF GEORGIA 


The Commercial Travelers Savings Bank was chartered by special 
Act of the Georgia Legislature on September 21, 1891, and was organ- 
ized by Mr. Joel Hurt with a capital of $250,000. The charter was 
amended on November 13, 1895, changing the name to the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, and this name was subsequently changed to the Lowry 
Bank and Trust Company of Georgia on December 28, 1922, which name 
was subsequently changed back to the Trust Company of Georgia on 
March 3, 1924. 

At this time its officers were: Robert F. Maddox, Chairman of the 
Board; Thomas K. Glenn, President; Dameron Black, Secretary and 
Treasurer: Vice-Presidents: James S. Floyd, H. Warner Martin, Wil- 
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liam (, Wardlaw, James J. Goodrum, Jr., Chas. T. Hopkins, Manager 
Real Estate Department; William L. Pomeroy, Assistant Trust Officer. 

The building now known as the Trust Company of Georgia Build- 
ing on the corner of Edgewood and Pryor streets, was erec ‘ted by the East 
Atlanta Land Company. It was completed in 1893 and was known as 
the Equitable Building. At this time the Lowry National Bank, which 
was operating on the corner of Central Avenue and Alabama Street, 
moved into this new building, which at that time was the largest office 
building in Atlanta. The Trust Company of Georgia also occupied a 
portion of the ground floor. 

In 1893, Mr. Ernest Woodruff was elected President of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, which office he held until March 15, 1922, when 
he was elected Chairman of the Board. 

At the time the Atlanta and Lowry National Bank and the Fourth 
National Bank were consolidated, its officers were: Robert F. Maddox, 
Chairman of the Board; Thomas KN. Glenn, President; Dameron Black, 
Secretary and Treasurer; Vice-Presidents: N. B. Whitcomb, H. Warner 
Martin, Henry W. Davis, A. M. Bergstrom; Assistant Vice-Presidents: 
A. C. Ford, James A. Brown; Reber: C. Stephens, Vice-President and 
Trust Officer ; William L. Pomeroy, Assistant Trust Officer; Charles T. 
Hopkins, Manager Real Estate Department; L. L. eae Assist- 
ant Secretary; Wesley Shropshire, Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, Macon Office of Bond Department; Marion H. Liles, Resi- 
dent Vice-President. 


Tre AmprIcAN NATIONAL BANK 


The American National Bank, which was purchased by the Atlanta 
National Bank in 1916, originally began business as the private banking 
firm of Maddox-Rucker Company, composed of Colonel Robert F. Mad- 
dox, J. W. Rucker and W. L. Peel, in 1879. 


In 1891 this firm was converted into a State bank known as the 
Maddox-Rucker Banking Company, of which Col. Robert F. Maddox 
was President. He remained President until his death in 1899, when 
Col. W. L. Peel was elected President and Mr. Robert F. Maddox, Jr.., 
Vice-President. It was located on the corner of Alabama and For- 
syth streets. 


In 1909 it was converted into a National bank and its name was 
changed to the American National Bank. It operated for many years 
at the corner of Broad and Alabama streets until it was consolidated, 
on November 3, 1916, with the Atlanta National Bank, when Robert F. 
Maddox, Jr., was elected President of the Atlanta National Bank, which 
position he held until 1924, when it was combined with the Lowry Bank 
and Trust Company of Georgia into the Atlanta and Lowry Nationale 
Bank, of which he was alepieas Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Robert F. Maddox, Jr., entered the employ of the Maddox- 
tucker Company in 1889 and has been continuously active in the bank- 
ing business of Atlanta for the past forty years 
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THe Fourtn Narronat BANK 


The Fourth National Bank began business in 1889 as a State bank 
under the name of the American Trust and Savings Bank, with a capital 
of $500,000. It was organized by Capt. James. W. English, who was 
elected President; W. J. Van Dyke, Vice-President ; H. S. Pratt, Cashier, 
and J. K. Ottley, Assistant Cashier. Its first office was in the Gould 
Building on Decatur Street, between Peachtree and Pryor streets. 

This institution was converted into a National bank in 1896, and its 
name was changed to the Fourth National Bank. Its officers at this 
time were Capt. J. W. English, President; Mr. J. R. Gray, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. J. K. Ottley, Cashier; Mr. C. I. Ryan, Assistant Cashier. 

In January, 1906, Mr. John K. Ottley was elected Vice-President ; 
Mr. ©. I. Ryan, Cashier, and Mr. W. T. Perkerson, Assistant Cashier. 

In January, 1905, the Fourth National Bank moved from its first 
location to its handsome new home, known as the Fourth National 
Bank Building, at the corner of Peachtree and Marietta streets. 

On April 4, 1907, its capital was increased from $400,000 to $600,- 
000. On September 30, 1921, its capital was $1,200,000; surplus, 
$1,800,000; undivided profits, $451,308 and its deposits, $18,343,000. 

On January 1, 1919, Capt. J. W. English was elected Chairman of 
the Board; Mr. John K. Ottley President; Mr. Charles I. Ryan, Vice- 
President, and Mr. James D. Robinson, Vice-President. 

On February 15, 1925, Captain English died, after a long and cred- 
itable service of thirty-six years as the head of this institution. 

Mr. John *K. Ottley is the only officer of the Fourth National Bank 
who has continuously been an officer from its inception in 1889, repre- 
senting a period of service of forty years, and he was President of the 
Fourth National Bank at the time of its merger with the Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank. 

The Fourth National Bank had the distinction of being the first 
National bank in Atlanta to employ a woman teller; to establish a Sav- 
ings Department, to use individual loose leaf ledgers, adopt a unit sys- 
tem of paying and receiving tellers, discarding ‘the balancing of pass 
books, and having a daily meeting of its Finance Committee. 

When the Fourth National Bank was consolidated with the Atlanta 
and Lowry National Bank its officers were: John K. Ottley, President; 
James D. Robinson, Vice-President; Robert Strickland, Jr., Vice-Pres- 
ident: Wm. T. Perkerson, Vice-President and Trust Officer; Stewart 
McGinty, Vice-President; R. Clyde Williams, Vice-President ; Frank 
M. Berry, Cashier: Assistant Cashiers: Edward H. Daly, Henry B. 
Longino, Samuel J. Fuller; Edgar A. Stubbs, Auditor; W. LeRoy Dough- 
erty, Assistant Trust Officer. 

The Directors were: Edward ©. Peters, Charles A. Wickersham, 
David Woodward, John K. Ottley, James D. Robinson, Harry L. Eng- 
lish, Cator W oolford, Dr. Thomas P. Hinman, Lee Ashcraft, Thos. H. 
Daniel, Edwin F. Johnson, Wm. T. Perkerson, L. W. Robert, Jr., George 
H. Lanier, J. J. Haverty, Ben 8S. Read, Robert Strickland, Jr., R. Clyde 
Williams, J. K. Orr, Charles A. Bickerstaff. 
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OFFICERS PUBLIC SERVANTS 


The banks now composing the First National Bank of Atlanta, dur- 
ing their half-century of service to this city and section, have cooperated 
in every way to promote its civic, financial, agricultural, industrial and 
social development. 

Their officers have held many offices as public servants and have con- 
tributed much of their time and money to every worthy cause. 

During all of the history of these banks there has never been a de- 
falcation of any officers and they have continuously merited the confi- 
dence of the public, which is now enjoyed by the First National Bank 
of Atlanta. 

These banks have always taken an active part in financing the needs 
of the United States Government in subscribing to its bond issues in 
times of war, as well as in time of peace. 

They have granted liberal lines of credit to the State of Georgia, 
Fulton County and the City of Atlanta and have bought many issues 
of municipal bonds of the towns and cities throughout this section. 

The First National Bank of Atlanta now has the distinction of being 
the largest bank in the entire South, with resources of more than $100,- 
000,000, and total resources, including its aftihated institutions of 
$150,000,000. 

It is distinctly an Atlanta institution as practically its entire cap- 
ital stock is owned in Atlanta and this immediate section. It has on its 
books more than 125,000 active accounts, some of which represent the 
third and fourth generation of families which have been continuously 
doing business with this bank since its beginning. 


THE CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 


BEGINNING AT SAVANNAH Iv Has SprEAD Over THE STATE, 
With AN IMMENSE BUSINESS 


Beginning in 1887 with a capital of $200,000, The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, with offices in Atlanta, Savannah, Valdosta, 
Athens, Macon and Augusta, now has resources in excess of 80 million 
dollars. 

Starting in Savannah its business extends through the State and into 
other States. ; 

The following banks in Georgia have been combined in The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank: 

The Citizens Bank of Savannah. 

The Citizens Mutual Loan Company of Savannah. 

The Southern Bank of the State of Georgia, at Savannah. 

The Merchants National Bank, Savannah, 

The Hibernia Bank, Savannah. 

The Exchange Bank, Savannah. 

The National Bank, Augusta. 

The American National Bank, Macon, 

The Third National Bank, Atlanta. 
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ATLANTA BANKERS 


1— Eugene R. Black, Governor Federal Reserve Bank. 2—H. Lane 
4—Frank Hawkins. 


Erwin. 
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Central Bank & Trust Corporation, Atlanta. 
Atlanta Trust Company, Atlanta. 

The Bank of Valdosta. 

The Merchants Bank, Valdosta. 

The Citizens Bank, Valdosta. 

The Commercial Bank, Athens. 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


The Citizens and Southern Bank of Dublin. 
The LaGrange National Bank. 

The Citizens and Southern Bank of Thomaston. 
The Citizens and Southern Bank of Charleston. 
The Atlantic National Bank of Charleston. 

The Albany Exchange National Bank. 


A WorLpD-WIDE SERVICE 


Through established connections the banking service of The Cit- 
izens and Southern National Bank is world-wide. It has depositors liv- 
ing in every State in the Union and in the territorial possessions of the 
United States, as well as in many foreign countries. This world-wide 
service, in addition to furnishing a complete banking and trust 
service, provides for the sale and “purchase of foreign exchange, the 
financing of exports and imports, the arranging for travelers’ cheques 
and letters of credit, securing of railroad and steamship tickets, plan- 
ning of itineraries, obtaining of passports, and attending to all other 
items required of a bank equipped for an international service. 

In Georgia, in 1931, the Citizens and Southern National Bank is 
serving the public in Atlanta, Savannah, Macon, Athens, Valdosta and 
Augusta. 

THE OFFICES CONNECTED By WIRE 


The ten offices of the bank in Georgia are connected by a system of 
private wires which also connect them with the leading financial centers 
of the South and East. 


THE Orricers AND DIREcTORS 


The officers and directors of the Atlanta bank and branches of the 
Citizens and Southern National are given as follows in its statement of 
June 30th, 1931. 

Marierra at Broap 


Mills B. Lane, Chairman of the Board. 

Wilham Murphey, President. 

H. Lane Young, Vice-President and Executive Manager. 

Frank Hawkins, Vice-President and Chairman Trust Committee. 
Thos. C. Erwin, Vice-President and Trust Officer, 

W. B. Spann, Vice-President. 

Alva G. Maxwell, Vice-President. 

W. C. Roberts, Vice-President. 

L. L. Gellerstedt, Vice-President. 
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H. F. Pelham, Vice-President and Assistant Trust Officer. 

K. T. Johnson, Vice-President. 

C. HE. Shepard, Cashier. 

W. H. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Cashier and Manager Savings Dept. 
L. H. Parris, Assistant Cashier and Assistant Trust Officer. 

W. B. Symmers, Assistant Cashier. 

James Sartor, Assistant Cashier. 

Jno. F. Thigpen, Assistant Cashier. 


Direcrors or Marierra at Broan Brance 


Robert C, Alston. W. H. Kiser. 

W. C. Bradley. H. W. Lane. 
Dowdell Brown. Mills B. Lane. 
Phinizy Calhoun. W. T. Lane, Jr. 
Asa G. Candler, Jr. Frank Lanier. 

HK. H. Cone. Norman C. Miller. 
Milton Dargan. William E. Mitchell. 
Harry I. Davis. Wm. Murphey. 
Thos. C. Erwin. Een vie@ord: 
Frank Hawkins. Ben I. Simpson. 
Henry C. Heinz. W. B. Spann. 

Be te bag Bt Heb Younes 


Rae slones: 
MITCHELL STREET OFFICE 


A. J. Stitt, Vice-President. 
C. L. Sharp, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 

Thos. C. Erwin. Carl H. Lewis. 
Geo. H. Fauss. Addison Maupin. 
Lynn Fort. Wm. Murphey. 
H. G. Hastings. W. B. Spann. 
Frank Hawkins. A) a tlle 

H. M. Hudson. D. H. Strauss. 
Mills B. Lane. H. L. Young. 


TENTH STREET OFFICE 
J. A. Walton, Cashier. 
An OUTLINE OF THE Bank’s HIsToRY 
The following outline of the origin and growth of this great insti- 
tution and the banks merged in or consolidated with it was furnished 
by Mr. W. B. Spann, Vice-President, in July, 1931: 
SoME oF THE BANK’s ACTIVITIES 
It is only natural to suppose that men like Brantley A. Denmark, 
William Rogers, H. M. Comer and George C. Freeman should have 
visions of a New South and that when these men appled for a charter 


for the Citizens Bank of Savannah they had in mind the organization 
of a bank that would be of service not only to the citizens of Savannah, 
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but to the entire southeastern section of the State of Georgia; and when 
Mr. Mills B. Lane, of Valdosta, was invited to Savannah to become 
executive vice-president of the Citizens Bank of Savannah, he came 
from a section of Georgia that was the outstanding sea island cotton 
district of the entire South. Being close to the agricultural interest of 
the State, the growth of the Citizens Bank of Savannah has kept step 
with the agricultural and industrial development and various depart- 
ments of the bank have been established to meet growing demands. 


Corton AND NAVAL STORES 


During the nineties the Citizens Bank was lending substantial assist- 
ance to merchants handling cotton and naval stores trade, numbering 
among its directors men ice J. P. Williams and Messrs. Hunt, Peacock, 
West Spal MeNeil, all of whom were outstanding in the naval stores 
industry. Following the Spanish-American War the cotton interest in 
Savannah took ascendency over the naval stores interest and practically 
all the substantial cotton farms in the State of Georgia at that time 
were customers of the Citizens Bank. 


SERVICE IN PLacIng War LOANS 


When we entered the World War Mr. Lane immediately responded 
to the call of President Wilson and the Citizens and Southern Bank was 
one of the first State banks in Georgia to become a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. Mr. William Murphey (now president of the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank) became the Southeastern Chair- 
man for all the Liberty Loan activities, except the First Liberty Loan, 
and it fell to the lot of the Citizens and Southern Bank to finance a 
very substantial portion of the Liberty Bonds purchased in its district. 
All the offices of the Citizens and Southern Bank in the various cities 
in which a branch was located took a keen interest in the affairs of the 
Government and carried their full share of the burden of Government 
financing. 

Out of the activity of the bank during this war period came the 
Bond Department of the Citizens and Southern Bank, for new-found 
wealth must naturally seek investment and the bank felt that it should 
furnish a medium through which this investment could be made. 


Trt Trust DEPARTMENT 


While the Citizens and Southern Bank had a charter right to act 
as executor, trustee, administrator, etc., this right was not taken ad- 
vantage of nor did we actively solicit trust business. From time to 
time some of the good customers and friends of the bank would make 
a will in which the bank was named as executor. Mr. Lane realized 
that with the improved conditions throughout the State of Georgia, in 
which larger roe were being amassed, the need for corporate trustees 
was increasing at a very rapid rate, and our Trust Department was 
thereupon given definite shape with a complete organization established 
in every unit of the Citizens and Southern Bank. One of the vice- 
presidents of the organization was placed in charge of trust development 
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for our various institutions and was given special training in trust ad- 
ministration. At the same time we realized that with the increased 
wealth many of our citizens were seeking new places in which to spend 
their vacations and every year hundreds of citizens of the State of Geor- 
gia were going abroad. In-.order to aid these customers without cost, 
we established a Commercial Service Department, having as its func- 
tion the handling of railroad and steamship tickets, the furnishing of 
passports, the handling of freight, the looking after clearing through 
the Custom House of both import and export shipments, and many 
other duties of a like character. 


TRAINING STUDENTS 


For a number of years each office of the Citizens and Southern Bank 
furnished summer employment for at least two students from four of 
our leading Southern colleges. The selection of these young men was 
left with the institution and we took them into our employ at a nominal 
salary to enable them to get a practical understanding of banking, in 
order that when they did complete their college course and enter into 
the various lines of industry there would be a better understanding of 
banks and their facilities. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Later on, as an aid to the development of the agricultural interest 
of the State, the Citizens and Southern Bank provided scholarships 
through the State Agricultural College for some ten or twelve young 
men. At the same time the bank, through one of its officers, offered a 
substantial cash prize to be competed for in the Corn Clubs of the State. 


Stages OF GROWTH 


On September 27, 1887, a charter for the Citizens Bank of Savannah 
was approved. 

On November 2, 1887, the Citizens Mutual Loan Company merged 
with the Citizens Bank of Savannah. The original capital stock of 
the Citizens Bank of Savannah was $200,000, 

On July 1, 1890, the capital stock of the Citizens Bank of Savannah 
was increased to $500,000. The first president of the Citizens Bank 
of Savannah was Mr. B. A. Denmark, and its first cashier was Mr. 
George C. Freeman. 

On June 1, 1891, Mr. Mills B. Lane was elected vice-president 
and executive manager of the Citizens Bank of Savannah, and ten years 
later, on June 1, 1901, he was elected president. 

On February 22, 1906, the assets of the Southern Bank of the State 
of Georgia were merged with those of the Citizens Bank and the name 
was changed to the Citizens and Southern Bank. 

On January 15, 1896, the Third National Bank of Atlanta was or- 
ganized and opened for business with a capital stock of $200,000, the 
original officers being: Frank Hawkins, President; Joseph A. McCord, 
Cashier: T. C. Erwin, Assistant Cashier, the first home of the bank 
being the northwest corner of Broad and Alabama Streets, which prem- 
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ises were occupied only temporarily until a lease could be negotiated 
and permanent vault and fixtures installed in the Hillyer corner of 
Broad and Alabama. When the Empire Building was erected on the 
northeast corner of Marietta and Broad streets, the bank occupied the 
corner of the building until it completely, outgrew the allotted space 
and it became necessary to erect its own home on the southeast corner 
of Marietta and Broad Streets in what is now known as the home of 
its successor, The Citizens and Southern Bank Building. 

On September 29, 1919, the Citizens and Southern Bank effected a 
consolidation with the Third National Bank of Atlanta and the capital 
stock of the combined institutions was $2,000,000. From that time on 
the Citizens and Southern Bank became one of the leading banks in 
Atlanta and continued to grow not only in Atlanta but in various other 
cities of the State. 

On May 1, 1922, the business in Atlanta was further enlarged by 
the opening of an office on the corner of Whitehall and Mitchell Streets. 

On September 14, 1922, the Citizens and Southern Bank purchased 
the Central Bank and Trust Corporation and continued its office in the 
Candler Building as the central office of the Citizens and Southern bank. 
This gave the bank a location in the Candler Building, at Peachtree 
and Tenth streets, and at Mitchell and Forsyth streets, all of these 
being offices of the Central Bank and Trust Corporation. 

On January 15, 1923, the Whitehall and Mitchell Street office and 
the Mitchell and Forsyth Street office were combined into the office 
known as the Mitchell Street office. 

On January 15, 1923, the bank’s capital stock was increased to 
$3,000,000. 

On August 1, 1925, an office at Athens, Georgia, was established. 

On March 27, 1926, the directors purchased the Merchants Bank 
of Valdosta, which was the oldest commercial bank in South Georgia. 
This bank was established by Mr. R. Y. Lane first as a private banking 
house and later as the Merchants Bank of Valdosta. Mr. R. Y. Lane 
is the father of Mr. Mills B. Lane, Chairman of the Board of the Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank, and Mr. E. W. Lane, Chairman of 
the Board of the Atlantic National Bank. 

On December 31, 1926, the Valdosta office took over the Citizens 
Bank of Valdosta. 

On May 2, 1927, the Citizens and Southern Bank was granted a 
National charter, No. 13068, and became the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank. 

On March 12, 1928, at a special meeting of the stockholders, an 
issue of stock consisting of 10,000 shares was approved; stock to be 
sold to present stockholders at $200 per share. 

On September 12, 1928, the position of Chairman of the Board was 
created and Mr. Mills B. Lane was elected to that position. Mr. Wil- 
ham Murphey was elected President. 

On September 24, 1928, all the banks in Dublin, Ga., closed and 
to provide the citizens of Dublin with banking facilities, Messrs. Mills 
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B. Lane, G. L. Groover, William Murphey and H. Lane Young opened 
a bank in Dublin and applied for a charter. . 

On November 1, 1928, the private banking business conducted by 
Messrs. Lane, Groover, Murphey and Young became the Dublin Bank 
and Trust Company, with paid in capital of $100,000 and surplus and 
profits of $20,000. This bank later became the Citizens and Southern 
Bank of Dublin. 

On June 5, 1929, at a special meeting of the stockholders a sale of 
10,000 additional shares of stock was authorized to be sold at $350 per 
share, and the par value of the shares was changed from $100 a share 
to $10 a share. This provided a capital of $5,000,000 and surplus of 
$4.500,000, 

On July 23, 1929, the control of the LaGrange National Bank and 
the LaGrange Savings Bank, located at LaGrange, were purchased and 
the assets taken over. The LaGrange Savings Bank was then absorbed 
by the LaGrange National Bank. 

On December 3, 1929, the Citizens and Southern National Bank 
loaned to the Atlanta Trust Company a sufficient sum of money to pay 
their depositors in full and purchased the building located at Marietta, 
Broad and Walton streets from the Atlanta Trust Company. 

Control of the Thomaston Banking Company was purchased and the 
name changed to the Citizens and Southern Bank of Thomaston. 

Control of the Albany Exchange National Bank, Albany, was pur- 
chased. 

In March, 1930, remodeling of the old Atlanta Trust Company Build- 
ing was begun to provide new banking quarters for the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, and also a modern office building. The new 
bank quarters of the Citizens and Southern National Bank were occupied 
January 19, 1932. 


THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


BEGINNING In 1909 Iv HAs Become tor Tuirp LarcEsr In 
Grorara Wirt SEVENTEEN MILLIONS ON Deposit 


The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta was organized in October, 
1909. Its founder and the moving spirit of its organization was Dr. 
William J. Blalock. He was then one of the outstanding physicians 
of the city, but as his financial interests absorbed the major portion 
of his time, he decided to retire from practice. 

Associated with Dr. Blalock in the organization of the bank were a 
large number of outstanding citizens of Atlanta and of the State. The 
original subscription list to the stock of the bank contains the names 
of approximately two hundred subscribers and the range of their busi- 
ness activities and the territory covered by their residences was pro- 
phetic of the future activity and growth of the institution. 

The first organization meetings of the bank were held in the Kimball 
House—that historic hostelry that has seen the beginnings of so many 
worthy undertakings in the city and State. 
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The first board of directors of the bank consisted of the following: 

W. J. Blalock, Hoke Smith, W. F. Pattillo, G. C. McWhorter, R. J. 
Griffin, W. E. McCalla, W. O. Stamps, W. R. McClelland, M. R. Em- 
mons, J. R. Mobley, W. A. Albright, J. Howell Green, Julius Bashinski, 
Ni nedlets dee Simms, W. W. Heaton, L. B. Holt and A. C. Blalock. 


The first officers of the bank were: W. J. Blalock, President; Julius 
Bashinski, Jr., and M. R. Emmons, Vice-Presidents, and A. B. Simms, 
Cashier. 

The bank’s original capital stock was $300,000, which has steadily 
increased to meet the growing demands and needs of its customers. The 
first increase in capital was made in 1911 to $500,000, with a surplus of 
$70,000. In 1920 another increase in capital to $750,000 was made 
with a surplus of $309,000. The last increase was made in 1928 to its 
present capitalization of $1,000,000, and its surplus at that time was 
$500,000. 

The institution opened its doors to the public in quarters situated 
in the south end of the Enghsh-American Building, now the Georgia 
Savings Bank Building. The institution’s success and growth required 
constantly larger quarters and in 1912 the banking rooms were moved 
to the then Empire Building on the northeast corner of Broad and Ma- 
rietta streets and in 1921 the bank moved into its own building on the 
south side of Marietta Street, between Peachtree and Broad. This block 
shortly became the banking center of the State and promises to remain 
so for a long number of years. 

The deposits of the bank have shown a gratifying and increasing 
growth. Beginning in 1910 with $690,000, they grew to $1,508,000 in 
1915; $4,414,508, in 1920; $10,941,000, in 1925; $13,585,000, in 1930; 
and to $16,800,000, in June of 1981. 

Under the able guidance of its founder and under the sound and 
conservative banking policies established by Dr. Blalock, his associate 
officers and directors, the bank soon established itself in the estimation 
of the city and the State. Its slogan, “The Friendly National Bank,” 
is indicative of the interest it has in the welfare of its customers and in 
the furtherance and development of the manifold enterprises of the 
city and State. 

The entrance of the United States into the World War found the 
Fulton responsive to its government’s appeal and the institution ab- 
sorbed its share of the Liberty Loan bonds, its officers lent their services 
in the many activities called for by the declaration of war and its per- 
sonnel was depleted through volunteers to active army service. 

Together with the other banks of Atlanta it has unfailingly an- 
swered the various calls of the State, county and municipal governments 
for temporary relief in financial emergencies and as a member of the 
Atlanta Clearing House Association it has contributed aid and support 
to every meritorious civic undertaking. 

Dr. Blalock lived to see the bank he founded become one of the 
leading financial institutions of the State and his death in 1928 was 
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a severe loss not only to his own bank but to the entire community. 
Mis strong and able management and his genius in selecting associates 
capable of carrying out his excellent policies were reflected in the success 
of the institution. He was succeeded by the Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Bolling H. Jones, who had long been associated in the management 
of the bank. 

At the next meeting the Board of Directors in January, 1929, Ryburn 
G. Clay, then Vice-President, was elected President of the institution. 
Mr. Clay has been associated with the bank since 1910. 

In 1920, shortly after national banks were given trust powers by 
Congress, the Fulton widened the scope of its activities and service to 
its customers with the opening of a trust department. The growth of 
this department has kept pace with the increasing demand all over the 
country for corporate fiduciary services of all kinds. Ronald Ransom, 
whose association dates back to its organization, heads the trust de- 
partment. 

The growth of the city and the increasing needs of its widening circle 
of customers made it necessary for the bank to establish branches. The 
first branch was established on Peachtree Road at Buckhead, in 1930, 
followed shortly by a branch on Peters Street and a branch at Decatur, 
Georgia. 

The bank has for several years maintained the city’s school savings 
department and through it the youth of the city has been taught to 
appreciate the value of thriftiness and saving. 

The bank’s original identity has been maintained and it has become 
the established policy of the institution to offer to its customers full and 
complete banking and trust services without maintaining attihate or 
associate organizations and without engaging in activities beyond its 
present scope of service. Under this policy the bank has become the 
third largest in Georgia. 

The present officers are: Bolling H. Jones, Chairman of the Board; 
Ryburn G. Clay, President; Ronald Ransom, Vice-President; Frank W. 
Blalock, Vice-President; W. V. Crowley, Vice-President; Garnett C. 
Evans, Cashier; W. Ralph DeLoach, Assistant Cashier; Cone E. Bond, 
Assistant Cashier; Leon A. Gilbert, Assistant Cashier; William Mat- 
thews, Trust Officer; Edward 8S. Gay, Assistant Trust Otas The pres- 
ent Board of Directors consists of the following: <A. C. Blalock, Presi- 
dent, Bank of Jonesboro, Ga.; F. W. Beds Vice-President; Melvin 
Bodenheimer, N. Bodenheimer & Bro.; B. L. Bugg, President A. B. 
& C. Railway; H. EH. Choate, President Choate Investment Company ; 

G. Clay, President; W. V. Crowley, Vice-President ; Clarence Hay- 
erty, Haverty Furniture Company; Wm. T. Healey, real estate; J. H. 
Hines, Crum & Forster; Bolling H. Jones, Chairman of the Board; 
Henry B. Kennedy, President Empire Trust Co.; Thos. C. Law, Thos. 
C. Law & Company; J. R. Mobley, retired; Frank G. North, President 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Manufacturing Company; R. S. Pringle, 
Architect; Langdon C. Quin, President Hurt & Quin, Ine. ; W. LL. ane 
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dall, Randall Bros.; Ronald Ransom, Vice-President; Hugh Richard- 
son, Jr., Real Estate; Dr. Dunbar Roy, Specialist; Hoke Smith; Attor- 
ney at Law; Marion Smith, Attorney at Law; J. E. Skaggs, President 
Southeastern Express Company; Simon S. Selig, President The Selig 
Company; F. O. Stone, Capitalist. The bank’s counsel is the well- 
known law firm of Harold Hirsch & Marion Smith. Like his father, the 
former Senator Hoke Smith, Mr. Marion Smith has been closely iden- 
tified with the growth and development of the bank since its organi- 
zation. 

(The foregoing statement was furnished by an officer of the bank 
in 1931 and is authentic.) Since then Mr. Bolling Jones and Senator 
Hoke Smith died. ; 
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MAYORS AND COUNCILS SINCE 1848 
ATLANTA ASKED FOR THE CAprro. WHEN Onty Six YrarsS OLD AND 
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Mayor: Moses W. Formwalt. 
CoUNCILMEN: Anderson W. Walton, R. W. Bullard, Jonas S. Smith, 
Benjamin F. Bomar, James A. Collins, Leonard C. Simpson. 


1849 
Mayor: Benjamin F. Bomar. 
CouNcILMEN: Jonas 8. Smith, A. B. Forsyth, J. A. Hayden, Ira O. 
McDaniel, P. M. Hodge, Henry C. Holcombe. 


1850 
Mayor: Willis Buell. 
CouncInMEN: Joel Kelsey, J. T. Humphries, S. T. Biggers, H. C. 
Holcombe, P. M. Hardin, W. W. Roark. 


1851 
Mayor: Johnathan Norcross. 
CouNncILMEN: J. T. Humphries, Paschal House, John Jones, J. A. 
Hayden, W. W. Roark, D. McSheffrey. 


1852 
Mayor: Thomas F. Gibbs. 
CouncILMEeN: Stephen Terry, I. O. McDaniel, J. Norcross, — — 
tunby, L. C. Simpson, R. E. Mangum. 


1853 


Mayor: John F. Mims—William Markham. 
Councitmen: J. A. Hayden, J. Norcross, L. C. Simpson, J. I. Whit- 
aker, W. M. Butt, L. O. McDaniel, J. Winship. 


1854 

Mayor: Wm. M. Butt. 

CouncitmEN: J. I. Whitaker, L. C. Simpson, Paschal House, John 
Glen, J. R. Switt, J. S. Oliver, Eli J. Hulsey, W. B. Ruggles, W. W. 
Baldwin, John Farrar, J. B. Peck, J. F. Alexander, John W. 
Thompson. 
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Mayor: Allison Nelson—John Glen. 

COUNCILMEN: John Glen, John Farrar, C. H. Strong, U. L. Wright, 
C. Powell, Robert M. Clarke, W. W. Baldwin, John W. Thompson, 
W. Barnes, Thomas Kile, Thomas M. Dernell, Thomas C. H. Wilson. 

1856 

Mayor: Wilham Ezzard. 

CounciLMmen: L. H. Davis, C. H. Strong, T. L. Thomas, C. R. Han- 
leiter, Thomas Kile, Green B. Haygood, J. F. Albert, Kzra Andrews, 
James L. Terry, L. J. Parr, A. B. Forsyth, John B. Peck. 


1857 

Mayor: William Ezzard. 

CoUNCILMEN: W. W. Sharp, L. C. Simpson, J. B. Peck, W. T. Farns- 
worth, James F. Alexander, W. C. Lawshe, H. C. Holcombe, John 
Glen, John Farrar, I. O. McDaniel. 

1858 

Mayor: Luther J. Glenn. 

CouUNCILMEN: John Collier, William Rushton, James EH. Williams, 
J. H. Mecaslin, Hayden Coe, William T. Wilson, F. H. Coleman, 
Thomas F. Lowe, J. M. Blackwell, George S. Alexander, J. A. Hayden. 

1859 

Mayor: Luther J. Glenn. 

COUNCILMEN: Thomas Haney, William Watkins, J. M. Blackwell, Alex- 
ander M. Wallace, B. M. Smith, Thomas G. Healey, Jas. L. Dunning, 
C. F. Wood, T. R. Ripley, C. H. Wallace. 

1860 

Mayor: William HEzzard. 

CounciumMEen: H. H. Glenn, P. E. McDaniel, J. R. D. Osborne, S. B. 
Sherwood, Isaac Winship, Jas. R. Crew, J. B. Norman, Jas. Clarke, 
M. T. Castleberry, John R. Wallace, Jas. F. Lewis, N. L. Angier. 

1868 
(No election held—the same held over) 

Mayor: Jas. E. Williams. 

CouNncILMEN: M. T’. Castleberry, W. OC. Anderson, A. P. Bell, J. A. 
Hayden, A. W. Mitchell, W. B. Cox, EH. EH. Rawson, F. M. Richard- 
son, J. BE. Gullatt, Richard Peters, D. P. Ferguson, G. W. Terry, 
Anthony Murphy, BE. W. Holland. 

1869 

Mayor: Wm. H. Hulsey. 

CouncitmEN: J. P. Mayes, V. P. Sisson, S. R. McCamy, D. C. O’Keefe, 
M. Mahoney, E. J. Roach, E. P. Howell, W. H. Brotherton, W. C. 
Anderson, E. R. Carr. 

1870 

Mayor: Wm. Ezzard. 

CouncttmeNn: M. T. Castleberry, Jas. G. Kelley, A. Murphy, Volney 
Dunning, M. Mahoney, J. H. Callaway, E. P. Howell, D. C. O'Keefe, 
W. C. Anderson, A. L. Fowler. 
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1871 

Mayor: D. F. Hammond. 

CouncILMEN: C. W. Wells, S. W. Grubb, F. P. Rice, R. J. Lowry, 
Wm. Finch, N. A. McLendon, D. D. Snyder, C. P. Cassin, Geo. 
Graham, A. L. Fowler. 

1872 

Mayor: John H. James. 

CouncitmMEN: C. W. Wells, L. P. Grant, A. Leyden, R. M. Farrar, E. J. 
Roach, T. W. J. Hill, W. L. Morris, C. C. Hammock, H. L. Wilson, 
J. P. Mayes, M. T. Castleberry, T. A. Morris, A. L. Fowler, R. C. 
Mitchell. 

1873 

Mayor: C. C. Hammock. 

CouncInMEN: W. H. Brotherton, D. A. Beatie, Frank P. Rice, J. C. 
McMillan, N. A. McLendon, John W. Parks, D. A. McDuffie, G. T. 
Dodd, John H. Mecaslin, John M. Boring, John F. Morris, R. C. 
Young, J. H. Goldsmith, J. N. Langston. 

1874 

Mayor: 8. B. Spencer. 

CouncILMEN: A. Haas, R. C. Young, J. H. Goldsmith, J. C. McMillan, 
W. D. Ellis, J. C. Watkins, D. A. McDuffie, John Keely, John H. 
Flynn, A. L. Fowler, John B. Goodwin, Jas. G. Kelley, M. T. Sim- 
mons, J. N. Langston. 

1875 

Mayor: C. C. Hammock. 

Mayor Pro-Trem.: Aaron Haas. 

ALDERMEN: A. J. West, R. F. Maddox, Aaron Haas. 

CouncitmMEN: John B. Goodwin, John D. Turner, J. W. Goldsmith, 
W. D. Ellis, D. A. Beatie, T. A. Morris, J. H. Flynn, J. S. Garmany, 
J. A. Richardson, Frank P. Rice. 

1876 

Mayor: C. C. Hammock. 

Mayor Pro-Tem: R. F. Maddox. 

ALDERMEN: R. F. Maddox, O. H. Jones, J. C. McMillan, A. J. West. 

CouNcILMEN: John B. Goodwin, Geo. H. Gramling, J. W. Goldsmith, 
K. P. Chamberlin, D. A. Beatie, Wm. Gray, J. H. Flynn, 8. Hape, 
J. A. Richardson, 8. T. Biggers. 

1877 

Mayor: N. lL. Angier. 

Mayor Pro-Trm.: J. C. McMillan. 

ALDERMEN: J. C. McMillan, O. H. Jones, M. T. Castleberry. 

COUNCILMEN: Geo. H. Gramling, M. E, Maher, E. P. Chamberlin, 
C. J. Dallas, Wm. Gray, J. M. Buice, C. K. Maddox, 8. Hape, 8. T. 
Biggers, J. W. English. 

1878 

Mayor: N. L. Angier. 

Mayor Pro-Trm.: O. H. Jones. 

ALDERMEN: QO. H. Jones, M. T. Castleberry, R. C. Mitchell. 
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CounciILMEN: M. H. Maher, J. M. Boring, C. J. Dallas, HE. A. Werner, 
J. M. Buice, W. E. Hanye, J. H. Flynn, 0. K. Maddox; B. B. Crew, 
Jas. W. English. 

1879 

Mayor: W L. Calhoun. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: M. T. Castleberry. 

ALDERMEN: M. T. Castleberry, R. C. Mitchell, John B. Goodwin. 

CoUNCILMEN: J.M. Boring, E. A. Baldwin, EH. A. Werner, W. D. Ellis, 
W. E.. Hanye; J. G. Thrower, J. H. Flynn, W. H. Patterson, B: B. 
Crew, A. P. Stewart. 

1880 

Mayor: W L. Calhoun. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: R. C. Mitchell. 

ALDERMEN: R. C. Mitchell, John B. Goodwin, Chas. Beerman. 

CouncitmMEen: J. J. Barnes, E. A. Baldwin, W. D. Ellis, John Berkele, 
J. G. Thrower, T. J. Buchanan, W. H. Patterson, T. J. Boyd, A. P.- 
Stewart, L. C. Jones. 

1881 

Mayor: Jas. W. English. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: John B. Goodwin. 

ALDERMEN: John B. Goodwin, Chas. Beerman, R. J. Lowry. 

CouncitmMEen: J. J. Barnes, A. J. Pinson, R. H. Knapp, John Berkele, 
D. A. Beatie, T. J. Buchanan, Jack W. Johnson, T. J. Boyd, W. D. 
Payne, L. C. Jones. 

1882 

Mayor: Jas. W. English. 

Mayor Pro-Trm.: Charles Beerman. 

ALDERMEN: Chas. Beerman, R. J. Lowry, Thos. G. Healey. 

CouNCILMEN: W. D. Mitchell, W. H. Brotherton, A. J. Pinson, Frank 
T. Ryna, R. H. Knapp, Z. W. Adamson, D. A. Beatie, W. H. Howell, 
Jack W. Johnson, W. C. Reynolds, W. D. Payne. 

1883 

Mayor: John B. Goodwin. 

Mayor Pro-Trem.: R. J. Lowry. 

AtpErMEen: R. J. Lowry, T. G. Healey, J. H. Mecaslin. : 

Councitmen: W. H. Brotherton, J. A. Gray, F. T. Ryan, Vol. Dun- 
ning, Z. W. Adamson, 8. W. Day, W. H. Howell, B. F. Longley, 
W. C. Reynolds, E. Haiman. 

1884 

Mayor: John B. Goodwin. 

Mayor Pro-Trm: T. G. Healey. 

ALDERMEN: T. G. Healey, J. H. Mecaslin, H. C. Stockdell. 

CouncI~nmMEN: J. A. Gray, J. M. McAfee, Vol. Dunning, Max Kutz, 
S. W. Day, OC. W. Mangum, B. F. Longley, W. M. Mickelberry, 
EB. Haiman, BE. Van Winkle, J. T. Cooper, M. Mahoney. 

1885 

Mayor: George Hillyer. 

Mayor Pro-Trem.: J. H. Mecaslin. 
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Aupermen: J. H. Meeaslin, H. C. Stockdell, John R. Gramling, J. T. 
Cooper, H. G. Hutchison. 
CouNCILMEN: J. M. McAfee, W. M. Middlebrooks, Max Kutz, W. J. 

Garrett, C. W. Mangum, D. A. Beatie, W. M. Mickelberry, E. F. May, 
BE. Van Winkle, Z. A. Rice, M. Mahoney, J. C. Kirkpatrick. 
1886 
Mayor: George Hillyer. 
Mayor Pro-Trem.: H. G. Hutchison. 
ALDERMEN: H. C.. Stockdell, John R. Gramling, J. T. Cooper, H. G. 
Hutchison, Chas. A. Collier. 
CouncILMEN: W. M. Middlebrooks, Wm. Kinyon, W. J. Garrett, I. S. 
Mitchell, D. A. Beatie, EH. A. Angier, E. F. May, A. L. Greene, 
Z. A. Rice, Jas. Bell, J. C. Kirkpatrick, G. C. Roy. 
1887 
Mayor: John Tyler Cooper. 
Mayor Pro-Tem.: Chas. A. Collier. 
ALDERMEN: Jno. R. Gramling, J. H. Mecaslin, Chas. A. Collier, W. A. 
Hemphill, R. T. Dorsey. 
CouNCILMEN: Wm. Kinyon, G. H. Tanner, I. S. Mitchell, H. A. Boyn- 
ton, H. A. Angier, EH. T. Allen, A. L. Greene, L. B. Nelson, Jas. Bell, 
H. M. Beutell, G. G. Roy, Frank P. Rice. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1888 

Mayor: John Tyler Cooper. 

ALDERMEN: Chas. A. Collier, J. H. Mecaslin, W. A. Hemphill, Albert 
Howell, Jacob Haas. 

CouNCILMEN: First Ward, G. H. Tanner, Jas. M. Stephens; Second 
Ward, H. A. Boynton, P. J. Moran; Third Ward, E. T. Allen, J. G. 
Woodward; Fourth Ward, L. B. Nelson, S. A. Morris; Fifth Ward, 
H. M. Beutell, A. P. Thompson; Sixth Ward, F. P. Rice, M> F. 


Amorous. 
City OFFIcErs: City Clerk, J. H. Goldsmith; Marshal, J. W. Loyd; 
Auditor and Recorder, J. A. Anderson; City Attorney, J. B. Good- 


win; Tax Receiver and Collector, D. A. Cook; Treasurer, R. M. 
Farrar; City Engineer, R. M. Clayton; Messenger, Jacob Marris: 
City Sexton, W. A. Bonnell. 

Potick DepartmMENtT: Commissioners—J. W. English, W. T. Gold- 
smith, John Stephens, EK. W. Martin, W. H. Brotherton. Chief of 
Police—A. B. Connolly. Captains—Wm. Crim, Pink Manly, E. F. 
Couch, J. W. Mercer. 

Fire DEPARTMENT: Chief—W. R. Joyner. Foremen—Jacob Emmel, 
T. W. Haney, M. R. Murray, H. P. Haney, W. H. Clowe. 

Boarp or HeattH: W. 8S. Armstrong, M.D.; J. B. Baird, M.D.; J. F. 
Alexander, M.D.; Dr. W. M. Curtis, Aaron Haas. 

Water Commissioners: C. C. Hammock, H. C. Erwin, W. M. Middle- 
brooks, M. L. Collier, Z H. Smith, Joel Hurt: W. G. Richards, 
Superintendent. 
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Boarp or HpucatTion: President, W. A. Hemphill; Vice-President, 
J. T. Glenn; Treasurer, R. J. Lowry; Secretary and Superintendent, 
W. F. Slaton; HE. J. Roach, M. C. Blanchard, A. L. oi, “I, It, 
Bishop, David Maier, D. A. Beatie, Hoke Smith, P. J. Moran, A. L. 
Greene, Geo. 8S. Cassin, W. S. Thomson, W. R. Hammond, W. M. 
Bray J. EK. Brown L. P. Grant and Jno, T: Cooper, Mayor (ex- 
officio. ) 

COMMISSIONER PusLic Works: M. Mahoney. Clerk, Clarence E. Moore. 

Assessors: T’. J. Malone, D. A. Cook, C. D. Meador. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1889 

Mayor: John T. Glenn. 

ALDERMEN: W. M. Middlebrooks, J. H. Mecaslin, Jacob Haas, W. A. 
Hemplill, Albert Howell, H. G. Hutchison. 

COUNCILMEN: First Ward, Jas. M. Stephens, Joseph Hirsch; Second 
Ward, P. J. Moran, J. J. Meador; Third Ward, J. G. Woodward, 
A. S. Robbins; Fourth Ward, 8. A. Morris, J. 8. McLendon; Fifth 
Ward, A. P. Thompson, A. L. Kontz; Sixth Ward, M. F. Amorous, 
Hy Toman: 

Ciry OFrricers: City Clerk, J. H. Goldsmith; Marshal, J. W. Loyd; 
Auditor and Recorder, J. A. Anderson; City Attorney, J. B. Good- 
win, Assistant City Attorney, J. T. Pendleton; Tax Receiver and 
Collector, R. J. Griffin; Treasurer, R. M. Farrar; City Engineer, 
R. M. Clayton, Messenger, Jacob Morris; City Sexton, W. A. Bonnell. 

Potice DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—J. W. English, John Stephens, 
BH. W. Martin, W. H. Brotherton, W. R. Brown. Chief of Police— 
A. B. Connally. Captains—Pink Manly, E. F. Couch, J. W. Mercer, 
J. M. Wright. 

Fire DepartTMeNT: Chief—W. R. Joyner. Foremen—Jacob Emmel, 
T. W. Haney, H. R. Murray, H. P. Haney, W. N. Clowe. 

Boarp or Heauta: W. 8. Armstrong, M.D.; J. B. Baird, M.D.; J. F. 
Alexander, M.D.; Dr. W. M. Curtis, J. T. Cooper. 

Water Commissioners: C. C. Hammock, W. M. Middlebrooks, Z. H. 
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Smith, H. C. Erwin, M. L. Collier, Joel Hurt; W. G. Richards, 
Superintendent. 

Boarp or Epucation: President, W. A. Hemphill; Vice-President, 
E. J. Roach: Treasurer, R. J. Lowry; Secretary and Superintendent, 
W. F. Slaton. First Ward, EH. J. Roach, M. C. Blanchard, David 
Maier: Second Ward, P. J. Moran, W. R. Hammond, J. E. Brown; 
Third Ward. D. A. Beatie, Geo. S. Cassin, L. P. Grant; Fourth Ward, 
ele Greene Wiese Thompson ; lta Weneel, A, Ibi, Iori, 0, IL. 
Bishop, W. M. Bray; Sixth Ward, Robt. J. Lowry, Hoke Smith, 
W. A. Hemphill; John T. Glenn, Mayor (ex-officio). 

ComMMISsIONER or Pusitic Works: M. Mahoney. Clerk, Clarence E. 


Moore. - eA 
Assgssors: T. J. Malone, C. J. Keith, C. D. Meador. 


{ 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1890 

Mayor: John T. Glenn. 

ALDERMEN: Albert Howell, Jacob Haas, W. M. Middlebrooks, H. G. 
Hutchinson, Jas. G. Woodward, A. M. Reinhardt. 

CouncILMEN: First Ward, Jos. Hirsch, J. P. Kinyon; Second Ward, 
J. J. Meador, A. J. McBride; Third Ward, A. S. Robbins, W. H. 
Hulsey; Fourth Ward, J. S. McLendon, J. C. Hendrix; Fifth Ward, 
A. L. Kontz, Joseph Lambert; Sixth Ward, H. T.-Inman, Porter 


King. 
Crry OFrFicers: City Clerk, A. P. Woodward; Marshal, J. W. Loyd; 
Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Auditor and Recorder, J. A. Ander- 


son; City Attorney, J. B. Goodwin; Assistant City Attorney, J. T. 
Pendleton; Tax Collector, R. J. Griffin; Chief Assessor, C. D. 
Meador: Tax Assessors, T. J. Malone, C. J. Keith; Treasurer, J. T. 
Orme; City Engineer, R. M. Clayton; Messenger, Z. B. Moon; City 
Sexton, W. A. Bonnell. 

Potic—E DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—J. W. English, W. R. Brown, 
John Stephens, W. H. Brotherton, J. F. Lester. Chief of Police— 
A. B. Connolly. 

Fire Department: Chief—W. R. Joyner. Foremen—Jacob Emmel, 
T. W. Haney, W. H. Clowe, J. C. Watters, H. P. Haney. Assistant 
Foreman No. 1—Wm. B. Cummings. 

Boarp or HeattH: W. S. Armstrong, M.D., President; J. B. Baird, 
M.D., Secretary; Dr. W. M. Curtis, J. F. Alexander, M.D.; J. T. 
Cooper. 

WATER COMMISSIONERS: C. C. Hammock, President; W. M. Richards, 
Superintendent. 

Boarp or Epucation, 1890: President, Hon. W. A. Hemphill; Vice- 
President, Hon. EH. J. Roach; Treasurer, Hon. D. A. Maier; Secre- 
tary and Superintendent, Maj. W. F. Slaton; First Ward, E. J. 
Roach, David Maier; Second Ward, P. J. Moran, W. R. Hammond. 
J. E. Brown; Third Ward, D. A. Beatie, Geo. S. Cassin, L. P. Grant; 
Fourth Ward, A. L. Green, W. S. Thomson; Fifth Ward, A. L. 
Kontz, W. M. Bray; Sixth Ward, Hoke Smith, W. A. Hemphill; 
City at Large, Robert J. Lowry, Dr. A. W. Calhoun, J. W. English ; 
John T. Glenn, Mayor (ex-officio). 

COMMISSIONER OF*PuBLIG WorKks: M. Mahoney. Clerk, Clarence Moore. 


1891 


Mayor: W. A. Hemphill. 

Mayor Pro-Trem.: W. M. Middlebrooks. 

ALDERMEN: H. G. Hutchison, A. M. Reinhardt, Frank P. Rice, W. M. 
Middlebrooks, Jas. G. Woodward, A. J. Shropshire. 

CouNCILMEN: Jess P. Kinyon, Joshua Tye, A. J. McBride, H. C. Saw- 
tell, Wm. H. Hulsey, Arnold Broyles, J. C. Hendrix, C. HE. Murphy, 
Joseph Lambert, J. D. Turner, Porter King, A. L. Holbrook. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1892 

Mayor: W. A. Hemphill. 

ALDERMEN: James G. Woodward, A. M. Reinhardt, J. M. Stephens, 
A. J. Shropshire, Frank P. Rice, W. W. Boyd. 

CoUNCILMEN: First Ward, Joshua Tye, O. Reneau; Second Ward, H. ©. 
Sawtell, J. A. Colvin; Third Ward, Arnold Broyles, J. F. McWaters ; 
Fourth Ward, C. EH. Murphey, W. P. Hill; Fifth Ward, J. D. Turner, 
C. S. Northen; Sixth Ward, A. L. Holbrook, T. D. Meador. 

Ciry OFFicers: City Clerk, A. P. Woodward; Marshal, J. W. Loyd; 
Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Recorder, A. E. Calhoun; City Attor- 
ney, J. B. Goodwin; Assistant City Attorney, J. A. Anderson; Tax 
Collector, C. K. Maddox; Tax Assessors, C. D. Meador, T. J. Malone, 
C. J. Keith; Treasurer, W. T. Hall; City Engineer, R. M. Clayton; 
Messenger, Z. B. Moon; City Sexton, Chas. D’Alvigny. 

Potice DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—J. W. English, W. H. Brother- 
ton, J. F. Lester, Wm. Laird, W. 8. Gramling. Chief of Police— 
A. B. Connolly. 

Fir— DEpARTMENT: Chief—W. R. Joyner. Foremen—Jacob Hmmel, 
T. W. Haney, W. B. Cummings, 8. B. Chapman, HE. J. Setze, J. C. 
Watters, H. P. Haney, W. H. Clowe. 

Boarp oF HeattH: W. 8. Armstrong, President; J. B. Baird, M.D., 
Secretary; J. F. Alexander, M.D.; J. C. Avery, M.D.; J. T. Cooper. 

WATER COMMISSIONERS: George Hillyer, President; W. G. Richards, 
Superintendent. 

Pusiic WorKs: D. G. Wylie, Commissioner. Clarence Moore, Clerk. 

Boarp or Epucatrion, 1892: President, Hoke Smoth; Vice-President, 
D. A. Beatie; Treasurer, R. J. Lowry; Secretary and Superintendent, 
W. F. Slaton; First Ward, 8S. M. Inman, Jos. Hirsch; Second Ward, 
W. R. Hammond, J. E. Brown; Third Ward, D. A. Beatie, L. P. 
Grant; Fourth Ward, J. C. Hendrix, W. 8S. Thomson; Fifth Ward, 
A. L. Kontz, W. M. Bray; Sixth Ward, Hoke Smith, J. T. Glenn; 
City at Large, R. J. Lowry, Dr. A. W. Calhoun, J. W. English; 
W. A. Hemphill, Mayor (ex-officio). 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1893 

Mayor: John B. Goodwin. 

ALDERMEN: Arnold Broyles, Phil. H. Harralson, J. M. Stephens, A. J. 
Shropshire, Frank P. Rice, W. W. Boyd. 

CoUNCILMEN: First Ward, O. Reneau, Joseph Hirsch; Second Ward, 
J. A. Colvin, H. C. Stockdell; Third Ward, J. F. McWaters, D. A. 
Beatie; Fourth Ward, W. P. Hill, W. R. Dimmock; Fifth Ward, 
C. S. Northen, Z. Martin; Sixth Ward, T. D. Meador, EK. C. Peters. 

Ciry OFFIcERS: City Clerk, A. P. Woodward; Marshall, J. W. Loyd; 
Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Recorder, Andrew E. Calhoun; City 
Attorney, J. A. Anderson; Assistant City Attorney, Fulton Colville; 
Tax Collector, Chas. K. Maddox; Tax Assessors, C. D. Meador, T. J. 
Malone, C. J. Keith; Treasurer, W. T. Wall; City Engineer, R. M. 
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Clayton; Messenger, Z. B. Moon; City Sexton, Chas. D’Alvigny; 
City Warden, J. K. Hunter. 

Potick DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—J. W. English, W. H. Brother- 
ton, R. D. Spalding, Wm. Laird, W. 8S. Gramling. Chief of Police— 
A. B. Connolly. 

Firm Department: Chief—W. R. Joyner. Foremen—J. Emmel, W. B. 
Cummings, 8S. B. Chapman, E. J. Setze, J. C. Watters, H. P. Haney, 
W. H. Clowe, W. B. Cody. 

Boarp or Heaura: J.-F. Alexander, M.D., President; J. A. Avery, 
M.D., Secretary; F. W. McRae, M.D.; J. T. Cooper, R. T. Dorsey. 

Watrer COMMISSIONERS: George Hillyer, President; W. G. Richards, 
Superintendent. 

Boarp or TrusTEES oF Grapy HospiraL: Joseph Hirsch, Chairman: 
Wilmer Moore, Secretary Board Trustees; J. T. Glenn, R. D. Spald- 
ing, T. B. Neal, Jacob Elsas, W. L. Moore, R. J. Lowry, Joseph 
Hirsch, J. W. English, S. M. Inman. 

Boarp oF EpucaTIon For 1893: President, D. A. Beatie; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. 8. Thomson; Treasurer, R. J. Lowry; Secretary and Super- 
intendent, W. F. Slaton; First Ward, 8S. M. Inman, Joseph Hirsch; 
Second Ward, W. R. Hammond, J. E. Brown; Third Ward, D. A. 
Beatie, W. H. Hulsey ; Fourth Ward, J. C. Hendrix, W. 8. Thomson ; 
Fifth Ward, A. L. Kontz, W. M. Bray; Sixth Ward, Hoke Smith, 
J. T. Glenn; City at Large, R. J. Lowry, Dr. A. W. Calhoun, J. W. 
English; John B. Goodwin, Mayor (ex-officio). 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1894 

Mayor: John B. Goodwin. 

Mayor Pro-Trém.: Arnold Broyles. 

ALDERMEN: W. W. Boyd, J. M. Stephens, Arnold Broyles, Phil. H. 
Harralson, Albert Howell, John A. Colvin. 

CoUNCILMEN: First Ward, Joseph Hirsch, M. P. Camp; Second Ward, 
H. C. Stockdell, M. M. Welch; Third Ward, D. A. Beatie, R. P. 
Dodge; Fourth Ward, W. R. Dimmock, W. J. Campbell; Fifth Ward, 
Z. Martin, J. H. Welch; Sixth Ward, E. C. Peters, C. E. Harman; 
Seventh Ward, J. W. Nelms. 

Crry OFFicErs: City Marshal, Edward S. McCandless; City Clerk, 
Park Woodward; Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Bookkeeper, John 
F. Kellam; Recorder, Andrew E. Calhoun; City Attorney, J. A. 
Anderson; Assistant City Attorney, Fulton Colville; Tax Collector, 
J. R. Collings; Tax Assessors, C. D. Meador, I. J. Malone. GC: J, 
Keith; Treasurer, Jos. T. Orme; City Engineer, R. M. Clayton: 
Messenger, Z. B. Moon. , 

Potick DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—J. W. English, W. H. Venable, 
R. D. Spalding, Wm. Laird, W. 8S. Gramling. Chief of Police— 
A. B. Connolly. Chief of Detectives—J. M. Wright. 

Fire DEPARTMENT: Chief—W. R. Joyner. Foremen—J. Emmel, W. B.. 
Cummings, 8. B. Chapman, E. J. Setze, J. C. Watters, H. P. Haney,, 
W. H. Clowe, W. B. Cody. 
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Boarp or HkatrH: J. F. Alexander, M.D., President; J. C. Avery, 
mecretary; H.W. McRae, M.D.; J.T. Cooper, R. T. Dorsey ; Thos. Ei, 
Veal, Chief Sanitary Inspector. 

WATER COMMISSIONERS: George Hillyer, President; G. W. Terry, Jr 
Secretary; W. G. Richards, Superintendent, 
Boarp Or TRUSTEES OF GRADY Hosprran: Joseph Hirsch, Chairman ; 
J.T. Glenn, R. D. Spalding, T. B. Neal, Jacob Elsas, W. L. Moore, 

R. J. Lowry, Joseph Hirsch, J. W. English, Jr., S. M. Inman. 

Boarp or Epucarion: President, D. A. Beatie; Vice-President, W. S. 
Thomson; Treasurer, R. J. Lowry; Superintendent, W. F. Slaton; 
First Ward, Jas. L. Mayson, Joseph Hirsch; Second Ward, W. R. 
Hammond, J. EH. Brown; Third Ward, D. A. Beatie, W. H. Hulsey; 
Fourth Ward, J. E. Hendrix, W. S. Thomson; Fifth Ward, A. L. 
Kontz, W. M. Bray; Sixth Ward, S. M. Inman, J. T. Glenn; Seventh 
Ward, Burgess Smith, Dr. E. L. Connally; City at Large, R. J. 
Lowry, Dr. A. W. Calhoun, J. W. English; Jno. B. Goodwin, Mayor 
(ex-officio). 


ibd 


1895 

Mayor: Porter King. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: Arnold Broyles. 

ALDERMEN: Arnold Broyles, Phil. H. Harralson, Albert Howell, John 
A. Colvin, Joseph Hirsch, M. L. Tolbert. 

CouncILMEN: M. P. Camp, T. C. Mayson, M. M. Welch, T. J. Day, 
R. P. Dodge, W. 8S. Bell, W. J. Campbell, J. A. Miller, J. H. Welch, 
Geo. H. Sims, C. EK. Harman, H. T. Inman, J. W. Nelms. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1896 

Mayor: Porter King. 

Mayor Pro-Trem.: Jos. Hirsch. 

ProvistonaL Mayor Pro-Tem.: W. R. Dimmock. 

ALDERMEN: John A. Colvin, Joseph Hirsch, M. L. Tolbert, Albert 
Howell, J. G. Woodward, W. R. Dimmock. 

CouNCILMEN: First Ward, T. C. Mayson, L. P. Thomas; Second Ward, 
T. J. Day, J. R. Maddox; Third Ward, W. S. Bell, W. EH. Adamson; 
Fourth Ward, J. A. Miller, S. A. Morris; Fifth Ward, Geo. H. 
Sims, A. P. Thompson; Sixth Ward, H. T. Inman, J. A. Hutchi- 
son; Seventh Ward, H. L. Culberson. 

Ciry Orricers: City Clerk, J. W. Phillips; City Marshal, Jno. W. 
Humphries; Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Recorder, Andrew E. 
Calhoun; Bookkeeper, J. F. Kellam; City Attorney, J. A. Anderson ; 
Assistant City Attorney, Geo. W. Westmoreland; Tax Collector, 
E. T. Payne; Tax Assessors, C. D. Meador, A. G. Chisolm, C. J. 
Keith. 

PoticE DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—J. W. English, W. H. Brother- 
ton, J. C. A. Branan, Geo. E. Johnson, W. R. Beauprie, H. C. Stock- 
dell. 
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Fire DEPARTMENT: Chief—W. R. Joyner. Foremen—J. Emmel, W. B. 
Cummings, 8. B. Chapman, E. J. Setze, J. C. Watters, H. P. Haney, 
W. H. Clowe, John Terrell, E. R. Anderson, W. B. Cody. 

Boarp or HeatrH: J. F. Alexander, M.D., President; F. W. McRae, 
Secretary; J. C. Avery, M.D.; H. P. Cooper, M.D., and R. T. Dorsey; 
Thos. E. Veal, Chief Sanitary Inspector. 

Warer ComMIssIoNers: Geo. Hillyer, President; Geo. Winship, Vice- 
President ; Sa Haas, H. C. Erwin, M. B. Torbett, Albert Howell, 
Jr., J. C. P. Johnson; Park Woodward, Superintendent. 

Boarp OF ete or Gravy Hospitau: Jacob Elsas, W. lL. Moore, 
R. J. Lowry, Joseph Hirsch, J. W. English, Jr., S. M. Inman, W. A 
Hemphill, Geo. 8. Lowndes, R. D. Spalding. 

Boarp or EpucatTron: President, W. 8S. Thomson; Vice-President, 
R. J. Lowry; Treasurer, R. J. Lowry; Secretary, Burgess Smith; 
Superintendent, W. F. Slaton; First Ward, Jas. L. Mayson, Jos. 
Hirsch; Second Ward, W. R. Hammond, John T. Pendleton; Third 
Ward, D. A. Beatie, W. H. Hulsey; Fourth Ward, J. C. Hendrix, 
W.S. Thomson; Fifth Ward, A. L. Kontz, W. M. Bray; Sixth Ward, 
S. M. Inman, John T. Glenn; Seventh Ward, Burgess Smith, Dr. 
H. L. Connally; City at Large, R. J. Lowry, Dr. A. W. Calhoun, 
J. W. English; Porter King, Mayor (ex-officio). 


1897 

Mayor: Chas. A. Collier. 

Mayor pee W. R. Dimmock. 

ALDERMEN: Jos. Hirsch, M. L. Tobert, W. R. Dimmock, J. G. Wood- 
ward, F. P. Rice, I. S. Mitchell. 

CouNCcILMEN: J.J. Barnes, M. P. Camp, J. E. ee Re Ts Dorsey; 
W. H. Adamson, E. S. Lumpkin, 8. A. Morris, P. Howard, A. P. 
Thompson, L. P. Stephens, J. A. Hutchison, i, ¢ . Peters, He iL: 
Culberson, 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1898 
Mayor: Chas. A. Collier. 
Mayor Pro-Trm: W. R. Dimmock. 
MaAyor’s Secrerary: J. F. Weissinger. 
ALDERMEN: W. R. Dimmock, J. G. Woodward, F. P. Rice, I. S. Mitchell: 
J. L. Mayson, J. D. Turner. 
Counc ILMEN: First Ward, M. P. Camp, M. T. LaHatte; Second Ward, 
. T. Dorsey, G. B. Adair; Third W rac BK. 8. Lumpkin, H. P. Burns; 
aan W ech G. P. Howard, W. S. Thomson: Fifth Ward, lL. P. 
Stephens, D. N. ies Sixth W ald, IB, (C5 IPeines, G0 UNS Jehan 
mond, Jr.; Seventh Ward, J. S. Dozier. 
Ciry OFFicers: City Clerk, a D. Greene; City Marshal, A. W. Hill; 
Comptroller, J H. Goldsmith; Bookkeeper, J. F. Kellam: Recorder, 
A. E. Calhoun : City Attorney, J. A. Anderson; Assistant City Attor- 
ney, J. T. Pendleton; Tax Collector, E. T. Payne; Tax Assessors, 
a, I. Ewing, J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador. 
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Potice DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—J. W. Enelish, W. H. Brother- 
ton, J. C. A. Branan, Geo. E. Johnson, W. H. Patterson, W. J. Ken- 
drick. 

Firr Department: Chief, W. R. Joyner. 

ASSISTANT CrigFs: W. B. Cummings, Jacob Emmel, H. P. Haney, 
Secretary C. R. Setze. 

Boarp or HEAautrH: President, J. F. Alexander, M. D.; Secretary F. W. 
McRae, M.D.; C. F. Benson, M.D.; J. C. Avery, M.D.; Ex-Officio, 

. A. Collier; Ex-Officio, R. T. Dorsey; Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
T. EH. Veal. 

WATER COMMISSIONERS: President, George Hillyer; Vice-President, 
J. A. Morris; D. C. Camp, H. C. Erwin, G. W. Harrison, J. A. 
Fischer, Sam W. Wilkes, Park Woodward, Superintendent, Cephas 
M. Brown, Secretary. 

Boarp oF TRUSTEES OF GRADY HospiraL: Chairman, Joseph Hirsch; R. 
s ee W. L. Moore, E. W. Martin, Joseph Hirsch, J. W. English, 

., H. L. Culberson, W. A. Hemphill, Geo. 8. Lowndes, R. D. Spald- 
ae 

Boarp or Epucation For 1898: President, Hoke Smith; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. G. Bloodworth; Treasurer, Jos. T. Orme; Secretary, E. C. 
Merry; Superintendent, W. F. Slaton; Assistant Superintendent, 
L. M. Landrum; First Ward, A. C. Turner; Second Ward, Oscar 
Pappenheimer ; Third Ward, J. G. Bloodworth; Fourth Ward, Hamil- 
ton Douglas; Fifth Ward, W. B. Miles; Sixth Ward, Hoke Smith; 
Seventh W ard, Luther Z. Rosser; Mayor, Chas. A. Collier; Dr. L. P. 
Stephens (Ex-Officio). 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1899 

Mayor: James G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Trem: I. 8. Mitchell. 

Mayor’s SECRETARY: Walter Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: F. P. Rice, I. 8. Mitchell, J. D. Turner, J. L. Mayson, J. W. 
Kilpatrick, W. §. Day. 

CounciILMEN: First Ward, M. T. LaHatte, J. H. Harwell; Second Ward, 
G. B. Adair, J. J. Maddox; Third Ward, E. P. Burns, Sid Holland; 
Fourth Ward, W. S.. Thomson, Jno. 8. Parks; Fifth Ward, D. N. 
McCullough, A. P. Thompson; Sixth Ward, T. A. Hammond, Jr., 
G. G. Roy; Seventh Ward, J. 8. Dozier, J. W. Pope. 

Crry Orricers For 1889: City Clerk, W. D. Greene; City Marshal, 
J.J. Tolbert; Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Recorder, N. R. Broyles; 
City Attorney, J. A. Anderson; Assistant City Attorney, J. T. Pen- 
dleton; Tax Assessors, C. D. Meador, A De oie Ewing, Js li. Harrison: 
Treasurer, Thos. J. Peeples; City Engineer, R. M. Clayton. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT: Giiereionen 0. W. English, W. O. Jones, 
J. C. A. Branan, Geo. E. Johnson, W. H. Patterson, W. J. Ken- 
drick. 

Frre DEPARTMENT: Chief, W. R. Joyner; Assistant Chiefs, W. B. Cum- 
mings, Jacob Emmel, H. P. Haney; Secretary, C. R. Setze. 
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Boarp or Heart: President, Jno. A. Miller; Secretary, C. F. Ben- 
son; Louis H. Jones, M.D.; W. C. Jarnagin, M.D.; Burton Smith; 
Jas. G. Woodward (ex-officio) ; J. W. Pope (ex-officio). 

Park Commissron : Chairman, J. J. Maddox, I. 8. Mitchell, E. P. Burns. 
Citizens on Park Commission: Jacob Haas, Dr. Geo. Brown, C. 5. 
Northen, W. A. Vernoy. 

Water ComMMISsIONERS: President, George W. Harrison; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Litt Bloodworth; D. C. Camp, Howell C. Erwin, J. A. Fischer 
Sam W. Wilkes; Jas. G. Woodward (ex-officio) ; Superintendent, 
Park Woodward; Secretary, Cephas M. Brown; Commissioner of 
Public Works, D. G. Wylie; Building Inspector, F. A. Pittman. 

Boarp or TrusTEES oF Grapy Hosprrau: Chairman, Joseph Hirsch; 
J. W. English, Jr., H. L. Culberson, W. A. Hemphill, Geo. 5S. 
Lowndes, R. D. Spalding, R. J. Lowry, W. L. Moore, E. W. Martin. 

Boarp or Epucation: President, Hoke Smith; Vice-President, Ham- 
ilton Douglas; Secretary, L. M. Landrum; Treasurer, Jos. T, Orme; 
Superintendent, W. F. Slaton. 
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For 1900 

Mayor: J. G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Tem: J. L. Mayson. 

Mayor’s Secretary: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: Harvey Johnson, M. M. Welch, H. M. Beutell, S. W. Day, 
J. L. Mayson, J. W. Kilpatrick. 

CouUNCILMEN: First Ward, J. H. Harwell, C. A. Barrett; Second Ward, 
J. J. Maddox, W. C. Rawson: “hird Ward, J. S. Holland, A. CG. 
Minhinnett; Fourth Ward, J. S. Parks, W. M. Terry; Fifth Ward, 
Ay PRP Thompson, A... Q. Adams: sirth Ward 2G. (Geatoyes Elen We 
Grady ; Seventh Ward, J. W. Pope, T. D. Longino. 

Ciry OFFIcErs: City Clerk, W. D. Greene; City Marshall, J. J. Talbert ; 
City Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Bookkeeper, J. F. Kellam; Re- 
corder, Nash R. Broyles; City Attorney, J. A. Anderson; Assistant 
City Attorney, J. T. Pendleton; Collector Street Improvements, J. W. 
Collier; Tax Collector, E. T. Payne; Tax Assessors, C. D. Meador, 
J. H. Ewing, J. L. Harrison. 

Pottck DEPARTMENT: Commissioners—W. H. Patterson, Amos Fox, 
J. W. English, W. O. Jones, W. H. Brotherton, G. E. Johnson, J. G. 
Woodward (ex-officio). 

Firg DEPARTMENT: Chief, W. R. Joyner; Assistant Chiefs, W. B. Cum- 
mings, Jacob Emmel, H. P. Haney; Secretary to Chief, C. R. Setze. 

Boarp or HEALTH: President, W. C. Jarnagin; Secretary, C. F. Ben- 
son, M.D.; J. A. Miller, B. W. Bizzell, Burton Smith: J. G@. Wood- 
ward (ex-officio) ; T. D. Longino (ex-officio). 

Warer COMMISSIONERS: President, G. W. Harrison; Vice-President. 
Sam W. Wilkes; Superintendent, Park Woodward: Secretary, W. R. 
Dimmock; D. C. Camp, H. C. Erwin, Geo. Hillyer, Litt Bloodworth. 
R. E. Riley. 
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BoARD OF TRUSTEES OF GRADY Hosprrat: Chairman, Joseph Hirsch; 
Superintendent, T. F. Brewster; R. J. Lowry, R. F. Maddox, EB. W. 
Martin, Joseph Hirsch, J. W. English, Jr., H. L. Culberson, W. A. 
Hemphill, Geo. S. Lowndes, R. D. Spalding. 

SInKInc Funp ComMission: Chairman, T. B. Neal; W. L. Peel, Jno. 
K. Ottley. 

Boarp or Epucation ror 1900: President, Hoke Smith; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hamilton Douglas; Secretary, L. M. Landrum; Treasurer, Jos. 
T. Orme; Superintendent, W. F. Slaton. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1901 

Mayor: Livingston Mims. 

Mayor Pro-Tem: Harvey Johnson. 

Mayor's SECRETARY: Robert Ware Grasty. 

ALDERMEN: J. W. Kilpatrick, S. W. Day, Harvey Johnson, M. M. Welch, 
Ga. yerce: MoD SMe tae atte: 

COUNCILMEN: First Ward, C A. Barrett, W. A. Fincher: Second Ward, 
W. C. Rawson, W. B. Lewis: Third Ward, A. C. Minhinnett, J. C. 
Reed; Fourth Ward, W. M. Terry, H. F. Garrett; Fifth Ward, A. Q. 
Adams, S. C. Glass; Sixth Ward, H. W. Grady, E. C. Kontz; Sev- 
enth Ward, T. D. Longino, M.D.; Malvern Hill. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: Chairman, Rawson; Johnson, LaHatte, Kontz, 
Reed, Terry, Longino. 

Ciry OFFicers: City Attorney, J. L. Mayson; Assistant City Attorney, 
W. P. Hill; Building Inspector, F. A. Pittman; City Clerk, W. J. 
Campbell; Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Commissioner of Public 
Works, H. L. Collier; City Marshal, R. E. Riley; City Engineer, 
R. M. Clayton; Tax Cee K. T. Payne; Recorder, N. R. Broyles; 
Treasurer T. J. Peeples; Chief Fire Department, W. R. Joyner; Tax 
Assessors, J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador, J. H. Ewing. 

Boarp OF TRUSTEES OF GRADY Hosprran: Mayor Livingston Mims (ex- 
officio) ; Superintendent, T. F. Brewster, M.D.; Chairman, Joseph 
Hirschs- J. W. tinglish, Jr; BH. l. C ulberson, W. A. Hemphill, G. 8S. 
Lowndes; R. D. Spalding, R. J. Lowry, W. L. Moore, E. W. Martin. 

Boarp of HEALTH: ase W. C. Jarnagin, M.D.; Secret oe dd eb 
Richardson, M.D.: W. Bizzell, M.D.; Burton Smith; C. F. Ben- 
son, M.D.; Mayor pleas Mims (ex- OmnmioNe ee Sanitary 
Commission, G. Y. Pierce M.D., (ex-officio) ; Chief Inspector, Geo. 
M. Hope; Clerk, John Jentzen. 

Boarp or Potick CoMMISSIONERS: Chairman, W. H. Brotherton; Sec- 
retary, W. O. Jones; J. W. English, W. H. Patterson, Amos Fox, 
G. E. Johnson, Livingston Mims (ex-officio) ; Chief of Police, J. W. 
Ball, Clerk, J. A. Patterson. 

Boarp or Epucation: President, Hoke Smith; Vice-President Hamilton 
Douglas ; Livingston Mims, Mayor (ex-officio) ; J. C. Reed, Chairman 
Commission on " Schools (ex- -officio) ; Superintendent, W. F. Slaton; 
Treasurer, Jos. T. Orme; A. C. Turner, Oscar Pappenheimer, EH. P. 
Burns, W. B. Miles, L. Z. Rosser. 
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Warrer ComMMISSIONERS: President, George Hillyer; Vice-President, 
Litt Bloodworth, Jr.; Superintendent, A. P. Woodward; Secretary, 
W. R. Dimmock; H. C. Erwin, G. W. Harrison, E. C. Peters, 8. W. 
Wilkes, J. H. Harwell, Livingston Mims, Mayor (ex-officio; J. W. 
Kilpatrick, Chairman Waterworks Commission (ex-officio). 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1902 

Mayor: Livingston Mims. 

Mayor Pro-Trm: Harvey Johnson. 

Mayor’s Secretary: William M. Goodwin. 

ALDERMEN: Harvey Johnson, J. G. Woodward, M. M. Welch, W. M. 
Terry, G. Y. Pierce, M.D.; T. D. Longino, M.D.; M. T. LaHatte. 
CounciLMENn: First Ward, W. A. Fincher, J. H. Harwell; Second Ward, 
W. B. Lewis, C. S. Winn; Third W ard, J. C. Reed, J. HE. Warren; 
Fourth Ward, H. F. Garrett, J. F. Beck; Fifth Ward, 8. C. Glass, 
I. F. Styron; Sixth Ward, EH. C. Kontz, J. L. Key; Seventh Ward, 

Malvern Hill, E. P. Howell. 

Finance CoMMITTEE: Chairman, Kontz; Welch, Terry, Howell, Reed, 
Woodward, Pierce. 

Crry Orricers: City Attorney, J. L. Mayson; Assistant City Attorney, 
W. P. Hill; Investigator, C. H. Heflin; City Clerk, W. J. Campbell; 
City Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Commissioner of Public Works, 
H. L. Collier; Clerk, C. M. Holland; City Marshal, R. HE. Riley; 
City Engineer, R. M. Clayton; Tax Collector, EH. T. Payne; Recorder, 
N. R. Broyles; Treasurer, T. J. Peeples; Chief Fire Department, 
W. R. Joyner; Health Officer, J. P. Kennedy; Tax Assessors, J. H. 
Ewing, J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador. 

TRUSTEES or GraDby Hospirau: Chairman, Joseph Hirsch; J. W. Eng- 
lish, Jr., H. L. Culberson, W. A. Hemphill, G. S. Lowndes, R. D. 
Spalding, R. J. Lowry, W. L. Moore, E. W. Martin, Livington Mims, 
Mayor (ex-officio) ; Superintendent, T. F. Brewster, M.D. 

Boarp or HEALTH: President, W. C. Jarnagin, M.D.; Secretary, HE. H. 
Richardson, M.D.; B. W. Bizzell, M.D.; C. F. Benson, M.D.; ‘Wheeler 


Mangum, C. J. Vaughan, M.D.; E. V. Carter, Livingston Mims, 
Mayor (ex- Cane cea Pierce, M.D.; Chairman Sanitary Com- 
mittee. 


WATER COMMISSIONERS: President George Hillyer; Vice-President G. 
W. Harrison, C. A. Barrett, J. Sid Holland, J. W. Kilpatrick, E. C. 
Peters, 8. W. Wilkes, Livingston Mims, Mayor (ex-officio) ; M. M. 
Welch, Chairman Waterworks Committee (ex-officio) ; A. P. Wood- 
ward, Superintendent; W. R. Dimmock, Secretary. 

Boarp or Epucation: President, Hamilton Douglas; Vice-President, 
A. C. Turner; Oscar Pappenheimer, E. P. Se es B. Miles, L. Z. 
Rosser, Liy ingston Mims, Mayor (ex-officio) ; J. C. Reed, Chairman 
Committee on Schools (ex-officio); W. F., Beli Superintendent 
Jos. T. Orme, Treasurer. 

Boarp or Poticr ComMisstongrs: Chairman, J. W. English; Secre- 
tary, W. H. Patterson; W. H. Brotherton, ae Fox, nel E. John- 
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son, W. O. Jones, Livingston Mims, Mayor (ex-officio) ; J. W. Ball, 
Chief of Police; J. A. Patterson, Clerk; Captains, J. H. Jennings, 
F. M. McCurdy, J. A. Thompson. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1903 

Mayor: Evan P. Howell. 

Mayor Pro-Tem: M. T. LaHatte. 

Mayor’s SEcRETARY: Wm. M. Goodwin. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, M. T. LaHatte: Second Ward, C. H. Girar- 
deau; Third Ward, J. G. Woodward; Fourth Ward, W. M. Terry; 
Witth Ward, G. Y. Pierce, M.D.; Sixth Ward, H. T. Inman; Sev- 
enth Ward, T. D. Longino, M.D. 

CoUNCILMEN: First Ward, J. H. Harwell, W. H. Terrell; Second Ward, 
C. S: Winn, J A. Hynds; Third Ward, J. E. Warren, J. Sid Hol- 
land; Fourth Ward, J. F. Beck, M. M. Turner; Fifth Ward, I. F. 
Styron, P. H. Breitenbucher; Sixth Ward, J. L. Key, M. F. Amorous; 
Seventh Ward, Burgess Smith, J. M. Stephens. 

City OFFIcERS: City Attorney, J. L. Mayson; Building Inspector, F. A. 
Pittman ; City Clerk, W. J. Campbell; Commissioner of Public Works, 
H. L. Collier; City Marshal, R. HE. Riley; City Engineer, R. M. Clay- 
ton; Tax Collector, E. T. Payne; Recorder, N.R. Broyles : City Treas- 
urer, T. J. Peeples; Health Officer, J. P. Kennedy, M.D.; Chief Fire 
Department, W. R. Joyner: City Electrician, T. J. Harper: License 
Inspector, J. T. Collier; City Warden, T. J. Buchanan; Tax Asses- 
sors, J. H. Ewing, J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador. 

TRUSTEES OF GRADY HospiraL: Joseph Hirsch, Chairman; J. W. Eng- 
lish, Jr., H. L. Culberson, R. A. Hemphill, G. S. Lowndes, W. H. 
Venable, R. J. Lowry, R. F. Maddox, E. W. Martin, Evan P. Howell, 
Mayor (ex-officio) ; T. D. Longino, M.D., Chairman Committee on 
Hospitals and Charities (ex-officio) ; T. F. Brewster, M.D., Superin- 
tendent. 

Boarp or HeautH: T. D. Longino, President; EK. H. Richardson, M.D., 
Secretary; CO. F. Benson, M.D.; Wheeler Mangum, C. J. Vaughan, 
M.D.; E. V. Carter, W. P. Anderson, J. N. Brawner, M.D.; Evan 
P. Howell, Mayor (ex-officio). 

WatTsR ComMIssIONERS: George Hillyer, President; G. W. Harrison, 
Vice-President; C. A. Barrett, J. W. Kilpatrick, S. W. Wilkes, W. S. 
Dunean, F. P. Rice; Evan P. Howell, Mayor (ex-officio); M. F. 
Amorous, Chairman Waterworks Committee (ex-officio) General 
Manager, Park Woodward; Secretary, W. R. Dimmock. 

Boarp oF Epucation: Hamilton Douglas, President; Oscar Pappen- 
heimer, Vice-President; A. C. Turner, E. P. Burns, Dr. L. P. Steph- 
ens, Hoke Smith, L. 7. Rosser; J. E. Warren, Chairman Committee 
on Schools (ex-officio) ; W. F. Slaton, Superintendent. 

PoLicE ee Amos Fox, Chairman; G. E. Johnson, Vice- 
Chairman ; ~ (0), Jones, Secret ary 5 dh. W. English, S. W. Day; Ey Van 
P. Howell, ie or (ex-officio) : Chief of Police, J. W. Ball. 

Frvance ComMMITTEE: Inman, Chairman; Amorous, Girardeau, Terry, 
Pierce, Beck, Harwell. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1904 

Mayor: Evan P. Howell. 

Mayor Pro-Trm: T. D. Longino, M.D. 

Mayor’s Secretary: Wm. M. Goodwin. 

ALDERMEN: J. G. Woodward, W. M. Terry, T. D. Longino, M.D.; C. H. 
Girardeau, H. T. Inman, J. H. Harwell, George H. Sims. 

CounciLMEN: First Ward, W. H. Terrell, F. A. Hillburn; Second 
Ward, J. A. Hynds, F. A. Quillian; Third Ward, J. Sid Holland, 
T. H. Goodwin; Fourth Ward, M. M. Turner, A. C. Bruce; Fifth 
Ward, P. Breitenbucher, C. J. Bowen; Sixth Ward, M. F. Amorous, 
BE. C. Peters; Seventh Ward, J. M. Stephens, Hi. V. Carter. 

Cirry Orrrcers: City Attorney, J. L. Mayson; Building Inspector, F. A. 
Pittman; City Clerk, W. J. Campbell; City Comptroller, J. H. Gold- 
smith; Commissioner of Public Works, H. L. Collier; City Marshal, 
R. E. Riley; City Engineer, R. M. Clayton; Tax Collector, E. T. 
Payne; Recorder, N. R. Broyles; City Treasurer, T. J. Peeples; 
Health Officer, J. P. Kennedy, M.D.; Chief Fire Department, W. R. 
Joyner; City Warden, Thos. A. Evans; Tax Assessors, J. H. Ewing, 
J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador. 

Trustees oF GRADY HosprraL: Joseph Hirsch, Chairman; J. W. Eng- 
lish, Jr.; H. L. Culberson, R. A. Hemphill, G. S. Lowndes, H. M. 
Dorsey, R. J. Lowry, R. F. Maddox, E. W. Martin, Evan P. Howell, 
Mayor (ex-officio) ; T. D. Longino, M.D., Chairman of Committee 
on Hospitals and Charities (ex-officio); T. F. Brewster, M.D., Su- 
perintendent. 

Boarp oF Heattw: C. F. Benson, M.D., President; J. N. Brawner, 
M.D., Secretary; Wheeler Mangum, C. J. Vaughn, M.D.; G. H. 
Brandon, W. P. Anderson, C. W. Strickler, M.D.; Evan P. Howell, 
Mayor (ex-officio); Geo. H. Sims, Chairman Sanitary Committee 
(ex-officio). , 

WATER COMMISSIONERS: F. P. Rice, President; M. M. Welch, Vice- 
President; A. L. Curtis, W. S. Duncan, J. W. Kilpatrick, J. Wylie 
Pope, A. Q. Adams, Evan P. Howell, Mayor (ex-officio) ; Edward 
C. Peters, Chairman Waterworks Committee (ex-officio) ; Superin- 
tendent, Park Woodward; Secretary, W. R. Dimmock. 

BoarD or Epucation : L. Z. Rosser, President, Dr. L. P. Stephens, Vice- 
President, Oscar Pappenheimer, A. C. Turner, E. P. Burns, John 
S. Parks, Hoke Smith—Evan P. Howell, Mayor (ex-officio) ; M. M. 
Turner, Chairman Commission on Schools, (ex-officio); W. F. 
Slaton, Superintendent; Jos. T. Orme, Treasurer. 

Boarp oF PoLick COMMISSIONERS: Amos Fox, Chairman; W. O. Jones, 
Vice-Chairman; 8S. W. Day, W. H. Brotherton, J. W. English, G. E. 
Johnson; Evan P. Howell, Mayor (ex-officio) ; Chief of Police, J. W. 
Ball; Clerk, J. A. Patterson. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: Inman, Chairman; Peters, Terry, Girardeau. 
Longino, Harwell, Breitenbucher. 
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_ GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1905 

Mayor: James G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Trem: J. H. Harwell. 

ALDERMEN: C. H. Girardeau, H. T. Inman, J. H. Harwell, G. H. Sims, 
J. Sid Holland, Joseph Hirsch, J. N. MceEachern, E. C. Peters. 

CoUNCILMEN: First Ward, F. A. Hilburn, A. L. Curtis; Second Ward, 
F. A. Quillian, Howard Pattillo; Third Ward, T. H. Goodwin, Wm. 
Oldknow; Fourth Ward, A. C. Bruce, Frank O. Foster; Fifth Ward, 
C. J. Bowen, W. W. Draper; Sixth Ward, A. L. Kontz, W. D. Ellis, 
Jr.; Seventh Ward, H. V. Carter, C. A. Wikle; Highth Ward, H. C. 
Bagley, W. H. Patterson. 

Ciry OFrFricrers: Attorney, J. L. Mayson; Building Inspector, F. A. 
Pittman; City Clerk, W. J. Foster; Commissioner Public Works, 
H. L. Collier ; Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Chief Fire Department, 
W. R. Joyner; Engineer, R. M. Clayton; Health Officer, J. P. Ken- 
nedy, M.D.; Marshal, R. E. Riley; Tax Collector, E. T. Payne; Treas- 
urer, T. J. Peeples; Warden, Thos. A. Evans; Tax Assessors, J. L. 
Harrison, C. D. Meador, J. H. Ewing. 

WATER Commissioners: F. P. Rice, President; M. M. Welch, Vice- 
President; T. F. Stocks, W. S. Duncan, J. W. Kilpatrick, A. Q. Ad- 
ams, D. N. McCullough, J. W. Pope, J. G. Woodward, Mayor (ex- 
officio), E. V. Carter, Chairman Water Commmittee (ex-officio) ; 
Park Woodward, General Manager; W. R. Dimmock, Secretary. 

Boarp or Epucation: L. Z. Rosser, President; Dr. L. P. Stephens, 
Vice-President; E. P. Burns, J. S. Parks, Hoke Smith, A. C. Tur- 
ner, Courtland S. Winn, S. N. Evins, J. G. Woodward, Mayor (ex- 
officio) ; W. W. Draper, Chairman Committee on Echools (ex-officio) ; 
W. F. Slaton, Superintendent. 

TRUSTEES oF GrADy HospiraL: Jos. Hirsch, President; H. M. Dorsey, 
Secretary; R. J. Lowry R. F. Maddox, EK. W. Martin, J. W. English, 
Jr.; H. L. Culberson; R. A. Hemphill, G. S. Lowndes, J. G. Wood- 
ward, Mayor (ex-officio); H. C. Bagley, Chairman Committee on 
Hospitals and Charities (ex-officio); T. F. Brewster, M.D., Super- 
intendent. 

Boarp or HEattH: C. F. Benson, M.D., President; J. N. Brawner, 
M.D., Secretary; A. J. Johnson, C. W. Strickler, M.D.; Wheeler 
Mangum, (Chefs Vaughan, M.D.; G. H. Brandon, Bernard Wolff, 
M.D.; J. G. Woodward, Mayor (ex-officio); H. T. Inman, Chair- 
man Sanitation Committee (ex-officio). 

Boarp or Poutice Commissioners: 8. W. Day, Chairman; J. W. Eng- 
lish, W. H. Brotherton, Amos Fox, G. E. Johnson, C. 8. Nunnally, 
J. G. Woodward, Mayor (ex-officio) ; Wm. Oldknow, Chairman. Police 
Committee (ex-officio) ; Chief of Police, J. W. Ball. 

Finance ComMitree: Patterson, Chairman; Hirsch, Carter, Holland, 
Harwell, McEachern, lontz. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA ~ 
For 1906 

Mayor: James G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Tem: J. H. Harwell. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. H. Harwell; Second Ward, F. A. Quillian ; 
Third Ward, J. Sid Holland; Fourth Ward, Jos. Hirsch; Fifth 
Ward, Geo. H. Sims; Sixth Ward, Jas. L. Key; Seventh Ward, J. N. 
McEachern; Eighth Ward, HE. C. Peters. 

CouUNCILMEN: First Ward, A. L. Curtis, W. H. Terrell; Second Ward, 
Howard Pattillo, E. W. Martin; Third Ward, Wm. Oldknow, C. L. 
Chosewood; Fourth Ward, F. O. Foster, E. E. Pomeroy; Fifth Ward, 
W. W.. Draper, S. C. Glass; Sixth Ward, W. D. Hibs, Jr, W. A. 
Taylor; Seventh Ward, C. A. Wikle, W. A. Hancock ; Eighth Ward, 
W. H. Patterson, C. M. Roberts. 

Ciry Orricers: Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Recorder, N. R. Broyles ; 
Tax Collector, E. T. Payne; Tax Assessors, C. D. Meador, J. H. 
Ewing, J. L. Harrison; Treasurer, T. J. Peeples; Attorney, J. L. 
Mayson. 

Boarp oF HrattH: C. F. Benson, President; J. N. Brawner, Secre- 
tary; C. J. Vaughan, C. W. Strickler, G. H. Brandon, W. P. Ander- 
son, C. W. Mangum, Mayor J. G. Woodward (ex-officio) ; J. P. Ken- 
nedy, M.D., Health Officer. 

Potics Commissioners: C. 8. Nunnally, Chairman; G. E. Johnson, 
S. H. Venable, Amox Fox, M. Brandon, W. M. Terry, J. G. Wood- 
ward, Mayor, and Wm. Oldknow, Secretary (ex-officio). 

WATER COMMISSIONERS: Frank P. Rice, President; M. M. Welch, Vice- 
president, Park Woodward, General Manager; W. R. Dimmock, Sec- 
retary; Thos. F. Stocks, M. M. Welch, W S. Duncan, J. W. Kil- 
patrick, J. D. Turner, D. N. McCullough, R. T. Pace, J. G. Wood- 
ward, Mayor, and J. H. Harwell (ex-officio). 

Boarp or Epucation: L. Z. Rosser, President; Dr. L. P. Stevens, Vice- 
President; L. M. Landrum, Secretary; Jos. T. Orme, Treasurer; W. 
F. Slaton, Superintendent; A. C. Turner, C. 8S. Winn, E. P. Burns, 
Hoke Smith, Eugene Mitchell, 8. N. Evins, J. G@. Woodward, Mayor; 
W. W. Draper (ex-officio). 

TrusTEES OF Grady Hosprrau: Joseph Hirsch, President; H. M. Dor- 
sey, Secretary; R. J. Lowry R. F. Maddox, E. W. Martin, J. W. 
Kinglish, Jr., H. L. Culberson, R. A. Hemphill, G. S. Lowndes, T. P. 
Brewster, M.D., Superintendent; J. @. Woodward, Mayor, S. C. Glass 
(ex-officio). 

SINKING Funp Commissioners: W. L. Peel, Chairman: J. K. Ottley, 
G. M. Brown, J. G. Woodward, Mayor, and W. H. Patterson, Chair- 
man of Finance Committee (ex-officio). 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1908 

Mayor: W. R. Joyner. 

Mayor Pro-Tam: F. A. Quillian. 

ALDERMEN: A. L. Curtis, F. A. Quillian, F. A. Pittman, E. E. Pomeroy, 
H. M. Beutell, Jas. L. Key, W. A. Hancock, Chas. M. Roberts. 
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CouNCILMEN: First Ward, A. J. Johnson, A. H. Baskin; Second Ward, 
Hugene Dodd, L. P. Huddleston; Third Ward, J. C. Harrison, C. W. 
Mangum; Fourth Ward, B. Lee Smith, B. E. Pearce; Fifth Ward, 
W. IT. Winn, I. F. Styron; Sixth Ward, 8. R. Johnston, John W. 
Grant; Seventh Ward, F. J. Spratling, T. D. Longino; Kighth Ward, 
J. F. Wright, C. EK. Harman. 

Ciry Orricers: City Clerk, W. J. Campbell; Comptroller, J. H. Gold- 
smith; Recorder, N..R. Broyles; Tax Collector, E. T. Payne; Tax 
Assessors, C. D. Meador, J. H. Ewing, J. L. Harrison; Attorney, 
J. L. Mayson. : 

Boarp or Heart: B. Wolff, M.D., President; C. W. Strickler, M.D., 
Vice-President; G. H. Brandon, Secretary; W. B. Armstrong, M. D.; 
W. L. Gilbert, M.D.: M. A. Erskine, M. CG. Strickland, John H. 
Owen, W. R. Joyner, Mayor (ex-officio) ; C. E. Harman, Chairman 
of Sanitary Committee (ex-officio); J.. P. Kennedy, M.D., Health 
Officer. 

Potice ComMMISsSIONERS: Morris Brandon, Chairman; Chas. M. Rob- 
erts, Secretary; Howard Pattillo, J. J. Woodside; y W. Enghsh, 
S. H. Venable, W. M. Terry, W. R. Joyner, Mayor. 

Warer Commissioners: Frank G. Lake, President; Hugh M. Dorsey, 
Vice-President; Thos. F. Stocks, W. E. Dunn; D. S. Walraven, D. N. 
McCullough, R. T.. Pace, W. J. Davis, W. R. Joyner, Mayor 
(ex-officio) ; H. M. Beutell, Chairman Waterworks Commission (ex- 
officio) ; Park Woodward, Geneial Manager; W. Z. Smith, Secretary. 

Boarp or Epucation: Luther Z. Rosser, President; A. C. Turner, Vice- 
President; E. P. Burns, E. M. Mitchell, T. D. Meador, Courtland 8. 
Winn, 8S. N. Evins, Frank Orme, W. R. Joyner, Mayor, (ex-of- 
ficio); Steve R. Johnston, Chairman Commission on Schools, 
(ex-officio) ; Wm. M. Slaton Superintendent. 

TRUSTEES OF GRADY HosprraL: Joseph Hirsch, President; J. H. Har- 
well, Vice-President ; Hugh M. Dorsey, Secretary; Wade P. Harding, 
RON] Fickett, Js W. English, ite Hubert LL. Culberson, Chas. 8. 
Northen, E. W. Martin, R. J. Lowry, W. 8. Elkin, Jr., W. R. Joyner, 
Mayor (ex-officio); T. D. Longino, M.D., Chairman Commission 
Hospital; J. J. Meador, Superintendent. 

Sinking Funp Commission: W. L. Peel, Chairman; J. K. Ottley, 
G. M. Brown, W. R. Joyner, Mayor (ex-officio) ; John W. Grant, 
Chairman Financial Committee; W. J. Campbell, Clerk. 

Fivancr Comirrer: Grant, Chairman; Beutell, Quillian, Hancock, 
Curtis, Roberts, Pomeroy, Pittman. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1909 

Mayor: Robert F. Maddox. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, A. L. Curtis; Second Ward, L. P. Huddleston ; 
Third Ward, F. A. Pittman; Fourth Ward, E. HE. Pomeroy; Fifth 
Ward H. M. Beutell; Sixth Ward, John W. Grant; Seventh Ward, 
W. A. Hancock; Eighth Ward, Chas. M. Roberts; Ninth Ward, John 
8. Candler. 
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CouncrtmMeNn: First Ward, A. J. Johnson, F. A. Hilburn; Second 
Ward, Kugene Dodd, H. A. Boynton; Third Ward, J. C. Harrison, 
C. L. Chosewood; Fourth Ward, B. Lee Smith, C. L. Vaughan; 
Fifth Ward, W. T. Winn, D. S. Walraven; Sixth Ward, Steve R. 
Johnston, M. F. Amorous; Seventh Ward, F. J. Spratling, Craig 
Cofield; Eighth Ward, J. T. Wright, F. O. Foster; Ninth Ward, 
EK. A. Minor, Aldine Chambers. 

Crry Orricers: Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; City Clerk, W. J. 
Campbell; Recorder, N. R. Broyles; Tax Collector, E. T. Payne; 
Tax Assessors: J: H. Ewing, J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador; Treas- 
urer, Thos. J. Peeples ; Attorney, Webs Ball, 

Boarp or Heatru: B. Wolff, M.D..President; C. W. Strickler, M.D., 
Vice-President; G. H. Brandon, Secretary; J. H. Bradfield, M.D.; 
W. lL: Gilbert, M.D.; W. E. Quillian, M.D.; W. A. Fincher, M. C 
Strickland, Lee Hagan, Robert F. Maddox (ex-officio) ; Chas. M 
Roberts, Chairman Sanitary Committee (ex-officio); J. P. NKen- 
nedy, Health Officer. 

Potice Commissioners: C. H. Mason, Chairman; J. W. Kilpatrick, 
Vice-Chairman; E. J. Spratling, Secretary: Howard Pattillo, 
George E. Johnson, J. N. McHachern, A. H. Van Dyke, J. Sid Hol- 
land, Arthur R. Marbut, J. Lee Barnes, R. F. Maddox, Mayor (ex- 
officio ). 

WATER COMMISSIONERS: Frank G. Lake, President; W. J. Davis, Vice- 
President; Thos. F. Stocks, Hugh M. Dorsey, W. E. Dunn, Chas. 
W. Bernhardt, John J. Woodside, Chas. A. Wikle, George F. Ar- 
gard, Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex-officio) ; D. S. Walraven, Chair- 
man of Waterworks Commission (ex-officio) ; Park Woodward, Gen- 
eral Manager; W. Z. Smith, Secretary. 

Boarp OF Epucarton: Luther Z. Rosser, President; C. S. Winn, Vice- 
President; J. R. Smith, F. P. Burns, H. M. Mitchell, Prank Orme, 
T. D. Meador, Samuel N. Evins, W. R. Daley, Robert F. Maddox, 
Mayor (ex-officio), Steve R. Johnston, Chairman of Committee on 
Schools (ex-officio) ; Wm. M. Slaton, Superintendent. 

TRUSTEES OF GRADY HosprraL: Joseph Hirsch, President; J. H. Har- 
well, Vice-President; Hugh M. Dorsey, W. P. Harding, R. N. 
Fickett, J. W. English, Jr., T. D. Longino, M.D.; Chas. S. North- 
en, Ho P. Bincher, M.D2;) EH. W. Martin, Rid. lowry, Wane hie: 
Jr., Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex-officio) ; F. O. Foster, Chairman 
of Committee on Hospitals (ex-officio). 

oe Funp Commission: W. L. Peel, Chairman; J. K. Ottley, 

M. Brown, Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex- =offteio 3 B20: Foster, 
‘hao of Committee on Hospitals (ex-officio). 

Finanor CoMMIrrer: Amorous, Chairman, Beutell, Hancock, Candler, 

Pomeroy, Huddleston, Pittman, Roberts, Curtis. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1910 
Mayor: Robert F. Maddox. 
Mayor Pro-Tem: EH. E. Pomeroy. 
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ALDERMEN: First Ward, A. J. Johnson; Second Ward, CG. H. Kelley, 
Third Ward, F. A. Pittman: Fourth Ward, H. E. Pomeroy: Fifth 
Ward, J. W. Maddox; Sixth Ward, John W. Grant: Seventh Ward. 
W. A. Hancock; Eighth Ward, Jas. B. Everett; Ninth Ward, John 
S. Candler; Tenth Ward, I. N. Ragsdale. 

CoUNCILMEN: First Ward, F. A. Hillburn, Dr. A. H. Baskin: Second 
Ward, H. A. Boynton, Dr. Monroe Smith; Third Ward, Chas. L. 
Chosewood, J. C. Harrison; Fourth Ward, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Dr. 
S. D. Warnock; Fifth Ward, D. S. Walraven, J. J. Greer; Sixth 
Ward, W. T. Winn, Steve R. Johnston; Seventh Ward, Craig Co- 
field, H. W. Dent; Eighth Ward, F. O. Foster, Samuel Nesbit 
Evins; Ninth Ward, Aldine Chambers, EK. A. Minor; Tenth Ward, 
Walter J. Stoy, D. J. Baker. 

Ciry OFFIcERS: City Attorney, James L. Mayson; City Clerk, J. P. 
Foster; Comptroller, J. H. Goldsmith; Commissioner of Public 
Works, H. L. Collier; Chief Fire Department, W. B. Cummings; 
Health Officer, J. P. Kennedy; Recorder, N. R. Broyles; Tax Col- 
lector, EH. T. Payne; Treasurer, Thos. J. Peeples; Tax Assessors, 
J. N. Malone, J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador. 

Boarp oF HnattH: W. L. Gilbert, M.D., President; W. E. Quillian, 
M.D., Vice-President; G. H. Brandon, Secretary; W. A. Fincher, 
J. H. Bradfield, M.D.; F. J. Chappelear, M. C. Strickland, B. Wolff, 
M.D.; Lee Hagan, E. D. Thomas, Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex-of- 
ficio); A. J. Johnson, Chairman of Sanitation Committee (ex- 
officio) ; John Jentzen, Chief Sanitary Department. 

TrusTEES oF Grapy HosprraLt: Joseph Hirsch, President; J. H. Har- 
well, Vice-President; Hugh M. Dorsey, Secretary; Wade P. Hard- 
ing: R. N. Fickett, J. W. English, Jr.; T. D. Longino, M.D.; Chas. 
S. Northen, E. F. Fincher, M.D.; J. T. Kimbrough, E. W. Martin, 
R. J. Lowry, W. S. Elkin, Jr.; Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex- 
officio); R. O. Foster, Chairman of Committee on Hospitals 
(ex-officio) ; W. B. Summerall, Superintendent. 

Water Commission: Frank G. Lake, President; W. J. Davis, Vice- 
President; W. E. Dunn, Chas. W. Bernhardt, John J. Woodside, 
Fred F. Lester, George E. Argard, Thomas F. Stocks, C. A. Bar- 
rett, C. C. Mason, Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex-officio); D. 8. 
Walraven, Chairman of Waterworks Commission (ex-officio) ; W. Z. 
Smith, General Manager; W. G. St. John, Secretary. 

Park Commission: George F. Eubanks, President; Lucien Harris, 
Vice-President; W. CG. Puckett, Simon Einstein, G. N. Hurtel, T. L. 
Bond, R. M. Harwell, H. M. Patty, John T. Davis, J. O. Cochran, 
Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex-officio) ; Samuel Nesbit Evins, Chair- 
man of Committee on Parks (ex-officio) ; Dan Carey, Secretary and 
General Manager. 

Boarp or Epucation: Luther Z. Rosser, President; Courtland 8. Winn, 
Vice-President; E. P. Burns, E. M. Mitchell, Dr. G. Y. Pierce, 
T. D. Meador, BE. C. Kontz, W. R. Daley, J. R. Smith, A. P. Mor- 
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gan, Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex-officio) ; 8. R. Johnston, Chair- 
man of Committee on Schools (ex-officio) ; Wm. 8. Slaton, Superin- 
tendent; Jos. T. Orme, Treasurer. ' 

Sinking Funp Commissions: W. L. Peel, Chairman; J. K. Ottley, 
G. M. Brown, Robert F. Maddox, Mayor (ex-officio); John W. 
Grant, Chairman of Finance Committee (ex-officio); J. P. Foster, 
Clerk. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 


Ione, 1U8)c0 

Mayor: Courtland 8. Winn. 

Mayor Pro-Trem: John 8. Candler. 

Crry CiumrK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, A. J. Johnson; Second Ward, C. H. Kelly; 
Third Ward, Jas. E. Warren; Fourth Ward, Jas. B. Everett; Fifth 
Ward, J. W. Maddox; Sixth Ward, John W. Grant; Seventh Ward, 
F. J. Spratling; Highth Ward, A. H. Van Dyke; Ninth Ward, John 
S. Candler; Tenth Ward, I. N. Ragsdale. 

Councitmen: First Ward, A. H. Baskin, A. L. Curtis; Second Ward, 
John E. McClelland, Harvey Hatcher; Third Ward, J. C. Harrison, 
Carl N. Guess; Fourth Ward, Dr. 8. D. Warnock, Dr. C. J. Vaughan; 
Fifth Ward, J. J. Greer, J. D. Sisson; Sixth Ward, Steve R. John- 
ston, J. R. Nutting; Seventh Ward, H. W. Dent, J. H. Andrews; 
Highth Ward, Samuel N. Evins, W. G. Humphrey; Ninth Ward, 
Aldin Chambers, EH. A. Minor; Tenth Ward, Walter J. Stoy, D. J. 
Baker. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: Grant, Candler, Johnson, Kelley, Warren, 
Vaughan, Greer, Spratling, Evins, Ragsdale. 

Crry OFrFicers: Attorney, Jas. L. Mayson; Comptroller, J. H. Gold- 
smith; Chief Fire Department, W. B. Cummings; Health Officer, 
J. P. Kennedy; Tax Collector, H. HE. Williams; Treasurer, Thos. J. 
Peeples; Tax Assessors, J. N. Malone, J. L. Harrison, C. D. Meador. 

Boarp or HeattH: W. L. Gilbert, M.D., President; J. H. Bradfield, 
M.D., Vice-President; G. H. Brandon, Secretary; W. E. Quillian, 
MDs; BR. 'T. Dorsey, M.D} Mo Cs Strickland, Jessy Gonna 
Freeman, Lee Hagan, W. T. Justin. 

TRUSTEES OF GRADY Hospirau: Jos. Hirsch, President; J. H. Harwell, 
Vice-President; Dr. Geo. S. Tigner; Wade P. Harding; R. N. 
Fickett; R. N. Weaver, M.D.; T. D. Longo, M.D:; Chas. S. 
Northen; HE. F. Fincher, M.D.; J. T.. Kimbrough; A. W. Martin: 
Robert J. Lowry; W. 8. Elkin, Jr.; Courtland 8. Winn, Mayor 
(ex-officio) ; Monroe Smith, M.D. (ex-officio) ; W. B. Summerall, 
M.D., Superintendent. 

Water Comission: John J. Woodside, President; W. E. Dunn, Vice- 
President; Frank G. Lake, W. J. Davis,, Chas. W. Bernhardt, Fred 
F. Lester, George HE. Argard, Thomas F, Stocks, 0. A. Barrett, 
C. C. Mason; Courtland 8. Winn, Mayor (ex-officio) ; A. J. John- 
son, Chairman Waterworks Commission (ex-officio) ; W. Z. Smith, 
General Manager; W. G. St. John, Secretary. 
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Park CoMMIssion: Geo. F. Eubanks, President; W. P. Anderson, W. C. 
Puckett, Frank Wilby, G. N. Hartel, T. L. Bond, C. A. Pitts, R. M. 
Harwell, John T. Davis, J. O. Cochran; Courtland 8S. Winn, Mayor 
(ex-officio) ; John E. Warren, Chairman Committee on Parks (ex- 
officio) ; Dan Carey, Secretary and General Manager. 

Boarp or Epucarion: Eugene M. Mitchell, President; W. R. Daley, 
Vice-President; L. M. Landrum, Secretary; Jos. T. Orme, Treas- 
urer; J. R. Smith, Walter H. Rich, Dan W. Green, Eugene M. 
Mitchell, Dr. G. Y. Pierce, George M. Hope, HE. V. Carter, B. C. 
Kontz, W. R. Daley, A. P. Morgan; Courtland 8S. Winn, Mayor (ex- 
officio) ; Steve R. Johnston, Chairman Public School Committee 
City Council; Wilham M. Slaton, Superintendent. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1912 

Mayor: Courtland 8S. Winn. 

Mayor Pro-TEM: John 8S. Candler. 

Ciry CLerK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, A. J. Johnson; Second Ward, Jno. E. McClel- 
land; Third Ward, Jas. E. Warren; Fourth Ward, Jas. B. Everett; 
Fifth Ward, J. W. Maddox; Sixth Ward, Jas. R. Nutting; Seventh 
Ward, F. J. Spratling; Eighth Ward, Dr. A. H. Van Dyke; Ninth 
Ward, John S. Candler; Tenth Ward, I. N. Ragsdale. 

CounciLMEN: First Ward, A. H. Baskin, 8. A. Wardlaw; Second Ward, 
C. D. Knight, Harvey Hatcher; Third Ward, Carl N. Guess, Orville 
H. Hall; Fourth Ward, A. D. Thomson, Dr. C. J. Vaughan; Fifth 
Ward, J. J. Greer, J. D. Sisson; Sixth Ward, Jesse M. Wood, Geo. 
H. Boynton; Seventh Ward, Roy M. Abernathy, J. H. Andrews; 
Eighth Ward, Clarence Haverty, W. G. Humphrey; Ninth Ward, 
Chas. W. Smith, Aldine Chambers; Tenth Ward, Claude C. Mason, 
D. J. Baker. 

Frvance Commirree: Candler, Humphrey, Nutting, Spratling, Rags- 
dale, Greer, Johnson, Warren, Vaughan. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1913 

Mayor: J. G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Trm.: Jas. HE. Warren. 

Ciry CLerx: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. H. Harwell; Second Ward, Jno. E. McClel- 
land: Third Ward, Jas. E. Warren; Fourth Ward, Jas. B. Everett; 
Fifth Ward, J. W. Maddox; Sixth Ward, Jas. R. Nutting; Seventh 
Ward, F. J. Spratling; Highth Ward, Dr. A. H. Van Dyke; 
Ninth Ward, John S. Candler; Tenth Ward, I. N. Ragsdale. 

CounciLmMEN: First Ward, A. H. Baskin, 8. A. Wardlaw; Second Ward, 
C. D. Knight, T. I. Lynch; Third Ward, Orville H. Hall, 8. 5. 
Shepard; Fourth Ward, A. D. Thomson, C. L. Ashley; Fifth Ward, 
J. D. Sisson, J. J. Greer; Sixth Ward, Geo, H. Boynton, Jesse M. 
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Wood; Seventh Ward, A. R. Colcord, Roy M. Abernathy; Eighth 
Ward, Clarence Haverty, W. G. Humphrey; Ninth Ward, Chas. W. 
Smith, W. D. White; Tenth Ward, ©. C. Mason, J. T. Kimbrough. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1914 

Mayor: J. G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: Jno. 8. Candler. 

Crry CLerK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, C. H. Kelly; 
Third Ward, C. GC. McDonald; Fourth Ward, A. D. Thomson; Fifth 
Ward, J. W. Maddox; Sixth Ward, Jas. R. Nutting; Seventh Ward, 
Jesse M. Armistead; Eighth Ward, John 8. Owens; Ninth Ward, 
John 8. Candler; Tenth Ward, I. N. Ragsdale. 

CouncrILMEN: First Ward, S. A. Wardlaw, Charles B. Alverson; Second 
Ward, C. D. Knight, J. L. McCord; Third Ward, 8. 8. Shepard, 
Orville H. Hall; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, A. W. Farlinger; Fifth 
Ward, J. D. Sissons, Jesse B. Lee; Sixth Ward, Jesse M. Wood, 
Geo. H. Boynton; Seventh Ward, A. R. Colcord, 8. L. Dallas; 
Highth Ward, W. G. Humphrey, Frank Reynolds; Ninth Ward, 
C. W. Smith, W. D.. White; Tenth Ward, C. C. Mason, J. T. Kim- 
brough. 

Frnance Commitree: Humphrey, Kelly, McDonald, Farlinger, Lee, 
Wood, Colcord, Smith, Kimbrough. 

Stinking Funp Commission: W. L. Peel, Chairman; J. K. Ottley, 
G. M. Brown; Jas. G. Woodward, Mayor (ex-officio) ; W. G@. Hamph- 
rey; Walter C. Taylor, Clerk. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1915 

Mayor: James G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: I. N. Ragsdale. 

City CLERK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, C. H. Kelley; 
Third Ward, C. C. MeDonald; Fourth Ward, A. D. Thomson; Fifth 
Ward, J. W. Maddox; Sixth Ward, J. Lee Barnes; Seventh Ward, 
Jesse W. Armistead; Eighth Ward, John 8. Owens; Ninth Ward, 
Kdgar Dunlap; Tenth Ward, I. N. Ragsdale. 

COUNCILMEN: First Ward, J. N. Renfroe, Chas. B. Alverson; Second 
Ward, C. D. Knight, J. L. McCord; Third Ward, Geo. P. Freeman, 
Orville H. Hall; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, A. W. Farlinger; Fifth 
Ward, W. H. Johnson, Jesse B. Lee; Sixth Ward, Jesse M. Wood, 
Edwin F. Johnson; Seventh Ward, Dr. J. C. White, S. L. Dallas; 
HKighth Ward, F. H. Reynolds, E. H. Inman; Ninth Ward, C. W. 
Smith, W. D. White; Tenth Ward, C. C. Mason, Sam N. Freeman. 

Finance Commirrer: Farlinger, Chairman; Inman, Vice-Chairman ; 
Seawright, Kelley, McDonald, Maddox, Johnson of the Sixth Ward, 
Armistead, Dunlap, Ragsdale. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1916 

Mayor: Jas. G. Woodward. 

Mayor Pro-Trm.: Jesse W. Armistead. 

Ciry CLERK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, C. H. Kelley; 
Third Ward, C. C. McDonald; Fourth Ward, A. D. Thomson; Fifth 
Ward, J. D. Sisson; Sixth Ward, J. Lee Barnes; Seventh Ward, 
Jesse W. Armistead; Eighth Ward, John S. Owens; Ninth Ward, 
Edgar Dunlap; Tenth Ward, Nelson T. Spratt. 

COUNCILMEN: First Ward, J. N. Renfroe, Chas. B. Alverson; Second 
Ward, O. H. Wilhamson, J. L. McCord; Third Ward, Geo. P. Free- 
man, Fred C. Woodall; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, A. W. Farlinger ; 
Fifth Ward, W. H. Johnson, W. Leonard Bell; Sixth Ward, Dr. Ed. 
T. Mincey, Edwin F. Johnson; Seventh Ward, Dr. J. C. White, J. N. 
Landers; Highth Ward, F. H. Reynolds, E. H. Inman; Ninth Ward, 
J. L. Carpenter, W. D. White; Tenth Ward, Carl Dolvin, Sam N. 
Freeman. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: Inman, Chairman; Farlinger, Vice-Chairman ; 
Seawright, Williamson, McDonald, Johnson of Fifth Ward, Johnson 
of Sixth Ward, Armistead, Dunlap, Spratt. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1917 

Mayor: Asa G. Candler. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: C. H. Kelley. 

PROVISIONAL Mayor Pro-Trem.: Steve R. Johnston. 

City CLERK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, C. H. Kelley; 
Third Ward, Jno. S. McClelland; Fourth Ward, Steve R. Johnston ; 
Fifth Ward, J. D. Sisson; Sixth Ward, J. Lee Barnes; Seventh 
Ward, W. S. Richardson; Highth Ward, Jones H. Ewing; Ninth 
Ward, Edgar Dunlap; Tenth Ward, Nelson T. Spratt. 

CouNCILMEN: First Ward, J. N. Renfroe, C. B. Alverson; Second 
Ward, O. H. Williamson, Dr. A. Hl. Cochran; Third Ward, J. C. 
Little, F. C. Woodall; Fourth Ward, A. W. Farlinger, W. 8S. Dillon; 
Fifth Ward, W. H. Johnson, W. Leonard Bell; Sixth Ward, Dr. Ed. 
T. Mincey, J. R. Nutting; Seventh Ward, J. N. Landers, W. R. 
Bean; Highth Ward, F. H. Reynolds, A. J. Orme; Ninth Ward, 
J. L.. Carpenter, W. F. Buchanan; Tenth Ward, Carl Dolvin, C. T. 
Bailey. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1918 

Mayor: Asa G. Candler. 

Mayor Pro-Trm.: J. R. Seawright. 

ProvistonaL Mayor Pro-Tem.: Steve R. Johnston. 

Crry CLERK: Walter C. Taylor. 
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ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, Harvey 
Hatcher; Third Ward, John S. McClelland; Fourth Ward, Steve R. 
Johnston; Fifth Ward, J. D. Sissons; Sixth Ward, I. F. Styron; 
Seventh Ward, W. S. Richardson; Highth Ward, Jones H. Ewing; 
Ninth Ward, W. D. White; Tenth Ward, Nelson T. Spratt. 

CouncrtmEeN: First Ward, J. N. Renfroe, T. A. Conger; Second 
Ward, A. H. Martin, Dr. A. H. Cochran; Third Ward, J. C. Little, 
C. H. Chosewood; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, W. S. Dillon; Fifth 
Ward, W. H. Johnson, W. Leonard Bell; Sixth Ward, Dr. Ed. T. 
Mincey, J. R. Nutting; Seventh Ward, J. N. Landers, W. R. Bean; 
Highth Ward, W. D. Hoffman, A. J. Orme; Ninth Ward, J. L. Car- 
penter, W. F. Buchanan; Tenth Ward, F. E. Maffett, C. T. Bailey. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1919 

Mayor: Jas. L. Key. 

Mayor Pro-Tem.: Jno. S. McClelland. 

Crry CuerK: Walter C. Taylor. 

PRovIsIONAL Mayor Pro-Tem.: Harvey Hatcher. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, Harvey 
Hatcher; Third Ward, John 8. McClelland; Fourth Ward, D. R. 
Wilder; Fifth Ward, C. R. Garner; Sixth Ward, I. F. Styron; 
Seventh Ward, W. 8. Richardson; Eighth Ward, Jones H. Ewing; 
Ninth Ward, W. D. White; Tenth Ward, Nelson T. Spratt. 

CouncILMEN: First Ward, J. N. Renfroe, T. A. Conger; Second Ward, 
A, H: Martin, Dr. A. H. Cochran; Third Ward, J. C: Little, C. H. 
Chosewood; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, R. A. Gordon; Fifth Ward, 
J. A. Couch, Dr. J. B. Golden; Sixth Ward, Dr. Hd. T. Mincey, J. R. 
Nutting; Seventh Ward, J. N. Landers, W. R. Bean; Eighth Ward, 
W. D. Hoffman, A. J. Orme; Ninth Ward, W. F. Buchanan, J. L. 
Carpenter; Tenth Ward, F. H. Maffett, C. T. Bailey. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1920 

Mayor: Jas. L. Key. 

Mayor PRo- Tem.: Harvey Hatcher. 

PROVISIONAL Mayor Pro-TEem:. I. F. Styron. 

City CLERK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, Harvey 
Hatcher; Third Ward, C. L. Chosewood; Fourth Ward, D. R. Wilder: 
Fifth Ward, C. R. Garner; Sixth Ward, I. F. Styron; Seventh Ward, 
W. S. Richardson; Eighth Ward, E. H. Goodhart; Ninth Ward, 
W. D. White; Tenth Ward, Nelson T. Spratt; Eleventh Ward, J. L. 
Carpenter. 

CounciILbMEN: First Ward, J. N. Renfroe, T. A. Conger; Second Ward, 
A. H. Martin, Dr. A. H. Cochran; Wks Ward, J. C. Little, Fred 
C. Woodall; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, R. A. Gordon; Fifth Ward, 
J. A. Couch, Dr. J. B. Golden; Sixth Ward, Alvin L. Richards, J. R. 
Nutting; Seventh Ward, C. C. Baggs, W. R. Bean; Eighth Ward, 
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W. D. Hoffman, A. J. Orme: Ninth Ward, W. F. Buchanan. R. H. 
Jones, Jr.; Tenth Ward, T. F. Calloway, C. T. Bailey; Eleventh 
Ward, J. C. Murphy, J. H. Olsen. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1921 

Mayor: Jas. L. Key. 

Mayor PRo- TEm.: Nelson T. Spratt. 

PROVISIONAL Mayor Pro-Tem.: Dr. A. H. Cochran. 

City CLERK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright; Second Ward, Dr. A. H. 
Cochran ; Third Ward, C. L. Chosewood ; Fourth Ward, D. R. Wilder ; 
Fifth Ward, C. R. Garner; Sixth Ward, J. L. McLendon; Seventh 
Ward, W. C. Davis; Kighth Ward, E. H. Goodhart; Ninth Ward, 
O. H. Williamson ; Tenth Ward, Nelson T. Spratt; Eleventh W ard, 
J. L. Carpenter. 

COUNCILMEN: First Ward, J. N. Renfroe, 8. A. Wardlaw; Second 
Ward, A. H. Martin, J. 0. Wood; Third Ward, Dr. R. E. Stone, 
Fred C. Woodall; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, R. A. Gordon; Fifth 
Ward, J. A. Couch, Dr. W. M. Etheridge; Sixth Ward, Alvin L. 
Richards, J. R. Nutting; Seventh Ward, G. C. Baggs, W. P. Ander- 
son; Highth Ward, W. D. eRe Co Ey Buchanan; Ninth Ward, 
Walter A. Sims, R. H. Jones, Jr.; Tenth Ward, T. F. Calloway, 
Dr. H. N. Alford; Eleventh Ward. ir C. Murphy, J. H. Olson. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA 
For 1922 

Mayor: Jas. L. Key. 

Mayor Pao- Tem.: Dr. A. H. Cochran. 

PROVISIONAL Mayor Pro-Trem.: E. H. Goodhart. 

Ciry CLERK: Walter C. Taylor. 

ALDERMEN: First Ward, Dr. W. B. Duvall; Second Ward, Dr. A. H. 
Cochran; Third Ward, C. L. Chosewood; Fourth Ward, D. R. Wilder; 
Fifth Ward, Foster L. Hunter; Sixth Ward, J. L. McLendon; Sey- 
enth Ward, W. C. Davis; Eighth Ward, E. Harry Goodhart; Ninth 
Ward, O. H. Williamson; Tenth Ward, I. N. Ragsdale; Eleventh 
Ward, J. L. Carpenter. 

CoUNCILMEN: First Ward, J. R. Seawright, S. A. Wardlaw; Second 
Ward, Dr. P. L. Moon, J. O. Wood; Third Ward, Dr. E. EH. Stone, 
Fred C. Woodall; Fourth Ward, C. L. Ashley, R. A. Gordon; Fifth 
Ward, J. Allen Couch, Dr. W. M. Etheridge; Sixth Ward, J. R. 
Nutting, Dr. L. P. Baker; Seventh Ward, W. P. Anderson, WC. 
Jenkins; Highth Ward, C. E. Buchanan, Edgar Watkins} Ninth 
Ward, W. A. Sims, Horace Russell; Tenth Ward, Dr. H. N. Alford, 
T. F. Callaway; Eleventh Ward, H. C. Murphy, J. H. Olson, 


Mayor JouHn T'ytER Cooper's ADMINISTRATION 
1887 aAnp 18588 


In 1887, during the administration of Mayor John Tyler Cooper 
the value of real estate returned for taxation was $24 532,777 and 
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that of personal property $7,304,703, making a total of $31,837,480. 
The expenses of Government were paid and after setting aside the 
charter fund of $175,000 there was, including cash assets, a balance 
of $59,905.40. That year $25,000 of seven per cent bonds issued in 
1879 were refunded at 414 per cent. 

The population that year was estimated by the Board of Health 
at 63,000, of whom 41,000 were white and 22,000 colored. The total 
death rate was 20.87 per thousand. 

The total fire damage that year was $51,619. 

The report of W. F. Slaton, Superintendent of Schools, showed 
two high schols and eleven grammar schools with total expenditure of 
$78,498.31 and enrollment of 528 in high schools, 4601 in white and 
1874 in colored grammar schools, a total of 6603 in all schools. There 
were eleven teachers in high and 110 in grammar schools. 

1888 

Mayor John Tyler Cooper in his valedictory address at the end of 
1888 reported the purchase by the City of forty-four acres, which were 
added to the 100 acres of Grant Park given by Colonel L. P. Grant. In 
this year $25,000 of 6 per cent bonds were refunded at 41% per cent. 

The real estate returned that year was $25,106,151 and the per- 
sonal property $9,003,517. The total receipts of the city from all 
sources were $895,181.74; of this $541,670.64 came from general tax. 

The Board of Health reported a death rate of 20.63 for white and 
colored. That of the whites was 13.13 and that of the colored 35.27. 


Mayor Joun T. GLENN’s ADMINISTRATION 
1889 anpD 1890 
Mayor John T. Glenn reported at the end of 1889 an income for 
the year of $930,396.34 and expenditures as follows: 
On Streets, Belgian Blocks, Sidewalks, etc. $260,806.79 


Sewers aoe wate eee Lo Ops: : 86,241.29 
Samlcary a Deparinicmi. seers eens 49,075.52 
Water Works . . : ; ; 5 : : 50,591.95 
HiresLDoeparimiennin se) ys ae en ener 45,300.00 
Lights Sve SA, Ve 2 cet ee ee 30,694.57 
Parks). : ; ; : : : k ; é 15,987.19 
Police ae, ys : : 6 ; : 2 ‘ $0,823.01 
Public Schools : F : ; ; : : ile Obra 
Interest on Debt. : : : : ; ‘ 150,463.33 


The Mayor said that the most valuable service rendered by the 
General Council that year was the creation of the office of City Comp- 
troller, with a new system of bookkeeping, providing a perfect check on 
receipts and expenditures. 

Mayor Glenn concluded his address with recommendations for keep- 
ing beer saloons out of residence districts, appointment of a City Elec- 
trician, the passage of an ordinance requiring heads of departments 
to meet with the Mayor every Saturday to consult and determine the 
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work of the following week, an ordinance prohibiting department heads 
from spending more than the appropriations for their work and action 
to establish a City Hospital. 

1891 

From Mayor W. A. Hemphill’s address at the end of the year these 
facts are learned: 

The receipts during the year were $1,550,141.60 and a charter sur- 
plus of $175,000 was carried over after providing for payment of 
$289,000 of bonds falling due. There was then left a balance of $16,326 
in cash on hand at the end of the year. 

Two trunk sewers were built at a cost of $77,834. The important 
expenditures were : 

On Streets, Belgian Blocks and Sidewalks . $203,567.90 


Sewers : : : s : : ; s : 129,695.00 
SanUGn y MeN wee es Te fh, A LOY 62,603.03 
Water Works . ee : : : ee 64,000.22 
Hire Vepartment: = oo. = fs ee 8k 68,924.69 
ich eet eres fg ee ye oorigs 
Parks ; f : ; : : : : f 10,500.00 
Police : : , : 5 : : : : WAL OAL OS} 
Public Schools ' : : 2 ae ‘ 135,000.00 
Tnterest ? : ; : , ; ; ; . 150,047.50 
Bridges Fe nF Gr 23,653.98 
Relief mn dT al 25,834.91 


Construction of the Forsyth Street bridge was begun, 714 miles of 
street and 13.37 miles of sidewalk were paved and 5.78 miles of sewers 
were laid. The Mayor commended the sanitary department and_ said 
that the death rate in Atlanta was lower than it had been but did not 
give the rate. 

A police telegraph system was installed and the new station house 
was begun. 

The most important thing done by the Mayor and Council that year 
was to provide for a new water supply from the Chattahoochee River 
and the plant was to be completed in 1892. Previously the city had 
drawn its water supply from Lakewood pool or lake fed by small 
streams. 

The Mayor commended the city officers, saying that all had done 
their duty, and called attention to the efficiency of the fire department 
by whose efforts the total loss for the year was held down to $46,000. 

* He recommended the payment of $2,500 to comply with legislation 
giving the city the right to extend Alabama Street to the western portion 
of the city. 

He urged the completion of Grady Hospital and an appropriation 
to maintain it. 

An interesting paragraph in the Mayor’s address says “The street 
railroads have been consolidated this year and the mules have given 
way to electricity.” 
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He also recorded the re-numbering of houses and stated that 844 
dwellings and stores were built that year; among which he mentions 
the Equitable Building and the Kiser Building. 

The report of the School Committee for that year gives the value 
of school property as follows: 


Lote “2. — SPO ete 3 eS eae ee 
Buildingsy ye os ae oe ik eee 216,250 
(pnROWRDURS 5 Ge eg 20,675 
ADEA TORe tee ae ae et ee eee 1,500 

$345,895 


The school attendance they said was 9,337 

The Comptroller reported the assessment of real estate and per- 
sonal property as $48,707,950, which he said was fifty per cent of real 
value. 

He reported the issuance of $100,000 water bonds at four per cent 
interest and that $500,000 of 4% per cent water bonds had been sold 
at 95 to be used in construction of the new water works. 

The total bonded debt of the city at the end of that year was 
$2,808,000, the earlier issues from 1870 to 1877 bearing 7 and 8 per 
cent, and later issues scaling down to 6 and 5 per cent. After 1885 
they bore 414 and 4 per cent. 


Mayor W. A. HEMPHILL’s ADMINISTRATION 
1892 


The construction of new water works on the Chattahoochee River was: 
the great achievement of the Mayor and Council in 1892, the second 
year of Mayor W. A. Hemphill’s administration. Of that he said in 
his report at the end of 1892: 

“ast year was a very important year in the history of our city. 
The new water works were to be built, costing three-quarters of a mil- 
hon or more. The water works’ bonds were to be floated, with about 
$289,000 additional redemption bonds. The markets of the North 
were affected by the stringency of the times, and bonds were selling 
low. We sold this large issue of bonds at a higher price than other 
cities in the category of Atlanta were receiving. We had no time to 
wait for the redemption bonds, as the new water works were an imme- 
diate necessity. The building of these works during the past year 
has done a great deal for the prosperity and advancement of our 
city. By the help of the Capital City Bank and the American Trust 
and Banking Company of this city, we have been enabled to float, in the 
last week, a 4 per cent redemption bond, at par. Our people appre- 
ciate the value of our bonds. We have $175,000 cash on hand, required 
by the charter. It affords rne pleasure to testify to the ability of Hon. 
Frank Rice, chairman, and the gentlemen composing the finance com- 
mittee. 

“The report of Chairman Hillyer is an able and exhaustive one, and 
IT commend it to your earnest consideration. The new water works are 
in rapid course of construction, and will soon be completed, at a cost 
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of about three-quarters of a million dollars. When completed no city 
in America will have a finer system or a more liberal supply of water. 
We will have a sufficiency for every demand, and it will be pure, as it 
comes directly from the Blue Ridge. 

“We will have water in an inexhaustible supply for a city of over 
200,000 people. The board purchased over 126 acres of land at the 
river, controlling both banks of the river, evincing foresight and pru- 
dence in their action. With the water works a magnificent avenue has 
been opened up from the city to the river, furnishing a lone needed 
driveway.” : 

A police signal system was established and the new police station 
was nearly completed. 

Four new school buildings were erected on State Street, Frazer 
Street, Edgewood Avenue and Roach Streets and Mayor Hemphill re- 
ported a total of nineteen school buildings valued at $500,000, 10,657 
pupils, 134 white and 40 colored teachers and total expenditures for 
schools amounting to $152,300. In addition to the others a night school 
was established that year. 

The total income of the city in 1892 was $2,241,174.78. Construe- 
tion of the Forsyth Street bridge was nearly completed and $43,379.28 
was turned over to the succeeding council for the final payment on that 
structure. 

The finance committee headed by Frank P. Rice, reported the sale 
of $40,000 four per cent bonds to refund an issue of six per cent bonds 
which fell due that year. 

Grady Hospital was completed that year at a cost of $100,000, 
mainly raised by private subscription. 

In the report of the finance committee there is this interesting 
summary of public work for the 12 years, 1880 to 1892, inclusive: 

49.89 miles of paved streets—cost, $1,455,260 
49.49 miles of sewers—cost, $541,739 
146.22 miles of sidewalks—cost, $462,569 

Total cost of this work was $2,459,569.98. 

The report stated that 1048 houses were built in Atlanta that year 
at a cost of $2,500,000. 

The death rate for Atlanta that year was 20.12. 


Mayor Joun B. Goopwin’s ADMINISTRATION 
1893 AND 1894 


The anual address of Mayor John B. Goodwin, reviewing the work 
of the City Government in 1893, the first year of his administration, 
referred to the great depression following the panic of that year. He 
said that the City Departments were well kept up, the City’s credit was 
maintained, two new grammar school buildings were erected and the 
school system was operated on full time. 

A duplicate engine which cost $45,000 was added to the water works 
plant and a balance of $59,000 due on the new police station was paid. 

The town of West End had been taken into Atlanta and its debt 
assumed by the city. With that the total bonded debt in 1892 was 
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$2,966,000. The total taxable value of real and personal property in 
Atlanta including West End, which became the Seventh Ward, was 
$57,000,000. The debt was only 51/5 per cent of the taxable value of 
property. 

Mayor Goodwin reported the payment of $41,500 of maturing 6 oe 
cent bonds without the issuance of new bonds and said that if this w 
kept up the interest charges would be so reduced that a reduction of 
taxation would be possible. On that he recommended a reduction of the 
tax rate in 1894 from 114 to one and two-fifths per cent. He also 
announced a reduction of the water rates for 1894. 

The Mayor announced the completion of the new water works system 
in 1893, at a total cost of $821,069.74, including both pumping sta- 
tions, the machinery, reservoir, main pipe line, land purchases and 
duplicate engine. He paid tribute to the work of the water commis- 
sioners, headed by Judge George Hillyer and Superintendent W. G. 
Richards and City Engineer R. M. Clayton in directing the work of con- 
struction, which he said furnished a supply of water for 250,000 people. 
The amount spent on water works in the year 1893 was $53,373.84 on old 
works, $217,846.69 on new works and $600 for salaries of water com- 
missioners. 

The city’s receipts in 1893 from all sources were $1,947,777.12, 
which, with the balance carried over from 1892 made a total available 
of $2,272,983.38. With expenditures of $2,019,915.69 this left a bal- 
ance of $253,067.69 at the beginning of 1894. 

Mayor Goodwin reported the replacement of the fee system of com- 
pensation of city officers with the salary system, which he said was 
working satisfactorily. 


Mayor Porter Kine’s ADMINISTRATION 
1895 

Mayor Porter King, in his annual address reviewing the work of 
the city government in 1895, reported the payment of $50,000 pledged 
by the Council of 1894 to the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion and the expenditure of $42,000 more in laying water mains to the 
Exposition Grounds, filling the lake and keeping it filled with water, 
establishing a fire company on the grounds for protection of the Exposi- 
tion Buildings and the maintenance there of a police force, 

These unusual expenses and some carried over from 1894 were paid 
and the city treasury was left in good condition. 

Mayor King announced that the necessary loan of $200,000 to an- 
ticipate taxes coming due in the fall was secured at less than four per 
cent. 

Kighteen ninety-five was known as the Exposition year and Mayor 
Kong had an active part in the entertainment of distinguished visitors. 
In his report he says of the Exposition and the city’s part im 1: 

“The Exposition just closed was the largest, but one—the World’s 
Fair—ever given in America, and besides affording an opportunity tor 
exhibiting the resources of this country, especially the Southern country, 
it has been the means of bringing together the people of the whole Union, 
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and has facilitated the making of friendships and acquaintances that 
must bear golden fruit in the years to come. Seldom since the estab- 
lishment of this Government, have the President of the United States, 
and the Vice-President, and so many of the Cabinet been together at 
any place outside of Washington as at the time of their visit to Atlanta, 
and I know that the Governors of over half the States of the Union 
came to the exposition, for I personally met at least this many. Not 
alone did the high executive, judicial and legislative representatives 
of the several States and cities visit us, but distinguished representa- 
tives of foreign nations, and scores and thousands of the substantial 
people composing the citizenry of this and other countries, honored us 
by their presence. And best of all, as they themselves proclaimed after 
their coming, we gave them an exposition worthy of their inspection, 
and showed them a city that was progressive, healthy, happy, moral and 
second to none in abounding evidences of thrift and prosperity. In 
some respects the exposition was a heavy tax upon the city government, 
ninety-two thousand dollars having been expended in aid of it by this 
administration, as shown by the details recounted above, besides twenty- 
five thousand dollars paid in 1894, together making a total contribution 
by the city government of one hundred and seventeen thousand dollars, 
which will reach one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, when the 
police and fire service now being rendered is paid for. It also drew 
heavily upon many of the citizens of Atlanta, but, for the pleasure it 
gave us, the good it has accomplished, and the results that are bound 
to flow from it, I am sure that we will all be more than repaid for the 
sacrifices undergone, and the efforts put forth in its behalf.” 

The total attendance in the public schools in 1895 was 14,648 of 
whom 9,943 were white and 4,705 colored, an increase of 2,906 over the 
previous vear. 

Mr. Sidney Root, who had been park commissioner for fifteen years, 
resigned because of failing health. 

The city had an option to purchase the ground of the Piedmont Ex- 
position Company where the Cotton States and International Exposition 
was held and Mayor King recommended the appointment of a committee 
to take it up. The old bridge over the railroads at Broad Street having 
become insecure a new one was built that year. 

The money had been set aside to build a bridge over the railroads 
at Alabama Street, but the consent of the Railroads being withheld, 
nothing was done. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor Cras, A. COLLIER 
1897 


The first vear of Mayor Charles A. Collier’s administration was sig- 
nalized by the reduction of the city tax rate from 114 to 11% per cent 
and at the end of the year the Mayor said in his annual address that 
in spite of the reduction of income the efficiency of every department 
of the city government had been fully maintained, extensive improve- 
ments made and the year closed with cash on hand to meet all charter 
requirements. 
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The Mayor reported that the new system of collecting taxes partly 
in the spring and summer lightened the burden on tax payers and 
worked satisfactorily saving the city interest on money borrowed before 
that to anticipate tax receipts. 

The receipts of the city from all sources during the year were: 
$1,184,227.29, which added to a balance of $258,901.29 brought over 
from the previous year made the total available $1,475,035.87. The 
expenditures of $1,216,134.58 left a balance of $258,901.29 at the end 
of the year. Maturing bonds amounting to $77,500 were paid and to 
do this $74,000 of new bonds were issued. The bonded debt at the 
end of 1897 was $2,949,000. 

The Mayor reported that the city then had 62.95 miles of paved 
streets, costing $1,908,082 and 72.59 miles of sewers which cost $746,529. 

There was an epidemic of smallpox which started in a negro settle- 
ment in the western part of the city and the Board of Health ordered 
compulsory vaccination of all who had not been previously vaccinated. 
The Mayor estimated that 75,000 people were thus vaccinated. 

In view of that Mayor Collier urged the erection of two grammar 
schools for colored children. 

The Mayor said that street lights had cost the aty $77,485, which 
was more than ten per cent of the tax revenue. He said the city could, 
with the cost of two years’ lighting, build and equip an up-to-date light- 
ing plant and operate it at a saving of $40,000. He said the people 
had voted in favor of that. 

The Mayor reported that the city had secured sites for the Federal 
Prison, one of them offered by the Central of Georgia Railway Company 
without cost to the city. 

The tax committee that year reported the taxable value of real 
estate $42,474,859 and of personal property $11.666,705, 


Mayor Conuier’s ADMINISTRATION 
1898 


The valedictory address of Mayor Collier at the close of his term of 
office at the end of 1898 noted the sale of $275,000 four per cent bonds 
at a good price and the refunding of old high interest securities re- 
duced the annual cost of interest by $10,000. He said that the change 
in the method of collecting taxes so as to bring money in during the 
year had gratifying results, made it easier for the tax-payer and saved 
the city large amounts of money paid out in previous years for interest 
on loans. 

The receipts from all sources in 1898 were $1,518,873.70. This 
added to the balance brought over from 1897 made a total available of 
$1,777,774.99 and the expenditures amounting to $1,220,176.40 left a 
balance of $557,598.59 at the end of the year. 

The Mayor reported increased income from the water works, with 
800 new taps. Seven miles and 4,099 feet of new water main were laid 
and that made the total of water mains at the end of the year 105 miles 
and 2,834 feet. 
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The total mileage of sewers then was 79.25 at a cost of $786,069.69 
and of paved streets 62.95 costing $1,938,132.16, with 203.45 miles of 
sidewalks which cost $659,816.20. 

The Mitchell Street viaduct was under construction and nearing 
completion. It cost $63,000 of which the Southern Railway and the 
Central of Georgia Railway contributed $40,000. 

The school enrollment was 14,258 and the cost of that department, 
$141,999. The colored schools were crowded, some holding two sessions 
a day and the Mayor recommended an appropriation of $18,000 to build 
two new grammar schools. 

The receipts of the water department that year were $92,484.32 and 
the cost of operation $45,283.07. The pumpage of water was 1,805,- 
633,800 gallons. There were 401 fires endangering $2,970,655 of prop- 
erty and the loss was $95,217. - 

A notable event mentioned by Mayor Collier was the donation to the 
city of the Cyclorama at Grant Park by Mr. G. V. Gress who had 
previously given the city the zoo at the park. 

The charitable institutions to which the city then contributed were 
the Atlanta Charitable Association, the Grady Hospital, the Home of the 
Friendless, and the Carrie Steele Orphan Asylum. Two wards were 
added to Grady Hospital. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JAMES G. WoopwaArp 
1899-1900 


Mayor James G. Woodward at the close of his first year at the end 
of 1899 stated in his annual address that there had been a return of 
prosperity after a long season of depression and working men were 
generally employed at good wages. 

He announced the completion of the Mitchell Street viaduct and 
that it had greatly benefited the western part of the city. 

He referred to the gift of Andrew Carnegie which enabled the city 
to maintain a free circulating library. Mr. Carnegie had added $25,000 
to his original gift of $100,000. 

An event of importance was the creation of the Sinking Fund Com- 
mission and the Mayor said it had already saved the city money by the 
purchase of Atlanta bonds. 

An ordinance was passed requiring that a large mass of overhead 
electrical wires be put under ground, removing that unsightly object 
from the streets and removing a dangerous obstacle. 

The Mayor urged the building of a viaduct over the railroads at 
Whitehall and Peachtree Streets, saying that life and property had been 
lost for want of it. . 

The city’s receipts from all sources in 1899 were $1,247,456.44 which 
added to a balance of $557,598.59 brought over from 1898 made available 
a total of $1,805,055.03. The expenses of $1,594,303.28 left a balance 
of $210,751.75 at the end of the year. 

The Mayor reported the schools, especially colored schools as being 
overcrowded, and urged the levy of a special tax of 1/8 of one per cent to 


erect more school buildings. 
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The receipts of the Water Department were $116,302.66 and expendi- 
tures $102,254.14. There were petitions on file for laying several miles 
of mains for which the city did not have the money. <A bond issue of 
$200,000 was submitted to the people in 1898 and again in 1899, for 
the purpose of extending the water works plant but failed to get the 
necessary two-thirds vote. The Mayor recommended the levy of a special 
tax for that purpose. 

He called attention to the fact that the people had voted in favor 
of a Municipal Electric Light plant and the legislature had authorized 
a bond issue of $300,000 for that purpose and urged that the people 
be given an opportunity to vote on it. 


1900 


Mayor J. G. Woodward, in his valedictory address referred to the 
establishment of a Carnegie Library and the erection of its building 
which required the agreement of the city to maintain the library. 

He also stated that the action of the city in paying $25, 000 for the 
ground on which the Federal Prison was erected and laying water mains 
to it had secured the investment there of $2,000,000 by the Federal 
Government. 

He also stated that the mass of electrical wires overhanging the 
streets had been put underground without expense to the city and that 
removed a menace to life and property. 

He announced that a contract had been made for the erection of the 
Whitehall Street viaduct without expense to the city, the Atlanta 
Rapid Transit Company contributing $50,000 and the Railroads the 
remainder of the cost. 

The Mayor reported receipts and disbursements as follows: 


Total Receipts from all sources. 4 . $1,360,820.24 
Total disbursements : : : : ~ies63s ire 
Net bonded debt ; : Pe eee Ole Osea 


The schools were still over- -crowded bec cause the city did not have 
money to build more. 

He reported at the end of 1900 a total of 63.39 miles of streets 
costing $1,983,992.98, sidewalks 215.61, costing $709,808.78, a total 
sewer mileage of 89.33 costing $839,564.79. 

Streets and sewers had cost the city to the end of 1900 a total of 
$3,533,366.55, all done in 20 years and paid for without bond issues. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor Livingston Mims 
1901 ann 1902 


Mayor Livingston Mims at the end of his first year congratulated 
the city on the growth of business, additions to public schools, building 
of new residences and apartments and the erection of the Whitehall 
Street viaduct, the Federal Prison and the Carnegie Library. 

He reported 14,000 pupils in the public schools, which he said were 
in better condition than formerly and paid a tribute to Hon. Hoke Smith 
for his liberality in advancing money to the school board, enabling it 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY MAYORS 


1—Livingston Mims, 1901-1902. 2—Evan P. Howell, 1903-1904. 83—W. R. Joyner, 1907-1908. 
4—Robert F. Maddox, 1909-1910. 
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to take care of pupils who would have been turned away from the Girls’ 
High School. 

The Mayor said that though the public schools were well managed 
the City gave them a smaller proportion of its income than any other 
city im ee country. 

Mayor Mims urged more attention to the condition of the streets 
and the enforcement of the law requiring public utility companies to 
replace pavements which they had opened. 

In this connection he urged the pavement of Peter’s Street, a great 
business thoroughfare whose improvement had been long promised. 

The Mayor called the council’s attention to the necessity for exten- 
sion of trunk sewers to the Chattahoochee River on one side and to 
South River on the other. He said it was a huge problem as the cost 
had been estimated at a million dollars. 

This problem was finally solved by the bond issue of 1910 which 
provided money for sewer disposal plants. 

The Mayor expressed satisfaction on the successful election for 
$400,000 of waterworks bonds to be issued at 34% per cent and com- 
mended the Water Board and especially its chairman, Judge George 
Hillyer. 

In discussing finances he complimented the Comptroller, J. H. Gold- 
smith and Mr. W. C. Rawson, Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Mayor Mims also reported the sale of $418,000 31% per cent redemp- 
tion bonds at a sight premium. Those bonds refunded bonds of the 
same amount issued in 1871 at eight per cent interest. 


He reported the appointment of a committee of 49 leading men, with 
Judge George Hillyer as Chairman to prepare a new charter for At- 
lanta. That committee reported the next year. 

The great event of Mayor Mims’ administration was the culmination 
of the fight between two rival street railroad systems, the Consolidated 
Street Railway Company, headed by Joel Hurt, and the Atlanta Rapid 
Transit Company, headed by H. M. Atkinson. 


There was a great fight before Council when Mr. Atkinson’s Com- 
pany asked for a franchise for 101 years and offered $50,000 for the 
privilege of crossing the railroads on the Whitehall Street viaduct. 

Mayor Mims thought a consoldation of the rival companies was 
inevitable and that the bitter competition of that time must be succeeded 
by a monopoly. In view of that opinion, which proved to be correct, 
he firmly maintained that the city should have a return for the fran- 
chise if granted and suggested five per cent on the gross receipts of the 
street Foti ay as a just a to the city for the use of its streets. 


The Mayor vetoed franchises without such a return and there was a 
long contest and a public hearing before Council, sitting as a committee 
of the whole, when attorneys for Mr. Atkinson spoke for his proposition 
and Hoke Smith, Judge Hillyer and others for the Mayor’s view. 


The final result was that the city granted the franchise for fifty 
years with a lower percentage return on “the gross receipts and $50,000 
for the privilege of crossing the Whitehall Street viaduct. 
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In the meantime the security holders of the rival Street Railway 
companies, at the suggestion of Mr. S. M. Inman, got together in an 
agreement for consolidation, by which Mr. Atkinson and his associates 
secured control of the Street Railways in Atlanta. 

At the close of his administration Mayor Mims spoke of the abound- 
ing prosperity of the city in these words: 

“Let me remark on the evidences of that prosperity abundantly 
abounding. A marvelous increase in population, as 1,500 new dwellings, 
and most of them handsome and capacious in all their appointments, 
will testify, our palatial structures of bank and office buildings, each 
filled with numbers almost sufficient to people average populated towns, 
and in their appointments vieing with the costliest structures in our 
largest cities, and in their number and expensive arrangement surpass- 
ing any city in the South, while their values alone represent millions of 
money; while on every hand are seen elegant stores that beautify our 
public streets, all illustratmg wonderful increase in trade in all its de- 
partments—indeed, a commercial and financial growth that actually 
amazes as the greatly increased figures of banks and clearing house, as 
well as the greatly increased receipts of our postoffice, so plainly in- 
dicate.” 

A feature of the first year of his administration was the purchase 
by the city of the Chamber of Commerce Building at the northeast 
corner of South Pryor and Hunter streets at a very low price from the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The city had been a tenant in the building and acquired it by assum- 
ing a bond issue of $30,000 and paying the Chamber of Commerce 
$7,500 in cash. This gave the city a home where it remained until it 
some years later acquired the building erected on Marietta Street at the 
corner of Forsyth by the United States Government and used many 
years for a post office. 

The financial statement for 1902 showed total receipts of $1,682,- 
703.63, balance from 1901 $768,465, giving a total available of $2,401,- 
168.63, total disbursements of $2,188,118.75, leaving a balance of $213,- 
049.88 at the end of the year. 

The legislature that year passed a franchise tax bill providing that 
all public ale should be assessed at their cash market value, like 
other properties, for taxation. 


Mayor Hvan P. Howewi’s ADMINISTRATION 
1903 anp 1904 


At the end of his first vear in office Mayor Howell reported much 
accomplished by the city government, and the street railways working 
satisfactorily. A new contract was made for street lights at $75 per 
arc which was a saving to the city. 

The most important construction work begun was the erection of the 
new Terminal Station by the Southern Railway, which it was expected 
then would be completed in 1904. The Mayor urged better streets to 
Grant Park and Oakland Cemetery to be built in 1904, 
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In the first year of his administration, 1903, the Mayor reported the 
sale of 200,000 31% per cent bonds at par to be used in building sewers 
and extending the waterworks. 

hie construction of two new school houses was started in 1903, to 
be finished in 1904 and a new fire engine house was built in the south- 
eastern part of the city. 

The total disbursements were $1,646,888.49 and the Mayor said the 
money was wisely spent. 

At the end of his second year, 1904, Mayor Howell noted in his 
valedictory address the paving of several streets, the completion of the 
Peters Street viaduct, and the beginning of construction on bridges 
over Magnolia Street and Edgewood Avenue. 

The outstanding event of ‘that year was the purchase of Piedmont 
Park by the city. A movement in which Mr. J. J. Spalding was the 
leader, was started to secure from the owners of stock in the Piedmont 
Exposition Company, owners of the park, the donation of their stock 
to the City for park purposes on the condition that it assume the bonds 
on the property and maintain it as a public park. The plan is said to 
have originated with Mr. Spalding and was vigorously supported by 
Mr. Martin Amorous, then a member of city council’s Finance Com- 
mittee. It received the hearty support of the stockholders of the park, 
who donated their stock to the city on its acceptance of their proposition. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor W. R. JOYNER 
1907 anp 1908 


Mayor Joyner in his address on January 6th, 1908, said that the 
council of 190% did well to close the year with a large number of im- 
provements and a surplus in the treasury of only $2 000. He thought 
there was no object in piling up large amounts of money in n the treasury. 

Those improvements included the Washington Street viaduct and 
the South Boulevard underpass, the auditorium armory started, the 
third ward school building and lot, the fifth ward school lot, an annex 
to the Girls’ High School, a new fire engine house and lot in the eighth 
ward, a new hospital for contagious diseases, the Pryor Street underpass, 
the Edgewood Avenue paving, City Hall improvements, purchase of 
Howell Park, building roads through Piedmont Park, the erection of a 
conerete pavilion at Grant Park, a new coagulating basin and laying 
a 36-inch water main from the Chattahoochee pumping station to the 
top of Casey’s Hill in the Water Works Department. 

On street paving, sewers and sidewalks the city spent that year 
$248,263.64. Mayor Joyner urged council to establish a park in the 
fifth ward. 

A new pump was bought for the water works and the Mayor urged 
the completion of the new reservoir, on which a great deal of work had 
been done by county convicts. 

The Mayor made the startling statement that only 65 per cent of the 
people had city water. That condition was met later by the bond issue 
of 1910 which gave large additions to the water works system. 
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In 1907 a lot was bought on East North Avenue and the Mayor 
reported a fire station in course of erection there. 

The Mayor urged the erection of a home for hospital nurses and 
that policemen and firemen be pensioned after years of faithful service. 

A public comfort building was badly needed he said, and should be 
built. 

The Mayor urged the cooperation of citizens in the enforcement of 
the State prohibition law. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RopEerT F. MAppox 
1909 anp 1910 


Mr. Robert F. Maddox was elected Mayor of Atlanta in 1908 and 
served the city for two years, from January 1, 1909, with credit to 
himself and to the city and in order to allow him to be reelected for 
a second term, the law was changed by the legislature permitting the 
Mayor to serve two successive terms, as the term previously had been 
limited to two years. At the expiration of his first term, while being 
offered reelection without opposition, Mr. Maddox declined, as he felt 
it necessary to devote his time to his business and personal affairs. 

At the close of his term as Mayor, Mr. Maddox was presented by 
the citizens of Atlanta, by popular subscription, with a large and beau- 
tiful silver service as their appreciation of the splendid work he did 
during his administration. 

Among the outstanding events of his administration was the first 
large issue of bonds, amounting to $3,000,000.00, which was used for 
building twelve new schools, modern sewage disposal plants, a crematory 
for garbage, the elimination of 11,000 surface closets, extension of the 
water works system, the establishment of Battle Hill Sanatorium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, and the erection of the addition to Grady 
Hospital. All of this bond money was spent economically through the 
cooperation of a Bond Commission. 

During Mr. Maddox’s administration as Mayor, the system of phys- 
ically examining the school children of the city was inaugurated, and 
Piedmont Park, which had been used as a Fair Ground, was converted 
into a public park. He established and equipped fifteen playgrounds 
in different parts of the city for the pleasure and development of the 
children. The bookkeeping system was revised, putting each depart- 
ment on a modern budget basis, which system is still in force. 

In 1910 the United States Government built the new post office on 
Forsyth Street and Mr. Maddox made several trips to Washington at 
his own expense, and finally secured the passage of a bill in Congress 
authorizing the United States Government to turn over the old post 
office building, at the corner of Forsyth and Marietta Streets, to the 
City of Atlanta to be used as a City Hall. 

‘The ground upon which this building was erected had previously 
been given to the United States Government by the city of Atlanta for 
post office purposes in 1870, and while there was no precedent for such 
action, Mr. Maddox presented the claim of the city for the return of 
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this lot, on account of the fact that it had previously been given to the 
Government for post office purposes. <A bill passed by Congress au- 
thorized the delivery of this property to the city upon payment by it of 
the value of the old post office building. After considerable negotiations 
with the Government, through Mr. Maddox’s influence, the value of the 
building was fixed at $70,000.00. 

At that time the city of Atlanta had borrowed the full amount 
legally allowed, and was not in possession of funds to make the pay- 
ment, and under the law could not legally contract for payment in 
subsequent years. Mr. Maddox realized the importance to the city of 
purchasing this property and personally advanced the entire amount 
to pay the United States Government. The deed was made to the city, 
Mr. Maddox agreeing to wait without any legal obligation on the part 
of the city for the repayment of these funds, which were repaid during 
the following two years. This property has recently been appraised 
at $1,000,000.00. 

An interesting coincidence in connection with the transfer of this 
property to the city was found when the deeds were made. In 1870 
when the City of Atlanta purchased this lot for post office purposes, 
Col. Robert F. Maddox, father of Mayor Maddox, was at that time 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the city council, and while 
serving as Mayor pro-tem signed a deed to the United States Goyern- 
ment. Forty years later the same property was deeded back to the city 
while his son was serving as Mayor. 

For a great many years Mr. Maddox has taken an active interest in 
the affairs of the American Bankers’ Association. He has attended 
nearly all of the conventions of this Association for the past twenty-five 
years and has served on many of its most important committees. In 
1918 he was elected President of this Association and is at present 
serving on some of its important committees. He is also a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor CourTLAND S. WINN 


1911 AND 1912 


Mayor Courtland 8. Winn was. elected in the fall of 1910, carrying 
every ward but the fifth over his opponent, James G. Woodw: ard. 

The most important question then confronting the municipal gov- 
ernment was an increase in the salaries of the underpaid and poorly 
paid teachers of the public school system. <A serious condition then was 
the fact that the city was dumping its garbage and refuse in thirty-five 
or forty different places in various sections of the city, thereby seriously 
injuring the health of the people; and another important matter was 
the bridging of the ten or twelve railroad tracks across Bellwood Avenue 
in the western section of the city, this condition having taken its toll 
of many lives within a few years. 

In making this race, in the primary election Mayor ae inn pledged 
himself, if elected, to remedy all these conditions as far as he was able 
to do so. 
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By the aid and cooperation of the general council he was enabled 
during his term of office to carry into effect all of his pre-election prom- 
ises as to these matters, and the salaries of the school teachers were sub- 
stantially increased, thereby enabling the city not only to do justice to 
many faithful and efficient teachers of the School Department who had 
served for a number of years, but also enabling the city by reason of 
the increased salaries to employ teachers of efficiency and ability. The 
Bellwood Avenue bridge was built, thereby eliminating the dangerous 
railroad crossing and offering an outlet to and from the city from a 
rapidly growing section on its western limits. There was built a munici- 
pally owned and operated incinerating plant or crematory at a cost of 
approximately three hundred thousand dollars, a much needed sanitary 
necessity, eliminating entirely all the garbage dumps in and around 
the city. 

TAX ASSESSMENTS INCREASED 


Real Hstate Personal 
(HO ee Meee 3 ae8, O04 $32,341,644 
1911 : : : ; . 98,683,481 40,481,463 
1912 ‘ : : ; . 107,821,878 46,884,760 


By negotiations the rates for electric current were reduced from ten 
cents per kilowatt hour, less 10 per cent for general purposes and 6 
cents less ten per cent for heating purposes to 7 cents net for commercial 


purposes and 41% cents net for heating purposes, and the minimum 
charge of $2 per month for lighting purposes was reduced to a minimum 
of one dollar. Also that the charge for power be limited to 50 cents per 
horsepower per month net for motors exceeding two horsepower. Mayor 
Winn estimated that this would save the citizens of Atlanta $150,000 
to $200,000 a year. 

The Georgia Power Company also agreed to pay for paving 16 feet 
of streets where it has double tracks. 

The bond issue of 1910 having provided only $50,000 for a garbage 
incinerator, that sum was found insufficient and much attention was 
given to the subject in the administrations of Mayor R. F. Maddox 
and Mayor Courtland Winn. Rudolph Herring, a noted sanitary en- 
gineer, was employed and on his advice a contract was made with the 
Destructor Company of New York on July 25, 1912, for the erection 
of a plant to burn 250 tons of garbage per day. Mr. Herring estimated 
that the plant would generate steam in excess of that needed in its 
operation amounting to 285,200,000 pounds, worth $85,560. The cost 
of operation he estimated at 25 cents per ton of garbage burned and said 
the incinerator would generate 1,500 kilowatts of electric energy which 
could be used by the water works at the pumping station. 

The five-year contract for street lights expiring in 1918, a new con- 
tract was made with the Georgia Railway and Power Company and rates 
reduced from $60 to $50 per annum for arc lights and $30 for white- 
way posts. 

The financial statement for 1912 showed a total available revenue 
of $4,786,126, including the balance of $802,521.72 brought over from 
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the preceding year. The disbursements were $4,053,317, leaving a 
balance of $732,808.15 to be carried over to 1915. 

Tur Bonn Issuxz or 1910 


Hon. F. A. Quillian, Chairman of the Bond Commission, reported 
the expenditures in 1912 of funds from the bond issue of 1910. That 
issue included: 


For Sewers . . s ee, eae . $1,350,000 
Kong: Waters 2a cg ea meio ee eee ene 900,000 
Rory Schoolss sc.) yar pec oie eee 600,000 
For Hospitals : pee tec ot 100,000 
For Crematory aR BMY ee 50,000 


$3,000,000 
Of these bonds all had been sold but $418,000 of sewer bonds. 
During the year 1912 the report showed these amounts spent from 
the bond issues: 


Schools ay , : : : . 60,892.16 
Sewers : 5 2 ; : : A 214,400.83 
Water : rf ; ‘ P : ; : 93,880.19 
Hospital Sineude, Waris a) Clue am 30,100.36 

$399,273.54 


During the year the new Grady Hospital was completed and the 
Proctor’s Creek sewage disposal plant was completed. Three-fourths 
of the construction work on the Peachtree Creek and Intrenchment 
Creek disposal plants was done. 

The report of City Engineer R. M. Clayton showed 31 miles of 
street paving done in 1911 and 1912 by the city and county. The 
cost was: 


is)ieat 1912 
By City : ‘ $ 83,572.85 $102,186.10 
By County . : : 306,114.65 70,636.58 


$389,687.50 $1 


-~/ 


2,822.68 
Hospriran SERVICE 


During 1912 Grady Hospital treated 3,354 patients in beds and 
8,592 at the out-door clinic. The ambulance made 4,092 calls and the 
total cost of the hospital service was $85,584.03. 

A new fire station was built at the corner of Lee Street and Avon 
Avenue at a cost of $7,646.75. Lots for fire stations in the seventh and 
fifth wards were bought at cost of $2,500 and $1,500. The chief reported 
the total value of property used by the fire department as $479,888.50, 
of which $289,500 was real estate and $190,388.50 was equipment, Of 
seven million dollars worth of property in jeopardy, the fire loss was 
$350,000. 
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La al 4 

This was horse-drawn equipment and the Mayor said the cost of 
operation could be cut down and the efficiency increased by motor- 
drawn machines, 


THe Warer Works 
The receipts of the water works department were $472,740.91 and 
the total pumpage 5,852,900,750 gallons. 
Morvarity 


The health department reported in 1912: 


Deaths of whites : E ; : ; : : 1463 
Deaths of colored. : : : : ; : 1390 
Total ace : ? 2853 


An average rate of 16.30 per thousand ‘population against 18.71 
LO Ti 


ADMINISTRATION OF J. G. WooDWARD 
1913 anp 1914 
Mayor Woodward, in his address at the end of a two-year adminis- 
tration, said that at its beginning in January, 1913, the city was bur- 
dened with $700,000 of debt on carried-over moral obligations. All of 
it, he said, had been paid but $13,000. 
He quoted the comptroller’s statement giving these facts: 


On hand January ist, 1914. ; : $ 619,884.57 
Collections . 3 : ; , : 3 A.295,481.02 
Total Available Pak . 9 6 ASE Calis aii o) 
Disbursements : 3 : 3 ; 4,297,980.82 
Comptroller’s Balance EE hae Gillen ncuenray, 


THe SINKING FuND 


The Mayor reported that the bond-sinking fund commission held 
Atlanta City Bonds to the amount of $1,417,500. 
THE SOUTHEASTERN FAtr 
Mayor Woodward in his message referred to the agreement between 
the city, the County Commissioners of Fulton and the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce by which each of them agreed to furnish $75,000 to or- 
ganize the Southeastern Fair at Lakew ood on the City’s property. He 
said it would help business, and put new life in the building industry. 
In 1914 the city built a new fire station in the eighth ward. The 


water department in 1914 laid twenty-one miles of water mains and 150 
fire hydrants were put in, making the total of them 3,229. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor JAMES G. WoopWARD 
1915-1916 
In referring to the depression in the latter part of 1914 and in 1915, 
Mayor Woodward said : 
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“Owing to the good results from our Southeastern Fair and the 
Georgia Harvest Festival, business conditions in Atlanta have somewhat 
improved, regardless of unfortunate political conditions and it is to be 
earnestly hoped and believed that the year 1916 will open more pro- 
pitiously and that business conditions will become more normal.” 

The Mayor, at the end of 1915, criticized council for carrying over 
$100,000 of debt to 1916 by over- estimating the city’s income. 


In 1915 the assessors reported : 


Realjlistates ~s © fo hey eel ee ~ 9) 88185, 7615193 
Personal Property “Ge 0 ae es ee 50,023,043 


The Comptroller’s balance from 1914 was $ 617,584.77 
Collections in 1915 2 geen oe as 4,138,267.35 
Total Available . © « « &  §4:750,652-12 
Idpgephavehymnmcl © 2 tH ea ee 4,301,652.74 
Balance to 1916 . ; , : ; $ 453,999.38 


THE SOUTHEASTERN FAtIR 


The Mayor reported substantial progress on the Southeastern Fair. 
Two of the main buildings had been completed and the County Com- 
missioners were to build a race track around the lake and extend South 
Pryor Street to the fair grounds, and the Georgia Railway and Power 
Company was to extend its track to the fair, 

The Mayor recommended the construction of the underpass on South 
Pryor Street at the Southern Railway, to facilitate travel to the fair. 

He reported the establishment of the Commercial High School on 
South Pryor Street. Four new school buildings were erected during 
the year in East Atlanta, on Lucile Avenue, on Milton Avenue and at 
Howell Station. 

The Mayor said that two new fire stations were added during the 
year and gave good service. 

The May or in his message at the end of the year said he had served 
the city nineteen years as councilman, alderman and mayor, eight years 
of the time as Mayor. 

Then he proceeded to severely criticize the general council for ap- 
propriating money beyond the reasonable expectation of receipts and 
criticized the city attorney for saying that a reasonable estimate of bills 
receivable could be included in the anticipated income against which 
appropriations could be made. 

He also criticized the council for carrying over to the next year a 
balance due on the Edgewood Avenue bridge. 

The financial statement for the year showed collections of $4,553,- 
180.11 in 1916, with a balance from 1915 of $453,999.38 making a 
total of $5,007 nee 49, of which $4,630,594.03 was expended, leaving a 
balance of $376,585.46. 
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The Mayor criticized the council for accepting a judgment of the 
Federal Court against the city for the construction of the crematory, 
which had been built under a contract by the city in Mayor Winn’s 
administration. 

That contract was recommended by Rudolph Herring and favored 
by two administrations. 

The Mayor said that too much was being spent on frills in the 
schools. He cited the fact that the school appropriation for 1914 was 
$577,213.82 and in 1916 it was $747,313.04 plus $78,739.43 for new 
school buildings. In that period 91 new teachers were added. He said 
the increase of school attendance was 6 per cent and the increased cost 
29 per cent. 

The Mayor referred to the financial difficulties caused by the out- 
break of the World War and the severe depression in the cotton market 
resulting from the war, but concluded with an optimistic account of 
conditions at the end of 1916, saying “‘busimess is growing in every 
direction and our merchants are of an optimistic view.” The bank 
clearings that year he said exceeded a billion dollars. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Mayor ASa G. CANDLER 
1917-1918 


At the end of his first year Mayor Candler spoke of the increased 
burdens on the city caused by the country’s entrance into the World War 
and complimented the council and the Finance Committee on the fact 
that, starting with $209,000 of debts carried over from the previous 
year, the city had paid all bills and come to 1918 free of debt. Besides 
this the city had, he said, invested quite a sum of money in permanent 
improvements Ww hich enriched the city and added to the convenience 
and service of the people. 

He said that the U. S. Government had agreed to establish Camp 
Gordon on condition that the city secure for it possession of 1500 acres 
of land free of all claims for growing crops or other incumbrances and 
that it lay to Camp Gordon a water main supplying 2,500,000 gallons 
of water per day at 8 cents per thousand gallons. 

Both these demands he said, had been met and the expense of laying 
the water main to Camp Gordon was met by a tax levy of 1/8 of one 
per cent, authorized by the legislature at the city’s request. This secured 
Camp Gordon and the special ‘levy w was generally approved by the citizens. 

The Government erected the buildings at the camp, spending several 
million dollars there, and this benefited the city in a substantial way. 
The city in furnishing the main to Camp Gordon Jaid 23,000 feet of 
iron and 26,000 feet of wooden pipe at a cost of $172,796 and the water 
was turned on within ninety days. 

Tn that year the water rents from that pipe were $15,000. 

The Mayor told of the great fire of May 21st, 1917, by which two 
thousand residences in the fourth ward were destroyed. He spoke of 
the courage of the losers, the helpful attitude of others, the sending of 
fire apparatus by other cities and the cooperation of the railroads and 
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MAYORS OF RECENT YEARS 


1— Courtland Winn, 1911-1912. 2—Asa G. Candler, 1917-1918. 3—Walter A 
1924-1925-1926. 4—I. N. Ragsdale, 1927-1928-1929-1930. 


Sims, 1928- 
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the U.S. Army. The authorities at Fort McPherson sent 1,000 men 
on foot to help fight the fire. 

There was serious difficulty in getting coal that year, owing to the 
urgent need of the Government for tr ansportation of troops and sup- 
plies. Mr, Candler said in his address that the city in 1916 had made 
a contract with the ‘Tennessee and Southeastern Coal C ompany for 18,000 
to 20,000 tons of coal for the water works to be delivered in Atlanta in 
equal monthly installments at $2.50 per ton. He said the contract 
had not been fully complied with. 

The Coal Company giving as a reason that it could not get cars and 
there was labor trouble and other trouble at the mines. } 

The Company contended that the city had violated the contract by 
not paying promptly for coal in 1916 and declared the contract void. 
The city then had to get coal on the open market when the Government 
controlled the supply and fixed the price. At one time the water works 
coal was reduced to a three weeks’ supply. 

For the reasons stated the city’s coal supply for 1917 cost $60,000 
more than estimated in the January appropriation sheet. 


THe Water WorKS 


The Mayor said that the bond issue of 1910 provided money for en- 
larging the reservoirs and settling basin and extension of the water 
works service. Since 1910 to the end of 1917 the miles of water mains 
had been increased 66 per cent, the number of taps 55 per cent and the 
receipts 45 7/10 per cent. In 1917 the pumping capacity was 40,800,000 
gallons a day. The average use of water was 19,597,380 gallons a day. 

Mr. Candler reported the installation of motor equipment in all the 
engine houses using horse-drawn equipment up to that time. He esti- 
mated a saving of $23,000 a year as the result of the change. For 
those machines the city was to pay a rental of $25,000 a year. He said 
the engineers who had examined the crematory said that steam worth 
$40,000 a year was going to waste. To develop that into electrical 
energy would cost machinery worth $75,000. He recommended serious 
consideration of that suggestion. 

Mr. Candler, in concluding his address, urged upon council and the 
citizens the paramount duty of aiding the National Government to win 
the war, at whatever sacrifice by the city or its people might be neces- 
sary, for on the issue of that contest rested the welfare of the world 
for the present and for generations yet unborn. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Mayor JAmeEs L. Kray 
1919-1920 


In his opening message at the beginning of 1919, ,soon after the ter- 
mination of the World War, Mayor Key said: “In undertaking to conduct 
the city’s affairs at its difficult period, we are fortunate in succeeding 
Mayor Candler and the general council of 1918, who have conserved 
the city’s resources well and have applied them wisely, honestly and 
fairly. We are fortunate also that, as the city government of 1918 
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is emerging from the gloom of war conditions, we are entering upon our 
duties in the joy of a swiftly returning peace, a peace persuaded upon a 
warring world by the overpowering logic and masterful spirit of Amer- 
ica’s wonderful President, Woodrow Wilson; a peace that was worthily 
won, and in the winning of which, we are proud to say, Atlanta re- 
sponded quickly, fully and nobly to every demand that was made upon 
her.” He added that the community problems of peace would be almost 
as serious as those of war and a general readjustment of affairs must take 
place. 

That prediction came true in a fuller sense than anyone then realized 
and in 1931 the world has not finished paying the cost of war and making 
the final readjustments which the war has made necessary. 

In his first message Mayor Key advocated the ownership of public 
utilities, such as gas, electricity and street railways by the city, saying 
that the public would eventually pay for them in the rates charged, and 
might as well own them. He said the city could operate them on a basis 
of cost less than would be possible to private ownership. To that he 
added the statement that the vast water power in the streams of the 
Piedmont region should be developed by a public instrumentality which 
would furnish power to the cities, communities and industries of the 
State at cost. That, he declared, would mean the industrial independence 
and supremacy of the State. As an example he cited the experience of 
the Province of Ontario in Canada where power is developed and dis- 
tributed at cost, with a maximum rate of 1% cents per kilowatt. 

At the end of 1920 Mayor Key reported an increase of expenses in 
1919 and a further increase in 1920, amounting to $365,050.12. That 
was for motor driven fire apparatus, a garage, new fire station in West 
End, a lot for one in the eleventh ward, a fire wall for the auditorium, 
auto trucks for the sanitary department, remodeling the Emory Building 
of Grady Hospital, new boilers and pumps for the water works, water 
mains to Ansley Park, a lot and building for the colored library and the 
Grant Park swimming pool. At the same time there was an increase 
of salaries and wages amounting to $353,085.89 and $173,600.53 for 
supplies and $58,897.78 for repairs and replacements. 

Altogether the increased expenses of the city in 1920 were $950,- 
634.29, In addition to those items the following were paid for by a 
special tax: 


Increased pay of school teachers . . . $238,000 
Commercial High School building .  . . 150,000 
Cyclorama building ae oes 100,000 
Water Main to Oakland City . . . . 65,000 
Filters and clear water basin ; ; : : 250,000 

$803,000 


From these figures it appears that the Mayor was correct in fore- 
casting difficult peace problems for the city. During the war building 
was almost stopped and in the meantime there was an increased popula- 
tion as Atlanta became a war center and much of it remained after the 
war. When building was resumed after the war there was a vast amount 
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of it necessary to make up the shortage in public and private construc- 
tion, 

While increased expense was thus forced on the people and the city, 
they were confronted with the difficulties of the deflation period, which 
began in 1920 and ran through 1921. This affected incomes, public 
and private. Under these conditions Mayor Key urged economy in 
public administration and the levy of no unnecessary taxes. 

He called attention to the problem of the schools. In 1919 there 
was a special levy of $60,000 and in 1920 one of $238,000 to meet the 
payrolls of the school department. 

The expenditure of the schools for 1921 was estimated $1,558,500 
and the anticipated school revenue for the year was $1,200,000, leaving 
a shortage of $358,500. In addition there was a school ee at $110,- 
000 brought over from 1920 to 1921, making the total anticipated school 
deficit $468,500 for 1921. The Mayor said the deficit over and above 
the special school levy of $238,000 in 1920 was due to the fact that the 
school board increased payrolls after the levy was made and without 
an appropriation to pay the increase. 

The Mayor said that in two years, 25 millions had been spent on 
building in Atlanta, but not a cent had been spent on school buildings 
though they were badly needed, with 2,500 recent increase in school 
population and no provision to meet it. 

That was the beginning of the agitation which resulted in the bond 
issue of 1921, under which two high schools and a number of grammar 
schools were built. 

An amendment to the city charter having authorized a City Plan- 
ning Commission, Mayor Key appointed one composed of leading men. 
A eurb market was established on the streets around the Auditorium 
that year, largely through the efforts of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, led 
by Mrs. Irving Thomas ‘and Mrs. Norman Sharp. 

The Mayor said that unemployment had become a serious problem, 
and as the U. 8. Government offered to pay half the expense of an em- 
ployment bureau he urged council to establish one. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor James L. Kay 
1921-1922 


In 1921 the city tax rate was increased from $1.25 to $1.50 on the 
hundred dollars. This gave a large increase of revenue for the ordinary 
expenses of government and a bond issue of $8,850,000 voted by the 
people provided for large extension of the water works system, the erec- 
tion of much needed school buildings, the laying of many sewers and 
the construction of the Spring Street viaduct. 

Up to that time this was the largest bond issue voted by the people 

of any city south of Baltimore and it was voted by a substantial ma- 
jority. 
Although these bonds were validated by the Superior Court, pro- 
ceedings to stop their issuance were instituted by Mr. Walter R. Brown 
and the case went to the Supreme Court which did not render its de- 
cision in favor of the bonds until October. 
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That was costly litigation for the city. It prevented construction in 
the year 1921, when there was an industrial depression and the cost of 
material and labor was low. In the meantime there was much unem- 
ployment which would have been relieved if the construction under the 
bond issue had not been delayed by litigation. 

By the time construction got under way in 1922 there had been a 
considerable rise in the cost of materials and construction costs, and 
members of the bond commission estimated that the increased cost of 
work under this bond issue was a million dollars—a heavy burden placed 
upon the city without any good reason by needless litigation. 


MAYOR JAMES L. KEY 
1920-1921-1922 and 1931-1932-1933-1934 


The bond ordinance provided for the appointment of a bond commis- 
sion to supervise the expenditure of the money for the proposed improve- 
ments and they were appointed and their names were published before 
the bonds were voted on. Thus the personnel of the bond commission as 
well as the bonds, was approved by the voters when they gave a large 
majority for the issue. = i 


ORIGIN OF THE Bonpb Issuz or 1921 


2 : ' : 

For several years Mayor Key, in his messages, had called attention 
to the need for more school buildings and for school improvements, but 
had said that conditions were not favorable for a large bond issue. In 
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1921 the time seemed ripe for large construction and he earnestly ad- 
voeated the bond issue of $8,850,000. 


THE SPRING STREET IMPROVEMENT 


There had been an agitation for several years for the improvement of 
Spring Street and it was hoped that at some future date a viaduct over 
the railroads, connecting Spring Street with the South side, would be 
built. Mayor Key det ermined to bring the matter to an issue, had an 
estimate made of the cost of the viaduct, and when the Bond ordinance 
was drawn the Mayor had the provision for an issue of $750,000 for the 
Spring Street bridge inserted. It was a close estimate. The final cost 
of the viaduct was about $122 over it. That cost also included the 
opening of Fairhe Street. The viaduct itself cost less than the estimate. 

The county of Fulton gave the city valuable aid by grading and 
paving Spring Street and citizens on both sides gave valuable land to 
enable the city to widen the street to 60 feet. 


THE PuRPosE oF THE Bonps 
The bond ordinance provided for the issuance of the following bonds 
for the purposes stated : 
= 000,000 for public schools. 
,250,000 for extension of the sewer system. 


750,000 to build the Spring Street bridge. 
2,850,000 for additions and im] TeOrerelice: to the water works. 


$8,850,000 
These bonds were to bear interest at 5 per cent and each issue to be 
paid in annual installments as follows: 

133 school bonds January Ist, 1922, and each year for 
28 years, also 143 on January Ist, 1951. 

41 sewer bonds January 1st each year for 28 years and 
61 on January Ist, 1951. 

The Spring Street bridge bonds to be paid in 30 equal 
annual installments beginning January Ist, 1922 

The water works bonds, $2,850, 00 0, were to be paid in 30 
annual installments. 


Tur Bonp ComMMISSION oF 1921 


The bond commission appointed by Mayor Key in 1921 was composed 
of the following persons: 


Thomas C. Erwin J. Walter Mason 
Judge John S. Candler Dr. W. B. Chandler 
George A. Gershon George R. Donovan 
W. ©. Caraway Walter G. Cooper 
Robert J. Guinn Frank Inman 

Mrs. Samuel Lumpkin Lee Ashcraft 

Miss Laura M. Smith Charles T. Bailey 
Mrs. 8. B. Turman L. L. Marbut 


Ry C. Lieb I. N. Ragsdale 
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The Bond Commission continued to function for several years and 
there were several changes of personnel. When Mrs. Samuel Lumpkin 
left the city for a time she was succeeded by Dr. W. J. Blalock and when 
Miss Laura M. Smith went to New York she was succeeded by Henry 
W. Davis. Mrs. S. B. Turman was succeeded by Mrs. Howard Mc- 
Cutcheon, and on the death of Mr. George R. Donovan he was suc- 
ceeded by Henry B. Kennedy. In 1929 Walter G. Cooper, having 
changed his residence to another ward, resigned and was succeeded by 
W. C. Stradley. Charles T. Bailey, having changed his ward, resigned 
and was succeeded by T. J. Bryan. 


COMMITTEES OF THE Bonp IssuB 


At the first meeting of the Commission on March 14th, 1921, 
Thomas C. Erwin was elected Chairman, Judge John S. Candler Vice- 
Chairman, and George R. Donovan Secretary. The Chairman was 
authorized to appoint an assistant secretary and four committees on 
schools, water, sewers and viaduct. 

At the next meeting, on March 22nd, Chairman Erwin announced 
the appointment of the committees as follows: 


SCHOOLS 
Frank Inman, Chairman I. N. Ragsdale 
Judge John $8. Candler, Vice-Chairman W. C. Caraway 
Major R. J. Guinn Miss Laura M. Smith 


Mrs. S. B. Turman 


Water WorKS 


Lee Asheraft, Chairman Dr. W. B. Chandler 
Frank Inman, Vice-Chairman Mrs. Samuel Lumpkin 


SEWERS 


George R. Donovan, Chairman L. L. Marbut 
George A. Gershon, Vice-Chairman Judge John S. Candler 


VIADUCT 
Walter G. Cooper, Chairman Lee Ashcraft 
Robert J. Guinn, Vice-Chairman J. O. Hargis 
Geo. A. Gershon 


FINANCE 


Judge John 8. Candler, Chairman Lee Ashcraft 
George R. Donovan 
The Bond Commission, through its committees, made recommenda- 
tions to council and submitted plans for construction. These matters 
were gone over by appropriate committees of council and in nearly every 
case the recommendations of the Bond Commission were adopted. ; 
Iixpenditures for the schools were recommended by the School Board, 


submitted to the Bond Commission for concurrence and then taken to 
council, 
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On recommendation of the school committee, Mr. A. Ten Hyck Brown 
was chosen as supervising architect of the school buildings, for which 
plans were made by Atlanta architects. 

On recommendation of the viaduct committee, Harrington, Howard 
and Ash, bridge engineers of national reputation, associated with L. W. 
Robert & Company of Atlanta, were appointed engineers for the Spring 
Street viaduct. 

On recommendation of the Chairman of the Commission and the 
Finance Committee, Walter G. Cooper was elected Secretary of the 
Commission. 

Tur ResuLtts ACHIEVED 


As a result of the expenditures under this bond issue, there was a 
vast improvement of water works. Several 30 and 36-inch mains and 
a number of others were laid through the city. The plant at the pump- 
ing station was greatly improved and strengthened, filters were enlarged 
and the capacity of the works increased. The Spring Street viaduct 
was built and opened to the public in December, 1923; Fairlie Street 
was extended to the railroads and the following school buildings were 
erected : 

ScHOoL BuILDines Buitt By Bonn Issuz or 1921 


School Architect 
JWiTEDUIS AN CURUIUCY @ Oe ce 8 Sn eee aU SR RRR, Werner e eer See Chas. H. Hopson 
De eal WES ipa ss 0b CS ene Re, ene ee a eee es Daniell & Beutell 
FES ets Tees ET eee en A ee en ee J. F. Downing 
HG alles UL SUCRE hot pete, ae Meee SE Ate oon nt INE Ls  mN C. E. Frazier 
iRepcl Mi igwelnelih 5 a ee ee ee Hdward Choate 
Summer-Hil] af Burge and Stevens 
NS UCAT MN eM 18) (I(t ene aera nee Warren C. Powell 
UBER SIaVy hy cae S-Ree ook ORE It aie SONNE om Deere Epon oe een eemE Oe Sees G. Lloyd Preacher 
Gin cole Core Back WARY 20 UR Ee 9H Se ee tan ol SRE aE Jee Chase 
ERG HTEITIL yi it Agee ee ae rye, ae oe es ee De Ford Smith 
Storrs-Hioustom -..- op SRG SI e) Se PR lite as ener Cake Arthur Neal Robinson 
A Sees rae ee ees ee ae Oe aM Re 7 EN ieee Haralson Bleckley 
North West Junior Marye, Alger & Alger 
Gxe loteercles Lei clue) alias Liked ae eee 2 ee eee ne Arne heehee ewes E. C. Wachendorff 
WUAeiet es bras gy oeH Bll at ec wl es he nce eer re Mee ee Pringle & Smith 
Bovs’ Senior High et ee ere ee Neal Hentz, Reid & Adler, Archts. 

, Robert & Co., Asso. Archs. 
(Gael Seas SLO, ELTON ae eee ed eee Edwards & Seyward, Archts. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Asso. Archts. 

UNomibve aimee) ata tre AM tes a2 pe ee cede eee Morgan & Dillon 


The members of the Bond Commission gave close attention to the 
work for seven or eight years and received the cordial cooperation of 
Mayor Key, his successor, Mayor Sims, and the Committees of Council 
and the council itself. 

In his message at the end of 1922 Mayor Key said of the Bond 
Commission : 
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“The Bond Commission has remained intact. The members of this 
Commission themselves have felt that they are under a duty to the public 
to hold on in their work and perform fully their functions through the 
expenditure of the bond funds, and I desire in this public way to express 
my hearty commendation for the high patriotism and_ self-sacrifice 
shown by the members of the Bond Commission in the discharge of their 
duties.” 

The Mayor, in his concluding message, said it was a part of the 
Spring Street project that Madison Avenue be widened to Whitehall 
at the junction of Forsyth and that Whitehall be widened to Park 
Street, Park to Lee and Lee to the city limits. In subsequent adminis- 
trations this has been done. 

The Hunter Street approach to the Spring Street viaduct greatly 
broadened the usefulness of the bridge. That was completed with the 
viaduct. 

The opening of Fairlie Street made possible the closing of Forsyth 
Street underpass, which was a great improvement. 

The Mayor forecasted the extension of Forrest Avenue under the 
Southern Railway to the Linwood section, an improvement which gave 
Forrest Road to the northeastern section of the city. 

The Mayor recalled the fact that the nurses’ home for Grady Hos- 
pital had been built and the capacity of the hospital had been nearly 
doubled through the cooperation of Emory University. 

He referred also to the beneficent work of the Albert Steiner Clinic 
and the generous offer of Jacob Elsas to give $100,000 toward a pay 
ward with moderate fees. 

In 1922 the police department was increased by fifty men. The 
zoning law began a new era of city planning and the commission was 
well started on its work. 

The city park system was enlarged and two municipal golf courses 
were put in operation on a basis that made them self-supporting. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor WATER A. Sts 


1923-24-25-26 


During the administration of Mayor Sims the work of the Bond 
Commission of 1921 continued and important improvements were car- 
ried forward. The Spring Street viaduct was completed and opened 
to the public with an appropriate ceremony in December, with Mayor 
Key, Mayor Sims, members of the council and the Bond Commission 
present. 

The work on school buildings, water works extension and sewers 
went forward with vigor. In the meantime the work of the construc- 
tion department went on, and 17% miles of sidewalk, 1814 miles of 
curbing and 1614 miles of sewers were put in. The new fire engine 
house in the Twelfth Ward was completed. i 

Mayor Sims called council’s attention to an offer received to purchase 
steam generated at the crematory where he said $25,000 or $30,000 
worth of steam was wasted and should be sold. 
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He said that the Albert Steiner Clinie for the treatment of cancer 
and the Jacob E Isas Clinic were nearing completion at Grady Hospital. 

The revival of prosperity in the city was shown by building permits 
for $27,000,000 worth of construction issued by the building inspector. 

An important statement of the Mayor’s message to council at the 
end of the year was that the city closed the year without a deficit. He 
said that: deficits brought over from 1922 and 1923 amounted to about 
a million dollars, but by cutting expenses and increasing revenue it was 
wiped out. 

He said that the bond issues of 1921 had increased expenses and 
urged that ten per cent of the city’s revenue be set aside for permanent 
improvements to avoid the issuance of bonds. 

In the same message Mayor Sims advocated the building of viaducts 
on Pryor Street and Central Avenue. 

He advocated the abolition of the Board of Education and putting 
the schools under a Committee of Council. 

He adyocated the extension and widening of Madison Avenue to 
Whitehall and Whitehall to the railroad and widening Forrest Avenue 
from Peachtree to the Boulevard. Peters Street, he said, should be 
widened from Madison Avenue to Whitehall and Broad Street extended 
from Mitchell to Whitehall. Courtland Avenue, he said, should be 
widened and smoothly paved. Luckie Street should be widened from 
Bartow to the city limits. 

He suggested moving the stockade to the city farm and preserving 
the building then in use. 

The $400,000 of sewer bonds remaining, he said, should be used to 
extend Lloyd Street, Orme Street and other sewers. 


1924 


In his message to council on January 5th, 1925 Mayor Sims said 
1924 had been a banner year for Atlanta and that the progress and 
development were greater than ever before. He attributed this to cooper- 
ation of the people and the city officials in every undertaking. 

He reported offers to buy the City Hall property and suggested the 
possibility of selling it, buying another lot and building a new City Hall. 
With the City Hall he suggested combining headq uarters for the police 
and fire departments. 

He reported 35 miles of pavement laid on 51 streets, with 2514 
miles of sewers. Over 750 surface closets were eliminated. 

He reported the right-of-way for the extension of Madison Avenue 
had been secured and the work about to begin. 

The Mayor advocated the building of viaducts over the railroads 
on Pryor Street and Central Avenue and the widening, grading and 
paving of Courtland Avenue and Peters Street. 

Through the generosity of Jacob Elsas the Clinic was remodeled 
and erlateed from four to fifty-one rooms, Mr. Elsas giving $50,- 
000 and the city $15,000 of the cost. 

The Mayor reported three units of Grady Hospital, the white, the 
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colored and the Steiner Ward, with a capacity of 412 beds, 200 white, 
200 colored, and twelve in the Steiner Ward. 

During the year the Steiner Clinic was completed and equipped at a 
cost of $3 300, 000 for the treatment of cancer. A modern laundry was 
added to Grady Hospital during the year. The Mayor said that 75,000 
cases were treated by the hospital during the year. The wards for con- 
tagious diseases and psychopathic cases were under construction. He 
gave the Junior Chamber of Commerce credit for aiding in the estab- 
lishment of the psychopathic ward. 

A pension system for firemen had been adopted the year before and 
Mayor Sims recommended one for policemen. 

The Mayor recommended the preparation of a new city code, as the 
one in use was fourteen years old and did not contain half the ordi- 
hances in force. 

He called attention of the Bond Commission to the need for improy- 
ing the intake at the Chattahoochee River. 

He called attention to the fact that $3,400,000 was appropriated 
for schools that year, or 30.7 per cent of the city’s income. He said the 
Mayor and council had to provide the money but could not control 
the spending of it and suggested that the question whether it be con- 
trolled by council or a separate school board be submitted to the people. 

He stated that it was only a question of time when the people would 
demand the consolidation of the city and county governments and for 
that reason he favored merging the county and city school systems. 

Mayor Sims called attention to the fact that the census showed a 
potential white vote of 85,896 in Atlanta, but in the last city election 
only 27,740 were registered and only 14,535 actually cast their ballots. 

That condition, he declared, was alarming, adding: 

“With this percentage voting, this is no longer a government by the 
majority, and one of the principal things that will bring about better 
government is for the people to exercise their right of franchise.” 

The Mayor said that of total collections of $7,917.465.66, it 
took $1,058,107.79 for the interest and sinking fund of city bonds, 
leaving $6,859,357.87 for current expenses. Of this the schools were 
given $2,890,921.92, leaving only $3,968,436.95 for all other expenses 
of the city government. The city also borrowed $350,000 and gave it to 
the schools, making their total for the year $3,433,740.58. Under these 
circumstances could the city be called illiberal to the schools? 


1925 


In 1925 the city built the Hoke Smith Junior High School at a 
cost of $150,000. 

During the year, thirty-three miles of water main were laid, making 
a total of 517 miles, and a new water intake at the river was CRS 
construction. With a balance of $552,265 left of the water bond fund, 
the Mayor recommended that it be used to lay water mains. 

Twenty-eight miles of streets were paved on 121 different streets. 
During the year, thirty-seven miles of sewers were laid, making the total 
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mileage of sewers 430. In the same period 1070 surface closets were 
eliminated. 

Surplus steam at the crematory was sold to the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company. 

Mayor Sims reported the purchase of Candler Field by the City 
from Asa Candler, Jr., for aviation purposes. 

1926 

A pension law for policemen was put into operation in 1926, The 
pensions were provided in part from fines and forfeitures in the police 
court and in part from salaries of policemen. 

Tur Bonp Issur or 1926 


In 1926 the voters of Atlanta approved a bond issue of $8,000,000 
for these purposes : 
For Pryor Street and Central Avenue Viaducts = $1,000,000 


For Schools Wee mle e Pe eet a aT: 3,500,000 
For Water Works : : : 3 E : : 500,000 
Hora alee ee le eel I) ae Ps 1,000,000 
IH OTE CWeLS aera Bowe Bete ts a pid Ee. PS Ae 2,000,000 
$8,000,000 
Bonp COMMISSION 
R. I. Barge Will Hancock 
A. I. Branham J. R. Jordan 
P. W. Breitenbucher J. L. McCord 
T. H. Buckalew J. M. McCullough 
William Candler Frank H. Neely 
C. W. Cunningham Mrs. R. Kk. Rambo 
A. D. Greenfield Nelson T. Spratt 
Henderson Hallman J. P. Wall 
W. A. Vernoy 
OFFICERS 
Waillibmia WCevrniellleie See ee eee eer Chairman 
Viral ory Later @ Clk eee ee ee ee oar Vice-Chairman 


Hemuencom-tlallgian. ss ce. sep sett Secretary 
Later Mr. Frank H. Neely succeeded Mr. Candler as Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor I. N. RAGSDALE 
1927-1928-1929-1930 


In his message to council at the end of 1927 Mayor Ragsdale said: 

“A substantial factor in the sum total of our progress in the last 
twelve months was the new bond issue work put under way. The viaduct 
work is being prosecuted with energy and speed. Actual start on the 
erection of five school buildings has commenced. Plans for the new 
Sity Hall are being drawn and the early months of this year should see 
construction of the building begun. Important sewer projects have been 
started. New additions to the water works system will be under way 
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shortly. This should be one of the biggest years Atlanta ever experienced 
in the construction of public projects.” 

The increase of the water rate, made to pay a large deficit in the 
school budget, ceased at the beginning of 1928 and a charter amend- 
ment prevented any further increase of the water rate. 

With this in view, the Mayor called council’s attention to the fact 
that the City would have to pay in 1928 $1,378,938.91 for interest and 
sinking fund on its bonds. With the addition of twenty-five policemen 
to the force and several large unfinished public improvements to be 
paid for, the Mayor said the council had to face a liability of $1,778,- 
498.91, which was virtually appropriated before the council began to 
compile a finance sheet for the year. 

Speaking of schools, he said that the charter amendment giving the 
Mayor veto power over the school budget and making the Chairman of 
council’s school committee a member of the School Board would bring 
the Mayor and General Council into more active affiliation with the 
school department. 

Mayor Ragsdale called council’s attention to the need for removing 
the sewage disposal plant on Peachtree Creek to a more remote location 
and urged that the matter be taken up and given careful consideration. 

The report of the park department for 1927 showed receipts of 
$85,000 from concessions. 

The Mayor said that the street department had done in 1927 more 
work than in any previous year, icluding, besides streets, sewer and 
bridge work, much work at Candler Field, the city’s aviation station. 

The record for the year showed sixteen miles of street paving, four- 
teen miles of sewers, sixteen miles of sidewalks, twenty-two miles of 
curbing and eight miles of gutters. Sewer construction eliminated 629 
surface closets. 

The dairy and prison farms operation showed a profit of $22,651.68. 
The widening of Capitol Avenue, Fair Street, Courtland Avenue, Tech- 
wood Drive, Luckie Street and Peters Street was under way, as were 
the Spring Street sidewalks and the Bell Street underpass. 

The council of 1927 authorized the purchase of an additional pump 
of 40,000,000 gallons daily capacity for Hemphill Avenue pumping 
station. With this, the Mayor said, the water works could deliver into 
Atlanta 135,000,000 gallons of water each day. 


¢ 


The new unit of the crematory plant, which cost $131,000, added 
greatly to the efficiency of the Sanitary Department. 

The Mayor urged the establishment at Grady Hospital of pay wards 
for people of moderate means, an object for which Mr. Jacob Elsas had 
offered to contribute $100,000, and the Mayor asked council to appro- 
priate enough to supplement Mr. Klsas’ offer sufficiently to establish the 
pay wards, 


The capacity of the Battle Hill tuberculosis sanitarium was increased 
in 1927 by the erection of an annex with accommodations for fifty 
patients. ; 

On January Ist, 1928, East Lake with 2000 people, which had been 
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a separate municipality, became a part of Atlanta by the legislative 
ach or 1927. 

The Mayor said that Candler Field had been lighted with the most 
modern type of electric illumination and had become an up-to-date 
lighted airport. Atlanta, he said, was rapidly becoming the recognized 
Southeastern hub of air transportation, and Candler Field as an air- 
port was adequate to accommodate the largest type of commercial or 
military plane. By March or April, 1928, he said these air mail lines 
would be operated and air transportation would develop as rapidly as 
the auto industry. 

He quoted the report of the Convention and Tourist Bureau show- 
ing that Atlanta had in 1927 received 328 conventions attended by 
61,153 visitors and since the Bureau was established it had brought to 
Atlanta 3686 conventions attended by 848,937 visitors, who left in the 
channels of trade $26,048,063. With this record he called attention to 
the need for a new, larger and modern auditorium. 


1928 


Mayor Ragsdale at the end of 1928 in his message to council said 
the construction work in the city during that year amounted to $27,- 
580,541, which was the largest on record. 

In November William J. Casey of Baltimore, Vice-Chairman of its 
commission, came to Atlanta on the invitation of the Mayor and lead- 
ing citizens, and addressed the people on the Baltimore plan of city 
administration. 

On motion of Wiley Moore, the Mayor appointed a commission of 
twenty-five leading men to study Atlanta’s city government and suggest 
plans for its improvement. 

At the beginning of 1928 the city had to provide $1,500,531.22 for 
interest and sinking fund and large sums for cuiGnyhed street projects, 
making the total to provide at the start $1,784,313. 


Bonp CAPACITY 


nw 


The Mayor said Atlanta’s limit for bond issues under the 7 per cent 
rule was $27,447,560 and there were outstanding at the beginning of 
1928 bonds to the amount of $18,691,000, leaving a margin of $8,756,560 
for more bonds if needed. 

Under these circumstances he urged the enlargement of Grady Hos- 
pital and Battle Hill Sanatorium and the building of new police bar- 
racks, a new auditorium and the improvement of Candler Field. 

For these purposes and for school buildings and sewers he advoc ated 
a bond issue in 1929, saying that the two previous bond issues of 1921 
and 1926, amounting to $16,850,000 had greatly benefited the city, 
improving real estate values, putting money into the channels of trade 
and giving employment to many. 


AVIATION 


The Mayor said nothing since the coming of steam locomotion and 
railroads had done so much to quicken progress as aviation. “The era 
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of flying is upon us,” he said, and called attention to the amazing 
progress of aviation, from $5,000,000 in 1926 to $150,000,000 in. 1928, 
with 15,500 miles of airways in the United States. 

Candler Field, he said, was under lease to the city and he urged 
that the city acquire title to it, the cost of which would be $100,000. 
Already the city and county had spent $100,000 on the field but the 
city should buy the property before spending more on it. 


SCHOOLS 


In 1928, he said, the city had appropriated $3,001,779.28 for the 
schools and the department had kept within its budget. Schools built 
with the proceeds of the last bond issue (1926), he said, would provide 
seats for 8,000 pupils. The work completed included additions to the 
Joe Brown, Hoke Smith, O’Keefe and William A. Bass Junior High 
Schools, and new buildings for Ormewood, Capitol View, Stanton, 
Davis, Morningside and the colored school on Ashby Street. Other 
school buildings 60 to 65 percent completed were Edgewood, Grant 
Park, Haygood, State, Whiteford, Forrest Avenue, Georgia Avenue, 
Adair and Goldsmith. Work was soon to begin on additions or replace- 
ments to Commercial High, Highland Avenue, Home Park, Moreland 
Avenue, Samuel Inman, Kirkwood, Ragsdale, Peeples Street and Sla- 
ton School buildings and the colored David T. Howard Senior-Junior 
High School building. A new school house on South Boulevard was under 
construction and the South Atlanta negro school building was being 
remodeled. 

1929 


In his message to council at the beginning of 1930 Mayor Ragsdale 
noted the fact that through the Greater Atlanta plan the towns of Hast 
Point, College Park, Hapeville, Decatur and Avondale and certain unin- 
corporated districts of Fulton and DeKalb Counties had united in the 
borough system of administration with Atlanta as the principal borough. 

Matters of common interest to all these boroughs, he said, would 
arise, and in that connection spoke of the sewer problems that con- 
fronted Atlanta and Fulton County and the necessity for moving some 
of the sewage disposal plants. 

The Mayor noted the creation of the Thirteenth Ward by charter 
amendments, comprising part of the Ninth Ward north of St. Charles 
Avenue and east of the Southern Railway and territory north of that 
to the city limits. . 

The Commission of twenty-five, appointed by the Mayor to study 
the city government and suggest improvements had filed a report 
recommending changes in the accounting system. 

The traffic commission, headed by C. C. Whitaker and aided by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the Atlanta Safety 
Council, had made a seven-months’ survey of traffic conditions and 
filed a report of its finding of facts, and its recommendations. 

The Mayor approved its recommendation that a permanent traffic 
commission be created. 
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The Mayor recorded the purchase of Candler Field by the city in 
1929, saying that it was one of the most important transactions by the 
city in years. With one airplane factory and an airport Atlanta is in a 
dominant position in the aviation of the Southeast. 

The Mayor reported the water department in excellent condition, 
with receipts amounting to $1,887,419 and operating cost and mainte- 
nance amounting to $502,534, leaving gross earnings of $1,374,884. 
After paying interest and sinking fund on water works bonds there were 
net earnings of $1,042,668. ; 

In 1929 there were added to the plant 66,503 feet of cast iron pipe 
and 17,478 feet of wrought iron pipe, making the total in service 589 
miles of cast iron and 55 miles of wrought iron pipe. Contracts were 
let during 1929 for two 500 horse boilers at the Hemphill plant and 
one 500 horse boiler at the river pumping station. 

The pump capacity having reached the limit of the filters, the water 
works department recommended building settling basins at the river sta- 
tion, with low-lift pumps there to remove all the heavy mud as the water 
leaves the river. This would so relieve the filter plant that its capacity 
would be increased 50 per cent. 

The Mayor referred to the death in 1929 of Fire Chief Cody, paying 
him a tribute as a courageous and expert fire fighter and a splendid of- 
ficial and popular citizen. He said the selection of Chief John Terrell 
to succeed Mr. Cody was wise. 

The Mayor commended the police and sanitary departments and said 
the sale of steam made by the crematory brought the city $22,135. 

The Mayor commended the Comptroller’s Department, the legal 
department, the park department, and the tax department. 

He said that since 1921 the school department had spent $7,500,000 
on new buildings and equipment and still the accommodations were not 
sufficient. By recent legislative enactment the school board was required 
at the beginning of the year to set aside enough money to pay the 
teachers. That cured the evil of threatened cutting off of teachers’ pay. 

The schools in 1929 received $125,000 above the 26 per cent of 
revenue required by law and were the most expensive part of the city 
government, 

The Mayor reported the new Mitchell Street viaduct nearing com- 
pletion and the City Hall soon ready to receive the city officials. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Mayor JAmMus L. Kry 
1931 


Mayor Key submitted to the council of 1931 a plan approved by the 
voters for a change in the city government. It provided that the number 
of wards be reduced from thirteen to six and the membership of the 
general council from thirty-nine to eighteen, with six aldermen and 
twelve councilmen. 

The power, discretion and responsibility of the heads of departments 
were to be increased and the administrative functions of the general 
council and its committees reduced. 
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In his opening message he said of the Stone Mountain Memorial: 

“It has occurred to me that if the city of Atlanta could be used 
as an instrumentality to redeem this situation it ought to be. I have 
proposed therefore, that if the necessary properties be conveyed to the 
city of Atlanta as a pledge to the public of security and permanency 
the city of Atlanta would authorize the appointment of a commission 
nation-wide, to collect funds and execute the work. The city of Atlanta 
would guarantee the soundness of the trust and would see that every 
dollar given for the cause should go into the work. The city will not 
undertake to do this, however, unless the property comes to it free of 
condition, free of debt, and free of controversy. If one may speak for 
all, I believe this city is ready to stand behind this movement.” 

Mayor Key said the sewer program calls for the expenditure of $13,- 
000,000 but said that if the County of Fulton, in Fulton territory and 
the County of DeKalb, in DeKalb territory, would furnish labor for 
excavation, backfilling, establishment of temporary roads, mixing and 
pouring concrete and “furnish transportation for materials it will reduce 
the cost for the enterprise to a sum reasonably within the financial 
abilities of these several communities within a reasonable time. To 
accomplish this it will be necessary to create a taxing district including 
all the territory to be benefited by the improvement, the taxes to be 
laid on the territories in proportion to benefits received. The municipali- 
ties involved could meet their parts of the expense by bond issues and 
avoid special levies of tax for the purpose. 

With those bond issues for Atlanta he suggested that issues for public 
schools, Grady Hospital, Battle Hill Sanatorium and a new police station 
be combined. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Year meee Beenie res Sy Were, Ware 
i) $1,913,789.86 $1,879,138.39 $ 258,688.26 $241,981.47 
Lo) tee 2,404,749.32 2,359,002.60 362,858.00 182,259.12 
1 OL Sa ee 3,443,570.09 3,463,965.95 642,830.56 205,527.01 
1920 9,998,268.25 6,347,289.33 1,269597%8.13 558,027.87 
WSB) eesce-o3-- 8,873,189.53 8,654,518.65 2,930,420.12 462,872.58 
Year fee For Police Sena HCCC EE ae heads 
(905 ees $161,290.06 $182,645.07 $191,152.01 $331,146.88 
BOE 191,388.40 240,365.51 263,091.93 109,100.42 
191 tis eee 268,354.83 302,628.22 319,643.89  146.080.39 
1920 jee 404,640.06 462,269.39 565,110.83 251,936.55 
1025 ees 546,196.58 651,111.54 490,994.47 372,080.45 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF 


Year 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
IESG 
TULA 
ISL 
UUs 
1914 
UGS 
1916 
OMe 
1918 
IWS) 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


LEAL 

ASSESSED AND RATE oF 

City FINANCES, 

Personal 

Property 

and 

Real Corporation 

Estate Franchises 
ee oes $ 16,201,139 $ 7,534,730 
18,268,269 8,194,475 


Municipal GovERNMENT 


20,882,914 
21,023,370 
28,020,024 
24, 933. O64 
25,590,681 
26,873,688 
30,729,894 
34,502,618 
36,330,788 


ca 


43,606,508 
42,474,859 
40,940,077 
41 .456,943 
41,968,851 
ABS Oh, S18) 
45,967,131 
51,467,998 
56,388,984 
De) Noh een) 
68,035,954 
68,389,387 
75,940,983 
88.138, 854 
94,683,478 

107.942.0438 
121,123,319 
129,200,580 
135,781,418 
133,458,840 
135,558,038 
145,670,012 
147,408,811 
159,571,047 
186,418,401 
194,587,130 
207,974,758 


8 138, uote 


2 
13,297,849 
V3 0.443 
Ly 78( 3SQ,¢ 565 
SES ares mal) 
eroOs0S 
17,501,501 
11,666,705 
12,245,588 
USA ae 

Hon aaa 
13,771,799 
V3 "628-201 
16,262,920 
17,543,745 
20,088.37: 
23 804.396 
ROmt gee 
31,868,830 
32,041,644 
4 0,418,013 
46,885,444 
DilplGore ..0 
ee 

),049. 575 
Leena 45 
Me ,966,425 

58, antl. 329 
65,201,467 
76,422,506 
79,491,136 
84,605,122 
85,019,421 


AND PERSONAL 


Total 


$ 23,735,869 


26,462,744 
28,021,100 
28 ee 
eile OOsO hs 
Cine et TOT 
34,594, ie 
£3) 1 AOISNG),, 1h} 
42,636 6.499 
48,707,950 
49.628.637 
54,600,109 
508,878,040 
54,143,545 
Donoso 
55,108,009 
of 1A 64 
53,185,665 
DL AS80228 
55,163,355 
)7,209,612 
DS) LD) Davee 
67,730,918 
lita Devenir) 
80,067,103 
91,840,350 
97,368,829 
107,809,813 
120,480,498 
SOM ALON 
154,827,487 
172,288,009 
131,945,105 
185,830,993 
183,259,785 
188,434,463 
203,907,341 
pe ),278 
35,993,553 
ek 
DiS) MO) aay 
292.994 179 


on 


Ld 


PROPERTY, 
TAXATION 
1882-1928 
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TAxus 


Total 
Taxes 


356,038.03 
396,941.65 
427,816.50 
433,689.58 
472,500.20 
483,566.50 
518,912.97 
506,442.03 
639,547.48 
730,619.25 
744,429.56 
819,001.64 
808,175.17 
SLB B57) 
827,288.19 
688,850.11 
676,769.55 
664,820.81 
681,002.85 
689,541.94 
(ie AO 5) 
744,941.65 
846,636.47 
924) Looe 
1,0( 20 838. 78 


i 
Se) 
vue te 
exe 
cS 


2.66 
1506, 006.2 20 
1,688,768.64 
a 2 ae 59 
1.36 
2 ee 
°3 4] 
2,a5 ‘col 
2,590,973.19 
,048,3841.76 
2,982,091.328 
3, 004,095.04 
3. 988,643.06 
4.187,883.78 
4 394,913.68 


ho iS cS we 9 oo © 
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ASSESSED VALUATION—Continued 


Personal 
Property 
and 
Real Corporation Total 
Year Estate Franchises Total Taxes 
192 eee $247,538,341 $91,179,847 $338,718,188 $5,080,772.72 
102 hos ee 262,873,394 92,586,081 355,459,475  5,331,892.13 
1926 ee 272,769,819 96,595,871 369,365,690  5,540,485.35 
1007s alee 284,269,200 98,229,404 382,498,604 5,737,429.06 
ii os a 292,116,619 100,669,223 392,785,842  5,891,887.63 


CORRUPTION CLEANED OUT OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT 


Morr THAN a Score or Councit Mempers, City EMPLOYES AND 
OTHERS INDICTED AND FIFTEEN CONVICTED OR PLEADED GUILTY 


For many years it was the boast of the people of Atlanta that there 
had never been any corruption in the city government, but for several 
years prior to 1930 there were rumors of graft and the matter came to 
an issue in the fall of 1929 when Ben Huiet, an alderman from the 
fourth ward, stated on the floor of the city council that he heard an 
official had been paid $3,500 to put through a certain measure. 

The daily papers published the statement and the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion in a ringing editorial demanded that the grand jury take up the 
matter and go to the bottom of it. 

Thomas J. Lyon, the foreman of the grand jury then in session im- 
mediately called on the editor of the Constitution and asked for any 
information he had concerning Huiet’s statement. He was advised to see 
Mr. Huiet and see Mayor Ragsdale about it. Mr. Lyon did so and the 
grand jury immediately began to summon a large number of witnesses. 

The matter was so hard to get at that it took a long time and the 
examination of hundreds of witnesses to discover the facts. It is said 
that the jury then in session and the succeeding one of which Rawson 
Collier was foreman, examined fully a thousand witnesses and that 
Solicitor General John A. Boykin and his assistants examined as many 
more. William Schley Howard was a special assistant of Mr. Boykin 
in these cases. 

Members of those grand juries almost deserted their own business 
and worked day and night for four months in going to the bottom of the 
matter and the number of indictments found by them and succeeding 
grand juries astonished the people of the city. 

A statement furnished by the solicitor general shows that twenty-six 
persons were indicted by the two grand juries in this investigation but 
eleven of them were either acquitted or had their cases nol prossed. 
Fifteen were convicted or pleaded guilty. 

In this record only those who were convicted or pleaded guilty are 
included. The record in the cases of those fifteen is thus stated by 
Solicitor General Boykin : 

Walter C. Taylor: City Clerk, convicted of bribery and other misde- 
meanor charges in connection with his official position as Clerk of 
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City of Atlanta, now under sentences aggregating fines of $2,500 and 
five chain-gang sentences of twelve months each. Walter C. Taylor’s 
cases were Stirmed by the higher court and he went to the chain- 
gang, served part of his sentence, was taken ill and transferred to 
St. Joseph’s Hospital where he died. 

Harry York: Councilman, convicted of bribery and defrauding city and 
now under sentences aggregating fines of $3.0 00 and five sentences 
on chain- gang of twelve months each. York served some time on the 
chain-gang in Fulton County. 

Jack White : Broker and business partner of Harry York, no city posi- 
tion; convicted of bribery and defrauding city and now under sen- 
tences with fines aggregating $4,750 and five sentences on chain-gang 
of twelve months each. Served time on Fulton County chain-gang. 

W. I. Saunders: Councilman, convicted of bribery and under sen- 
tences totaling fines of $1,000 and three sentences on chain-gang of 
twelve months each, two of which are to run concurrently. These cases 
were affirmed and he went to the chain-gang. 

Bruce Baxter: Garage superintendent (City. Garage) indicted for 
simple larceny; pleaded guilty and paid fine of $250. 

J. KH. Turner: Alderman, convicted of charge of bribery, sentence, fine 
of $500 and twelve months on chain-gang. Served a short time. 
Frank Calloway: Councilman and deputy sheriff, indicted for bribery, 

pleaded guilty and paid fine of $300. 

Claude E. Buchanon: Alderman, indicted for bribery, pleaded guilty 
and fined $300. 

F. L. Norton: Private citizen, son-in-law of Councilman Chosewood, 
indicted for embracery (tampering with juror) ; tried, convicted and 
given sentence of $500 and twelve months on chain-gang. Served on 
Fulton County chain-gang. 

Wiley W. Melton: Custodian city auditorium, indicted for embezzle- 
ment; consent verdict with recommendation that case be treated as 
a misdemeanor and given sentence of $250 or twelve months on chain- 
gang. He paid his fine. 

C. E. (Jack) Martin: License inspector, indicted for embracery and 
bribery; convicted both cases—total sentences $750 fine and twenty 
months on gang. These cases were affirmed and he served on the 
chain-gang. 

Dr. 8. D. Warnock: City physician, indicted on nine counts of extortion ; 
pleaded guilty and given $250 fine or three months on chain-gang. 
Paid fine. 

L. L. Wallis: Park superintendent, indicted for bribery, pleaded guilty 
and sentenced to pay fine of $250 or serve six months. Paid fine. 

W. Guy Dobbs: Alderman, indicted for bribery, convicted and sen- 
tenced on one count to twelve months, straight chain-gang sentence 
and on another count to pay fine of $500 or serve twelve months on 
chain-gang. Released after short service. 

J. T. Ozburn: Councilman, indicted for being interested in city con- 
tract, also for bribery; pleaded guilty on bribery charge and sen- 
tenced to pay fine of $300 or serve three months. Paid his fine. 
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The Fulton County Court House 


CHAPTER XLIII 


Bee le) Nee OO Ose Nee Y: 
THE SITE OF GEORGIA’S CAPITAL FOR SIXTY-SEVEN 
YEARS—THE SCENE OF GREAT EVENTS 
IN WAR AND PERACH 
SOUTHEASTERN CENTER OF TRADE, INDUSTRY, RAILROADS, AVIATION, 
TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES, FINANCE, EDUCATION AND RELIGION— 
THe County's Great Constructive Worx 


Fulton County, created by the legislature in December, 1853, and 
organized early in 1854, has been the site of the capital of Georgia for 
sixty-seven years. It was the scene of great events during the War Be- 
tween the States, in the Reconstruction Era, and in all the fruitful 
years that followed. In this county the State government was twice 
destroyed and twice rebuilt within thiee years and here three State Con- 
stitutions were made in twelve years. 

With only one per cent of the area and one-ninth of the population, 
it has a fourth of the wealth of the State and pays a fourth of its prop- 
erty taxes, besides a large part of the public utility and special taxes. 

While the rest of the State showed a loss in population and a greater 
loss in wealth between 1920 and 1930, Fulton County gained largely 
in both. 

Before the merging of Campbell County, Milton County and Ros- 
well District with Fulton County, in 1932, this county had a population 
of 318,587, 68 per cent white and more than 98 per cent native born. 

There were in 1930 in Fulton County 77,715 famihes, averaging 
4.1 persons. A fourth of those families have radio sets. 


MARRIAGE AND DivorcE 


At that time Fulton County had 235,265 persons over fifteen years 
of age. Of these 138,302, or 59 per cent, were married and 25,336, or 
11 per cent, were widowed. Of the 70 per cent who had been married 
up to that time, 3986, or 14% per cent, were divorced. The county had 
in 1930 some 94,323 males and 103,412 females twenty-one vears of age 
and over, together making 197,735 potential voters. 


IN SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


Of 82,652 boys and girls from thirteen to twenty years old, 57,457, 
or 69 per cent, were attending school in 1930. Of those between seven 
and thirteen years old, 95 per cent were in school. The illiteracy of 
native whites in 1930 was 1 1/5 per cent and that of foreign whites 
4.4 per cent, and of the negroes 11 per cent. 
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Of the whole population in 1930, 49 per cent were church members, 
having membership in 3800 churches, and 25 per cent were in Sunday 
2 
School. 


A Mavsortry at Work 


At that time there were in the county 263,290 persons over ten years 
old and of these 148,049, or 56 per cent, were at work in gainful occu- 
pations. 

Since the merging of Campbell County, Milton County and Roswell 
District, the population, area in miles and the date of creation of each 
part of the county as now constituted are given below: 


Population Sq. Mi. River Front Created 


Old Fulton County ....318,587 187.00 30.00 Mi. Dec. 1853 
Old Campbell County... 9,903 211.00 24.00 Mi. Dec. 1828 
Old Milton County... 6,730 145.00 18.00 Mi. Dec. 1857 
Roswell District 

Out of Cobb County....1,568 5.25 3.00 Mi. Dec. 1832-33 
New Fulton County....336,788 548.25 75.00 Mi. Jan. 1932 


The inhabitants of Fulton have been a busy people from the time 
when the Indians gave up this land over a hundred years ago. The first 
thing they did after establishing their simple homes was to build a log 
house for the worship of God. The fourteen church members who 
did that have grown to 156,000, with church property worth twelve 
millions and spending two millions a year on church work. 

Through war and peace the people of Fulton have worked and 
fought with tireless energy and undying courage. Fulton was a center 
of war industries and military operations and in this county the de- 
cisive battles of the war between the States were fought. 

After contributing 4,500 men to that great conflict, the people of 
Fulton, wasted by war, baptized by fire and driven away from their 
homes by invading armies, returned after a few months to build here 
the metropolis of the Southeast, the center of its trade, industry, finance 
and transportation and the third center of the Union for telegraph and 
aviation. 

The people of Fulton in their own fllesh and blood are the most 
representative of the South. The blood of every county in Georgia and 
hundreds of counties in other states flows in the veins of Fulton County. 
They are blood kin to the whole South and their far-flung interests and 
activities extend to every state and many foreign countries. 

The activity, the industry and the substantial character of the people 
of Fulton County are reflected in their handiwork. It is written in 
brick and mortar, concrete, stone and steel, in roads and streets and in 
public buildings, schools, colleges and churches. The public work of 
the county is of a durable kind, running far into the millions and was 
done without a bonded debt and with a “tax rate far below the average. 
The County Court House, a model of its kind, costing a million and 
a half, is a monument to the public service, and the hard surfaced roads, 
said to be more in mileage for the area and population than those of any 
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other county in the United States, are a lasting factor in the life, busi- 
ness and progress of the county. 


Tre ConsTRucTIvVE WoRK OF THE COUNTY 


The constructive work done by Fulton County in the eleven years 
from 1920 to 1930 inclusive amounted to $21,753,837, of which $4,- 
266,183 was in Atlanta and $17,487,654 in the county outside the city. 
With the work of 1931 the total was about $24,000,000, besides many 
millions spent before 1920. 

This included $386,068 spent on the Pryor Street and Central Avenue 
viaducts, the grading, widening or paving of 193 streets in the city, and 
the paving of nearly 400 miles of hard surfaced roads in the county. 

Of those roads 159 miles were paved with concrete and 227 miles by 
the asphalt penetration process. Besides these many miles of other 
roads were graded and paved. 

During that period a number of wooden bridges were replaced with 
concrete structures, so that most of them are now concrete. 

With roads built before 1920 the county has a total of 203 miles of 
concrete and 257 miles of asphalt penetration roads, besides many miles: 
of other types. 


The sums spent on different kinds of roads from 1920 to 1930 were = 


On "eonerete: paving = 08 a) 2 . 4 6 6 poetseG 
On penetration paving [Pei Get Dee iRees 
Ole othete TOdds "sas. ofnecee ) are a eee 2,334,226 
On grading roads 8. eo ee ee 1,669,207 

Total spent on roads in eleven years . $16,364,948 


Besides this a substantial sum was spent in repairing and resurfacing 
roads. 
Work oF GREAT VALUE 


In periods before 1920 some of the county’s best work was done. It 
included the building of the new Court House, shaping the ground for 
the Cotton States and International Exposition at a cost of $150,000 and 
building the roads, and race track and shaping the ground of the South- 
eastern Fair. Without the county’s aid, amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars the fair, which has done so much for Atlanta and 
Georgia, could not have been a success. 

Atlanta could not have been made the third aviation center of the 
United States, but for the valuable work done at Candler Field by the 
county. The county’s work there made the aviation field one of the 
best airports in the country and its cost was nearly a million dollars. 


Work On Lmapine Srreprs 


Of 193 Atlanta streets on which the county has done -substantial 
work the following are the most important with the sum spent in work: 
on each: 

Spring, Seureet.| , ci tee See eee Cs Cee eS 
Ashby Street’ i ic. Sg. eee 132,876 
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Gordon Street 
McDonough Road 


Marietta and Decatur Streets 


North Avenue . 
Luckie Street 
Piedmont Avenue 
Peters Street 
Forrest Road 
Fourteenth Street 
Highland Avenue 


Name of Street Amount Spent 
Alexander Street ss $ 4,795 
Allene Avenue . Shieh 
Amsterdam Avenue 13,508 
AtimsteadssPlaceme 2,424 
Angier mA entice sess 13.027 
Arlington Avenue... ————Ss«d10,0112 
Ashbye street. ses eee 132,876 
IMVSaY IDES ee UR 
AVOneAVentien esse =. 2,604 
Barksdale Drive __ = 3,616 
Bartow otreet 2) = 1,043 
Barnett street. = 14511 
Battenyar lace masses 1,699 
Bankhead Highway Ss 37,884 
Beckwith Streets =e 4.000 
Beecher Street _............. 24 943 
Bedtordaselacep a 22220 
Bernemis treet sss en 51.933) 
Berean Street. ——itsé‘i—été—s—=C~S*SC‘4‘«C'‘Y: 
Bigham Avenue ———s*‘16,,474 
Nowe boulevard =a 40,441 
inseavehy JVC A HNG) 
Brookline Street 4,647 
Brotherton Street IL GVA) 
Brookwood Drive... 7,808 
Broad@stiecet == ee 15,380 
Butlerwastrect 1,200 
Caineestrect.- == = _. 26,441 
Calhount@ro treet 5,808 
Cahabam Girc! coaee =e 10,110 
CapitolmAvenue==— = 8,324 
CascademAventc === 28,012 
Castleberry Street 2,631 
Centers tiect= aes 9,502 
Chattahoochee Avenue __ Heeroll 
Confederate Avenue 24,000 
Courtney Drive 9,874 
Cones Streetz 2 2,615 


Colleges Avenie= === — texWlor 


TO1 

98,360 

193,501 

197,514 

(Oe 

70,784 

125,038 

68,331 

DilepeD 

66,907 

69,486 
Name of Street Amount Spent 
Courtland Street = $ 165770 
Cresthill Avenue... 7,020 
Crestridge Avenue) 1S 
Cy pressmothe cts 4,618 
Culberson Street... 8,221 
Cumberland Road... 2,671 
Dalnevasotne cans 833 
I Deayeetain SieeOSe 1,817 
Deckner Street F 1,493 
Ss: Delta Avenue ~~ 11,160 
DillvAv.enue== 2 60,161 
Donnelly Avenue... 42,534 
Hast Street cee os. 3,412 
Edgewood Avenue 18,401 
Eightheestrec tyes 3,288 
INOS gees ca 7,465 
Elizabeth Street... 9,544 
Epworth Street 2. 3,487 
lavas Dvr ee 36955 
Hato the eta en a2 22 () 2 
Fifth Street —_ pee 9.0 .()() 
Fifteenth Street 5,091 
Men: Sons Ik@rGl 2 22 AOR 
Forsyth Street Bridge 30,000 
Borrest Avene. 07,3235 
Hortiune street) 1,840 
Box Sine ete ee eens 2 Sil 
Fourth Street 12,007 
Hrasereotreet =e B 800 
Fourteenth Street ~~———S—- 66,907 
Fowler) Street 3,690 
Kortistreet 2 5. = 944 
Branklimngesthe ete 6,807 
Garnettan elec 4,881 
Glass Street __ ae _tagh, SEO 3,379 
Glenn) Street) === 135355 
Glen Arden Way ——s«O6,,028 
Glenwood Avenue 11,076 
Granta otreet ps = sae 19,161 
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Name of Street 


Greensferry 
Greenland Drive... 


Hammond Street = 
Hansell Street. 
Haynes Street ee 
Henry. Grad yan 
Highland Terrace____ 
Harris Street 
Highland Avenue... 
lebkedailennyel Wirienye 
Hiallestrect= = eee 
Holderness Street _..__ 
Howell Mill Road 
LSMovede, Shea ee 
OLS tie eteeee ee 
Hunnicutt Street_.._...____ 
Humphries Street____________ 
Hunter Strecte= = = = 
Irwin Sttieete se 
Isabelle Street... 
Jefferson Street == 
Jonesboro. Road =a 
Katherwood Drive. 
Kentucky Avenue 
Kimball Street... 
Killiane Street =e 
Lake Avenue eae ee 
Lakewood Avenue. 
Lambert Street __ 
anleras) ily, c 
Langston Avenue 
Lawton Street... 
Lee Street 
Ena tl Cee a eee caer 
Ley demstreetas == : 
Taickiewesticetes= =e 
IDyantesy Niobe 
Lillian Strecte= ss ees 
Madison Avenue 
Maddox Drive barn tn 
Marietta St. & Decatur ___ 
Mathewson Place... 
Maryland Avenue... 
Melrose Drive... 
Mercer Street... 
McDonough Road _ 
Milton Avenue... 
Mickelberry Street 


Moreland Avenue 


Amount Spent 
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Name of Street 


Amount Spent 


Mozleyar Drive $ 33,878 


Montgomery Ferry & 


Polo, Die ee 20250 
Murphy Avenue = 615,208 
Miyrtles street === Peis 22 
Niles Avenue__.... 5,755 
Nineteenth Street 6,793 
Ninth Strect == 206 
Nolanie street === Poh e 
North Avenue] TASS WE 
Oakhill fAvenue= == 3,496 
Oglethorpe Avenue 20,020 
Orlando ostrect = 16,756 
Park “Drivel = 12,572 
Park® lanes eer OO 725 
Parks street = _ 8,467 
Parker Street Aan) 4,777 
Peeples Street________ Sisal 
Pearce Street... ————C—«~'', 9444 
Pelham Road. = 6,458 
Peters Street eee 68,331 
Piedmont Avenue 125,038 
Ponce de Leon Avenue 14,718 
Ponders Avenue 4,977 
Prattetscet. aa 510 
Princess Avenue... 8,134 
Pryor Strectes= = eee 099 
Randolph Street 5,314 
Ranson’ Strect_. 2,927 
Rice Street a ee eS 18 
Richards Street 1,204 
Ridge Avenue _... 20,706 
Rock Springs Road 15,383 
Rogers Avenue... 95,783 
ScOttesthect se == 976 
Seventh Streetz. = —=—«~:;s 5 
Simpson) ssStheet == = =n OOP 
Sixth) Stree t= eens ; 2,612 
Sixteenthy Street. oe 1,568 
Spring Street... «500,513 
State Street eee OSS 
St. Charles Avenue 4,759 
Stewart Avenue. 119,586 
Tabernacle Place___.____ 2,917 
Techwood Drive. 51,816 
(Renthies tre ct iT Gel) 0S 
Thirteenth Street... 1,701 
iwelithwstrect =a 5,576 
Vianita: Streets... aaa 5,394 
WANS SRS 5,134 
Vir ini Circ] es 10,304 
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Name of Street Amount Spent Name of Street Amount Spent 
Virginia Avenue... pae259 Wiest End) Places $ 4,760 
Walnut street. 1023 White Street. 3,141 
Warner Street______ — 4,360 Winship Place. _ 2,588 
Washington Street 2585 eee Weal 

Washington Street ss 17,485 : oat Se eee ge 
West Peachtree Street _ 139,338 Wiley Street _________ 5,456 
Western Avenue .__——™” 2,232 Wilmington Avenue ______ 2,041 
Westwood Avenue. 799 Woodrow Street. 6,007 


EFFEcT oF THE Work 


The vast amount of constructive work done by the county in the last 
eleven years has been a powerful factor in the tremendous progress of 
the city and county. While the State of Georgia lost $94,244,960 of 
taxable wealth Fulton County gained $104,192,670. That was by the 
county returns, which are made at a relatively low valuation By the 
city assessment for the same period, Atlanta’s taxable wealth increased 
$171,535,447. 

While four-fifths of the county’s money was spent outside the city, 
it cannot escape attention that by far the greatest property imcrease was 
in Atlanta. This is the natural result of the fact that Atlanta is the 
center, to which the main roads lead, and the wider the territory con- 
verging here the more important the center, the greater its business and 
the greater its growth and prosperity. 

But this is not a one-sided advantage, for Atlanta is the market for 
the products of a vast territory, and the place where the wants of the 
people, far and near, are most conveniently and economically supplied. 
The advent of smooth, hard surfaced roads, by which a day’s journey of 
the old days is made in an hour, greatly increases the mutual advantage 
and satisfaction of easy intercourse between town and country and pro- 
motes wholesome social relations and a better knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of both for each other. 

THE Cost or Courts 

A large part of the county’s revenue goes to maintain the courts 
and the administrative departments of the county government. 

While this is true it is also true that most of the business of the 
courts and the county offices originates in Atlanta—probably 90 per 


cent of it. 
As most of the cost comes from Atlanta it is not unfair that Atlanta 


should furnish most of the money to foot the bill. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


In March, 1929, Hon. Paul 8. Etheridge, then Chairman of the 
Board of County Commissioners contributed to the City Builder under 
the caption “Do You Know Your County?” this instructive and in- 
teresting article about the functions of the County Government. 

The Board of County Commissioners consists of five members and is 
sub-divided into five committees of three members each, so each member 
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of the board is chairman of one committee, with two other members 
associated with him in the work of that committee. 

The majority of our people seem to have the idea that road building 
is practically the whole of the activities of the county and that the 
bulk of its expenditures is directed to the building and maintaining of 
roads, whereas road building represents one of the five divisions of the 
operations of the county, although it is this division in which more 
money is spent than any of the others This department is under the 
supervision of the Committee on Public Works. 

The county has a superintendent of public works who also acts as 
county warden, and four assistants, who endeavor to keep in constant 
touch with every camp in the various portions of the county where road 
building or other public improvements may be in progress. The county 
is equipped with complete and modern road building facilities, such as 
trucks, tractors, stone crushers, concrete mixers, about 400 mules, and, 
in fact, practically every modern device known for road building opera- 
tions. The county maintains an average of about 1,000 convicts. 

The county commissioners have installed what is termed a cost 
system under which every item of expense entering into the repairs of 
an old road or construction of a new road is charged against that par- 
ticular road, thereby enabling anyone to see readily just the quantity 
of work, and cost thereof, on any road worked by Fulton County. 

Fulton County has more paved roads and better paved roads than 
any county of its size in the Southern States and is one of the few 
counties of its population that has no outstanding bonds of any kind 
or character whatsoever. 

The commissioners have been confronted with a stupendous under- 
taking to provide more and better roads all over the county to meet 
and care for the demands upon them by the excessive and ever-increasing 
traffic conditions. 

Another division of the operations of the county comes under the 
supervision of the Committee on Public Buildings. The responsibility 
devolving upon this committee is not merely maintaining the public 
buildings, such as the court house and jail, but this committee comes 
in contact with and has certain supervision over all the departments 
operating in the court house, including the department of sheriff, clerk 
of the court, tax receiver, tax collector, ordinary, the solicitors of the 
court, probation officers, and, indeed, the courts themselyes—not that 
they, in any wise regulate or control these various departments but 
insofar as a relationship exists between these departments and the 
county, the details are handled through the Committee on Public Build- 
ings, and the duties and responsibilities of this committee are enormous. 

The police department is under the supervision of the Committee on 
County Police and consists of a force headed by a chief, a captain, three 
lieutenants, thirty-five patrolmen, and three desk sergeants. All of the 
officers of the county police department work on a basis of twelve hours 
each, except the desk sergeant, but are subject to call at any time. The 
desk sergeants work upon the basis of eight hours each, and there is 
hardly a moment, night or day, that the est sergeant on duty is not 
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in intimate contact with all the officers on duty at that time, by means 
of a call box system which extends to all parts of the county. — 

The county police department is very closely allied with the quaran- 
tine and sanitation of the county, which is composed of a chief of quaran- 
tine and sanitation, and three imspectors to look after drainage and 
sewer conditions and the handling of contagious and infectious diseases. 
This department has also, in addition to other physicians employed by 
the county, one physician and a nurse, and a county dentist, who ex- 
amine all the school children of the county and follow up any physical 
defects among them. 

Another important division of the operations of the county is that 
of alms and juvemiles. The county maintains and operates a modern 
almshouse located on the Powers Ferry Road, at which thoze physically 
and financially down and out are given care and attention, and it is 
the purpose of the commissioners to operate this institution in such 
manner as not only to provide food and shelter for these unfortunates, 
but all of the environments of home life. as well. 

This division also has jurisdiction over the white and colored in- 
dustrial farms. These institutions take charge of boys under the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court, who have been convicted of minor offenses 
and furnish them not only a home in every sense of the word, but in- 
struction by competent educators and such other training as will enable 
them to assume their places as useful and self supporting members of 
society. These institutions care for and maintain an average of about 
300 boys. 

Perhaps the most important division of the operations of the county 
is that supervised and directed by the Committee on Finance. The 
county commissioners have, for many years, endeavored to follow the 
plan of “pay as you go,” and when the Fulton County court house was 
built a few years ago, which, by the way, is one of the best buildings of 
its kind in the United States, the county paid for it in cash as the work 
progressed from time to time without having either to raise taxes or 
issue bonds for payments as they became due. The entire cost of the 
county court house, inc ‘luding furnishings, amounted to about $1,600,000, 

The only indebtedness of Fulton County consists of current operating 
expenses, brought about by increased demand for public improvements, 
both in the city and county at large, and this is always discharged as 
taxes are collected. 


A GALAXY OF GRHAT NAMES 
DISTINGUISHED PuspLtic Men From Fuuron County 


The citizenship of Fulton County has furnished the State with nine 
governors, seven United States senators, three congressmen, sixty- 
nine state and federal judges, fifteen prosecuting officers, two attor- 
neys-general, two comptrollers-general, two state treasurers, two state 
superintendents of schools, two chancellors of the State University and 
four presidents of the Georgia School of Technology. Five additional 
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congressmen came from DeKalb County of which Fulton was originally 
a part. Their names follow: 


SENATORS 
133, 1el,. JEGUU J. M. Terrell 
John B. Gordon Hoke Smith 
H. V. M. Miller AS Ee Colquitt 
Jos. E. Brown 
GOVERNORS 
Jos. E. Brown Hoke Smith 
R. B. Bullock Jos. M. Brown 
Ben Conley John M. Slaton 
A. H. Colquitt Hugh M. Dorsey 
John B. Gordon 
CONGRESSMEN 
Atlanta Decatur 
B. H. Hill Jesse F. Cleveland 
N. J. Hammond M. A. Candler 
W. D. Upshaw Wm. Schley Howard 


Leslie J. Steele 
Robert Ramspeck 


JUDGES AND SOLICITORS 


Fulton County has had among its citizens eighty-one judges of city, 
state and federal courts. As seven of them were promoted from lower 
to higher courts, these offices were filled by seventy-four persons: 
judges of the United States Courts, 
judges of the Georgia Supreme Court. 
judges of the Court of Appeals, 
judges of the Superior Court, 
judges of the City Court, 
judges of the Criminal Court, 
judges of the Municipal Court, 
judge of the Juvenile Court, 


i) 
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59—7 duplicates, 52 


7 Solicitors-general, 
12 Solicitors of the Criminal Court, 


19 
Four of the nineteen prosecuting officers were afterward made judges. 


Altogether seventy-nine citizens of Fulton served the Courts as judges 
and prosecuting officers. 


JUDGES OF UNITED STATES COURTS 


John Erskine Alex. Cy King 


Henry K. McKay E. Marvin Underwood 
Wm. T. Newman 
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JUDGES OF THE GEORGIA SUPREME COURT 


Jos. E. Brown John S. Candler 
O. A. Lochrane Jos. Henry Lumpkin 
Logan E. Bleckley 


COURT OF APPEALS 


Jajs tel, Jetnill Alexander H. Stephens 
N. R. Broyles Chas. Whiteford Smith 
FULTON SUPERIOR COURT JUDGES 

Orville A. Bull J. H. Lumpkin 

B. H. Bigham J. T. Pendleton 

Hiram Warner W. D> Ellis 

John Collier Geo. L. Bell 

John Pope Jey Jal, Tabull 

O. A. Lochrane John D. Humphries 

John L. Hopkins Shepard Bryan 

Cincinnatus Peeples E. D. Thomas 

George Hillyer G. H. Howard 

W. R. Hammond E. E. Pomeroy 

Marshall J. Clarke Virlyn B. Moore 

STONE MOUNTAIN CIRCUIT JUDGES PRESIDING IN FULTON 

Richard Clark ese Roan 


John S. Candler 
CITY COURT JUDGES 


Robert J. Cowart Howard Van Epps 
Richard H. Clark Harry M. Reid 
R. T. Dorsey Hugh M. Dorsey 


Marshall J. Clarke 


JUDGES OF CRIMINAL COURT 


T. P. Westmoreland A. E. Calhoun 
John D. Berry Jesse M. Wood 


JUDGES OF MUNICIPAL COURT 


Luthur Z. Rosser, Chief Judge A. L. Etheridge 
Ja Bs Ridley Clarence Bell 
ie Op Hathcock 


E. D. Thomas was formerly Chief Judge and C. L. Pettigrew and L. 
F. McClelland deceased were Associate Judges. 


JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE COURT 
Garland Watkins 


SOLICITORS-GENERAL 


E. P. Howell Hugh M. Dorsey 
John T. Glenn E. T. Williams 
153, lal, JBGNNL [es John A. Boykin 


Chas. D. Hill 
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SOLICITORS OF THE CRIMINAL COURT 


Howard Van Epps Eugene R. Black 
W. D. Ellis Ave) a Onine 
Howell C. Glenn Lowry Arnold 
Frank O’Brien Roy Dorsey 
Lewis W. Thomas Carlton Binns 
James F. O’Neill J. S. McClelland 


ATTORNEYS-GENERAL 


N. J. Hammond Thomas B. Felder 


COMPTROLLERS-GENERAL 
Wm. A. Wright W. B. Harrison 


STATE TREASURERS 


N. L. Angier W. J. Speer 
ADJUTANTS-GENERAL 
Wm. G. Obear CharleswHeiCox 


Joseph Van Holt Nash 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
J. R. Lewis M. L. Brittain 


CHANCELLOR UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Philip Weltner Dr. Henry Holcomb Tucker 


PRESIDENTS OF GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. I. S. Hopkins Dr. K. G. Matheson 
Lyman Hall Ise, Wil, Whe ishemseein 


Tue County Commissioners By YBARS 


The Board of Commissioners of Roads and Revenues for Fulton 
County was created by Act of the Legislature approved December 3, 
1880, and the following commissioners have served since the creation of 
the board: 


1881 


So dBi, LELORZE 
John R. Gramling 


Clark Howell, Sr. 


C. W. Hunnicutt 
Green T. Dodd 


1882 


S. B. Hoyt 

C. W. Hunnicutt 
Geo. W. Adair 
J. R. Gramling 
Green T. Dodd 


1883 


Geo. W. Adair 
Green T. Dodd 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
J. R. Gramling 
Anthony Murphy 


1884 


C. W. Hunnicutt 
J. R. Gramling 
Anthony Murphy 
Walker P. Inman 
eee Grant 


1885 
ia PaGrant 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
Anthony Murphy 
Walker P. Inman 
W. A. Moore 


1886 
L. P. Grant 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
W. A. Moore 
H. L. Wilson 
Jas. D. Collins 


1887 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
Geo. W. Adair 
Jas. D. Collins 
H. L. Wilson 
M. C. Kiser 


1888 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
Geo. W. Adair 
M. C. Kiser 
H. L. Wilson 
Jas. D. Collins 


1889 
Geo. W. Adair 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
M. C. Kiser 
H. L. Wilson 
W. J. Garrett 


1890 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
W. J. Garrett 
Anthony Murphy 
H. L. Wilson 
Jas. D. Collins 


1891 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
W. J. Garrett 
John W. Nelms 
H. L. Wilson 
Jase DaCollins 


1892 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
C. A. Collier 
H. L. Wilson 
Jas. D. Collins 
J. W. Nelms 
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1893 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
Jas. D. Collins 
J. W. Nelms 
C. A. Collier 
Jos. Thompson 


1894 
C. A. Collier 
Jas. D. Collins 
Jos. Thompson 
J. W. Nelms 
C. W. Hunnicutt 


1895 
Jos. Thompson 
J. J. Spalding 
Walter R. Brown 
Forrest Adair 
C. A. Collier 


1896 
J. J. Spalding 
Walter R. Brown 
Forrest Adair 
C. A. Collier 
Jos. Thompson 


1897 
C. A. Collier 
Walter R. Brown 
Forrest Adair 
J. J. Spalding 
E. B. Rosser 


1898 
Forrest Adair 
Walter R. Brown 
B. F. Walker 
C. L. Anderson 
E. B. Rosser 


1899 
Forrest Adair 
Walter R. Brown 
H. E. W. Palmer 
E. B. Rosser 
C. L. Anderson 


1900 
Forrest Adair 
Walter R. Brown 
H. E. W. Palmer 
E. B. Rosser 
Clifford L. Anderson 
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1901 
Forrest Adair 
Walter R. Brown 
E. B. Rosser 
H. E. W. Palmer 
Clifford L. Anderson 


1902 
E. B. Rosser 
Forrest Adair 
Walter R. Brown 
H. E. W. Palmer 
Clifford L. Anderson 


1903 
hy be Rosser 
H,. E. W. Palmer 
Clifford L. Anderson 
H. L. Culberson 
John B. Goodwin 


1904 
Ish, 15 WWW, IBibeaeie 
John B. Goodwin 
H. L. Culberson 
E. B. Rosser 
Clifford L. Anderson 


1905 
John B. Goodwin 
H. L. Culberson 
Clifford L. Anderson 
H. BE. W. Palmer 
E. B. Rosser 


1906 
H. L. Culberson 
Clifford L. Anderson 
H. E. W. Palmer 
E. B. Rosser 
E. V. Carter 


1907 
Clifford L. Anderson 
E. V. Carter 
H. E. W. Palmer 
E. B. Rosser 
Robert F. Maddox 


1908 
Clifford L. Anderson 
E. V. Carter 
H. E. W. Palmer 
E. B. Rosser 
Robert F. Maddox 


1909 
Ka VeuCarter 
S. B. Turman 
Clifford L. Anderson 
Forrest Adair 
H. E. W. Palmer 


1910 
S. B. Turman 
Forrest Adair 
Ey, V. Carter 
Clifford L. Anderson 
H. E. W. Palmer 


1911 
H. E. W. Palmer 
Clifford L. Anderson 
S; By Burman 
Shelby Smith 
Tull C. Waters 


1912 
Clifford L. Anderson 
T. C. Waters 
H. E. W. Palmer 
Shelby Smith 
S. B. Turman 


1913 
Shelby Smith 
S. B. Turman 
Clifford L. Anderson 
T. C. Waters 
W. Tom Winn 


1914 
T. C. Waters 
W. Tom Winn 
Clifford L. Anderson 
Shelby Smith 
S. B. Turman 


1915 
S. B. Turman 
T. J. Hightower 
J. Oscar Mills 
W. Tom Winn 
Wm. L. Gilbert 


1916 
W. Tom Winn 
T. J. Hightower 
J. Oscar Mills 
S. B. Turman 
Wm. L. Gilbert 


1917 
J. Oscar Mills 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
T. J. Hightower 
Wm. M. Poole 
Chas. G. Turner 


1918 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
J. Oscar Mills 
Chas. G. Turner 
Wm. M. Poole 
T. J. Hightower 


1919 
Wm. M. Poole 
J. Oscar Mills 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
Chas. G. Turner 


1920 
J. Oscar Mills 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
Wm. M. Poole 
Chas. G. Turner 
Paul S. Etheridge 


1921 
Paul S. Etheridge 
J. Oscar Mills 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
Chas. G. Turner 
Geo. M. Hope 


1922 
Geo. M. Hope 
J. Oscar Mills 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Chas. G. Turner 
Virlyn B. Moore 


1923 
Chas. G. Turner 
Edwin F. Johnson 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Geo. M. Hope 
Virlyn B. Moore 


1924 
Edwin F. Johnson 
Chas. G. Turner 
Geo. M. Hope 
Virlyn B. Moore 
Paul S. Etheridge 
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1925 
Edwin F. Johnson 
Chas. G. Turner 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Geo. M. Hope 
Virlyn B. Moore 


1926 
Edwin F. Johnson 
Geo. M. Hope 
Virlyn B. Moore 
Paul S. Etheridge 
I. N. Ragsdale 


1927 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Geo. M. Hope 
Chas. G. Turner 
Walter B. Stewart 
Edwin F. Johnson 


1928 
Walter B. Stewart 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Geo. M. Hope 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
Edwin F. Johnson 


1929 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Walter B. Stewart 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
Walter C. Hendrix 
Edw. H. Inman 


1930 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
Walter B. Stewart 
Edw. H. Inman 
Walter C. Hendrix 


1931 
Paul S. Etheridge 
Walter B. Stewart 
Walter C. Hendrix 
Wm. L. Gilbert 
Edw. H. Inman—deceased. 
Geo. F. Longino 


1934 
Geo. F. Longino 
Walter C. Hendrix 
W. L. Gilbert 
Paul S. Etheridge 
J. A. Ragsdale 
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CLERKS OF THE BOARD 


John Tyler Cooper served as clerk to the board from its organization 
until October 1st, 1896, at which time Anton L. Kontz was ‘elected as 
clerk and served until October 4th, 1899, when Henry M. Wood was 
elected and he has served continuously since that time. 


Srare SENATORS From FuLTON COUNTY 


Up to 1848 State Senators represented counties. From 1843 to 1853 
they represented districts of several counties. From 1853 to 1860 they 
represented counties again. After that they represented districts. 


Srate SENATORS From DEKALB County 


1823 James M. C. Montgomery 1833 Jesse F. Cleveland 
1824-25 Ext. Lochlan Johnson 1834 Jesse F. Cleveland 
1825 Lochlan Johnson 1835 Stephen Mays 

1826 Tully Choice 1836 Isaac N. Johnson 
1827 William Everett 1837 Jonathan B. Wilson 
1828 William Everett 1838 Jonathan B. Wilson 
1829 William Everett 1839 Jonathan B. Wilson 
1830 William Everett 1840 James Diamond 
18381 Jesse F. Cleveland 1841 James Diamond 
1832 Jesse F. Cleveland 1842 Charles Murphy 


1843 John Jones 
Statrgm SENATORS From 39TH District 


(Including Gwinnett and DeKalb counties ) 


1845 Charles Murphey 1850 Charles Murphey 
1847 James P. Simmons 1851 James P. Simmons 
1849 Charles Murphey 1852 James P. Simmons 


State SENATORS From DEKALB County 


1853 John Collier 1854 John Collier 
STATE SENATORS FRom FuLtTon County 

1855 James M. Calhoun 1858 Jared I. Whitaker 

1856 James M. Calhoun 1859 John Collier 

1857 James M. Calhoun 1860 John Collier 


STATE SENATORS From THE 357TH District 


(Including Clayton, Fulton and Henry counties) 


1861-62-62 Ext., Andrew Jasper eee 72 Adj. George Hillyer 
Hansell 873-74 George Hillyer 
1863-64 Ext. 64-65 Ext., Elihu 76-76 Evan P. Howell 


P. Watkins 


Sew nts 5 1877 Evan P. Howell 
1865-66 Bien FE. Johnson ; 


1868:Rxt. 69-70 Hxt, William T, | 9°10 19 Hvan K Howelll 
Winn aden nies 1880-81 Adj. Wilham J. Winn 


1870 Ext. James L. Dunning 1882-83 Ext. 83 Adj. S. B. Hoyt 
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1884-85 Adj. William Archelaus 1909-10 John M. Slaton 
Nees ee “a 1911-12 Ext. John M. Slaton 
OOO-O ( Jalon: e oseph JesSse ieee { 2 
Nieeteute 3-14 G. M. Hur 


1888-89 Adj. Frank P. 
1890-91 Adj. Robert Todd 
1892-93 Alexander S. Clay 


MS )absyaihsy Meet, INamly  Ms Mn, ARR 
Dobbs 
1917-19 Walter Pemberton An- 


Rice 


1894-95 Wilham H. Venable drews 


1896-97 A. C. Blalock 
1898-99 R. T. Nesbitt 
1900-01 Clark Howell 


1919-20 Ivan Allen 
1921-22 Frank Crawford Manson 
1923-23 HWxt. 24 Hrnest Marvin 


1902-03-04 Clark Howell Smith 


1905-06 A. C. Blalock 
LIOV=O8F 0S Mixte Iie ee 


1925-26 Ext. Walter C. Hendrix 
Dobbs 1927 Walter C. Hendrix 


MeMBrErRS OF THE Housn or REPRESENTATIVES From Futon County 


1859-60 

1861-62-63 Ext. 
1863-64 Ext. 64-65 
1865-66-66 Ext. 
1868 Ext. 69-70 Ext. 


1872 Adj. 
1873-74 
1875-76 
1877 
1878-79 Adj. 


1880-81 Adj. 
1882-83 Ext. 
1884-85 
1886-87 Adj. 
1888-89 Adj. 
1890-91 Adj. 
1892-93 
1894-95 


1896-97 Adj. 97 


1900-01 


John L. Norris 

John G. Westmoreland 

Jee Chrashier 

Je euthrachern Gears lets 

S. B. Love, William Ezzard 

Thomas W. J. Hill, Robert F. Maddox 

J. H. Gullatt, V. P. Sisson, E. M. Taliaferro 
(declared ineligible 1-25-70) 

Henry ©. Holcombe (January 28th.) 

kK. F. Hoge, John 8. Wilson, Henry Jackson (Re- 
signed ) 

Luther J. Glenn (July 17th.) 

Clark Howell, W. L. Calhoun, E. F. Hoge 

W. A. Wilson, E. F. Hoge, W. L. Calhoun 

John H. James, George T. Fry, Henry Hillyer 

W. H. Hulsey, Pryor L. Mynatt, E. J. Roach, 
M. D. 

Frank P. Rice, W. H. Patterson, Henry Hillyer 

Frank P. Rice, E. F. Hoge, W. H. Hulsey 

Adj. B. F. Abbott, W. D. Ellis, John Thomas 

Samuel Weill, Wellborn Bray, Clark Howell If 

Clark Howell II, William Hoyt Venable, Jas. 
F. O’Neal 

Clark Howell II, John B. Goodwin, Ed. W. 


Martin 

Edmund W. Martin, Porter King, Harvey John- 
son 

Evan P. Howell, Arnold Broyles, Charles I. 
Branan 


Thomas B. Felder, John M. Slaton, Clarence 
Knowles 

Porter King (died Oct. 24, 1901), John M. 
Slaton, Clinton C. Houston 
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1901 
1902-03-04 


1905-06 
1907-08 Ext. 
1909-10 
1911-12 Ext. 12 


1913-14 


1915-15-Ext. 16-17 


1917-18 


1919-20 
1921-22 


1923-23 Ext. 24 
1925 
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Thomas Eggleston 

John M. Slaton, Robert B. Blackburn, Clinton 
C. Houston 

John M. Slaton, Madison Bell, Robt. B. Black- 


burn 

John M. Slaton, Robert B. Blackburn, Madison 
Bell 

Geo. Brown, Henry A. Alexander, Walter Mc- 
Elreath 

Geo. Brown, Walter McElreath, Geo. Westmore- 
land 

Robt. B. Blackburn, John Y. Smith, R. O. 
Cochran 

Walter P. Andrews, S. R. Atkinson, Robt. B. 
Blackburn 

John C. White, M. D., John Y. Smith, Virlyn 
B. Moore 


W. C. Hendrix, John Y. Smith, Virlyn B. Moore 

Murphy M. Holloway, Virlyn B. Moore, Ernest 
G. Bentley 

John Y. Smith, Bessie Kempton, J. O. Wood 

Frank A. Hooper, Jr., Bessie Kempton, J. O. 


Wood 
FULTON COUNTY OFFICERS 
1854 
Jonas®.Ss/Smith2e=..68. 2a ee eS eee Sheriff 
Benjamin =) Bomar Clerk of Superior Court 
Columbus) My Paynes Clerk Inferior Court 
Joseph” Ha. M cad 2) eee Ordinary 
Wilevabicwoyn Sj, “gallstone Tax Receiver 
Hi ffod evan Wiis USyonb he oh ee Tax Collector 
Jameés* Bartlett ese. = ee eee eee Surveyor 
John: Kea Vian Wer see ee ee Coroner 
1855 
‘Rhomase5 a ant cl see ee Tax Collector 
Jamiese Cal dwell Raman aeen en een eee Tax Receiver 
1856 
ARuomase ts Derker sO 1a =a aa Sheriff 
Wirral, IRS, NGM ONG Clerk Superior Court 
Colum busi View ciy1) cae Clerk Inferior Court 
jamesin Cald.w cl lau eens enone Tax Receiver 
‘Phomas\s Bae) 21a el eee eee Tax Collector 
Moses: Holl Paeee? so eee ee eee Coroner 
Jatres@ Bart] ett) ean ae anna ees Surveyor 
OSC De Ele. ca‘ Sere eees een ee ae oe Ordinary 
1857 
Were (Caih Tax Receiver 


Arey 13, Weyl Tax Collector 
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1858 
Sys dey, SOG: 8s eae oe eee eee ee a ee _.. Sheriff 
Baha OMnalee Clerkisuperion Court 
DantelpPittmanas Clerk Inferior Court 
ABER SVAN Ce oe oe ee Coroner. 
Aw GOL CT cee 2 ve eee dato _..Tax Receiver 


Win Vl eC ee laxe Collector 
Gan ATT a Leen were ee ee ee es SULVEYOr 


1859 
Andre we la Collie nsession Tax Receiver 
WiAubheve SS Wyvern Tax Collector 
1860 
Wosephekic, Nica dS ea ee ee ee Ordinary 
Benjamin. hab Omar ee Clerk Superior Court 
Dantel@ePittmansee = ee Clerk Inferior Court 
ClementiCy Green = =. ee ee ee Sheriff 
AndrewslwCollierssse ies te wee Tax Receiver 
AMsveyoors. sgaewoyehi Surveyor 
Aléxandera RaW hites= = ee Coroner 
WV Centers ee ener ee ee, Tax Collector 
(Corekey lel, WieileveGe ee Treasurer 
1861 
Marke La RODertS se ee ee ee ee Treasurer 
Wirlilvarnie C ent erase remem eee Tax Receiver 
Ai ee Collie rae ee 5 Peet Sats ee. Tax Collector 
1862 
IWie ka Viena Dl ceases eee eee Clerk Superior Court 
Gae Vie Walkera ee ee Clerk Inferior Court 
She LOV Cree ee ee ee ee Sheriff 
Ase mV [ii tes meee ee ee Pe Meek ae ee Coroner 
eA eS CTT CO yee ee eee eae eee Surveyor 
Deer Mer SUIS Onl eee nee nee ee Treasurer 
Wii AL Vehtrolepny = ee Tax Receiver & Collector 
Fee He Viang hare eee een ee Se ee Ordinary 
1864 
Rage Hee Vian tana ee ee ee eee Ordinary 
D Ness hs BEG 8 of XS ce st en se erie ee net Sheriff 
Wee Ree Venable. se eee Clerk Superior Court 
A VWVine LF OVC) O Veer eee Clerk Inferior Court 
Peele Vier eee ee eer ee ee et Ss Tax Receiver 
Eee eLudS On peer ee ae eee Tax Collector 
ee SAV hita kere eae eae es eee ee Surveyor 
De Pe Her SUS 0 ree ee ee Treasurer 
Danteleebittman hee eee Ordinary 
Vise see Ghia tn cl tee oe ee ee eee Coroner 
1866 
BenjaewWaswillitord:3=— = = = Sheriff 


Wise enablexs =e Fas Clerk Superior Court 
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li, We Wileneverooyes i <-S ee Clerk Inferior Court 
Samuel Grub bane nia COCehVen 
Vovers, 14 Ib, NWA Ls Lax Collector 
Willian kil Cees ee ee nC OLONETE 
IDFeWay, AB, AER opal a Treasurer 
Mee Fat welll ee eee ee ee ee Tax Collector 
1868 
Dan Pittnan === ae eee Ordinary 
WR Vierabl ec Clerk Superior Court 
JasmMOl Harriss oe eee Se Sheriin 
Sane seG hub bane ee ee ee Tax Receiver 
a MiesElansell nee eee eee Tax Collector 
Ce Me Day 11 Ce ere ee Treasurer 
Bash sal ie p Onl seek Bee ee ee oe Surveyor 
AI AUS toe GUoe ee ee ee oe ee Coroner 
1871 
Daniel Qe Pit tina rl see eee ee ee ee Ordinary 
TROD Harris 2 ee a ee Sheriff 
Miifo 18, Wise vey Clerk Superior Court 
AVGs Gricti === eee Receiver of Tax Returns 
SAR? Hoyle se eee ee Tax Collector 
WA Se Ei ar i ee er ee Surveyor 
Ce Mi Pay nce eee a ee Ne Treasurer 
Willian a} Kite cater ee ee Se ee Coroner 
1873 
Dantelw Pittman cameo se eee ee eee ee eee Ordinary 
NMG AR MWAGITGNSNIG Clerk Superior Court 
Aw Vier erkerson s,s ee eee ee Sheriff 
AS Ge Grice ree peer poe Receiver of Tax Returns 
Soe Rae Hl Oy lez meee nee eee ec ee ce Tax Collector 
CaMse Paynes eee en eee eee Treasurer 
Be abice Weal Kens ee ear) ee eee re ee eee Surveyor 
Wealliarriey K 1] eee ee eee ee ee Coroner 
Jas) Collins = Clerk Superior Court 
1875 
Wee, IDs. (ollhene Clerk Superior Court 
Wak, WY, Deere eresvoya) a NE 
Ae Gop Girl Chee eee ee aS ReGeLVier 
Wie Some WV. al kere ee eee ee Tax Collector 
Columbus M. Payne... SSS 
Benya hime allc Gras eee ee ee ee Surveyor 
VV UL esa Kr le eee ee EES OT OTe 1: 
1877 
Dan ve Qe Gt rat eee eae ene ae Ordinary 
JE, 1D), (oilman — oe Clerk Superior Court 
AMS Ms Perkerson See eer ere ee Sheriff 
WwAiliteren iprebael. Receiver of Tax Returns 
Sani? Rit oy lea 2 ee Tax Collector 


EAT AE, Lk, oa as be ae ee Treasurer 
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Bie Hen Vial ke eee ee : Surveyor 
William Kile _ — eee eee OOTONEL 
Daniel Pittman Oe ee Ordinary 
1879 
William Ezzard _...Receiver of Tax Returns 
Ms, Meas Ap OSCE Rio Clerk Superior Court 
De Re Oy Cymer eee oe Bey eee» Tax Collector 
OA Vine Pa yi conan marr ener Bee Treasurer 
B. F. Walker __ _.. Surveyor 
VV cae Crean) 1 ak Gime seen eel ee ee ee, Coroner 
VV ieee ASG VIS Oren Ree Be, ca ert ee Sheriff 
1880 
Nils Nal OIE Satoh a eo ee Tax Collector 
1881 
Wie oe Cal oui eet eee ee ee ay Ordinary 
(eimecimey Isle WSyeehayeg Clerk Superior Court 
AS Viner kere Ol ames ewan 2 ek eee er 3 Sheriff 
Jie OSM arr see ae eee Receiver Tax Returns 
PONS LOVER Wey 0 Pe 2 le De ee Tax Collector 
GAVE Payn@s str 8 tee ee ee ee Treasurer 
iB AH Wal ke rere ee eS Surveyor 
Lym ABET) D115 1) eee nee sake een es eee eters an? Coroner 
1883 
CVV Ee SLL OD o eee eee ee Clerk Superior Court 
ACE VisePerkerso tte en Se ee ae eee Sheriff 
iO Sell artis ee eee Receiver Tax Returns 
VWiseVWVioe Clay tony esces nurs weed eee ees Tax Collector 
CRIV ABR ayne eae ee ee, ee Treasurer 
Boe baie kere: eee ee ee Surveyor 
Beas Ae ell by ee ee se Coroner 
1885 
Wire lee Cal hy orn ean tae a eo ee Ordinary 
CAP Lite Str Ong eee ee a eee Clerk Superior Court 
feats a Fy tn) lS eee as dae een ee Re Sheriff 
Wit Wem Clay tor) sees. see eee ee Tax Collector 
Jie Ob arrisie ese ee Receiver Tax Returns 
(Ge Il, IRA Se Le et See Pee Te ASUGet 
WHS arend on m= eee = eee Surveyor 
RagO Haynes = = ee Se ae Coroner 
WimseAcs Pow ella ee Tax Collector 
ashen View Vil tS OTe Tax Collector 
1887 
CARESS (to 1c eee eee Clerk Superior Court 
eee ee homas sees ee eS Sheriff 
ee OPEL AT ris ents oe Receiver Tax Returns 
ee Vie Wis or eee ee Tax Collector 
CORE Payneee eee 2 ee ee Treasurer 
Wee Sombarend on Sees eee a eee Surveyor 
RAB AMEE ay ne sete ee ee ee Coroner 
A. A. Manning, Coroner after death of Mr. Haynes 
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1889 
Wie Loe Calhoune = eee eee ee Ordinary 
GSH lane Clerk Superior Court 
Le: PP). vlhomas = 222 eae ee eee (ts Sheriff 
Johng He) oy di ==220e ee ae ee Tax Receiver 
Av. Ps, Stewarts 22 oe Tax Collector 
W.tS) fLareénd one en re ee eee Surveyor 
DciGa pAVary ste Se ee eee eee eee Coroner 
CO Mie, Paynes es ee eee Treasurer 
1891 
GauFeeeT Urner 262 ee eee Clerk 
JaeWie. MiOrro was 2 a ee eee Sheriff 
hosaViaeAnm Stead Receiver Tax Returns 
AAP SLO Wal t tacenee poene ce ee ee Tax Collector 
Cha Me Pay tice ee Se ee ae Treasurer 
We Wee Grit iin 22 te eee ee Surveyor 
Batt] Davis is eran ef ee eae Coroner 
1893 
WS LE Callie vii ee Ske ee Ordinary 
GP He lanner 2S =... kee ee ee Clerk 
Joe Joe Barnes ee ae See ee es Sheriff 
‘(Dee Vie Armistead. ee eee ee Receiver 
As Py Stewart seaee 2. as he ee Collector 
CasMA Pay ness. eee Pea 2 eee Treasurer 
Wie Wi RGrittin® st eee ee Se ee ne Surveyor 
Ja M.gcP ad en 22 es. er ee en eee Coroner 
1895 
GSH Danner 2 oe Clerk 
Jit] Barnes ee cee ee ee i Sheriff 
TAMe@ Armistead... Se eee Receiver 
ASOP AS te war tise eo ee eee Collector 
Cis Payne ae ee ee ne eres Treasurer 
Wee Vicgt GCUEt iii ee ee es Surveyor 
J an Vinge Pad enim. Se eee ee ee Coroner 
1896 
WHaiHulseys.3 2) ee ae ae ee Ordinary 
GAS Pannert see ee Clerk Superior Court 
Jae WiewN elins 2222 ee Sheriff 
AD. Wile, (Np peeniGeNel Receiver Tax Returns 
AS PSte watt. 2 ee ee ee Tax Collector 
CaM Raynes. 2a Treasurer 
WH WeLGiiftin ce. ee ee Surveyor 
Ji R4Stamps 2. ee ee Coroner 
1898 
GSHiagann ere ee Clerk Superior Court 
Joe WorNelins 2252 = ee ee eee Sheriff 
(ie Mier A TS tea =e ee Receiver Tax Returns 
Ave PaiStewar toate eee ee Tax Collector 
Cot Mae Paynes 2o 5 a ee Treasurer 
GacSni Roberti s5: 5 Se ee ee ees Surveyor 


JmRoStampse! 2 a ee _ Coroner 
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1900 
Jno. R. Wilkinson. pS ee Ee Ordinary 
Arnold Broyles....._.___.____...__.._Clerk Superior Court 
by Ae VWViewsN Gl tr Stee se ee SHeriet 


eee Armistead. Reece e: Tax Returns 
Ace Dee Ste want sae ee ee Tax Collector 


CORN SEP ayn Gree a ee ee fe Boe Treasurer 
Cee Sh eRObperta eS ee Fe ee ee | Surveyor 
PaaS SS Catia DS eee eee ee ee ae ee ee Coroner 
1902 
Arnold Broyles2. Clerk Superior Court 
se VV tee Nic lin S aieereeatne ee Fe Sheriff 
mise At nnistedd ss es Receiver Tax Returns 
ACRE BO te Wal (eee 2 ee 2 Se ee Tax Collector 
Cen Vice Pa yn ese eer Ba et Be Treasurer 
CAR SEARO DEL bretece et eee ei ew oe eer Surveyor 
Re RAS talnpSaeea see. Ae eee a ee Coroner 
1904 
IIfreXos, Ake AU eho yoy ole ee ee ee ee Ordinary 
Arnolds 5 to yes amen ene Clerk Superior Court 
ohne Wea ellin Smee ee ee ee Sheriff 
chee View AtInIS tea Cl mamunen an weeennenee Receiver Tax Returns 
Ae De CCW Ale mete ks ne Pee ee Tax Collector 
Cre LS Daye eee ee Treasurer 
CRS se ROD erte ee Rs ee eee Surveyor 
Wilig Wilfa Aiexevnayovopey suena: Mateoee Jami Ad Coroner 
1906 
AT noldmo ro yles === Clerk Superior Court 
Toh AW ee clings Ae eee ee ee Sheriff 
ee Vie A TIN StGa CG aeeee eee Receiver Tax Returns 
AC SOC Walt eee ee Tax Collector 
Fla peleee CUlbErSO ne Treasurer 
Gere ea OD er Carer aseee ee er ee Surveyor 
W. W. Thompson. ner 5 a Coroner 
1908 
Hioletay USS AUYBNN Sho eyoy sk oe ee Ordinary 
Arnoldm@ bt Oy es aes Clerk Superior Court 
(CRB Wie Mia ni erry ees ere, | ee Sheriff 
an VinwAr mist ea Gieeemee eee Receiver Tax Returns 
AMEDe Stewart. ee eee Tax Collector 
Hagia Culberson aes. oo. .8 2... ae Treasurer 
CAS ae Roberts ee es Surveyor 
Pate One N10 0 as eee oe er On 2 ae Coroner 
1910 
ArnoldeS toy les === Clerk Superior Court 
CoAW Van pin se ee ee Sheriff 
‘ae Mee Airis (ead eaeemerrecmeme nen, Receiver Tax Returns 
MSP Stewart = en | ae Tax Collector 
Hee Culbersonees ==. = ae Treasurer 
CaeS Se Rober the eA ee Surveyor 


Paul D onchoos eee ee Coroner 
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1912 
Jee Re Wilkins 0 np es eee Ordinary 
/Ngaavolliel leirogilej. Clerk Superior Court 
CeeWs. Mansum 2 ee eee Sheriff 
en View At Sted =a Receiver Tax Returns 
AMPSStewart= ee ee ee eee Tax Collector 
Ha Ss Culbersone. =. sea eee eee Treasurer 
Paul @Donehoo a eee Coroner 
1914 
Arnold 1.0 yess Clerk Superior Court 
CW 2 Mangum: 2!) ae eee Sheriff 
TaeiViae Armistead anaes Receiver Tax Returns 
Ate PA Stewart St eee ei ee Tax Collector 
Hee Ee Culberson ae ee eee Treasurer 
Coro PO RODE tis ee eee Surveyor 
Paul? -Doneho ome fee ee eee Coroner 
Thos*.H.« Jetiries 2a ae Ordinary 
1916 
hos Ha Jet tri e's eee ee eee ee Ordinary 
(AtnotdieS.0,y, cS Clerk Superior Court 
U0 Wir Ve ee ae ee eo ee Sheriff 
en Mee Armisteadie seen aus Receiver Tax Returns 
itieiaan Ishi Tax Collector 
eto ee Culbers 0 nteeee an vaeekn ee eer Treasurer 
GSRES ee ERO bb er eae ree ree Surveyor 
Paul 3D One © 0 eee eae eee oe meer ee eee eee Coroner 
1919 
ele Zach ry ao ee ete eee Se Surveyor 
1920 
SBeORY el; [feign _Ordinary 
Prrgoveliel ISieosAES ies Cperer Court 
A 4 Bio 2 ah eee eee) hE ee ae ayes SS Sheriff 
ADS IMI. ANereavigqueniel Receiver Tax Returns 
VV S ae ER 1 C1217 S © 1 ee Tax Collector 
Fee Cul bers 1 ane CASTTLET: 
Ja eee Zachry 2 a ae ee eens _ Surveyor 
Baul ae Doneho c= == _Coroner 
1922 
Wm. H. Abbott _ Receiver Tax Returns 
1924 
AMevory, isl, Ife _ Ordinary 
hosaiGa Miller eee eee Bice Gnecion Court 
Me Uo TON = _ Sheriff 
With Abbott... ee eee ees Tax Receiver 
NV Ene OMe CLG SO an Tax Collector 
Wleweeree (Cl, (Cwilingayen. Treasurer 
CAS Robert. Sees eer eee Surveyor 
Paul Donehoo =... Pal ae Oya a ee ee Coroner 
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1929 
Thos. H. Jeffries Ordinary 
Thos. C. Miller Clerk Superior Court (died 3-15-30) 
J. W. Simmons. oe Clerk Superior Court 
Vis Ue oie : : Sheriff 
ID 1d, [foleveiyonab ee Tax Receiver 
Wire Senki Ghandsonmsns: Tax Collector 
Mrs. Abbott McNeil. Treasurer 
Eugene W. Robert ee Surgeon 
PAD ON Ch OO =n . Coroner 


FULTON S NEW TERRITORY 
Historic RosSwELL, CAMPBELL AND Minron GaAavrm ATLANTA 
LEADING Mpen—Now UNitep 1x Ont County 


Campbell and Milton counties have given Fulton some of the 
Builders of Atlanta and naturally they wished to be taken 1 
family. With Roswell District of Cobb County, by vote of the 
they came into Fulton in 1932 and it is worth while to: know sor 
more of them. It will interest you to read the articles which foll« 


HISTORIC ROSWELL 


~2 
rad 


MANY 


Master 
nto the 
people, 
nething 


Wes 


WHERE THE MotTHER oF THEODORE ROOSEVELT WAS A BRIDE 


Roswell, one of the historic towns of Georgia, was founded by 


= 


Roswell 


King, a native of New England, who lved at Darien before he came 
to the site of Roswell, founded the town which bears his name, and 


made it his home. Appreciating the value of water power 


on the 


Chattahoochee at that point he established the cotton and woolen mill 


and operated it for years. 
With him came a number of people from the Georgia co: 


ist who 


sought the cooler climate of Roswell. Among them was Major James 8. 


Bulloch, a grandson of Archibald Bulloch, who was President 
Executive Council of Georgia in Revolutionary times. Major 


of the 
Bulloch 


married Martha Stewart, a daughter of General Daniel Stewart of the 


Revolution, who was then the widow of John Elliott. To 
Bulloch and his wife a daughter was born and named Martha anc 
as Mittie. She spent her childhood, girlhood and young won 
at Bulloch Hall, the mansion her father had built at Roswell ar 


Major 
known 
vanhood 
d there 


she was married to Theodore Roosevelt, Sr. ‘She was the mother of a 


ereat President of the United States, who visited Roswell and 
cestral home of his mother in 1905, when he was Chief Exec 


the an- 


utive of 


the nation. The attendants at the wedding of Mittie Bulloch to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Sr., were: Julia Hand, Margaret Cooper Stiles, Anna 


Bulloch and Evelyn King, bridesmaids. The groomsmen were: ( 


‘orneille 


Roosevelt, Thomas King, Ralph King and Stewart Elliott. One of the 


Bullock 


Hall 


with 
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Mittie Bullock as a bride, mother of Theodore Roosevelt and her 
husband, Theodore Roosevelt, Sr. 
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bridesmaids, Evelyn King, who married William HE. Baker, spent her 
long life at Roswell, living in a stately mansion, known as Barrington 
Hall. There she received President Roosevelt in October, 1905. Nearby 
was the residence of General Andrew J. Hansell, a gentleman of the 
old school and for some time President of the Roswell Mills. 

Roswell was the home of a number of distinguished men, among them 
Admiral James Dunwoody Bulloch and Captain Irvine Bulloch, uncles 
of President Roosevelt. Irvine was an officer of the Confederate ship 
Alabama and fired its last shot. 

Dr. Nathaniel Pratt was for years pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Roswell, where Mittie Bulloch was married to Theodore Roosevelt, 
and performed the ceremony assisted by Rev. James Dunwoody. 

Dr. Francis R. Goulding, the Presbyterian minister who wrote “The 
Young Marooners,” ‘“Marooners’ Island’ and other books, settled at 
Roswell late in life and was buried there. He was born in Liberty 
County in 1810 and preached at Greensboro, Waynesboro, Darien and 
other places. His young Marooners was printed in several languages 
and went through many editions. 

After a ministry of 48 years he settled at Roswell and died there 
in 1881. 


CAMPBELL COUNTY 


Ricu In History—ContTrisutep LEADING MEen to ATLANTA 


This sketch was written by Mr. James Walter Mason, 
a native of Campbell County. 


Campbell County was laid out in 1828 and composed portions of the 
lands ceded by the Creek Indians under the treaty made at Indian 
Spring in 1821, heretofore described in this book, but also the more 
important treaty made with the Creeks at the same place in 1825. The 
latter treaty was made by Col. Duncan G. Campbell and James Meri- 
wether, commissioners for the United States, a General William Me- 
Intosh and other chiefs, principally of the Lower Creeks. The upper 
Creeks were bitterly opposed to this cession, although the lands they 
occupied lay in Alabama, and as a consequence of “their animosity a 
party of the Upper Creeks murdered McIntosh at his residence on the 
Chattahoochee, on April 29, 1825. The validity of this treaty was 
questioned by President Adams and a prolonged and bitter controversy 
ensued between the President and Governor George M. Troup. So 
strong did the feeling run that an armed conflict betw een the military 
forces of Georgia and the United States was imminent and only nar- 
rowly averted. The President made a new treaty with the Creeks at 
Washington in 1826, confirming the Indian Spring cession of the pre- 
vious year. 

When Fayette and Henry counties were surveyed in 1821, it de- 
veloped that the survey gave Fayette only three or four small fractional 
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land districts, with the result that in organizing these original counties 
the Legislature transferred the thirteenth, fourteenth and seventeenth 
districts of the Henry county survey to Fayette. The treaty line of 1821 
runs northward through Fairburn and at its northern end near the 
Chattahoochee river makes an irregular curve, as that treaty required 
the line to be located at least one mile from the Indian town of Buzzard’s 
Roost on the Chattahoochee. 

In May, 1825, the Legislature provided for the survey of the cession 
of that year and it was “the effort of the Georgia surveyors to make 
this survey of these lands to which the Creeks hag. not quit actual posses- 
sion which almost precipitated the armed conflict between the State and 
Federal forces. The Act providing for the survey undertook to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Georgia Courts over these lands, the fourth 
section between Fayette and Chattahoochee being annexed to that 
county and the fifth section between Chattahoochee and the Alabama 
line being annexed to Pike. 

In 1826 the Legislature organized this last survey into counties, 
the fourth section east of the Chattahoochee becoming Coweta County 
and the fifth section west of that river, Carroll aes The northern 
ends of these counties were thin narrow strips far removed from the 
main portions of these counties. The lands settled up rapidly and a new 
county was immediately desirable. Accordingly, on December 20, 1828, 
the Legislature created a new county, composed of parts of all of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth districts of Coweta, part of the ninth district 
of Fayette, and part of the fourteenth district of Fayette which had been 
transferred to DeKalb. It also included part of Carroll west of the 
river, to which was added a strip of Cherokee after that cession. 

The hew county was named Campbell in memory of Col. Duncan 
G. Campbell, one of the commissioners negotiating the Indian Spring 
treaty. He was a prominent citizen of east Georgia, a pioneer advocate of 
female education, a trustee of Franklin College and the candidate of 
the Clark party for Governor at the time of his death, shortly before 
this Act was passed. It is interesting to note that Col. Campbell was 
the father of Judge John A. Campbell of the United States Supreme 
Court, who resigned from that bench to throw his lot with the Con- 
federacy, and was later along with Alex. Stephens a commissioner of 
the Confederate States at the famous Hampton Roads conference with 
President Lincoln. 

The Act provided that the first election and courts be held at the 
house of John F. Beavers and that James Black, Jesse Harris, Robert 
O. Beavers, Thomas Moore and Littlebury Watts were appoited com- 
missioners to superintend the elections and organize the county. The 
town of Campbellton immediately sprang into existence on the east 
bank of the Chattahoochee river near the middle of the new county and 
around the home of John F. Beavers. The county-site was made perma- 
nent at Campbellton by act approved December 3, 1829. By this act 
Gilbert Coffee, Samuel Keller, Thomas Smith, Andrew Clark and 
John W. Anthony were appointed commissioners for the town of 
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Campbellton. This thus became the first town incorporated within the 
present limits of Fulton county. 

By Act approved December 22, 1829, Francis Irvin, Thomas Morell, 
Gilbert C. Coffee, James Grisham, Thomas McKay, Martin Kolb and 
Middleton Hill were appointed trustees for Campbellton Academy. This 
academy was the first school for the higher grades in this territory 
and had a prosperous existence until the Civil War. 

Campbell was placed in the Chattahoochee judicial circuit. Honor- 
able Walter T. Colquitt, Judge of this cireuit, bought a large plantation 
on the river just below Campbellton and became one of the first settlers 
of the county. He held the first session of Campbell Superior Court on 
the third Monday in April, 1829, John F. Beavers being the first clerk 
of this court. 

At this term of the court the Grand Jurors were: Tarlton Sheats, 
Foreman; Jeremiah Sampler, J. D. Crumpton, Stephen Baggett, Henry 
C. Bird, John Turner, Reuben Dawson, Caleb Fields, George Harris, 
Jr., Middleton W. Antony, Thomas Hill, Jacob Crow, James West, 
Elijah Dorsett, John Wise, James Gresham, Jacob Hogue, John Dor- 
sett, Isaac Gray, Daniel Hull, Shadrach Green, Daniel D. Smith and 
Moses W. Benson. 

At the first regular election the minutes of State Executive Depart- 
ment show that the following officers were elected and commissioned on 
January 29, 1830: Nathamiel Nickolson, Sheriff; Littlebury Watts, 
Clerk Superior Court; Gambrel White, Clerk Inferior Court; Shadrach 
Greene, Surveyor; Isaac Calhoun, Coroner. 

The first judges of the Inferior Court were John A. Hopkins, 
Simeon Kemp, Francis Irvin, John Ramey and Isaac Howell. Martin 
D, Rogers and Wiliam M. Butt became judges of this court in 1830. 
Judge Butt later moved to Atlanta and was long an honored citizen and 
was at one time Mayor of this city. 

Reuben C. Beavers became Clerk of the Inferior Court in January, 
1841. He held this office until the Court of Ordinary was established 
in 1850 and thereafter was Ordinary of the County until his death in 
April, 1898. After one term, Judge W. S. MchLarin became Ordinary 
and held the office until Campbell was merged with Fulton, after which 
he was in the Court of Ordinary of Fulton County until his death in 
1934. The remarkable record that two men, Judges Beavers and Mc- 
Larin, with a short interval, were in charge of the probate courts of this 
county for more than ninety-three years, is perhaps unapproached in the 
annals of America. 

The county settled rapidly. The first to come and locate here were 
Georgians from the older counties who drew prizes in the land lotteries 
or bought from their neighbors who did. Large planters with their 
slaves opened plantations on the river and large streams. The next 
influx of settlers came from the Piedmont Carolinas and especially 
Spartanburg district. The population in 1830 was 3,323; ay als¥2e5). 
4.705 whites and 1,051 blacks; in 1850, 5,723 whites, 1,510 blacks; 
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in 1859, 6,624 whites, 2,005 blacks. At no time was the slave population 
more than one third of the white. 

The county was represented in the State Senate by James Black, 
1829-31; Cheadle Cochran, 1832-39; Wesley Camp, 1840-42; Littlebury 
Watts, 1843; William Bell, 1845; Wesley Camp, 1847; John Jones, 
1849-50; Robert O. Beavers, 1851-52; Littlebury Watts, 1853-54; John 
Carlton, 1855-56; Thomas Bullard, 1857-58; S. L. Tatum, 1859-60. 
Thereafter Campbell was in the 36th Senatorial District. Under the 
rotation system Campbell citizens were Senators, as follows: W. C. 
Smith, 1868-72; James M. Wilson, 1880-81; Levi Ballard, 1888-89; 
J. F. Golightly, 1896-97; C. S. Reid, 1905-06; W. T. Roberts and 
J. 'T. Longino, 1913-14; R. O. Tarpley, 1921-22; D. B. Bullard, 1927-28. 

Under the old militia organization of the state, Campbell County 
furnished the 73rd Regiment of Georgia Militia. Its Colonels were 
George D. Rice, 1830-32; Parker M. Rice, 1832-33; Thomas A. Latham, 
1833-37; Edmund B. Thompson, 1837-40; Armstead Bomar, 1840-42; 
Benjamin Camp, 1842-49; Robert J. Tuggle, 1849-52; Rawley White, 
1852. 

Campbellton grew steadily and bade fair to become an important 
riverport so long as the improvement of the rivers was considered the 
most feasible means of transportation. General Alfred Austell, from 
South Carolina, was a merchant here, as well as the owner of a large 
plantation. John Silvey had his first store at Campbellton before he 
became a great merchant in Atlanta. 

At one time the town claimed a population of 1,200, had many 
large brick buildings and many handsome residences. Rev. George 
White in his “Statistics” says: “It has a very large court house, built of 
brick, far too large for the county.” 

Before the Civil War the political parties in Campbell were fairly 
evenly balanced. The county usually went Democratic, although there 
was a large Whig element. The slaveholders were always in a minority, 
but in the hotly contested election for delegates to the secession con- 
vention of 1861, the candidates favoring immediate secession, J. M. 
Cantrell and Dr. T. C. Glover, were successful and cast their ballots 
with the majority in the test vote for immediate secession, which was 
carried, yeas 166, nays 130. Nearly every man of mature age enlisted 
and the county was represented in many regiments. When the first 
call for troops was made, Dr. Thomas C. Glover organized “The Camp- 
bellton Blues,” which became Company A, 21st Regiment of Georgia 
Volunteers. Dr. Glover became Lieutenant-Colonel of this regiment and 
was killed in battle at Winchester, Virginia, September 19, 1864. Cap- 
tains Wilham M. Butt (junior) and Allen C. Watkins, of this Company, 
lost their lives in battle. 

Only thirty of the two hundred men who went out in this company 
returned and took up the task of rebuilding their devastated homes and 
county. In July, 1867, Mrs. Elizabeth Camp Glover, widow of Col. 
Glover, called the survivors to meet in Campbellton to recount their 
experiences and to tell mothers, wives and children of those left behind 
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in Virginia, how their loved ones had fallen. To many this was the 
first accurate knowledge they had. Col. Tom Latham was the orator of 
the day, a basket dinner was spread and many pathetic stories as well 
as amusing reminiscences of the War were told. This was the inception 
of the annual reunion of Confederate veterans and from this gathering 
grew the immense reunions of later days. 

In the old cemetery at Campbellton there is a monument to Cadet 
Henry A. Latham, who died while a student at West Point, in 1852. He 
was a son of Col. Thomas A. Latham, one of the original settlers of the 
county. With his remains came an escort from the military academy of 
which his classmate, Cadet James B. McPherson, was a member. Twelve 
years later the same young man again came to the banks of the Chatta- 
hoochee. He was now a Major- General commanding a Federal army, 
destined to lay down his life in the Battle of Atlanta. 

While no great battle was fought in Campbell, the lower divisions 
of General Sherman’s invading army completely overran the county, 
and for many years the iron rails twisted around the oaks were a grim 
reminder of the destruction of the West Point Railroad and the breast- 
works are still visible throughout the county. 

After the surrender of Atlanta, General Hood encamped at Pal- 
metto to rest and reorganize his shattered troops. It was here that 
President Jefferson Davis met General Hood to plan the next campaign. 
Here President Davis made an address to encourage the army. Trenches 
which are still visible were built from Palmetto almost to the Chatta- 
hoochee to protect the Confederates from an expected attack from Gen- 
eral Sherman that never came. Here began probably the strangest 
spectacle in all military history. From close contact General Sherman 
with his legions started on his march to Savannah and the sea, while 
General Hood with his army moved northwestward to meet ultimate 
disaster at Nashville and Franklin in the ill-starred Tennessee cam- 
paign planned at the Palmetto conference. 

The Atlanta and West Point Railroad had been built through the 
eastern edge of the county in 1850. It followed the old Montgomery 
stage coach route, which in turn followed the great Coweta Indian trail 
on. the watershed between the Flint and Chattahoochee. Since the rail- 
roads and not the rivers were to determine the course of population, 
Fairburn and Palmetto, after getting starts before the war, grew rapidly 
after the conflict ended. In 1870 the county line was moved eastward to 
include the rest of the 9th district and part of the 13th district of 
Fayette county. In this year the county-site was moved to Fairburn 
and many of the buildings in old Campbellton were torn down and re- 
erected in Fairburn. Campbellton’s doom was sealed and in a few 
years it had taken its place among “The Dead Towns of Georgia.” 

At the same time the Georgia Pacific Railroad was projected and 
built on the ridge along the western side of the county and in the same 
year all of Campbell’s territory west of the Chattahoochee was cut off 
to form Douglas County. 
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A number of Atlanta’s leading men and Master Builders came from 
Campbell County, among whom were: 

General Alfred Austell, General of Militia in Fulton before the War 
Between the States, who organized the Atlanta National Bank in 1865; 
Marion (. Kiser, John F. Kiser, John Silvey, Judge Harry Reid, Charles 
S. Reid, Judge L. 8S. Roan, Luther Z. Rosser, James Walter Mason, 
N. H. Ballard, State Superintendent of Schools, M. D. Collins, State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

According to White there was considerable industry in the county 
in 1848, including a five-story factory on Sweetwater Creek, with 6,000 
spindles and ninety looms, owned by Governor McDonald and Colonel 
Rogers. 

The population of the county in 1930 was 9,903 and the registered 
vote 1,240. The tax value of property in 1930, $2,900,819. The bonded 
debt January 1, 1931 was $171,000 for roads and bridges, $45,000 for 
Fairburn School District, $6,000 for Union City and Fairburn $15,000; 
total for the county, $237,000. 


MILTON, MOTHER OF MIGHTY MEN 
LEADS THE STATE IN FARMING METHODS 


Milton County was created by the Act of December 18, 1857, by 
taking parts of Cherokee, Forsyth and Cobb counties. The population 
in 1930 was 6,730, white 6,297, negro 433, and the registered yote 1,900. 
The taxable wealth was $1,208,379. 

Milton County was named for John Milton, Georgia’s first Secretary 
of State, who saved the official records of the State when Georgia was 
occupied by the British in the Revolutionary War. He took the records 
first to Charleston, then to New Bern, N. C., and afterward to Mary- 
land where they remained until the end of the war. He was a lieutenant 
at the battle of King’s Mountain. When Fort Howe surrendered he was 
a prisoner and was confined for nine months in the old Spanish Fort at 
St. Augustine, Fla. At the recapture of Savannah he was present as a 
heutenant-colonel. 

Colonel Milton was three times elected Secretary of State for Georgia 
and at the first election for a President of the United States he received 
several complimentary votes. He died on his plantation near Louisville, 
Ga. Some of his descendants were General Homer V. Milton, an officer 
in the War of 1812, Governor John Milton of Florida, General William 
H. Milton of the Confederate Army and Mrs. William Y. Atkinson, wife 
of a Governor of Georgia, who was Colonel Milton’s great-great grand- 
daughter, 

First JUDGES OF THE INFERIOR CouRT 

The first Judges of the Inferior Court of Milton County, com- 
missioned March 10, 1858, were: , 

Isham Teasley John William Nesbit 

Caleb Gillespie Thomas W. Mayfield 

Alexander MeMakin 
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The first county officers commissioned March 10, 1858, were: 
Oliver P. Skelton, Ordinary, 

Joseph W. Johnston, Clerk Superior Court. 

John L. Moore, Clerk Inferior Court. 

James C. Mitchell, Sheriff. 

Barnabas B. Johnston, Tax Receiver, 

John Kk. C. Shirley, Tax Collector. 


EARLY SETTLERS 


The early settlers of Milton County included William Rogers and 
Johnson Rogers, Wm. P. Maxwell, David R. Morris, James Thomason, 
Givens White Arnold, Clark Howell, the father of Captain Evan P. 
Howell, of Atlanta, Jackson Graham and J. ©. Street. Jackson Graham 
and J. C. Street represented Milton County in the Secession Convention 
held at Milledgeville in 1861. Walter L. Bell, a grandson of William 
Rogers, who signed the Cherokee Treaty at New Echota in Gordon 
County in 1835, has represented Milton for some years in the State 
Legislature. 

ANCESTORS OF WILL ROGERS 


In an article by Franklin Pierce Gilstrap, published in the Magazine 
Section of the Atlanta Journal, on October 4, 1934, Colonel Walter L. 
Bell, a life-long resident of Milton County is interviewed concerning the 
Rogers family of Milton, originally Forsyth, from which Will Rogers, 
the cowboy humorist, is descended. 

Colonel Bell says that William Rogers, his own grandfather and a 
cousin of Will Rogers, was one of the signers in behalf of the Cherokee 
Indians of the Treaty of 1835, at New Echota in Gordon County, by 
which the lands of the Cherokees in Georgia were ceded to the United 
States for the benefit of Georgia. 

He said that Will Rogers’ grandfather came to Milton, then Forsyth 
County, while the Indians were still there, and married a beautiful 
Indian girl. Though a white man, he went with the Indians to the Indian 
Territory and there his son, Clem Van Rogers, the father of Will 
Rogers, became a leading citizen of Claremore. He helped to draw up 
the Constitution of Oklahoma and the county of Rogers, which includes 
Claremore, was named for him. John Rogers whose home still stands in 
Milton, twenty-five miles from Atlanta, was the great grandfather of 
Colonel Walter L. Bell. 

A Rici FarmMine County 


Milton is a rich farming county and agriculture is its chief industry. 
Three of its farmers have won reputations as developers of fine varieties 
of cotton. 

John B. Broadwell, by long experimentation developed a very prolific 
variety. known as Broadwell’s big boll cotton, of which he succeeded in 
producing the phenomenal crop of twelve bales on four acres. A stalk 
of this cotton, bearing seven hundred bolls, is on exhibit at the State 


Capitol. 
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H. H. Summerour developed his famous half and half cotton whose 
bolls carry half lint and half seed. 

J. J. Rucker developed a cotton of high yield. 

George G. Rucker was for many years Editor of the Alpharetta Free 
Press and Superintendent of Public Schools of the county. The 
Free Press was one of the brightest newspapers of the State. 

J. Henson Tatum, born and raised in Milton, was for some years on 
the staff of the Constitution and has been for some time City Clerk of 
Atlanta. 

W. R. Joyner, Mayor of Atlanta and longtime Chief of the Fire 
Department, was born on the edge of Milton County. 

Among leading pioneers of Milton County were John J. Teasley, 
Arthur Maxwell, Bill Maxwell, Bud Manning, Russ Rucker, Tom Cris- 
ler, Hiram Jackson, Sherron Buice, Tribble Shirley, Obediah Shirley, 
Marshall Morton, and Jesse A. Tatum. Several of these pioneers dis- 
tinguished themselves as soldiers in the Confederate Army. 

Oscar Hembree, a pioneer citizen of Milton, hving between Alpha- 
retta and Roswell, by careful selection, developed a variety of corn with 
large ears and flinty white grains, highly valued for grinding into meal 
and other purposes. Other farmers experimenting with corn produced 
varieties which bore three to five ears on a stalk. 


ALPHARETTA — 


Alpharetta, the county seat of Milton, was incorporated December 
11, 1858, with the following Commissioners : 

Oliver P. Skelton; P. F. Rainwater; J. J. Stewart; Thomas J. 
Harris and Oliver Childers. 

Milton County was in the 9th Congressional District. the 51st 
Senatorial District and the Blue Ridge Judicial Cireuit. 


Evan P. Howsuu, Mitton’s Girt to Futon 


Milton County contributed a great constructive force to Fulton 
County in Captain Evan P. Howell, who was born at Warsaw in 1839 
and attended school there until his father, Judge Clark Howell, moved 
to Atlanta in 1851. Captain Howell was born in a log cabin at Warsaw, 
but when he was six years old his father built near by and occupied 
a brick house, one of the first brick houses built north of the Chattahoo- 
chee River, and there young Howell lived with his father’s family until 
they moved to Atlanta. 

Coming to Atlanta at twelve years of age Evan Howell completed 
his education in Atlanta Schools and at the Georgia Military Institute 
in Marietta, then one of the best of the South. After practicing law 
a year at Sandersville he went to the Confederate Army as an Orderly- 
Sergeant and rose to the position of Captain. He fought through the 


war and commanding a battery of artillery, was engaged in the battle 
of Peachtree Creek. 
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Hon. C. V. Shirley, who represented Milton County in the Legis- 
lature and was a leader in the movement for merging with Fulton, says 
of that and its results: | 

“In 1931, I introduced in the Georgia Legislature and got passed a 
Bill with a referendum to merge Milton with Fulton. Milton voted more 
than two-thirds majority for and only fifty-nine votes against the 
merger. Fulton immediately called an election and voted a majority 
for merging. Three years have not passed but we have received more 
benefits than were expected in improved roads, new and better school 
buildings, better equipped teachers, longer terms, ete.—improvements 
that we could not have made in several years from our own taxes. These 
improvements are going on continually. Something hke twenty new 
homes have been built i in Alpharetta since we merged ‘and other improve- 
ments have been made. 

“Old Milton has very rich soils, very fine for trucking, and we think 
this is an asset to Atlanta, as our people are more anxious to grow these 
food crops and sell to people in their own county. Fulton County is now 
draining Big Creek, which will relieve the malarial condition.” 


CENTENNIAL OF PROVIDENCE BAPTIST CHURCH 


On Thursday, October 18, 1934, the Centennial of Providence Bap- 
tist Church was held at the site where it was organized on December 20, 
1834. Fifteen hundred persons were present at the Centennial, including 
twenty-five Baptist deacons, fourteen pastors and a number of leading 
men. 

Mr. A. B. DeVore, historian of the church, says: “The church was 
organized December 20, 1834, with six charter members as follows: 
Joseph Walker and his wife, Drucilla Walker; Abner Philips and his 
wife, Nancy Philips, and two negro women slaves, one belonging to each 
family. The first pastor was Solomon Peek. The church has been 
aligned with the organized Baptist work of Georgia and has furnished 
charter members for several new congregations. The church has received 
more than 1200 members.” 

Joseph Walker and his wife, Drucilla, and Abner Philips and his 
wife, Nancy, who came from South Carolina and settled there before 
the Indians left, were the prime movers in organizing the church and 
building the log house which was for twenty-five years its place of 
meeting. 

The 1200 members who joined this church during its hundred years 
of existence included men who have been prominent in different parts of 
the State. Among them were J. J. Maddox, who was for years church 
clerk. Later in ie he moved to Atlanta, where he was for years a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist Church and a wholesale grocer. 

Among those present at the Centennial were: Rev. G. R. Fraser, the 
present pastor; Mrs. W. H. Harly, Mrs. J. W. Cowart, C. N. Sutton and 
B. R. DeVore, pioneer members. 
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SHORT SKETCHES OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
WALTER C. HENDRIX 


Walter C. Hendrix was born January 14, 1884, in Atlanta, and was 
educated in the Atlanta public schools and at Emory College. For many 
years he has practiced law in Atlanta and is a recognized leader at the bar. 


Mr. Hendrix represented Fulton County in the Georgia House of 
Representatives in 1919 and 1920 and in the State Senate in 1926 and 1927. 
He has been a member of the Board of Commissioners of Roads and 
Revenues for Fulton County from 1928 to 1934, and for several years was 
its chairman. In 1906 Mr. Hendrix was married to Miss Nettie Bankston 
and they have two sons and a daughter. 


GEORGE F. LONGINO 


George F. Longino was born at Fairburn, Ga., on April 9, 1888, and 
was educated at the Fairburn High School and the Southern Shorthand 
and Business University, Atlanta. He is President of the Bank of Fulton 
County at East Point, Ga.; is Chairman of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Fulton County and has been Mayor of College Park. In 1911 
Mr. Longino was married to Miss Alberta Smith Longino and they have 
four daughters and one son. 


EDWARD H. INMAN 


Edward H. Inman was born in Atlanta on August 29, 1881, and educated 
in the Atlanta public schools, at Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., and at Princeton University. He was engaged in the cotton business 
for many years. 


Mr. Inman was twice a member of Atlanta City Council, in 1915 and 
1924, and twice County Commissioner. In 1918 Mr. Inman was made 
regional adviser of Region No. 12, United States War Industries Board, 
and was appointed by President Wilson to serve as one of three cotton 
experts, composing the committee on the distribution of cotton to the 
world. Soon after the war he was one of three men appointed from the 
United States to go to England for the purpose of bringing about more 
uniform cotton grades and prices in commerce between the United States 
and England. 


In 1901 Mr. Inman was married to Miss Emily MacDougald, and two 
daughters were born to them. 


PAUL S. ETHERIDGE 


Paul S. Etheridge was born March 29, 1874, at Greensboro, Ga.; was 
educated at Mercer University at Macon and in 1899 entered the practice 
of law in Atlanta, where he is an active member of the bar. He was mar- 
ried in 1903 to Miss Estelle Fitzgerald of Omaha, Ga. They have three 
sons and two daughters, all of whom live in Atlanta. Mr. Etheridge has 
for sixteen years been a member of the Board of County Commissioners 
of Fulton County, which position he now occupies, and was for several 
years Chairman of the Board. 
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DR. W. L. GILBERT 


Dr. W. L. Gilbert, a grandson of Dr. William Gilbert, the first doctor 
in Fulton County, was born March 22, 1866, on a Fulton County farm five 
miles south of Atlanta, the son of Jeremiah S. and Matilda Perkerson 
Gilbert. He spent his boyhood on the farm and after a public school 
course studied medicine in the Atlanta Medical College, graduating in 
1888, and afterward took a post-graduate course in the Jefferson Medical 
College at Philadelphia, graduating in 1891. He was chosen a member of 
the Atlanta Board of Health in 1908 and later was President of that body. 
In 1915 Dr. Gilbert was elected a County Commissioner and continued in 
that office for seven years, resigning in 1922. In 1928 he was again 
elected, and for several years was Chairman of the Board. 

Dr. Gilbert holds membership in the Fulton County Medical Society, 
the Georgia Medical Association and the American Medical Association. 
He is a member of the Atlanta Athletic Club, a Mason and an Elk. In 
January, 1934, he was elected Health Officer of Fulton County and holds 
that position now. 

Dr. Gilbert was married in 1889 to Miss Minnie Holcombe and they 
have two daughters, Laura Belle, now Mrs. J. T. Holland, and Minnie Hol- 
combe, now Mrs. Harry H. Greenway. Mrs. W. L. Gilbert died in 1900. 


J. A. RAGSDALE 


J. A. Ragsdale was born in Anderson County, S. C., July 31, 1895, 
and moved to East Point, Ga., on December 15, 1907, where he was edu- 
cated in the public schools. 

Mr. Ragsdale was engaged in general merchandise for eight years 
and for the past eleven years in the automobile business. He served two 
terms of the City Council and two terms as Mayor of East Point; was 
elected a member of the Board of County Commissioners of Fulton 
County in March, 1932, and continues in that office in 1934. He is a 
Mason and a member of the First Baptist Church of East Point. 

Mr. Ragsdale was married in 1913 to Miss Lola Wallace of Gwinnett 
County and they have a son and two daughters. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


BENCH AND BAR OF FULTON 


PrRIoR TO THE YEAR 1890 


A Sxetou By Jupce Joun D. Humpurizs OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 


NATHANIEL J. HAMMOND 
Congressman, Attorney-General and Member 
Constitutional Convention, 1877. 


In 1821 the territory between the Ocmulgee and Flint rivers was 
ceded by the Creek Indians to the State of Georgia, and was organized 
May 15, 1821, into the counties of Henry, Fayette, Monroe, Houston 
and Dooly. (Acts 1821, page 44.) A small portion of the northern- 
most territory of the Creeks had been ceded to the State January 2, 1818, 
out of which was organized the counties of Gwinnett, Walton, Hall and 
Habersham. (Acts 1818, page 29.) 

The Act creating these counties provided, “That from and after 
the next annual meeting of the General Assembly the said Counties 
of Dooly, Houston, Monroe, Henry and Fayette shall form and constitute 
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a circuit to be called the Flint Circuit; and the General Assembly at 
their next annual meeting shall proceed to elect a judge of the Superior 
Courts thereof and a Solicitor General.” Until said election, Henry and 
Fayette counties were attached to the Western Circuit. Judge A. 8. 
Clayton then presided over that circuit. . 

DeKalb County was created from portions of Henry, Gwinnett and 
Fayette counties December 23, 1822. (Acts 1822, page 23.) From 
December, 1822, to December, 1826, Dekalb was in the Flint Judicial 
Cireuit. Judge Eli 8. Shorter presided over the superior courts of 
that circuit from 1822 to 1825, and was succeeded on the bench by 
Judge Charles J. McDonald. 

By Act of December 11, 1826, the Chattahoochee Circuit was created 
of DeKalb, Fayette, Lee, Muscogee, Troup and Coweta counties. (Acts 
1826, page 57). Judge Walter T. Colquitt presided over the superior 
courts of that circuit from 1826 to 1832, and was succeeded by Judge 
Grigsby E. Thomas. 

By Act of December 16, 1833, the Coweta Circuit was created, and 
DeKalb County became a part of that circuit. (Acts 1833, page 76). 
It remained in that circuit until 1869, when the name of the circuit 
was changed to the Atlanta Circuit. 

Fulton County was created out of DeKalb County in 1853, and was 
assigned to the Coweta Circuit. (Acts 1853-4, page 300.) 

The following judges presided over the superior courts of the 
Coweta Circuit between 1833 and 1869, namely: Hiram Warner, 1833 
to 1840; William Ezzard, 1840 to 1844; Edward Young Hill, 1844 to 
1853; Obediah Warner, 1853 to 1854; Orville A. Bull, 1854 to 1864; 
B. H. Bigham, 1864 to 1866; Hiram Warner, 1866 to 1867; John 
Collier, 1867 to 1869. 

By Act of 1869 the name of the Coweta Circuit was changed to 
the Atlanta Circuit, and was composed of Fulton, DeKalb and Clayton 
counties. This Act became a law by lapse of five days from its receipt 
by the Governor. (Acts 1869, page 20.) 

The following judges have presided over the Atlanta Circuit, namely: 
John D. ee 1869 to 1870; O. A. Lochrane, 1870; John L. Hopkins, 
1870 to 1876; Cincinnatus Peeples, 1876 to 1877; George Hillyer, 1877 
to 1882; W. R. Hammond, 1882 to 1885; Marshall J. Clarke, 1885 to 
1893. 

The Stone Mountain Circuit was created September 8, 1885 of 
DeKalb and Clayton counties, and by the terms of the Act was to 
cease to exist January 1, 1888, when those counties would return to 
the Atlanta Circuit. (Acts 1884-5, page 108.) By Act of October 4, 
1887, the circuit was made permanent, and Douglas County was added 
toute: (Acts 188%, page 48.) By the terms of the creating Act, and 
preserved in the subsequent Act, it was provided that the judge of this 
circuit may assist in the business of the Atlanta Circuit when the duties 
of his circuit do not require his time. 

Richard H. Clark was elected Judge of the circuit, and H. C. 
Jones Solicitor General. When the circuit was made permanent Judge 
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Clark was continued in office and John $. Candler was made Solicitor 
General, 

The City Court of Atlanta was established December 15, 1871, 
(Acts 1871, page 57.) The following judges have presided over that 
court, namely: Robert T. Coward, 1872 to 1876; Richard H. Clark, 
1876 to 1884; R. T. Dorsey, 1884; Marshall J. Clarke, 1884 to 1885; 
Howard Van Epps, 1885 to 1896. 

The following persons have presided over the Court of Ordinary of 
Fulton County, namely: J. H. Mead, 1854 to 1862; R. E. Mangum, 
1862 to 1864; Daniel Pittman, 1864 to 1881; W. L. Calhoun, 1881 
tO) Loire 

The following persons have se1ved as Solicitor General of the 
Atlanta Circuit, namely: L. E. Bleckley,.1854 to 1857; Thomas L. 
Cooper, 1857 to 1861; N. J. Hammond, 1861 to 1865; W. H. ae 
1865 to 1869: Hvan P. Howell, 1869 to 1873: John T’. Glenn, 1873 to 
io soe ete S7 7 tosleso, Charles D, Hill, 1885. to 1909. 

Leonard Christopher Simpson was the first resident lawyer of At- 
lanta. He was a man of fine personal appearance, and a lawyer of more 
than ordinary ability. He was elected to the first Atlanta City Council, 
and served in that capacity for several terms. 

Prior to the creation of Fulton County, Atlanta was in Delalb. 
The progressive spirit of the community, even at that early date, is 
indicated by the fact that a number of lawyers chose to lve in Atlanta 
rather than Decatur, the county site. Among them were Marcus A. 
Bell, John Collier, Samuel B. Hoyt, John L. Harris, Adam W. Jones, 
J. W. Manning, Nathan Mangham, J. A. Puckett, Ben F. Harris, Fred 
H. West, Samuel C. Elam and West Harris. 

Fulton County having been created December 20, 1853, the justices 
of the Inferior Court, then having charge of county affairs, entered 
into a contract with the city officials of Atlanta, May 12, 1854, for the 
use of the city hall, then located where the Capitol now stands, for the 
holding of the Superior Court and other county purposes. The court 
continued to be held there until the early eighties, when a court house 
was completed on the present site at Pryor and Hunter streets, the 
titles to which had heen acquired by the county in 1879 and 1880... . 

John Collier and G. M. Haygood were members of a committee of 
citizens appointed April 21, 1854, to petition the Legislature in session 
at Milledgeville to authorize the removal of the State Capitol to Atlanta, 
which it was then claimed had a population of 6,000, and was increas- 
ing at the rate of about 1,000 yearly. The City Council named a com- 
mittee May 12 for the same purpose, which included the names of 
L. J. Gartrell, J. M. Calhoun and Logan E. Bleckley. 

The Constitutional Convention held in Atlanta, accepted the propo- 
sition of the City and included in the constitution adopted March 
11, 1868, a provision for the removal of the Capitol to Atlanta. That 
constitution having been ratified by the people . .. the opera house, 
located at the corner of Marietta and Forsyth streets, was fitted up for 
a State House. 
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It was there that the Supreme Court held its sessions until the com- 
pletion of the present Capitol building, in 1889. 

The employment of legal counsel for the City when needed was 
authorized by the City Council February 5, 1858. Four years later, 
Green B. Haygood was elected City Attorney. He served in that capacity 
a number of years, to be succeeded by a line of able and distinguished 
lawyers. 

The first session of the superior court of Fulton County was opened 
April 3, 1854, by Judge Obediah Warner and continued through April 
12. Logan E. Bleckley was Solicitor General, B. F. Bomar was clerk, 
and James 8. Smith was sheriff. Ira G. McDaniel was foreman of 
the Grand Jury. 

The first recorded judgment was in the case of E. W. Holland 
against J. F. Trant, and was for $335.86 by confession, “reserving the 
right of appeal.” S. B. Hoyt represented the plaintiff. 

The first recorded verdict was in the case of William C. Green 
against John W. Rusk, and was for $67.00 and interest. Zachariah 
Hughes was foreman of the jury. 

The minutes show that the followi ing lawyers participated in the 
proceedings of the first term of the court: S. B. Hoyt, Haygood and 
Whitaker, Calhoun and Whigham, L. ©. Simpson, B. H. Overby, 
Joseph Winship, Ira McDaniel, Simpson and Harris, T. 8. Denny, A. 
W. Jones, James M. Calhoun, Harris and West, Wells and Bell, John 
Collier, Samuel C. Elam; Thomas L. Cooper, C. C. Hewell, John T. 
Wilson, John L. Harris, L. E. Bleckley, Overby and Bleckley. 

The following are the names of other lawyers who appeared before 
the court from time to time prior to 1867, namely: Underwood, Ham- 
mond & Son; N. L. Hutchins, Gartrell and Glenn, Ezzard and Collier, 
Marcus A. Bell, Lamar and Lochrane, Green B. Haygood, Peeples and 
Eidson, Lucius ap Gartrell, John Erskine, John W. Manning, Amos W. 
Hammond and Son, Mark Johnson, J. M. and W. L. Calhoun, Gartrell 
and Hill, Murphy and Candler, Johnson and Arnold, John 8. Bigby, 
N. J. Hammond, Joshua W. Glenn, Daniel Pittman, Ezzard and Hulsey. 

The city directory of Atlanta for 1867 contained the names of the 
following lawyers: Marcus A. Bell, J. M. Calhoun and Son, William 
Ezzard, Hammond, Mynatt and Wellborn; A. W. Hammond & Son, 
John Milledge, Jr., Farrow and Simpson, Gartrell Jackson, V. A. 
Gaskill, George Hillyer, W. H. Hulsey, S. Weil, Tidwell and Fears, 
George 8. Thomas, Collier and Hoyt, W. L. Goldsmith, L. J. Glenn and 
Son, "M. 8. Gracen, Brown and Pope, John L. Hopkins, H. J. Spray- 
berry, Hill and Candler, lL. E. Bleckley, Michael Ivey, Marshall J. 
Clarke. 

The court records disclose that during the next ten years the follow- 
ing lawyers were among those who practiced before the Atlanta courts: 
P. L. Mynatt, G. H. Robinson, Augustine Culberson, Sidney Dell, 
O. A. Lochrane, Arnold and Broyles, John R. Hart, T. P. Westmore- 
land, Reuben Arnold, Howard Van Epps, Henry Jackson and Brother; 
W. N. Broyles, EH. P. Howell, B. F, Abbott, W. A. Migner, DIE. and 
W. R. Hammond, Peeples and Howell, Gartrell and Stephens, Peeples 
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and Stewart, F. W. J. Hill, James Banks, Julius L. Brown, W. J. 
Speairs, G. W. Adair, Alex C. King, Morrison and Peeples, Walter R. 
Brown, R. T. Dorsey, Z. D. Harrison, H. T. Lewis, Branham and Smith, 
W. T. Trippe, Candler and Thomson. 

Henry C. Peeples came to the bar in 1876, when his father, Judge 
Cincinnatus Peeples, presided over the Superior Court. 

Mr. Peeples says: “In 1876 each member of the bar had a desk 
in the courtroom. There were weekly calls of the dockets in both the 
Superior and City Courts, causing meetings of the bar, which gave 
way to the present system of assignments. The meetings were social, 
as well as for business, and provided a means of acquaintanceship and 
even amusement, now sadly lacking.” 

He adds: ‘Important cases were seldom tried in the newspapers, 
an evil now grown to shocking proportions.” 

Jack J. Spalding came to the bar in 1882. Judge George Hillyer 
then presided over the Superior Court. 

Speaking of changes which have arisen since then, Mr. Spalding 
says: “Another change that I recall is the fact that the judges—many 
of them—formerly kept their hats on when presiding. Some of them 
did not do so. This was abandoned some years after I came here. | do 
not recall a single office of a lawyer that was located above the second 
floor when I first came to Atlanta. When Captain Harry Jackson 
located his office on the fourth floor of the old Gate City National 
Bank Building, at the corner of Pryor and Alabama Streets, it was 
freely predicted that it would ruin his business, but it did not.” 

Atlanta had a very able bar at that time, numbering among its 
members the following distinguished lawyers and firms, namely: Hop- - 
kins and Glenn, Candler and Thomson, Jackson and Lumpkin, Mvynatt 
and Howell, Collier and Collier, E. N. Broyles, McKay and Abbott. 
Julius L. Brown, Marshall J. Clarke, E. P. Westmoreland, N. J. Ham- 
mond, W. R. Hammond, Samuel Weil, John B. Goodwin, James A. 
Anderson, John T. Pendleton, Logan E. Bleckley, Reuben Arnold, Sr.. 
Alex C. King, O. A. Lochrane, William Wright, L. J. Gartrell, Rufus 
T. Dorsey, Hoke Smith. 

Others coming to the bar soon afterwards included John S. Candler, 
P. H. Brewster, John I. Hall, Albert H. Cox, Luther Z. Rosser, Porter 
King, Hubert L. Culberson, J. Carroll Payne, John L. Tye, 8. Price 
Gilbert, Morris Brandon, John M. Slaton, and Eugene M. Mitchell. 

In 1850 Atlanta had a population of 2,572; in 1860, 9,554 (Hncy. 
Britannica) ; in 1870, 21,789; im 1880, 37,409; and in 1890, 65,533. 
The city directory for 1890 listed the number of lawyers having offices 
in Atlanta at 191. 

Thus, with the growth of the city, the number of lawyers practicing 
in Atlanta increased, also. But with that increase, the bar had not lost 
in ability, reputation or character. 
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OFFICERS OF FULTON COURTS 

SHERIFFS, CLERKS AND ORDINARIES 
_ In his annual report as President of the Atlanta Bar Association 
in 1929 Mr. Jack J. Spalding gave a list of Judges, Solicitors and 
officers of court. The Judges and Solicitors are already given in the list 
furnished by Judge Humphries, but the names of the clerks, sheriffs 
and ordinaries given by Mr. Spalding appear below: 


SHERIFFS 
1877—A. M. Perkerson 1895—J. W. Nelms 
1885—L. P. Thomas 1909-—C. W. Mangum 
1893—J. W. Morrow 1919—J. I. Lowry 


1895—J. J. Barnes 


CLERKS OF THE SUPERIOR CourT AND Hx-OFFicrio CLERKS OF THE 
Crry Court or ATLANTA 


1854—B. F. Bomar 1881—C. H. Strong 
1856—W. R. Venable 1889—G. H. Tanner 
1858—B. F. Bomar 1901—Arnold Broyles 
1862—W. R. Venable 19242". C. Maller 
1873—J. D. Collins 1930—J. W. Simmons 


1877—J. D. Collins 


ORDINARIES OF FULTON COUNTY 


1854-1862—J. H. Mead 1897-1901—W. H. Hulsey 
1862-1864—R. EH. Mangum 1901-1915—J. R. Wilkinson 
1864-1881—Daniel Pittman 1915- —T. H. Jeffries 


1881-1897—W. L. Calhoun 


JUDGES OF THE SUPREME COURT 


The following lst of Justices of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
several of whom were residents of Fulton County, was given by Mr, 
Jack J. Spalding in his annual report as President of the Atlanta Bar 
Association in 1929: 

“This court was established by law in 1845 and at first had no one 
fixed place of sitting, but met at various points over the State. Atlanta 
was not one of these points. Upon the capital being removed here, the 
Supreme Court convened in the old City Hall, which was situated where 
the State Capitol now stands, on December 8, 1868. 

“A list of the several judges who have presided in this the highest 
court in Georgia, is shown in an appendix hereto. When I came to 
Atlanta in 1882 this court was composed of three judges, to-wit: Hon- 
orable James Jackson, Chief Justice, Honorable Martin J. Crawford 
and Honorable Alex M. Speer. The court room was then in the build- 
ing at the corner of Marietta and Forsyth Streets, which was the State 


Capitol at that time. 
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The Supreme Court was established under a law of 1845. Below 
are given a lst of the Justices in the chronological order of their 
appointment : 


Name RESIDENCE Years of Service 
Joseph Henry Lumpkin .......... SUNS (sty Roeser ae ae eee ea 1845-1864 
loinatian, Wine! 2a NIAINOTIS) | 22 ese eee oe oils aaltsyins. 
Hugenius A. Nisbet.................. PVCS GO amet re Re 3 1845-1853 
BID CMGZen SUT Nes we cee SATIOUISER 0. hy cteeccue ace Rak s 1853-1856 
Honry ie Benning. 22 oo. OMAR SS ye eel ee ee tal 1858-1859 
Charles J. McDonald —.... NIeeTe ti bemenas meee ems or 1856-1859 
[anton Step beris es 5. Sparid) 2... 5... ES eas 1859-1859 
Riehard SHG vom 2 ed NING WO 22 oa eee Aan 1859-1859 
laeewelkerst cil, aenalllemimigy Augusta ee oe ae 1860-1866 
Dawson “A Walkens 2525 19) 2); ee aes Ie 1867-1868 
Iverson (a iblarris 22 Mlledoewille, ese ee cet... 1866-1868 
Jaliuesman \Weyeiieie ee (aroma an oe oe 1867-1880 
Joseph, MO Brow: Lee Nielitnaqisie Wook eke 1868-1870 
it ON Recess gee eee, al ae I NVAUIGHEIG [IG a es 1868-1872 
(OSACe oc hiancae etn isMillewaiiiwas <0, @ 12. eae ake ae eee 1870-1872 
W. W. Montgomery _...... ane JAN TNCAUISU Ry et Ulsan oe ee ose Oe 1872-1873 
Abe ripe Ae ee ee ING IRS AGI We seeeee eee ee des ae 1873-1875 
Logan E. Bleckley .........5 TN ACMA N DA Cee ee 1875-1880 
FATTO Sure heal CG Lc) Tee enn |\1PC1/(C) 1 1g ee 2 _... 1875-1887 
Eevee dl, (Cheehymoyntdl 2 (OVCIIMAN ODES. & oa, Sees eed 1880-1883 
Nailing; ZAC. Welanvalomaks, 2. ee PNGTAVETEMGUIS  oopeec eee ew ae _.__1880-1880 
FNOIEI BSP soy) re ps ers soe em (Ceilit Sia Ae weaken SPORE? hake eee eee 1880-1882 
poenaanovell Minleiilly 22 ee ae INDE exG) ly see sake ee ee a eee nr 1882-1887 
NI WBE. bieiavclioyidl, oe eee cee (Crollimmimlon® 22 est ee 1883-1890 
Mavondasis dl, Siemans VER aTONTaY ace ok pee eee 2 ee 1887-1905 
Logan EH. Bleckley 20... TN Wahine Senne ee een 1887-1894 
Samuel Mitanip lcm) a Hye car cn Oh Ne ae eee ee ce en 1890-1903 
Spencer R. Atkinson .............. TBageWCLs: epee re cee 1894-1897 


“Tn 1895 the court was re-organized and consisted of a Chief Justice 
and five associates. 


William A. Little.......... 1895-1903 Joseph Henry Lumpkin 1905-1916 
Walliams bia isiie 22s 1895-1923 Marcus W. (Beek..........-: 1905- 
Andrew Js Cobbiz....= 1895-190% Samuel C. Atkinson......1906- 
Henry PS Juewis2.22 = 1897-1902 Horace M. Holden........ 1907-1911 
Samuel B. Adams.......... 1902-1902 Hiram Warner Hill......1911- 
Joann S., Candlere... 1908-1906 Stirling Price Gilbert....1916- 
Joseph NR. Thamar. 2 1903-1905 Walter I. George.......... 1917-1922 
Elenry, Gra Durnete <= 1903-1904 Siamese cue Si 2a se 1922- 
Beverly D. HEvams........-. 1904-1914 Richard B. Russell........ 1923- 


JUDGES OF THE FEDERAL COURTS 
An Act of Congress, approved July 25th, 1866, provided that the 
District Court of the United States for the Northern District of Georgia 
should thereafter be held at Atlanta instead of Marietta. 
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John Erskine, United States Judge for Georgia, opened the first 
session of the Court in Atlanta September 10th, 1866. Another Fed- 
eral Judge for Georgia was provided on April 25th, 1882, and Judge 
irskine was transferred to the Southern District. 

Judge Henry K. McKay took office for the Northern District of 
Georgia on August 14th, 1882. He was succeeded by Judge William T. 
Newman on August 21st, 1886. 


JOHN A. BOYKIN 
Solicitor-General 


Judge Samuel H. Sibley was sworn into office August 23rd, 1919, 
as Judge of the Federal District Court and in 1931 was elevated to the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals. 

Judge Alex C. King was appointed Federal Judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals by President Woodrow Wilson and remained on that 
bench until his death, when he was succeeded by Judge Sibley. 

In March, 1931, Judge Marvin Underwood became Judge of the 
District Court when Judge Sibley had been elevated to the Court of 
Appeals. 
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a : 
"he following list of lawyers of record in the courts of Fulton 


County was compiled for the annual report of J. 


J. Spalding, President 


of the Atlanta Bar Association, in 1929, by Stephens Mitchell and 


Estes Doremus: 


S. Ge. Alam 


L. C. Simpson 
N. L. Hutchins 
T. S. Daniell 
C. Murphy 

J. A. Puckett 


Haygood and Whitaker 


A. T.. Hackett 
A. N. Simpson 


Overby, Bleckley and Gordon 


Floyd Clark 
W. M. Clark 
Af, Why, Valehercis 


Harris and Wilson 


C. C. Howell 


Gartrell and Glenn 


1856 


Daniel and Dismukes 


Michael J. Ivey 


Lamar and Lochrane 
Green B. Haygood 


Wells and Bell 
Wilson and Hoyt 
B. H. Overby 


Murphy and Colher 


John Collier 


Nathaniel Mangum 


Collier and Cox 


Calhoun and Whigham 


Hez Wells 


Lanier and Anderson 


Wells and Zell 
Pegg and Yomar 
L. HE. Bleckley 


Underwood, Hammond and Son 


Thomas L. Cooper 
Roger L. Whigham 
H. D. Beman 
Calhoun and Stone 
Tuggle and Butt 
Cowley and Cowley 
J. M. Calhoun 

S. B. Hoyt 

Ezzard and Collier 
W. J. Sprayberry 
AL We Jones 
Harris and Wilson 
Je vies Clark 
Marcus A. Butt 


James F. Johnson 


N. E. Benton 
Joseph Gault 

John T. Wilson 
Peeples and Eidson 
John Ruthertord 
Lucius J. Gartrell 
Wis W.. delalll 

Y. . Harrison 
Doyal and Thrasher 
L. T. Hoyle 
Thomas N. Cox 
Williams and Dabney 
William Philipse 
Thomas A. Latham 
N. A. Caswell 

Jas. F. Johnson 
John J. Floyd 
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J. R. Alexander 
John Erskine 
Robert W. Simms 
Shepherd Rogers 
Stubbs and Hill 
Clark and Lamar 
Peo and Grier 
Simmons and Hunter 
Calhoun and Morton 
G. W. Alexander 
Joshua Hill 


W. B. Conyers 
Permedus Reynolds 


J. M. and W. L. Calhoun 


Whitaker and Bates 
L. E. Bleckley 
Glenn and Cooper 


Erskine and Kendrick 
W. J. McDaniel 
Gustavus H. Bates 
Neal and Pittman 


1857 


Andrew J. Hansell 
Jethro W. Manning 
Bell and Brother 

W. R. Moore 

Amos W. Hammond and Son 
Jared Irwin Whitaker 
John H. Rice 

Smith and Ezzard 
Mark Johnson 

J. A. Thrasher 
William T. Winn 


Jones and Hoyt 

William K. DeGraffenreid 
Hansell and Glass 
Margenius A. Bell 
Gartrell and Hill 
Madison and Lemoin 


1859 
Stone and Fitch 
John M. Edge 
Francis H. Cone 
Robert W. Simms 


Murphey and Candler 


HY. Faw 


James H. Neal 
Johnson and Arnold 
Whitaker and Watkins 
Thomas and Abbott 
John 8. Bigby 
McDaniel and Cocke 


M. C. Blanchard 
Randal and George 


1860 
Haygood and Johnson 
W. M. James 


1861 
James H. Hambriglit 
Hardy J. Randal 
Thomas and Abbott 
W. A. Lewis 
N. J. Hammond 
John W. Dunean 


1862 
John A. Jones 
W. L. Martin 
1863 
None 


1864 


Joshua W. Glenn 


~ 
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PRESIDENTS IN ATLANTA 


Grover Cleveland, the first Democratic president after the War Between the States, was a 
guest of Atlanta at the Piedmont Fair of 1887, when Henry W. Grady was master of ceremonies, 
and again in 1895, during the Cotton States and International Exposition, of which Charles A. 
Collier was president. 


The above illustration shows Marietta Street decorated in honor of President Cleveland in 
1887, with pictures of President Cleveland above on the right and President Woodrow Wilson 
on the left. 

President Wilson, who visited Atlanta several times during and before his administration, 
was admitted to the bar in Atlanta by Judge George Hillyer. The picture shows the old 
Capitol on Marietta Street and, across Forsyth Street this side of the Capitol, the location of 
Woodrow Wilson’s law office on the second floor of the building now oceupied by the Ivan 
Allen-Marshall Company. The arrow points to the Wilson law office. 


Atlanta has also entertained President McKinley, President Taft, President Theodore Roose- 
velt and President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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1865 


Daniel Pittman 


1866 


None 


18 
C. H. Shockley 
John D. Pope 
George Hillyer 
Mynatt and Hoyt 
Joseph EK. Brown 
D. F. Hammond 
Brown and Pope 
L. J. Glenn and Son 
Wright, Watkins and Douglas 
Robert Baugh 
EK. P. Watkins 
Hammond, Mynatt and Wellborn 
Arnold and Robinson 
John L. Hopkins 


67 


Kzzard and Hulsey 


Olin Wellborn 
Milton A. Candler 
Wofford and Parott 
Samuel Weil 

S. B. Simms 
Gaskill and Thomas 
EK. F. Hoyle 

John Milledge, Jr. 
B. H. Thrasher 

W. 'T. Newman 
George S. Thomas 
Hill and Candler 
Henry Jackson 

S. 8. Hears 


J. G. Waiker 


1868 
P. L. Mynatt 
1869 
W. P. Byington 
John Hill 
Cooke and Goldsmith 
Tidwell and Fears 
Augustine B. Culbertson 
Milledge and Clarke 
W. H. Hulsey 
John KR. Hart 
Sydney Dell 
Hoge and Sprayberry 
1870 
Tigner and Thrasher 
M. J. Clarke 
W. L. Price 
S. Wise 
Thrasher and Thrasher 
1871 


Andrew Sloan 

C. K. Maddox 

C. F. Akers 

L. G. Crawford 


George N. Lester 


G. H. Robinson 


Tidwell, Fears and Arnold 
O. A. Lochrane 

Farrar and Simpson 

R. J. Cowart 

N. J. Hammond 
Westmoreland and Haskell 
Arnold and Broyles 

Smith and Garner 
Lochrane and Clarke 


W. H. Dabney 


Weil and Reimhardt 
Thos. L. Westmoreland 
K, F. Hoge 

Newman and Harrison 
a Wanam 


T. P. Westmoreland 
Reuben Arnold 

Howard Van Epps 

Henry Jackson and Brother 
W. L. Goldsmith 


lester and Thomas 
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1872 
Manning and Carter 

1873 
Collier, Mynatt and Collier W. P. Price 
T. M. Harper W. A. Tigner 
fi. N. Broyles D. F. and W. R. Hammond 
li. P. Howell Peeples and Howell 
B. F. Abbott A. C. Garlington 

Clark and Spencer 

1874 
Gartrell and Stephens Peeples and Stewart 

1875 
Lester and Thomson C. B. Spencer 
EW ioe etl Julius L. Brown 
James Banks W. J. Speairs 
Wright and Featherston G. W. Adair 

Hutehins and McMillan 

1876 
McConnell and Heywood Branham and Smith 
Alex C. King J. B. Baird 
Morrison and Peeples W. T. Trippe 
Walter R. Brown R. 8S. Jeffries 
R. T. Dorsey Candler and Thomson 
J. H. Thompson Francis A. Kirby 
4. D: Harrison Abbott and Kendrick 
HK. N. Broyles McCary and Trippe 
Beck and Burks Moore and Wootten 
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CHAPTER XLV 


A GREAT PUBLICATION CENTER 


Wirth THREE Great Dartizs, Scores or TRADE JOURNALS, RELIGIOUS 
WEEKLIES AND RaAaprto BROADCASTING 


ATLANTA THE THIRD ADVERTISING CENTER 


From its earliest years Atlanta has been a center of vigorous publi- 
cations, the early history of which is given in a former chapter. 

In 1934, with three great dailies serving hundreds of thousands of 
readers in many states, scores of trade journals and several important 
religious newspapers, this city is the leading center of publications in the 
Southeast, and its voice goes out by radio to every State and many 
foreign countries. 


THH ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Irs OrIcGIn, GRowrH AND Work 


Following is a condensed statement of the establishment, ownership 
and history of the Atlanta Constitution : 

“The Constitution Publishing Company was founded in 1868 by 
Colonel Carey W. Styles of Atlanta. This was in the midst of recon- 
struction days when the white people of the state were making their 
fight for the return of Constitutional Government, the state then being 
in the hands of the reconstruction regime. This gave the newspaper 
its name, The Constitution. 

“The Constitution led the fight for the establishment of state gov- 
ernment under the rule of its own people, and was the most conspicuous 
newspaper factor in the complete democratic triumph which followed 
three years later, the white people recapturing the state from the negroes, 
scalawags and carpetbaggers. 

Colonel Styles was connected with The Constitution only about a 
year. He was succeeded by Mr. G. H. Anderson, who took in partner- 
ship with him his son-in-law, Mr. William A. Hemphill, a young Con- 
federate veteran, then teaching school in Atlanta. Mr. Anderson retired 
later and Mr. Hemphill remained on the newspaper as its business 
manager, and a large owner until 1901, when he sold his interest to 
Clark Howell and Roby Robinson. Mr. Hemphill died in Atlanta, 
in 1904. 

When Mr. Hemphill succeeded to Mr. Anderson’s interest in the 
paper in the early 70’s, E. Y. Clarke became associated with him and 
the two were the chief owners of the paper up to 1876. EH. Y. Clarke 
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then sold eo interest to Captain Evan P. Howell who became the largest 
stockholder in The Constitution Publishing Company. A few years later 
Henry W. cone then a young man, bought N. P. T. Finch’s interest 
in The Constitution—the other owners being Evan P. Howell, W. A. 
Hemphill, with Captain Howell, editor-in-chief; W. A. Hemphill, busi- 
ness manager and Henry W. Grady, managing editor. 

Clark Howell, graduating from the University of Georgia in 1883 
went to New York where he served a journalistic apprenticeship on the 
New York Times and later was on the Philadelphia Press. He returned 
to Atlanta in April, 1884, and became connected with The Constitution, 
He later became assistant to Mr. Grady, holding this position for four 
years, and upon the death of Henry W. Grady in 1889 he succeeded him 
as managing editor, 

In 1897 Captain Evan P. Howell retired from The Constitution, 
selling all his stock in the paper. William A. Hemphill then became 
president and the new organization elected Clark Howell to succeed his 

father as editor-in-chief, ‘though the family interest had sold out their 
stock in The Constitution. 

In 1901 a new company was formed with Clark Howell and Roby 
Robinson buying the William A. Hemphill stock—also buying at the 
same time other stock and recapitalizing The Constitution Publishing 
Company with C lark Howell, editor-in-chief, and the largest stockholder 
in the company, and Roby Robinson, as business manager. After a few 
years Mr. Robinson retired as business manager and Clark Howell be- 
came general manager of the company. 

In 1920 upon his es from service with the American Army in 
France, Clark Howell, Jr., became business manager. 

The directors of The Constitution Publishing Company are: Clark 
Howell, Albert Howell, H. W. Grady, Henry B. Tompkins and Clark 
Howell, Jr. 

The Constitution has a daily circulation exceeding 100,000, Sunday 
135,000. 

The Constitution has always been devoted to the upbuilding of both 
city and State. 

In the offices of Captain Evan P. Howell and Henry W. Grady the 
first meeting was held that resulted in the first cotton exposition in 
Atlanta in 1881. 

The Constitution promoted the Piedmont expositions of later years 
and Clark Howell was one of the primary movers and directors of the 
Great Cotton States International Exposition of 1895. 

Captain Evan P. Howell was one of the leaders of the movement to 
hold the capital in Atlanta in the contest against Milledgeville, and he 
was later one of the five commissioners appointed to build a new capitol, 
which made the unique record of completing the building within the one 
million dollar appropriation and turning an unexpended balance back 
to the treasury. 

In Mr. Grady’s office the first meeting was held that resulted in the 
establishment of the Georgia School of f Technology in Atlanta. 
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The Constitution has always stood for good government of the city 
and state, chmaxing its efforts along that line in its fight in 1930 
resulting in the conviction of many “members of the city council for 
graft, and for which it received the Pulitzer award for “having rendered 
the most distinguished public service of any American newspaper during 
the year 1930.” 

Clark Howell, , went from the public schools of Atlanta to the 
University of cee then to es leaving there to enter the first 
officers’ training camp at Fort McPherson, was made a captain, was 
wounded on the field in France and was promoted to major. He was 
detailed by the government from his regiment in France for a course 


1—Captain Evan P. Howell, 2—Clark Howell, Jr. 


at Oxford, England. Upon returning to Atlanta he entered the service 
of The Constitution and is now business manager. 


A ScHoou or JOURNALISTS 


The Atlanta Constitution has been the training school for a number 
of men who have become important factors in the history of the State 
and nation. Among them in addition to those mentioned above, were 
these : 

; Dr. Sam W. Small, who came to Atlanta from Tennessee during the 
siege in 1864, was for a time secretary to Andrew Johnson, when ‘Atier 
his term as president he became a senator from Tennessee. He reported 
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the Constitutional Convention of 1877, worked on The Constitution for 
years, became an evangelist with Sam P. Jones, preached and lectured 
in many states, and at eighty years of age was one of the most valuable 
and entertaining contributors to the Constitution’s editorial page. 

Joel Chandler Harris, whose sketches in The Constitution gave him 
a national reputation, which became international when his work was 
published in book form. He gave the negro dialect and negro folk lore 
its place in lterature. ‘ 

Wallace P. Reed was an accomplished and versatile writer whose work 
for years helped to brighten the editorial page In 1889 he wrote the 
best history of Atlanta which was published up to that time and for 
many years afterward. 

Bill Arp (Major Charles H. Smith), the Georgia humorist and 
philosopher, whose weekly articles were eagerly read by many. 

Frank L. Stanton, the poet laureate of Georgia, whose contributions 
to The Constitution and his books of song have been the delight of 
thousands, Josiah Carter, J. K. Ohl, Lauren Foreman, Julian Harris, 
Francis Clarke, N. S. Noble, Robert Adamson, W alter G. Cooper, Al- 
fred C. Newell, Edward Barrett, EH. C. Bruffey, M. M. Folsom, and 
many others. 

Henry W. Grady, as managing editor of The Constitution, made a 
national reputation as editor and orator. A sketch of his career appears 
elsewhere. 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 
LEADING AFTERNOON PAPER OF THE SOUTH 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the Atlanta Journal, in February, 
1933, Major John 8. Cohen, its Editor and Publisher, reviewed ina 
striking way the first half century of this great newspaper’s life. 

After telling of the paper’s founding in 1883, by C Yolonel HE. F. Hoge, 
a talented and “public- spirited lawyer, Major C ohen said : 

“Looking back over the first half-century of this newspaper’s event- 
ful life, we see two unbroken threads of purpose running side by side 
and often interweaving. The one is a desire to promote human in- 
terests, to break down barriers to freedom and progress, to challenge 
unjust privileges standing in the way of equal rights. The other is an 
allegiance to those faiths ‘and traditions without which progress becomes 
merely a blind wandering and freedom a rudderless ship. In the de- 
velopment of these two aims lies the Journal’s history. It has blazed 
many trails, fought many battles, launched many enterprises, all in the 
spirit of the liberally conservative and conserve atively liberal State from 
whose life it sprang... . 

“The Journal first gave greetings from its modest home at 14 West 
Alabama Street fifty years ago, Atlanta, then numbering around forty 
thousand inhabitants, was ri sing with brave promise, though with yet 
vivid memories of fire and sword and ashes. Her streets were lt with 
gas lamps and tinkled with mule-drawn tram cars, but the glow of a 
new era was around her, and the urge of new enterprise within. 
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“For the ensuing three years the Journal prospered, proving its 
mettle against many odds. Then, on June the first, 1887, it was acquired 
by a company of which the late Hoke Smith was president. Mr, Henry 
H. Cabaniss, who still gladdens us with his gracious presence, was made 
business manager; and “the late Josiah Carter, managing editor. Under 
their administration the paper rose rapidly in efficiency and prestige. 
In 1889 its press had a capacity of twenty-four thousand four-page 
papers per hour, which was considered remarkable for the times. Today 
either of the Journal’s presses can turn out six hundred forty- ee 
papers per minute. The historian of 1889 was also struck by the fact 
that the Journal’s circulation averaged from nine to ten thousand. Now 
its daily circulation is eighty-three “thousand, four hundred and eighty- 
one; its Sunday circulation, one hundred and tw enty-four thousand, one 
hundred and fifty-eight, reaching into every part of Georgia and the 
South and into distant regions of the common country. 

“Tt was in this period that the Journal swung into the orbit of State 
and national issues and first manifested on a large scale its liberal-and- 
conservative character. Under the virile influence of Hoke Smith it led 
the Georgia campaign of 1888 for Grover Cleveland and in the following 
year successfully championed the cause of that chevalier of the Old 
South, General John B. Gordon, in his candidacy for the United States 
Senate. In the contest preceding the national Democratic convention 
of 1892 it supported Cleveland against the bitter opposition of the ad- 
vocates of Dayid B. Hill. Cleveland won both the nomination and the 
election, and in recognition of the great talents as well as services of 
Hoke Smith, appointed him to the Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior, 
thereby giving the Journal a national prestige. 

“Four years later the country was swept by the “Free Silver” wave. 
Rarely has there been such a challenge in America to economic sanity 
and political courage; nor is there a brighter page in the Journal’s 
annals than the resoluteness with which it stood for sound money and 
the vital interests dependent thereon, while multitudes were swinging 
the other way. Its conservatism in that crucial hour proved the quality 
of its progressiveness. 

“The year 1900 brought an important change in the paper’s owner- 
ship and management, though not in its ue it and policies. Hoke Smith 
sold it to a company of which James R. Gray, a man ‘without fear and 
without reproach,’ became president. For the next seventeen years he 
stood at the Journal’s helm, steering it through calm and storm by the 
chart of his unswerving integrity. 

“Tn the never-to-be-forgotten campaign for Governor in 1906, the 
Journal supported Hoke Smith upon issues involving Georgia’s economic 
freedom and social security. The commercial and agricultural life of 
the commonwealth was fettered by freight rates which were discrimina- 
tory as well as excessive. Cities and towns were retarded in their growth; 
farmers were handicapped in marketing their products; the forces of 
industrial development and prosperity were throttled; the Southern 
transportation companies themselves, as they afterwards learned, were 
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losing golden opportunities. At the same time the purity of the State’s 
ballot and the power of intelligent suffrage were in grave peril. To 
redress these wrongs and remove these dangers, the Journal led the most 
stirring political campaign known in Georgia since the days of Stephens 
and Hill, or of Troup and Clarke. The result is history. Of the one 
hundred and forty-five counties then existing, one hundred and twenty- 
two were carried for Hoke Smith and for the equally progressive and 
conservative policies upon which this newspaper supported him. 

“Hard as were the blows then given and taken, it is pleasant to 
record that the Journal has often worked in hearty unison with many 


1—Wm. Cole Jones. 2—Lambdin Kay. 


who were then opponents, and that never have the passing differences 
of politics caused it to forget that Georgians are all Georgians, members 
of a single household of patriotic faith. . . 

“From 1906 until the World War the Journal was intent upon ex- 
panding and improving its facilities for service to an ever-widening 
circle of readers and patrons. On February the tenth, 1911, it moved 
into the spacious home built and equipped especially for its needs, at 
5-7” North Forsyth Street, which it now occupies and owns. Its per- 
sonnel was repeatedly increased, its mechanical and business depart- 
ments were kept fully abreast of the advancing times, and its resources 
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for gathering and distributing the news of the world were multiplied. 
All these, however, were but means to the larger end of bearing a loyal 
part in the upbuilding of its city and commonwealth and in meeting its 
responsibilities in the national field. It co-operated in every useful 
public enterprise and initiated many on its own account, notable among 
which was the Atlanta Journal-New York Herald National Highway 
from New York to Jacksonville, the pioneer of the great systems of 
inter-state roads now traversing the continent. The Journal also blazed 
a journalistic trail in featuring business, agricultural and educational 
news; in working for the development of a diversified, well-balanced 
and profitable system of farming, with special emphasis upon dairying 
and live stock industries; in urging the conservation of natural re- 
sources, particularly the potential wealth in forests; in stressing, year 
in and year out, the importance of public schools; and in encouraging 
all cultural interests. 

“In June, 1917, the paper suffered an immeasurable sorrow in the 
passing of its beloved chief, James R. Gray, who for nearly two decades 
had guided its course with a courage, a wisdom and a devotion that are 
enshrined in its hearts. His memory will ever abide with us as a quicken- 
ing and sustaining inspiration. 

“The present writer, who succeeded him, has been identified with 
the Journal since boyhood days and has watched its voyage with the 
peculiar interest of one who has served from cabin to forecastle. The 
year 1917, marking America’s entrance into the World War, brought 
a host of responsibilities to the nation’s newspapers. The Journal’s 
allegiance to the administration of President Wilson was rooted in a 
long friendship for that noble personality. We had supported him for 
the Democratic nomination in 1912, had worked for the advancement 
of his great program of constructive laws, and in the supreme problems 
which he and the country now faced we counted it the highest of priv- 
ileges to serve the common cause. In those times of far-reaching con- 
tacts the Journal acquired a national and international touch which it 
has retained. Its news and editorial columns, and its advertising as 
well, reflected the larger view and made the paper, as it is today, a true 
medium of world thought and interest. In keeping with this trend we 
established, on March the fifteenth, 1922, the first newspaper radio 
broadcasting station in Dixie and the second in America. WSB, the 
‘Voice of the South’, is heard today by millions the continent over, and 
is dedicated to the good of its city, commonwealth and section. 

“Georgia continues, as she has ever been, closest to our heart. We 
cherish her past, we have faith im her future. We believe in her soil, 
her people, her destiny.” 

On the death of Senator William J. Harris in 1932, Governor Richard 
Russell, Jr., appointed Major John S. Cohen, the Editor of the Atlanta 
Journal, to fill the unexpired term in the United States Senate and 
there Senator Cohen represented Georgia with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to his constituents. 
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THE ATLANTA GEORGIAN 


The Atlanta Georgian was founded by F. L. Seely, a business man 
with a vision of developing a newspaper with a definite function of social 
good, and began publication on April 25, 1906—fittingly on the eve of 
the Southern Memorial Day, a circumstance which established a link 
with traditions of the Old South. xe 

Serving as editor was John Temple Graves, one of the most brilliant 
products of Georgia journalism, a newspaper man from Rome, Ga., who 
had been associated until that day with the Atlanta News, another after- 
noon newspaper of Atlanta which had been operating since 1902. 


1—Wm. Randolph Hearst. 2—Herbert Porter. 


Six months after Mr. Seely produced the first edition of the Geor- 
gian, he acquired the News, and the publication for some time bore the 
combined names of the two newspapers—the Atlanta Georgian and News. 

From the first this newspaper was active in endeavors for community 
and state betterment, and was the most effective instrumentality in 
bringing about elimination of Georgia’s system of convict lTeases, a 
traffic in human bondage which had become one of the black spots of 
the state. 

Six years after he founded the Georgian, almost to the month, Mr. 
Seely sold the newspaper to William Randolph Hearst, owner of a chain 
of daily and monthly publications that stretched from coast to coast. 
Mr. Hearst and a group of nationally distinguished editors in his employ 
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brought to Atlanta the methods of metropolitan newspaper production 
and thus through the Georgian was one of the greatest factors in 
developing progressive policies and technique in the local field. 

Outstanding among editors who launched the Georgian under Mr. 
Hearst’s ownership were Foster Coates, who with Arthur Brisbane and 
S. 8. Chamberlain was one of the foremost journalists of his day; Keats 
Speed, now editor of the New York Evening Sun, and James B. Nevin, 
a native Georgian who remained at the post of editor until his death 
at his desk three years ago. 

The Georgian has been active since Mr. Hearst’s ownership in move- 
ments for the good of the city, state and region. Recognition of these 
efforts came in 1927 when the newspaper was awarded the coveted 
Sutlive Trophy, a prize given annually by The Georgia Press Associa- 
tion to the newspaper of Georgia regarded as having performed in that 
year the most outstanding service to the state. A campaign for develop- 
ment of Georgia products and of the state’s opportunities of service and 
production was the reason for this recognition. 

Today the Georgian, as one of the first newspapers in the South in 
circulation and prestige, is headed by Herbert Porter as general man- 
ager and is regarded as one of the ablest of Southern journals. Its writers 
and editors have won recognition in the profession of journalism for 
ability and enterprise, and distinctive honors have come to many of 
them. From the ranks of its editorial staff have come several figures 
now nationally famous for literary and journalistic work. It is one of 
a group of 30 daily publications—the largest and most widely circulated 
chain of newspapers in the world and one of the most potent factors 
in public opinion of the nation—owned by Mr. Hearst. 


RADIO IN ATLANTA 


By Lamepin Kay, Director or WSB—WRITTEN FOR THE HISTORY 
or FuLtton County 


The history of broadcasting in Atlanta and Georgia begins with the 
birth of wireless telephony during the World War. Adventurous dis- 
ciples of the Marconi and DeForrest era of wireless telegraphy started 
experimenting with the art of voice transmission as a result of remark- 
able progress recorded in this field by the air forces of the embattled 
nations. 

These pioneers were mainly technologically-minded school boys or 
electrically-trained men who had made wireless a hobby. A scattered 
army of them throughout the nation, founders of the American Radio 
Relay League, having chatted with one another via aerial dots and dashes 
for years, now ingeniously mastered the fundamentals of hurling the 
yoice across incredible distances. 

The Atlanta Radio Club was organized by a group of these en- 
thusiasts, notable among the leaders being Harry F. Dobbs and Henry L. 
Reid. By 1922, a number of voice transmitters, all crude, home-made, 
low-power affairs, were on the air in Atlanta and Georgia. Uncle Sam 
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granted licenses for operating these amateur stations to anybody who 
could put one together. 

The Georgia. Power Company, Georgia Tech, the Fourth Corps 
Army Post at Fort McPherson, Tech High School, the Bryant Electric 
Company, and a number of individual experimenters had built trans- 
mitters and were blazing the trail through the air that broadcasting 
soon followed. All operated under amateur call-letters, assigned by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Their audience was limited to kindred 
souls of the wireless fraternity able to build their own receiving ap- 
paratus. 

During 1921 the American public occasionally was astonished by 
newspaper accounts of phenomenal achievements accomplished in a new 
form of wireless, called broadeasting. Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Station WWJ, Detroit, were reported to have actually succeeded in 
transmitting complete episodes like a church service, a political address, 
a baseball game and extended musical programs. 

The public began to be interested in radio, particularly radio recep- 
tion. To the pioneer experimenters, reception had been a minor item, 
necessary only to prove the fact of transmission. For years to come the 
“Old Guard” of wireless amateurs somewhat contemptuously referred to 
the new and growing multitude of radio fans as “BCL’s”—Broadcast 
Listeners. 

Early in 1922, recognizing the hold that radio had laid upon public 
imagination and foreseeing with acute clarity the potential power and 
usefulness of the new scientific development, Major John S. Cohen, 
President and Editor of The Atlanta Journal, determined to bring 
broadcasting to the South. 

While ascertaining how to secure an adequate transmitter, he estab- 
lished in the Journal an editorial department devoted to the news and 
progress of broadcasting. Diagrams and directions for the building of 
recelvers were published, along with items about the infrequent program 
features to be heard from the few distant stations then operating, gossip 
of the experience of local fans, and the like. 

It developed that nowhere in America could a broadcasting station 
be obtained as a unit at that time. It was reported that the Western 
Electric Company, pioneers, in the development and manufacture of 
telephone equipment, planned to put such a unit on the market. But 
their engineers had not yet perfected the instrument sufficiently to offer 
it as a commercial device. 

Major Cohen had heen initiated into the mystery of broadcast trans- 
mission and reception by George A. Her, an electrical engineer on the 
staff of the Georgia Power Company, who had built an experimental 
station for his company. Lacking assurance as to when a commercially 
manufactured station could be procured, Major Cohen engaged Mr. Iler 
to assemble and install a transmitter for the Journal. 

After months of effort, the apparatus was ready. An imposing array 
of panels, batteries, wiring, dials, tubes, generators and what-not cluttered 
a section of the fifth floor of the Journal building. Placards heralding 
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the warnings, “Danger,” “High Voltage” and “Quiet Zone” were con- 
spicuous. ‘Two ninety-foot, wooden masts, erected on the 10o0f, supported 
a crude antenna. A commodious section of the quarters was equipped 
with folding chairs to accommodate visiting listeners. There was no 
studio. Studios were unknown then. 

And on March 15, 1922, the United States Department of Commerce 
assigned the station the first broadcasting call-letters issued in the South 
—WSB—and authorized operation of the second new: spaper station in the 
world. 

This historic transmitter—described as a “giant” at that time—rep- 
resented 100 watts power. Within three months, the Journal had ob- 
tained and installed the first complete Western Electric 500-watt 
transmitter on the air in America, a super-power station in its day. 
Three years later, a 1,000-watt plant succeeded it in new quarters at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Early in 1930, about five years thereafter, 
the onward march of radio required a five-fold increase in power and 
an elaborate new plant was erected on a ten-acre tract near Hast Lake, 
the studios, reception parlors and administration offices at the Biltmore 
being greatly enlarged. 

But the obligation and opportunity for better service continued to 
grow apace and in September of 1933, WSB became one of an exclusive 
few 50,000-watt behemoths, serving its city, state, section and nation. 
This fifth transmitter was set up on a twenty-acre tract, thirteen miles 
from Atlanta, near Tucker, Ga., and is in operation at the time these 
facts are set down, September, 1934. Still further expanded studios and 
quarteis are maintained at the Biltmore Hotel. 

What transpired while WSB’s power grew from 100 watts to 50,000 
watts, while its towers changed from wooden poles, to massive steel 
structures 325 feet high, while the American radio audience enlarged 
from a handful of wireless “cranks” to a potential multitude of 90,- 
000,000, while the station’s service expanded from a few intermittent 
minutes of transmission to a continuous daily schedule of seventeen 
hours, while broadcasting evolved from the status of a novel fad to that 
of an integral part of the spiritual, social and economic life of the 
people, constitutes a colorful record. 

WSB’s initial efforts toward public service began with daily broad- 
casts of weather reports, cotton market quotations and news bulletins. 
An evening hour of musical entertainment was soon undertaken and 
successfully maintained with prodigious difficulty. A children’s story 
period, a noon-day broadcast, music for farm and factory workers, 
Sunday morning and evening church services, topical and cultural talks, 
baseball games, other athletic events and an endless variety of other 
features followed. 

In unnumbered innovations that have become part of the fabric of 
broadcasting WSB set the pace for the nation. A nightly entertainment 
at the nln al of hour of 10:45 o’clock was amazingly successful and be- 
cause unexplored and unexpectedly favorable atmospheric conditions 
found to be prevailing gave America its first real taste of fine trans- 
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mission and resulted directly in the erection of at least twenty-five 
stations that are leaders on the air today. 

The Journal conducted classes for instruction in building receivers, 
equipped an auto truck with receiving apparatus and sent it to com- 
munities all over Georgia, installed huge horns for public reception of 
programs in the city parks, sponsored one of the nation’s first radio 
expositions at the city auditorium as early as the fall of 1922, was the 
only broadcast station represented at the Chicago radio exposition of the 
same year and in manifold other ways impressed the value and pleasure 
of radio reception upon the public. 

WSB is accredited with being the first station in America to recog- 
nize the intimate, human relationship between station and listener, and 
the first to ae showmanship into its offerings. ‘‘Announcing,” 
originally a perfunctory and stereotyped statement of program facts, 
handled usually by a technician, became an editorial feature, reflecting 
the character and atmosphere of the station and its community. 

The first slogan on the American ether was “The Voice of the South.” 
The first musical signature was the three-note chime of WSB, now so 
familiar as an NBC identification. The first fraternity of listeners 
was the famous WSB 10:45 Radiowls. The first “University of the 
Air” was launched by Superintendent of Public Schools Willis A. Sut- 
ton, supported by every educational institution in Atlanta. The first 
public school program, condueted in conjunction with the first city-wide 
installation of puble school receiving apparatus in the country, was an 
Atlanta exploit. 

The broadcasting of a scene from the play, “Lightnin,” by the cast 
of a company on tour with John Golden, the producer, listening in New 
York, was an important WSB contribution to the technique of radio 
drama, and the play-by-play account, obtained by telegraph, of the 1922 
world series was of similar importance in the sport field. An eye- 
witness description of a Whitehall Street conflagration was a sensa- 
tional demonstration of broadcasting’s value as a news medium. ‘The 
naming of a baby and a radio w edding were among other picturesque 
highlights of the early days. 

Henry Ford, Rosa Ponselle, Rudolph Valentino, Martha Berry, Otis 
Skinner, Alma Gluck, Jack Dempsey and numerous other notables be- 
came acquainted with broadcasting at WSB. 

In 1927, the station’s service was immeasurably enhanced by atfila- 
tion with the National Broadcasting Company. As an outlet for this 
great network’s magnificent resources. WSB has been able to provide 
its constituency with the world’s finest musical and educational ma- 
terial. 

Radio’s significant part in Atlanta’s life and WSB’s influence as a 
community institution were graphically illustrated in 1932 and 1933 
by the universal attention and response accorded a Christmas charity 
appeal, conducted on the air for ten-day periods during the holidays by 
Ernest Rogers and Lambdin Kay, of the Journal staff. Deluges of 
subscriptions were elicited from thousands of homes and other sources 
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heretofore unlisted as donors to charity and both the method of the 
appeal and the distribution of the fund stand as one of the few local 
volunteer charitable efforts heartily endorsed by the city’s organized 
social agencies. 

After witnessing broadcasting’s dominant part in the presidential 
campaign of 1931, WSB opened its facilities to candidates for local, 
county and State offices. Aspirants to places in the public service are 
utilizing in ever-increasing degree this medium for discussing issues 
directly with the voters. 

As this is written, WSB is the regular outlet for more than 150 
civic, religious, educational, patriotic, humanitarian and other agencies, 
local and national, working for human betterment. The facilities of the 
station are available to any worthy cause without charge. About eighty 
per cent of the station’s time on the air is occupied with non-revenue 
producing programs. 

According to current statistics, about 90,000 households within 100 
miles of WSB are equipped with radio 1eceivers, and about 18,000,000 
recelying sets are in operation throughout the country. This means an 
audience of some 450,000 within the station’s immediate range and a 
staggering multitude of 90,000,000 well within reach of its giant trans- 
mitter. The “Voice of the South” has been heard in every state in the 
Union, every province of Canada and in Mexico, South America, Alaska, 
Australia, New Zealand, England, Germany and other distant places. 

While WSB’s wattage in 1934 exceeds the combined power of all 
other stations in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, other sta- 
tions in Atlanta and the State have played and are playing an important 
part in the history of Georgia radio. 

For the period of a year in the early days, the Atlanta Constitution 
maintained a radio service, first utilizing the amateur transmitter of 
the Georgia Power Company, later operating its own station under the 
eall-letters WGM. In 1923 the transmitter was donated to Georgia 
Tech, the call-letters were changed to WGST, and the station was later 
leased to private operators who affiliated with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

The Atlanta & West Point Railroad, the Gilham Electric Company 
and the J. M. High Company were among other institutions to operate 
stations for brief periods at the dawn of broadcasting. Several years 
ago Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, founded WJTL, a 100-watt station, 
which is in operation today. Elsewhere in Georgia, eight stations are 
performing valuable community service—in Macon, Augusta, Columbus, 
Savannah, Rome, Athens, Americus and Thomasville. 


EFFECT ON SPEAKERS AND AUDIENCES 


Dr. Millican’s prediction that radio would cause a change in the 
mode of public speaking has already become effective in a large degree. 
Ministers and other speakers have found from experience at our station, 
and at others, that radio puts a premium upon conciseness, clarity of 
thought and absence of rhetorical frills. Each speaker soon recognizes 
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that he is not addressing one great audience of thousands or millions, 
but an almost infinite number of individual family groups listening in 
their living rooms. Technique effective on a platform or public hall is 
thoroughly out of harmony with this atmosphere. Radio broadcasting 
is rigidly regulated by the clock. Time allotments are necessarily brief 
and therefore precious. The speaker knows that unless his text interests 
his listeners they are free to dispense with his message by the mere 
twisting of a wrist. 

For these reasons, broadcasting influence has long ago resulted in a 
more careful preparation of sermons and other addresses and in a pro- 
found tendency toward elimination of bombast and rhetoric. 

Musicians and other entertainers are similarly affected. Lacking 
costume, stage effects, hghting and the element of personal contact be- 
tween performer and a visible, physical audience, it is absolutely com- 
pulsory that the music passing through the microphone must rest solely 
on its own merit. The ears of all the listeners are literally as close to 
the performer as the microphone itself—a matter of but a few feet. 
Therefore, an orchestra, or a singer, is emphatically closer to the hearer 
than if the hearer were seated fifty or 100 feet away in an auditorium. 
Beauty of tone or technique is as clear-cut as a cameo, but just as in- 
evitably, flaws or slip-shod effort, or inadequacies of any sort, are 
vividly and vastly magnified. 


WHEN THE ORATOR IS HEARD By MILLIONS 


You cite the instances wherein Greek orators are thought to have 
spoken to thirty thousand people and speculate on what the results will 
be when leaders of thought speak to millions. The latter condition is 
already here and is common-place in broadcasting. The last national 
election is a fair example. Through the network bro adcasting, leaders 
of both parties conducted their campaigns on the air. More votes were 
cast in the contest than ever before in the history of America. 

Evidently, this facility for delivering international personalities and 
international events directly to the public will inevitably mean a gen- 
erally broader viewpoint, a keener discrimination, a broader basis for 
comparative judgments and a shorter cut for disseminating the basic 
facts of any and all conditions, or situations among the people. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


ATLANTA, THIRD CENTER OF AVIATION 
AND TELEGRAPH 


HOME OF THE SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ATR SERVICE HX TENDED 
FROM TWENTY-FIVE TO Two Hunpbrep Crrtes in Eraut YEARS 
—PASSENGERS FROM Six THOUSAND To Frvn HunprEpD 
AND Firry THOUSAND 


GREAT PROGRESS IN AVIATION AND AIRMAIL 


The following statement from a high official shows the wonderful 
progress of aviation here and in the country: 

Aviation, as an industry, is the fastest growing of all the present- 
day developments of our progressive era. Since the Wright Brothers 
made their first flight in Kitty Hawk, N. C., air lines have become 
extended throughout the nation for the carrying of passengers, express 
and mail. The initial passenger plane was capable of 100 miles per hour, 
whereas the modern plane cruises at a rate of 180 miles per hour. This 
extensive increase has encouraged the use of air travel from about 6,000 
passengers in the year 1926 to about 550,000 passengers in 1933. During 
the former year air lines served only twenty-three cities, but at present 
have spread their accommodations to nearly 200 cities in all parts of the 
country. 

This broad expansion is accredited to the stupendous strides taken 
in the designing of faster and safer equipment. High speed within 
itself assures safety, but progressive men have not quitted the task with 
this. At the present time there are, in the majority of cases, ten men 
on the ground for every pilot in flight for the purpose of advising and 
assuring the completion of the ship’s voyage. Radio operators keep in 
constant touch with the pilot, advising him of weather conditions ahead 
and communicating individual messages for those aboard who desire the 
same; land beacons mark the path of the plane across the sky; and, in 
the latest of modern facilities is the radio beam—a signal which auto- 
matically tells the pilot his exact location at all times and eliminates 
all possibility of unsafe landing. 

In this expansion of aviation, Atlanta has taken a place among the 
leaders of the nation. From the beginning of flying activity, an airport 
has been maintained at Candler Field and the most up-to-date equipment 
installed from time to time. The personnel of Eastern Air Lines alone 
has increased from six in 1926 to 126 im 1933, carrying a payroll of 
$285,000 per annum. The total value of the equipment at Candler Field 
is approximately $282,000 and Eastern Air Lines is anticipating the 
installation of two complete new services. Atlanta will then have com- 
plete schedules to the North, South, East and West, and have the con- 
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Above—Curtis Wright Condor plane in flight over Atlanta. Below—transport planes 
in front of Administration Building, Candler Field, about to take off for New York 
and Dallas. 


vergence of six major routes. Located in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the natural accessibility of the city should encourage still 
more extensive air travel, and a greater development of field facilities. 

Normally enough, educational activity in Fulton County has been 
instituted and prominent aeronautical schools have been organized. 
Foremost among these is probably the Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics, a branch of Georgia Tech, and a preparatory school at the 
Georgia Military Academy. The Guggenheim School has an approximate 
value, including building and equipment, of $160,000, and engages two 
of the nation’s leading aeronautical engineers to carry out its instructions. 
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Needless to say, the graduates of this school seek connection with 
the aviation activities at Candler Field. Consequently, it has developed 
that the most modern plans of operation have been brought into effect 
at Atlanta’s airport. Costs have been reduced, permitting the personnel 
of the field to 1etain the highest standard of employee. 

As further consequence of this reduction in operating expenses, while 
retaining the most efficient of persons in the field and plane operation, 
the flying cost to passengers has been reduced to an amount which can 
be met by anyone desiring rapid, yet conservative, transportation. The 
cost of round-trip fares will average about four cents per mile, with 
one-way passage running about six cents per mile. The cost of air mail 
has been reduced from eight cents to six cents an ounce, yet the efficiency 
of the system has remained unimpaired. As an example, a person can 
drop two letters in the mail chute of an Atlanta office building at the 
close of the business day—one addressed to another in the same building, 
the other air-mailed to Boston, Mass., and each will arrive at its des- 
tination at approximately the same hour. 

With newer, faster and safer craft being constantly designed, the 
progress of aviation shall continue, and in view of the determination of 
Atlanta air executives, it is to be reasonably expected that the Candler 
Airport will retain its position among the aviation leaders of the world. 


ATLANTA ATR MAIL CENTER OF THE SOUTHEAST 


Hon. kK. K. Large, former postmaster at Atlanta, has on request, 
kindly furnished this interesting and informative statement about At- 
Tanta as an air mail center: 

In 1909 at the time of the automobile races at the Candler race track, 
now known as Candler Field, just south of Hapeville, and nine miles 
from the Atlanta Post Office, a special attraction was offered the public 
in the form of a plane flight and a possible race by a plane with one of 
the racing cars collected there for this virtually national racing event. 
I was there and remember the plane sailing by very low over the track 
in front of the grandstand. This event created a great deal of interest 
and undoubtedly added substantially to the attendance. 

We all knew that weather conditions had to be quite perfect for the 
stunt race or even a flight to materialize, and certainly very few of 
those present at the track would have believed it possible for that same 
field to become the third most important in the United States from 
the standpoint of the number of regular daily air mail schedules in and 
out of Atlanta, exceeded only by New York and Chicago. 

Though this is true, it should not be expected that this position will 
be retained because in population Atlanta ranks 34th in the United 
States, and from the standpoint of post office receipts it ranks Ist. 
However. it is to be expected that our air mail schedules will mcrease, 
though not at the same rate as has been true since the Inception of this 
service here less than eight years ago. 
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Tur First Air Main SCHEDULE 


September 15, 1926, is an epoch date for the Southeast in that the 
first regular air mail schedule was inaugurated by virtue of the contract 
between the Post Office Department and the Florida Airways, Inc., 
known as Contract Air Mail 10, by which the latter was to transport 
mail by air between Atlanta, Macon, Jacksonville, Tampa, Ft. Myers 
and Miami. 

The evening before the opening of this route the postmaster at 
Macon phoned the writer that there was some misunderstanding between 
the city and county authorities and that. the proposed landing field was 
being plowed to prevent the plane from landing. However it was 
agreed that if he, Mr. Stevens, would be on the field, separated from the 
crowd, and wave a handkerchief in each hand so that he could be recog- 
nized the writer would drop the Macon pouch. The news of this episode 
later created considerable interest among stamp collectors and many 
letters were received seeking cover dropped in the pouch at Macon. 
These covers are now selling at considerable premium. 

The pilot on this occasion was Mr. Ben Hilson who became inter- 
nationally honored because of his exploration flights over the Arctic 
Ocean, especially the flight in September, 1929, from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to Spitzbergen with Captain Wilkins; later because of similar 
flights with Wilkins over the Antarctic and finally because he lost his 
life in rescue work in northern Siberia, 

The schedule of the Florida Airways was discontinued December 
31st of the same year because of the small volume of mail carried, due 
to the fact that daylight flying could not advance the mail in all cases 
over the night train schedules. The postage may also have had a slight 
effect as it was then 10c per ounce or fraction and in case the same 
piece of mail traveled over any other air line there was an additional 
charge which complicated the postage rate question. The rate now is 
6e per ounce or fraction to any point in the United States without re- 
gard to number of other air or rail lines used and air mail is now 
available to points in every state in the Union. 


Tuer Ate Linz to New Yorr 


The Department of Commerce was at work on other airways, estab- 
lishing emergency landing fields every thirty miles and beacon lights 
every ten miles approximately, and soon started work on a new line 
from Atlanta to New York. On the completion of this work the line 
was opened under contract with Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., known as 
C. A. M. 19, beginning May 1, 1928, on a night schedule, leaving 
Candler Field 7:00 P. M. and arriving at Hadley Field, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 6:15 A. M., with stops at Spartanburg, S. C., Greensboro, 
N. C., Richmond, Va., Washington, D. C. and Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATLANTA To NEw ORLEANS 


On the same day air mail daylight service from Atlanta to New 
Orleans was inaugurated through contract with St. Tammany Gulf Coast 
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Airways and known as C. A. M. 238, leaving Atlanta 5:30 A. M., and 
arriving New Orleans 11:00 A. M. with stops at Birmingham and 
Mobile. 

Arr Marz To CHicago 

On December 1, 1928, Atlanta-Miami air mail was again estab- 
lished under contract C. A. M. 25. Also on the same day service was 
inaugurated from Atlanta to Chicago, C. A. M. 30. 

April 1, 1930, a double service night flying schedule was started with 
approximately five hours intervening. At the same time the Florida 
schedule was changed to night flying as installation of beacon lights 
had been completed as far as Jacksonville, and this arrangement fur- 
mished continuous or through service from New York to Miami. Also 
on this same date night flying to Chicago was started leaving the day 
line in operation to Nashville. 


Mart AND PASSENGER Linz To Los ANGELES 


On October 15, 1930, the American Airways opened the Southern 
Transcontinental Line, Atlanta-Dallas-Los Angeles, C. A. M. 33, using 
tri-motored planes and included passenger service from the beginning 
on a daylight schedule with night stop over at Fort Worth. 


PASSENGER SERVICE TO New York 
December 10, 1930, passenger service to New York under daylight 
flymg was inaugurated, creating a triple daily air mail schedule to 
New York. January 1, 1931, passenger service to Florida on a day 
schedule was begun which doubled the daily mail service there. 


Fiv—E YEARS’ PROGRESS 

The above is a chronological history of the development of air mail 
in and out of Candler Field or Atlanta for the first five years which 
shows that we gained a total of eighteen regular daily schedules in and 
out of this port. The importance of this service is not fully appreciated 
until one realizes the development that has taken place elsewhere in the 
country which would. be altogether too voluminous to list. 

ATLANTA’s Atk Matt—CanabDa To SoutH AMERICA 

However, it can be easily understood from this statement that today 
Atlanta has continuous air mail connection with virtually every im- 
portant center not only in the United States, but Canada, Central 
America and South America; that emergency landing fields and beacon 
lights are provided for on every line out of Atlanta and most of the 
mail is carried on night schedules which means that the service delivers 
at the beginning of the day and takes away at the close of the day, 
transporting during the night while we sleep. 

Arr Matt to FLoopep Districts 

During the flood in October of 1929, the cities of Augusta, Waynes- 
boro and Millen, Georgia and Aiken, South Carolina had their mail 
service completely shut off and air lines were called into service and 
immediately functioned with regularity, furnishing these cities with 
their only mail contact with the outside. There are many other in- 
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stances of interest when air mail met the need of an emergency, such as, 
transportation of serums for which mail planes have been brought into 
play and functioned dependably with spectacular results. Cotton has 
been successfully dusted with arsenic powder to check the ravages of 
the boll weevil, etc. 

Tuirty-Two Tons Air Mart 4 Monto to NEw Yorxk 

As a further illustration of growth and permanency, mail poundage 
over the entire New York line for the first month of its existence was 
approximately 8,570 pounds and a good portion of this was due to first 
flight volume from stamp collectors. The poundage on this line now 
exceeds for maximum months 64,000 pounds. 

Passenger service, which is being rapidly developed on all night 
lines as well as on our day lines including sleeping and dining service 
is a story within itself for separate treatment. This brief article is re- 
stricted to the development of air mail, listing only the important events 
of a local character, omitting all other events and important extensions 
elsewhere. It would be folly to prophesy its future, but safe to use an 
old saying: “The sky is the lmit.” 


ATLANTA A GREAT TELEGRAPH CENTER—THE THIRD 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


This interesting account of the beginning and growth of the tele- 
graph service in Atlanta was taken from an address delivered before the 
Building Owners and Managers Association of Atlanta in 1930 by Mr. 
N. W. Hendrix, Superintendent of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany: 

ATLANTA AND THE TELEGRAPH 

“The year 1837, less than a century ago, marked the beginning of 
two great developments. It was in that year that Stephen Harriman 
Long, a young civil engineer, completed his survey that resulted in the 
driving of a stake near the point that is now known as Five Points, to 
designate the most desirable meeting place of railroads. That was the 
beginning of Atlanta. In the same year Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
who started life as a portrait painter, perfected his magnetic telegraph. 
Thus the year 1837 marks the birth of Atlanta and the telegraph. 

“Tt is a strange coincidence that Atlanta should today be recognized 
as the leading city of the South in office buildings, the largest telegraph 
center in the South and the third largest in the world, surpassed only 
by New York and Chicago 

“The first telegraph office in Atlanta was located at what is now known 
as Central Avenue and Wall Street, opposite the old Union Depot. The 
first manager was David U. Sloan, who was also the sole operator. It 
was a great day when the telegraph business increased to the point 
where a messenger was necessary and a happy moment it was for Mr. 
Sloan when he employed as the first messenger, the late Evan P. Howell, 
who later became Editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and the father 
of Mr. Clark Howell, Sr., the Constitution’s present editor. 
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“The progress of the telegraph has kept pace with the growth of 
Atlanta, and today we have the third largest telegraph center in the 
world housed in the ten-story office building on Henry Grady Square 
at Marietta and Forsyth Streets, purchased by the Western Union in 
1928. Nearly three million telegrams are handled here each month. 
Fifteen hundred employes are on the payrolls of this company in At- 
lanta, and nearly two hundred thousand dollars a month are disbursed 
in salaries. Direct trunk circuits join Atlanta to 69 important com- 
mercial centers throughout the United States. In addition, there are 
271 other direct connections with towns and cities in the Southeast. 

“One of the greatest problems to face the telegraph in its progress 
and development, has heen the terminal handling of telegrams With 
the rapid growth of building and the expansion of the business section, 
iis 1O longer possible to give a fast service through one central office 
as was possible in the early stages. To meet this problem the Western 
Union several years ago adopted the policy of establishing branch offices 
at strategic points throughout the city, and today we have thirty such 
offices in Atlanta. 

“As large office buildings developed each housing a great number 
of people representing important interests, some of them “businesses of 
types requiring considerable telegraphic correspondence, they were recog- 
nized as constituting small communities in themselves which could not 
be reached from the outside with the facility and speed to which their 
communications were entitled. This resulted in our policy of placing 
offices in these business communities in locations most convenient of 
access to all tenants. 

“An important step forward in expediting telegrams between the 
central office and branch offices, has been the installation of underground 
pneumatic tubes. Startling as it may seem, here in the City of Atlanta, 
telegrams are literally ‘shot’ under the streets at a speed of about one 
quarter of a mile a minute. This amazing speed is obtained by means 
of tubes operated by combined air pressure and vacuum. ‘The telegrams 
flit through the tubes in receptacles or carriers somewhat like those 
seen in department stores. Hach carrier can be dispatched every twenty 
seconds and with eight telegrams in a carrier the tube can be operated 
at a capacity of 1440 telegrams an hour. Fifteen of the thirty branch 
offices in Atlanta are connected with the central office by pneumatic 
tube. Hleven of these tube-operated branch offices are in the uptown 
office buildings. Branch offices not operated by tube are usually con- 
nected with the central office by simplex printer, another recent develop- 
ment in the telegraph field. 

“Imagine a sort of Seven League typewriter with its keyboard in 
Atlanta andl its type bars re eaching to New York or San Francisco and 
you have some idea of this machine. The Simplex printer conduces 
greatly to speed and accuracy as well as to ease of operation. It has been 
adopted for general use by the Western Union for all circuits of certain 
specified « classes and machines are being installed as rapidly as they can 
be manufactured. The Simplex oper ator sits before the super-typewriter 
and taps out a word on the keys. Letter by letter, the electric impulses 
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of the word slip out over the wire to the distant city, setting up im- 
pulses in another super-typewriter at that end in such a manner that 
the corresponding typebars are pulled down and the message Is regis- 
tered on a roll of paper tape in Roman characters. The operator at the 
receiving end picks up the tape as it flows from the machine and with 
the aid of a small gumming instrument glues it rapidly to a telegraph 
or cable blank, after which the message is ready for delivery. 

“President Newcomb Carlton recently announced plans for the ex- 
penditure of forty-five million dollars by the Western Union this year 
for improvements and expansion of facilities. This program of ex- 
pansion has already resulted in Atlanta having in its main office on 
Henry Grady Square the most modern telegraph office in the South. 
The near future will see the installation of high speed stock tickers and 
two, one hundred wire concentration units, for the purpose of expediting 
terminal handlings of the growing volume of messages over direct wires 
to customers’ offices equipped with Simplex printers.” 

The magnitude of the telegraph business is shown by the fact that 
the Western Union Telegraph Company has 1,949,000 miles of land 
wires, and owns or operates ten ocean cables which have 30,757 nautical 
miles of submarine cable. It transmits 200,000,000 messages annually 
and its commercial services record transactions in stocks, bonds and 
commodities whose total value is estimated at $90,000,000,000 a year. 

To do this vast service it employs 60,000 persons and its revenues 
amounted to $133,200,000 in 1930. 

Its social service, a recent development, transmits 5,000,000 messages 
for Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, the 
Jewish New Year and Thanksgiving. Five million telegrams on ac- 
count of weddings, birthdays and anniversaries were conveyed over its 
wires within a few months. 


THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY 
ATLANTA Its SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS—GREAT GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


The following sketch was furnished by Mr. J. E. Johnson, Atlanta 
manager of the Company: 

After Clarence H. Mackay obtained control of the original Postal 
Telegraph Company and the Bankers and Merchants Company in the 
late eighties he undertook to extend his lines into the South from Wash- 
ington and an office was opened in Atlanta in 1899. At that time 
Joseph W. Kates was general superintendent with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., and in charge of the manager at Atlanta. 

As further extensions were made from Atlanta to the South and 
Southwest a district superintendent was appointed to the city and by 
the year nineteen hundred and two the Postal System at Atlanta had 
grown to a point where it was considered desirable to transfer the office 
of the general superintendent from Richmond to Atlanta. Charles CO. 
Adams was appointed general superintendent that year. He later was 
succeeded by Guy E. Paine, who in turn was succeeded by George H. 
Usher. The next general superintendent at Atlanta was George W. 
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Ribble, who held that position until his death in nineteen twenty-nine. 
The title of general superintendent was changed to that of general 
manager in 1929. J. T. Logue, the present general manager succeeded 
Mr. Ribble in 1929. ; . 

The local Atlanta office is one of the most important in the Postal 
System being the central point for many trunk lines diverging to many 
points north, south, east and west. Progress in this city has been par- 
ticularly marked in the last three years since Postal Telegraph became 
affiliated with the International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
The office is managed by a city superintendent, Mr. J. E. Johnson, 
formerly of Raleigh, N. C. 

There are fourteen branch offices in the city. Four of which have 
been established during the administration of Mr. Johnson, during the 
past two years. Other commercial employees number 121, traffic em- 
ployees ninety. These are in addition to about 200 workers in the 
general offices of the division and district. 


THE SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


One of the most amazing developments in the past few decades is 
that of the telephone industry. To those familiar with modern telephone 
service, it is difficult to realize that less than sixty years ago, on 
March 10, 1876, a tall, black-haired young man named Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell spoke the first words over a telephone. 

Little attention, excepting ridicule, was paid to the young inventor 
and his telephone, until Bell exhibited his speaking instrument at the 
famous Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in June, 1876. Even 
there, no consideration was given Bell until Dom Pedro, emperor of 
Brazil, chanced to notice the exhibit. Bell eagerly handed the receiver 
to Dom Pedro, went into the next room, and spoke to the Brazilian 
ruler. “My God, it talks,’ exclaimed the Brazilian in awe. His atten- 
tion, however, was sufficient to attract favorable notice, and the com- 
mercial development of telephone service began. 

The first telephone central office in the world was opened at New 
Haven, Conn., in 1878. About a year later, Atlanta had its first tele- 
phone exchange, which was owned by Jos. E. Brown, Julius L. Brown 
and B. W. Wrenn of the Western and Atlantic Railroad. Atlanta was 
thus among the first cities in the world to have telephone service. 

In 1881, the Atlanta telephone exchange was purchased by the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. ‘There were only 
131 telephone subscribers at that time. By 1884, the number had grown 
to 400, and a long distance circuit was in operation to Decatur. 

It was not until 1891 that Atlanta had as many as 2,000 telephones. 
But this growth so encouraged the telephone officials that plans were 
drawn for a telephone building at 78 South Pryor Street. This was the 
first building of such size to be erected in the South devoted exclusively 
to telephone business. 

By 1894 the general public began really to appreciate the true value 
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of telephone service and rapid strides were made in telephone develop- 
ment in Atlanta from that time on. 

Today, there are more than 63,000 telephones in service in Atlanta. 
To handle the 585,000 daily calls made requires ten central office build- 
ings, costing many hundreds of thousands of dollars, and hundreds of 
highly skilled workers. Altogether there are about 1500 people engaged 
in the telephone business in Atlanta. There are other buildings, the 
most important of which is the new toll building, located at 51 Ivy 
Street, which is devoted almost exclusively to long distance telephone 
service. 

At present, an average of eighty long distance operators are on duty 
in this office. During an average month of 1934, these intelligent ps 
tors handle 90,304 calls placed for other cities by Atlantans, 46,958 
calls which are switched from one city to another through Atlanta, and 
complete 78,564 calls from other cities which terminate in Atlanta. 

From this long distance telephone sw itchboard radiate direct tele- 
phone circuits to every city and town in Georgia of any size. There are 
174 such circuits from Atlanta to her neighbors, insuring high-speed 
telephone service for the city’s commercial and social conversations. 
There are eight direct circuits to Macon, five to Columbus, five to 
Augusta and sufficient circuits to other Georgia cities to provide for a 
maximum volume of traffic. 

Spraying out from Atlanta to cities in other states are 154 direct 
circuits. There are ten direct voice channels to New York City: twelve 
to Birmingham, Ala.; four to Chicago, Ill.; nine to Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
seven to Jacksonville, Fla.; seven to Washington, D. C.; six to New 
Orleans, and others to every important city in the South. 

It is a long step from the single long distance hne running to De- 
catur in 1884 to this modern long distance office that is a monument 
to the scientific skill and inventive genius of Bell Telephone engineers. 
Through this office, anyone in Atlanta can now get telephone connec- 
tion easily, quickly and cheaply with almost any telephone, not only in 
the United States but in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South America, Europe, 
parts of Asia and Africa, Australia, the Philippine Islands and ships at 
sea. In fact, ninety-two per cent of all the telephones in the world can 
now be reached from the telephone in your home or office. 

So it is that Bell’s prophecy concerning his invention has been ful- 
filled. In 1878, when nearly everyone looked on the telephone as a 
mere mechanical toy, Bell prophesied, “it is conceivable that cables of 
telephone wire could be laid underground, or suspended overhead, con- 
necting by branch wires with private dwellings, country houses, shops 
and manufactories, uniting them through the main cable with a central 
office, establishing direct communication between any two places in the 
city. Not only so, but I believe that in the future, wires will unite the 
head offices of telephone companies in different cities, and a man in 
one part of the country may communicate by word of mouth with an- 
other in a distant place.” 

This vision of a nation-wide and world-wide system of telephone 
communication was handed down by Bell to the early pioneers in tele- 
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phone communication, and has always been one of the major objectives 
of the Bell Telephone System. 

To realize this ideal of universal telephone service, it became in- 
creasingly important to extend the long lines, to carry on continuous 
investigation for the practical development of the telephone art, to make 
continual progress toward the standardization of apparatus, equipment 
and methods, and to centralize administrative functions in the interest 
of efficient and economical service. In 1900, therefore, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company became the central or headquarters 
company of the coordinated federation that is known as the Bell Svstem. 

Thus, a few years aiter the telephone’s invention, the organization 
took the same form as that of the American Union of Federal and State 
governments, in order to function efficiently and economically as an 
agency of national service. The American constitution provides a cen- 
tral form of government, equipped to perform national functions ade- 
quately, leaving to local governing bodies the responsibility of local 
affairs, and the Bell System is similar in structure and purpose. Be- 
cause of this form of organization, the system has been able to expand 
with the growth of the country, and telephone service is unified and 
nation-wide, 

Telephone service from Bell stations to ships at sea was established 
in 1930 to the liners Leviathan, Majestic, Olympic and Homeric. This 
service has been continuously expanded, and today most of the major 
ships plying the Atlantic have ship-to-shore service. Similar service 
has been installed on harbor vessels, such as fireboats in New York 
harbor and the fishing boats plying out of Boston. 

Sending pictures over telephone wires, or telephotograph service, 
was demonstrated publicly in 1924, between New York and Cleveland. 
A number of key cities are now connected with this service, which has 
numerous commercial uses. 

Other developments in communication, such as exchange teletype- 
writer service, have come out of the study of telephone engineers and 
scientists, who have also devised the electrical stethoscope, which am- 
plifies the sounds of the heart and lungs so physicians may more ac- 
curately diagnose diseases of these organs; the artificial larynx, which 
makes speech possible for many who have lost the use of their vocal 
cords: the two-eyed camera for photographing sports events; the audi- 
phone, which helps the partially deaf; talking pictures, public address 
systems and numerous others. 

As Atlanta and other cities in Georgia have grown during the period 
following Bell’s invention, so has the service expanded. When an At- 
lanta subscriber lifted his receiver back in 1881, he had only 131 places 
in reach of his telephone voice. Today he ean reach almost every 
civilized country on the globe, as well as tens of thousands of his fellow 
citizens in Atlanta. 

And not so far away is that ideal of the men and women in the 
telephone business when “anyone, anywhere, can talk with anyone else, 
anywhere else.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


THIRD INSURANCE CENTER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


GREAT GROWTH OF BUSINESS AS ATLANTA RISES TO 
METROPOLITAN PROPORTIONS 


Frre, Lirz, CASuALTY AND SurETy ComMPANIES BRING INTO ATLANTA 
Mors Tuan Frrry MILLions A YEAR AND EMPLOY 
Mors THan Two THousAND PERSONS 


CLOSELY CONNECTED WITH TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Its GROWTH AND ImporTANCE DurING THE Last Haur CENTURY 
IN Futton County 


So far as can be ascertained, there was very little life insurance in 
force in the South prior to the Civil War, and practically all of that 
little was wiped out in the commercial and financial ruin which followed. 
After the rebuilding of Atlanta and the gradual re-establishment of 
business in general, the people began to realize the necessity and impor- 
tance of insurance of all kinds as a safeguard of their business and 
financial life. 

There were no Southern insurance companies in those days and the 
first hfe insurance company to establish headquarters in Atlanta seems 
to have been the New York Life Insurance Company, which had 
appointed General Joseph E. Johnston as its representative, first in 
Savannah, and later on headquarters were moved to Atlanta, and the 
General associated with him Major Livingston Mims from Mississippi, 
who had been a valuable member of General Johnston’s staff during the 
War. At the death of General Johnston, the business was taken over by 
Major Mims, who had a long and distinguished career as one of the 
leading insurance figures of the South, and was succeeded by his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Robert Lee Cooney. 

The next company to establish headquarters in Atlanta seems to have 
been the Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee, with Dr. William Henry 
White as General Agent, who was succeeded by his son, W. Woods White, 
under whom quite an important agency was built up. 

Then came the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, under the management of Clarence Angier, who was after- 
wards succeeded by Robert L. Foreman. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York established an 
agency about 1888 under Edward L. Bresee, who was succeeded by E. C. 
Benedict, and later the agency was taken over by Robert F. Shedden, 
who successfully represented the company for nearly half a century. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York first entered the 
South under the management of Mr. George T. G. White and about 
1890 a general agency was established in Atlanta under the management 
of Perdue & Eggleston, who continued to represent the company for a 
number of years. 

Then the Penn Mutual of Philadelphia established a General Agency 
under Henry C. Bagley, who afterwards associated with him Hugh M. 
Willet under the firm name of Bagley & Willet. 

The Phoenix Mutual of Hartford, Connecticut, established about 
this time a general agency in Atlanta under Charles S. Arnall, who 
had charge of the company for many years. 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
established a general agency in Atlanta under the management of Isaac 
Haas and was later succeeded by Thomas H. Daniel. 

From time to time other companies established Atlanta headquar- 
ters, among them the New England Mutual—first under Thomas B. 
Lumpkin and later under Major R. J. Guinn. 

The Aetna Life of Hartford established a general agency under 
John M. Greene, who was afterwards succeeded by William E. Hawkins; 
then came the National Life of Vermont under Hope and Dobbins; the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey, under J. O. 
Wynn; the Massachusetts Mutual under Harry I. Davis; the State Mu- 
tual of Worcester, Massachusetts, under Frank Burr, who was later 
succeeded by Henry M. Powell; the Guardian Life under Ralph N. 
Bardwell; the Columbia National under Alfred C. Newell; the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, Travelers, Connecticut Mutual and a number 
of other good companies. 

All of these companies have seen their business grow from year to 
year until the amount of insurance in force in Georgia has reached a 
point where its payments to policyholders in the single year of 1933 
amounted to forty-nine million dollars. There is now in foree in 
Georgia, life insurance totaling one billion two hundred million dollars. 
These companies have loaned millions on Georgia real estate and have 
been a great factor in the state’s development. 

In hfe, fire, casualty and other branches of insurance, Atlanta now 
occupies the important position of the third largest insurance center of 
the country. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
CASUALTY, SURETY AND INDEMNITY 


The Fire Insurance business has contributed much to the commercial 
importance of Atlanta. On account of its geographical position and its 
communications, this city has long been selected by many fire insurance 
companies as a pomt from which to conduct their business in the South. 
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The importance of Atlanta in this field is exceeded only by the cities 
of New York, Chicago and Hartford. ey 

The desirability of Atlanta as a focal point for fire insurance was 
recognized soon after the Civil War when the Home Insurance Company 
of New York appointed General Joseph E. Johnston, the great strategist 
of the Atlanta Campaign, and Major Livingston Mims to look after its 
interests in the South. At the same period John C. Whitner came to 
Atlanta as Manager for insurance companies in a group of Southern 
States. This business is still conducted by his sons, John A. and 
Charles F. Whitner. Later the Insurance Company of North America 
appointed Captain Edward S. Gay as its Southern Manager. Under 
Captain Gay a department office was opened, in which was transacted 
all the business of his company in the Southern territory. Direct home 
office facilities and contacts were thus made available to agents and 
to the public in this section. Similar offices were subsequently opened 
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here by the Fire Association of Philadelphia, under Clarence Knowles; 
the Queen Insurance Company of New York, under 8. Y. Tupper; the 
Royal of Liverpool, under Milton Dargan; and the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, under Thomas Egleston and William R. Prescott. 
At the present time the following Southern Offices are maintained in 
this city: America Fore Group of Insurance Companies, John W. Clarke, 
Secretary; Commercial Union Fleet, Dowdell Brown, Manager; Crum 
& Forster Companies, Hines Bros., Managers; Fire Association Fleet, 
R. B. Barnett, Manager; Fireman’s Fund Group, Chas. A. Bickerstaff, 
Manager; Hartford Fire Insurance Company, W. R. Prescott, General 
Agent; Royal, Queen, Newark, American & Foreign, 8S. Y. Tupper, 
Manager. 

To many of these offices is reported the business of all States from 
Virginia to Texas and, likewise, from Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 
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In addition to these Southern Headquarters, practically all other 
Fire Insurance Companies doing business in the South maintain offices 
in this city and are represented either by general agents having juris- 
diction over several states or by special agents with more limited terri- 
tories. These are in addition to the large number of local agents, whose 
activities are confined to this vicinity. 

Recent statistics disclose the prominence of Atlanta as a fire in- 
surance center. Dealing only with commissions to agencies and salaries 
for agency and company employes, the available information indicates 
that approximately $5,500,000 flow into Atlanta each year from in- 
surance channels. This is exclusive of premium receipts, which are 
cleared through Atlanta banks, and losses are paid here. Officials and 
employes would make up a good-sized village of their own, there being 
1,891 employes and practically 200 officers who receive their income 
through insurance. Salaries alone amount to $4,003,530 a year, while 
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rentals paid aggregate $384,365. Other expenses, such as stationery, 
office supplies and other incidentals amount annually to $1,000,082. 
An important factor in Atlanta’s supremacy in the insurance busi- 
ness of the South is the establishment in this city of branch offices by 
the leading casualty, surety and indemnity insurance companies. All 
of these offices have supervision over Georgia, but most of them operate 
in many states. A list of these branch offices follows: United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Wm. A. Smith, Manager; Fidelity & Casualty 
Co., Louis Adair, Manager; Fidelity & Deposit Co., George E. Charlan, 
Manager; Maryland Casualty Co., W. J. Welsh, Manager; American 
Surety Co., A. O. Davis, Manager; Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
Cary F. Baker, Manager; National Surety Corp., Wm. L. McCalley, 
Manager; Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., Robert K. Thompson, 
Manager; Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., C. L. Lochridge, Manager; 
Kmployers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Lawrence P. McRae, Man- 
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ager; Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co., Garnett N. Gabriel, Manager; 
Standard Accident Ins. Co., Francis M. Bamberg, Manager ; Travelers 
Insurance Co., Neil EK. McKay, Manager; Glens Falls Indemnity Co, 
W. M. Amerine, Manager; Columbia Casualty Co., Wm. A. Bennie, 
Manager; Ocean Accident & Guarantee Co., Wm. A. Bennie, Manager. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, under 
W. M. Francis, has had a branch office in Atlanta since 1892 from 
which its interests in the South are handled. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Southeastern Underwriters’ Association succeeded the South- 
eastern Tariff Association, which was organized in 1882 by forty-five 
fire Insurance companies. 

The Association has for many years occupied quarters in the Trust 
Company of Georgia Building. It maintains an organization dealing 
with every phase of fire insurance, including: risks, rates, inspections 
and fire prevention, 

It estimates rates on given risks in the states within which it op- 
erates, 1. ¢., Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, after inspection of individual risks as to character of build- 
ings, occupancy, number and kind of occupants, and protection against 
fire. Its representatives make frequent inspections of manufacturing 
and mercantile properties, and submit recommendations for improve- 
ments against the hazard of fire to the owners of property. 

It maintains a staff of engineers who are prepared to give advice to 
the public on all subjects relating to building construe tion and fire 
prevention. These engineers are specially trained, and from time to 
time make surveys of cities and towns, their findings and recommenda- 
tions being submitted to the city authorities. 

All this service is furnished without cost to individuals or com- 
munities. The Association disseminates to property owners free infor- 
mation as to fire prevention. Hstimates of 1ates on individual risks 
are based on construction of a given building, number and kind of 
occupants, exposures and fire protection, Estimates of rates for in- 
dividual properties are used by the leading fire insurance companies. 

The officers for the year 1934 are as follows: R. B. Barnett, Presi- 
dent; William F. Dunbar, Manager; Joseph S. Raine, Secretary; Paul 
B. Hulfish, Assistant Secretary ; HH N. Pye, Chief Engineer. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


AmountTING to NeArty a Bittion—Emptoys 57,067 PERsons WITH 
$68,495,282 oF PAYROLLS 


The trade and industry of Atlanta and Fulton County, amounting 
to nearly a billion dollars a year in 1930, employed an army of 57,067 
persons ‘whose wages and salaries amounted to $68,495,282, an average 
of $1,200 each. The exact total reported by the Census of Distribution 
and the Census of Manufactures was $927,651,6 672. 
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Tue Crnsus or TRADE 


The Census of Distribution or trade of Atlanta, retail and whole- 
sale, was made by a special Census Bureau survey in 1928, at the re- 
quest and with the cooperation of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
The Census of Manufactures for Fulton County was made by the Census 
Bureau in 19380. 


AVERAGE Pay AND SALES oF EMPLOYES 


The average pay of employes in the wholesale trade was $1,779, and 
at retail $1,050 per year. The average sales by employes was $9,460 a 
year at retail and $123,818 at wholesale. Less than half the retail em- 
ployes were salesmen or saleswomen. The 8,662 actually selling goods 
at retail averaged $20,061 of sales per year. 


Tur Cost 0F SELLING 


The average sales per establishment were $47,421 at retail and $123,- 
818 at wholesale. The money paid for wages and salaries was 12.32 per 
cent of sales at retail and 4.11 per cent of sales at wholesale. 


[RA RUAN VI TMoy “ADR ZAN TOE, 
SUMMARY 


During the year 1926 there were 3,749 retail establishments in At- 
lanta with sales aggregating $177,782,800. Of these, 2,736 were inde- 
pendently owned, while 1,013 were units of chain store organizations. 
Sales through the former class totaled $123,280,900; and through chain 
stores $54,501,900. Commodities were sold through 10,118 retail mer- 
chandise outlets. 

Using the Atlanta-population estimate of the Census Bureau as of 
July 1, 1926 (244,100), the sales per capita amounted to $728.32. A 
total of 17,966 employes are engaged in the operation of Atlanta’s retail 
stores, who, together with 2,905 firm members and proprietors actively 
engaged in retailing, making a total of 20,871 persons deriving the 
major portion of their income from the sale of merchandise. In return 
for these services, $21,902,700 was paid in salaries and wages (exclu- 
sive of compensation or earnings of proprietors). Total salaries and 
wages represent nearly 124% of sales, with the ratio higher or lower, 
according to the type of store and the merchandise sold. 

The average inventory for the year computed on a cost basis was 
$20,955,800 ; while the value of stock on hand December 31, 1926, com- 
puted on the same basis, was $20,794,400, 


Number lot etablishimentc se cee eee eee eee ee 8.749 


Nimiuber sot) Hmplo ves sete <qeee cee A re eee 17,966 
Firm Members and Proprietors. .......-...2..-.c-..-0-- 2.905 


Total Persons Engaged 


Ee ee, ee 20,871 
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Salaries and Wages of Employes... . $21,902,700 
Inventory at Cost— 
Average for year 


ces Rane Mem... oe 


Actual, December 31, 1926...... Sees 1 --. 0,794,400 
Net Sales 
Independently-Owned Stores 0.00... .-$6128,280,900 


(CHVaMIM OS MORCR sere she ee F .. 04,901,900 


Sg Hae se $177,782.800 


MIRO = eee 


SUMMARY OF RETAIL STORES 


By Commopity Groups 


Per Cent 

Sales of Total 
Revanledrade=—Avulamta, ee ee $17 7,782,800 100.00 
Uyeyil® <2 tie aan ie Beh ae ee ene bee 49 °876,500 28.05 
OU ee 2 ho ree ge BO Dr Fe vee 35,452,600 19.94 
EV ROMMGDHEe pRiar aciunc see ee tine 24,848,400 13.98 
Furniture and Housefurnishings. a ee 13,874,100 7.80 
Building Materials and Heating Supphes.. 12,256,100 6.89 
Droog mamdVoilets Goods. pecs levees en SOT b00 3.03 
Hardware, Tools and Machinery................... 5,686,100 Bea! 
Office Equipment and Supplies... aera 2.86 
(Chagall fniancl™ \Wyeroydl {2 ee A329 400 2 44 
Musical Instruments and Radio.................... 3,287,100 1.85 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco ................... 3,101,700 1.74 
Jewelry and Silverware... ere Se ee 0.,300 1.44 
Miicvalilanieci Sasser eee es ee 9 862,600 aye) 

(Flowers, Books, Sporting Goods, etc.) 

(Hl cliatecniic dae reke se eee eee a Oe 1,653,500 93 


*Hmbraces all sales except those which could not be shown without 
revealing the operations of individual establishments. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
SUMMARY 


Sales by 880 wholesale establishments in 1926 totaled $534,645,200, 
This figure represents not only sales within the corporate limits of At- 
lanta, but embraces the sum total of the business of Atlanta establish- 
ments irrespective of the location of purchasers. Salaries and wages 
paid to 11,918 employes (exclusive of proprietors) amounted to $%1,- 
973,400. Stated in another way, a little more than 4% of every dollar 
received by the wholesaler was paid out in the form of salaries and 
wages. The average inventory for the year at cost was $28,747,800; 
while the cost value of stock on hand December 31, 1926, was $33,854,300. 
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INubamlorere Cone Te eweoMnSlamaneTAS) — ceo cae ce ee 


Number: ot Employees xis tee ee 11,918 
Firm. Members and Proprietors: .c=:.---.---.--- =, 432 


Total Persons Engaged 


Salaries and Wages Paid................ Pe re es tere Pe ee 


Inventory at Cost— 


Averawe LOM iY OU se fre re ee ee se gee 
Netital, December LL 9267 ee et csece ee 
INGE Se Ceara ee ae ee ee ee eee 


VOLUME OF WHOLESALE BUSINESS—1926 


880 


12,350 


$ 21,973,400 


28,747,800 
33,854,300 


$534,645,200 


This table indicates the total volume of sales by 37 wholesale trade 
groups, together with the average annual volume per establishment. The 
Restaurant group is lowest, with $28,500; while the Cotton and Cotton 
Yarn group is highest, with $4,924,330 per establishment. In four groups 
the average per establishment is in excess of $1,000,000; in eight between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000; in fourteen between $250,000 and $500,000; 
in eight between $100,000 and $250,000; and in but three is it less than 


$100,000. 
Number of 
Establish- 

Kind of Business— ments 
ANECO SAC COSSO Tye seers os eters neoprene 7 
ANITOMIO DULG Yee eee eee eee 17 
Bakerieat Pie eke seerke so fee ee ee eee Hs 
Buakdin opiate e eee ee eee 86 
Clotting. WOnien se:.0 8 eee 10 
Clothing and Furnishings, Men’s 

Read y-t0- Weaiy e e ee e 18 
Coals Wioodeane "ice snare meen ee 8 
Confectionery, Ice Cream and 

Ort) Dring Wiesner ee eee 23 
Cotton and: Cottons sma. ae 23 
Cotton and Cottonseed Products... 2) 
Dairy and Poultry Products.............. 15 
Drug eRe ae ee ee eee ee 45 
Dry Goods, Notions, Boot and Shoe 26 
Electrical Appliance and Supply...... 37 
Fruitvand iVegetable 2 Aas. eee 28 
Furniture and Housefurnishings....... 34 
Gagolanes and: [OU ee ee ee 22 
Grocery and Delicatessen .................. 63 
Hard Winn ete See 90 
Hay,.Graim and (heeds) 22ers 23 
Iron'and? Steel meaner ee eee 8 
w) CIVOLIN 8s caicceeen ease cae ees Rete er ecenenens 8) 
Ste ee, Pat eee ee ik 
beat her’-Cice desert a oe 8 
Meat Poultry sands Wichieee eee igs 


Amount 
of Sales 


$25,748,800 
38,170,900 
10,685,400 
25,782,500 
3,508,700 


10,713,800 
113,259,600 
25,253,700 
3,407,800 
18,480,000 
15,276,900 
34,326,400 
11,133,900 
11,618,600 
16,854,300 
39,262,400 
29,752,400 
18,411,100 
4,189,600 
1,071,900 
827,000 
1,731,800 
12,619,200 


Average per 


Establishment 


$ 461,763 
2,245,347 
1,526,486 


oO 
a 


C5 OT He HO HE 
WOOF WOW SD 
Zt OS <2 Ot HE Ct 
ZUDH OW CO 
Bm FO womwre 
mt Oo +8 2 2 OH 


€ 


397,639 
341,724 
766,105 
623,213 
330,582 
800,483 
523,700 
119,100 

5,182 
216,475 
742,306 


on 
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VOLUME OF WHOLESALE BusinEss-——1926—Continued 


Number of 


, F Establish- Amount Average jer 
Kind of Business— ments of Sales Establishment 
Millinery and Artificial Flowers........ 10 $4,177,900 $ 417,790 
Musical Instrument and Sheet Music 12 3,210,800 267,567 
Ottices Piaguipment> 2. ste. ees. 33 4,146,600 125,655 
Opiate tO ance ote cen 6 891,200 148,533 
Paints, Varnish and GQlass............. eel 4,877,700 304,856 
Paper and Paper Goods ......../../...:. 21 15,374,500 732,119 
Plumbing and Heating, Fixture 

BNC SUPPLY ee An a Ree. 20 8,946,100 447,305 
Festa range jb eee tee 2 ees ok ae Ae 5 142,500 28,500 
Sporting Goods, Toy and Game, 

Motorcycle, Bicycle and Camera.... 6 1,374,600 229,100 
Stationery, Book and Magazine.......... 16 4,542,100 283,881 
Typewriter and Calculating Machine 4 225,800 56,450 
pI cath ETS Gh Wey? RO: See Sage ae eee OEE oly 37 9,393,800 253,886 

igh ee eee eee 880 $534,645,200 $$ 607,551 


THE CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


In 1931 the Census Bureau made public the Census of Manufactures 


for Fulton County, as follows: 


1929 U. S. Census ofr MANUFACTURES 


Borough of 

Atlanta 
Number of Hstablishments..................... S 515 
Number of Wage. Harners. 23.7) e223. 18,611 
AY UET CR eM a Be eo aee eet es eee 18,290,091 
WIRDIGY ibe TR OKO RUC UTS acy es eas oe 136,947,488 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


Borough of 


Year Atlanta 

SHOOK, See a ten ee EB I At recedes oe SS eee nae ae 
HES 0 0) eeeeie ene Ae eiaree ran Mire oo RE, gy $ 16,707,000 
ee ee eee ee et Oe See 25,746,000 
sh Gy Ae OTe Tea CSE een 33,038,000 
rit eR ell a pea 41,279,000 
UGE eee i BO. oe a ee ee 113,992,000 
OVI ek ce RN Se VLE Bor nee Seri are 79) 815,230 
ChE), ce See te hell ere bo) Re Pal ee ecennae ene eee neee 122,284,262 
IOS ee a ee eee 131,236,952 
THO a ee Ck UE a 3 ee ree Ee 115,830,250 


TUS wk Mie Nee Le ney ee ene en 136,947,488 


Fulton 
County 
576 
24,846 
24,619,182 
215,223,672 


Fulton 
County 
$14,535,000 

20,049,000 


136,704,528 
215,223,672 
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Power Plant at Tallulah Falls. 


9 


—Atkinson Steam Power Plant on Chattahoochee, in 
Fuiton County. 
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TWO.GREAT INDUSTRIES 


Grorcia PowrrR Company Liaurs Crrrmes AND Runs Facrorrrs— 
Coca-CoLa HmMpLoys THOUSANDS AND BRINGS 
MILLIONS INTO FuLTon 


Che information here given is from an official source: 


The present Georgia Power Company, which is the fifth company of 
that name in the { family tree, is the outgrowth of approximately fifty 
years of dev elopment 1 in the electric hght and power industry in Georgia, 
involving five major reorganizations and consolidations of the constituent 
companies and properties, as well as a number of lesser ones. 

The first franchise in Atlanta for electric light and power ue 
granted by the city council to the Brush Electric Company in 188% 
The Georgia Electric Light Company of Atlanta was incorporated on 
December 7th, 1885, and was granted a franchise by the city of Atlanta 
on December 3rd, 1883, to occupy certain streets subject to the same 
rules and restrictions which the Brush Electrie Company had asked for. 

In 1890, Mr. H. M. Atkinson acquired control of the Georgia Klec- 
tric Light Company of Atlanta and in 1891 organized the Edison 
Electric Hluminating Company of Atlanta, which was the original 
licensee in Atlanta of the Edison patent of the Edison system of elec- 
tric lighting. 

During the same year Mr, Atkinson merged the business and prop- 
erties of the Georgia Electric Light Company of Atlanta and the Edison 
Electric Tiluminating Company of Atlanta under the name of the 
Georgia Electric Light Company, and built a steam electric generating 
station on the site “of the present Davis Street Plant of the Georgia 
Power Company. 

By January 1, 1892, the company had an installed steam station 
capacity of approximately 1,800 horsepower and during the year added 
800 horsepower. It served 305 are lamps of 2,000 candle power, and 
614 incandescent lamps of sixty-five candle power. 


Tre Grorera RAtbway & HuEctRIc COMPANY 


Pursuant to a consolidated ordinance adopted by the mayor and 
council of Atlanta on January 27, 1902, all of the then street railway 
properties, electric properties and steam heat properties were consolid: ated 
as of January 28, 1902, under the name of the Georgia Railway & 
Electric Company, with H. M. Atkinson chairman of the board of 
directors, and P. 8S. Arkwright president. 
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The original officers and directors were: 
OFFICERS 


. M. Atkinson, chairman of the board of directors. 

8S. Arkwright, president. 

W. Brine, vice-president and treasurer. 

A. Belden, vice-president and manager of railways. 

G. Rossman, vice-president and manager electric department. 
K. Glenn, vice-president and secretary. 


Hobade 


H. M. ATKINSON, Founder 


DrREc'rorS 


T. Jefferson Cooledge, Jr. R. D. Spalding 
C. R. Spence EK. P. Black 

H. M. Atkinson A. E. Thornton 
J. L. Hopkins Anthony Murphy 
A. W. Calhoun R. F. Maddox ~ 
W. PR. Inman Thos. Egleston 
F. E. Block P. S. Arkwright 
J. C. Hallman 
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All of the directors were leading citizens of Atlanta, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., who was a leading young 
banker of Boston. 


Tur Grorata Power Company 


The Georgia Power Company was organized in 1908 by Canadian 
and other interests under a charter granted by the Superior Court of 
Hall County, Georgia, to develop the Tallulah Falls River. The same 
year it acquired the property of the Blue Ridge Electric Company, 
successor to the North Georgia Electric Company which had built the 
Dunlop plant and 11,000-volt transmission lines fifty-three miles to 
Atlanta. 

In the meantime the business of the Georgia Railway and Electric 
Company needed a larger supply of power to do a wholesale business 
and an arrangement was made by which it bought power from the 
Tallulah Falls development. The Georgia Railway and Power Company 
was organized and the Georgia Railway and Electric Company was 
leased to it. 

In spite of opposition by the Tallulah Falls Conservation Association 
on the ground that it would destroy the beauty of the scenery, the 
Georgia Railway and Power Company went ahead with the development 
at Tallulah Falls and on September 23, 1913, the first unit of 18,000 
horsepower was put in operation and the Tallulah Falls generating sta- 
tion was completed and put in operation on November 8, 1914. The 
sixth unit was put in operation March 12, 1920, making a total of 
108,000 horsepower from that development. The Mathis reservoir on 
Tallulah River was completed May 12, 1915. 

To transmit and distribute all this power, high tension transmission 
lines of 110,000 volts carried on steel towers, were built from Tallulah 
Falls to Atlanta, Atlanta to Newnan and Atlanta to Rome, with sub- 
stations and transforming stations. Another transmission line was built 
down the Georgia Railroad toward Augusta and various transmission 
lines branching off from these trunk lines were constructed. 

To market all this power rates were made below the scale which the 
company thought fair, in order to develop business, and that was the 
final result. 

On August 14, 1918, the Georgia Public Service Commission, finding 
after investigation that Atlanta and vicinity had the third lowest 
average power rate in cities of 100,000 population, granted some increase 
in rates to this company. 

By 1917 the demand for power had so increased that the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company started to work on the Burton reservoir 
fourteen miles above the Mathis Dam on Tallulah River and twenty-one 
miles from the Tallulah power house. This was completed and in opera- 
tion by the latter part of 1919. The Tallulah Falls power house was 
completed and in operation in March, 1920. 

The Tugalo development of 88,000 horsepower, one and a half miles 
below Tallulah Falls at the junction of Tallulah and Chattooga rivers, 
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was delayed by the country entering into the World War, but was com- 
pleted later. 

In 1920 the Georgia Public Service Commission issued an, order 
September 22 granting the Power Company an increase in rates. Fol- 
lowing this the construction program was resumed and the Tugalo 
development of 88,000 horsepower, Terrora 30,000 horsepower and the 
Yonah 37,500. The Tallulah Falls development produced 108,000 horse- 
power. 

With these four developments and storage reservoirs with 7,362,000,- 

000 cubic feet capacity, the company had a total of 297,000 horsepower. 

The Georgia Railway & Power Company formed the hub of the 
interconnected power transmission system of the Southeast. It had 
physical transmission line connections and arrangements for the inter- 
change of power with the Central Georgia Power Company at Atlanta, 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company at the Tennessee-Georgia state 
line, the Southern Power Company at Tallulah Falls, the Columbus 
Power Company at Newnan, Georgia, and the Alabama Power Company 
at the Georgia-Alabama state line. 

The coordinated operation of these six interconnected companies, 
with the resultant conservation of coal and water, as well as the economy 
in labor and materials and the greater effectiveness of plant investment, 
was largely responsible for the recognition of the economies to be derived 
from the interconnection and group operation of power companies 1 
various sections of the United States. 

The drouth of 1925, which was the most severe experienced in this 
State and in the entire Southeast since the year 1845 and which made it 
necessary for the company temporarily to curtail and limit its power 
supply to practically all of its customers, emphasized the necessity of the 
company’s increasing its power resources, either in the way .of further 
water power developments or by the construction of a base load steam 
plant, in addition to the completion of its Nacoochee development of 
8,400 horsepower and the generating station at Burton of 12,000 horse- 
power which were then under construction and which were completed 
and placed in operation in 1926. 

In the fall of 1930 the Georgia Power Company completed and put 
in operation a steam-electric generating plant on the Chattahoochee 
tiver near Atlanta with a generating capacity of 100,000 horsepower, 
which is the largest steam-electric generating station in Georgia and 
only exceeded in capacity by the Tallulah Falls hydro-electric develop- 
ment of 108,000 horsepower. This plant was constructed to provide a 
large, new source of power for the Georgia Power Company system and 
supplement hydro-electric power in periods of low water or other unusual 
conditions. This plant was named “Plant Atkinson” in honor of Henry 
M. Atkinson, who has devoted the best years of his life to building up 
the electric industry in Georgia and the Southeast. 

On February 25, 1927, the Georgia Secretary of State granted a 
certificate of incorporation to the Georgia Power Company. 

Simultaneously with the granting of the certificate of incorporation, 
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all the properties and franchises formerly owned by the Georgia Railway 
and Electric Company, Georgia Railway and Power Company, Athens 
tailway and Electric Company, East Georgia Power Company, Rome 
Railway and Light Company, and the constituent Georgia Power Com- 
pany, the properties of which last named company include, among 
others, those formerly belonging to the Athens Gas Light & Fuel Com- 
pany, Georgia Southern Power Company, Georgia Utilities Company 
and Milledgeville Lighting Company, automatically passed to the con- 
sohdated Georgia Power Company. The Georgia Power Company, 
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therefore, became vested with all the charter powers and possessed of 
all the rights, privileges, powers and franchises, and subject to all the 
duties, abilities and obligations of each of the six foregoing constituent 
companies entering into the consolidation. 

The Macon properties, consisting of the Macon Railway & Light 
Company, Central Georgia Power Company, Central Georgia Trans- 
mission Company and the Georgia Public Service Corporation, were 
consolidated with the Georgia Power Company November 20, 1928. 

The latter part of 1928, the Georgia Power Company purchased 
outright the properties of the Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric Cor- 
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poration in the City of Augusta, the properties of the Georgia-Carolina 
Electric Company and the properties of the Georgia- -Carolina Power 
Company in Georgia, with the exception of the Stevens Creek Plant. 

The Columbus Electric & Power Company, including the properties 
formerly owned by the South Georgia Power Company, were consolidated 
into the Georgia Power Company June 26, 1930. 

During the year 1930, the Georgia Power Company purchased the 
properties of the Baker County Power Company and those of the South- 
east Georgia Power Company. 

The consolidation and placing under one management of the various 
properties in Georgia, now comprising the Georgia Power Company, 
which could not have been effected without the assistance, financial and 
otherwise, of the Southeastern Power & Light Company and subse- 
quently of The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation have resulted in 
material benefits to the public in improved, continuous and more exten- 
sive, adequate and reliable hght and power service. 

All of the 436 municipalities and communities served by the Georgia 
Power Company are, therefore, afforded an equal opportunity for in- 
dustrial development with the largest cities of the state. This increase 
in continuous service is furnished the small municipalities at no increase 
in rates, but on the other hand, at lower rates than they formerly paid 
for limited service. 


Ce Ot GAAS CY Ores: 
An ALADDIN’s LAMP InN INpDustRY Wire Far-REACHING BENEFITS 


The history of Coca-Cola is a romance. It is not only an immense 
industry which in forty-eight years grew from a small beginning to 
international proportions, now doing business in seventy-six foreign 
countries, with a product so great in volume that it would take a rail- 
road train seventy-eight miles long to haul the output of 1930, but a 
great source of wealth to the community, the country and many indi- 
viduals, including leading citizens of Atlanta. 

The gifts by Asa G. Candler and members of his family to Emory 
University and its hospital, amounting to some seven and one-half 
million dollars, were made possible by their returns from Coca-Cola, 
and in that way the old Oxford College was developed into a great 
institution of learning, with a faculty now of 286 members and a student 
body of 1507. 

Since the university began its work on the present site in 1916, it 
has sent 2,500 well equipped graduates to forty-six states and seventeen 
foreign countries, where they are a great power for good in the advance- 
ment of education, religion and all the institutions of civilization, 

Emory Hospital, which began operations in 1922, has treated 64,445 
patients, to whom it has been a great blessing. Most of them came from 
Georgia, but there were some from thirty States and several foreign 
countries. 
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What Coca-Cola means to trade, industry and transportation is 
indicated by the fact that its total product of 400 million gallons of 
syrup since 1886, would require a railioad train approximately 1,000 
miles long to haul it, reaching from New York to Jacksonville, Florida. 
For years Coca-Cola has been the largest consumer of granulated sugar 
in the world, and from this its importance to the industries of Cuba and 
the sugar-producing states of America is evident. 

Taking into account those engaged in the Coca-Cola bottling busi- 
hess, it is no exaggeration to say that these individuals and their fam- 
ilies include approximately 65,000 persons, who are supported in com- 
fort, housed, clothed, fed and educated with the money earned from 
employment afforded by Coca-Cola. 

The original formula of Coca-Cola was devised in 1886 by Dr. J. R. 
Pemberton, an Atlanta druggist doing business at 107 Marietta Street. 
Dr. Pemberton blended his flavors in a kettle which he had purchased 
from King Hardware Company, of Atlanta; measured his ingredients 
with a ladle and stirred them with a boat oar. In this work he had the 
help of a friend, F. M. Robinson, who named the product “Coca-Cola” 
and painted the first sign with the words “Delicious and Refreshing.” 

On June 28th, 1887, Dr. Pemberton registered the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola.” 

On June 13th, 1887, he sold a two-thirds interest in Coca-Cola to 
Willis E. Venable and George 8. Lowndes for $1,200. In December, 
that year, they sold their interest to Woolfolk Walker and Mrs. C. M. 
Dozier. 

In 1888 J. S. Pemberton sold his remaining third interest to Walker, 
Candler and Company. 

On April 17th and August 30th of that year, Asa G. Candler, then 
a druggist at 47 Peachtree Street, acquired the interests of Woolfolk 
Walker and Mrs. C. M. Dozier and became the sole owner of Coca-Cola. 

The Coca-Cola Company was organized on January 29th, 1892, as 
a Georgia corporation and Asa G. Candler, who controlled the corpora- 
tion, transferred to it his rights in the trade-mark and formula. 

F. M. Robinson, who had been with Dr. Pemberton at the start, was 
made secretary of the Coca-Cola Company when Mr. Candler organ- 
ized it. 


SoLtp BY CANDLER FOR $25,000,000 


In 1919 Asa G. Candler and associates sold the old Coca-Cola Com- 
pany to a syndicate headed by Mr. Ernest Woodruff, then president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, for $25,000,000, of which $15,000,000 
was paid in cash and $10,000,000 in preferred stock. 

The new company was chartered in Delaware on September 5th, 
1919, with 500,000 shares of common stock issued. In 1926 the last 
of the preferred stock mentioned above was retired; in 1927 the common 
stock was increased to 1,000,000 shares through a share-for-share stock 
dividend; and in 1929 an issue of 1,000,000 shares of class “A” stock 
was issued as a stock dividend, share for share, to the stockholders. 
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The first year (1886) only twenty-five gallons of syrup were sold and 
$46.00 was spent in advertising. There were then only three soda foun- 
tains in Atlanta. Hxpansion of the advertising and selling effort was 
followed in 1894 by the establishment of the C hicago and Dallas branches 
for the manufacture of Coca-Cola syrup. Before the end of the Nine- 
teenth-Century the product was being distributed in Mexico and Cuba 
and factories had been added at Los Angeles and New York. Other 
syrup factories now include those at Baltimore and New Orleans, in 
addition to the four in Canada and those at Santiago and Havana, Cuba. 

From a first year’s production of forty-six gallons, Coca-Cola grew 
until in 1930 a total of 27,798,730 gallons of syrup were manufactured 
and distributed to soda fountains and bottling plants. If all of the Coca- 
Cola manufactured from 1887 through 1933 were put into bottles and 
these bottles laid end to end, they would be sufficient to engirdle the 
earth 236 times, or to make a belt fifty miles wide around the earth to the 
equator. This same amount of syrup was sufficient to make 48,174,- 
240,000 glasses or bottles, which at the price of five cents each, has 
meant a return of $2,408,722,000 to the soda fountains and the bottle 
dealers handling this product. 


VINvbiIcAtED By Unirep Starrs Courts 


As a result of adverse agitation against Coca-Cola, the federal goy- 
ernment in 1909, filed a suit in the United States court at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. After trial of this action, the Coca-Cola Company was 
vindicated on its claim to manufacturing a pure and wholesome 
beverage, and the judgment of the district court was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. Also as the result of a later court action 
initiated by the company against individuals and concerns allegedly 
guilty of unfair competition, the Coca-Cola trade-mark today is one of 
the few trade-marks to have been declared valid by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This high tribunal said in 1920: 

“The name now characterizes a beverage to be had at almost any 
soda fountain. It means a single thing coming from a single source 
and well known to the community.” ; 

The management of Coca-Cola, as stated in the last annual report 
is as follows: 

W. C. Bradley, Chairman Board Directors; R. W. Woodruff, Presi- 
dent; Harrison Jones, Executive Vice-President: Harold Hirsch, Vice- 
President; H. R. Horsey, Vice-President ; Eugene Kelly, Vice-President : 
C. V. Rainwater, V ice-President ; John a Sibley, Vice-President: S. F. 
dsoykin, Secretary and Treasurer; W. G. Lamb, Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer; Roy S. Jones, Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
‘Treasurer eee ‘eerie ar Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urer; and J. C. Weekley, Assistant Secretary. 
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Directors: W. C. Bradley, Columbus, Ga.; J. B. Campbell, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charles H. Candler, Atlanta, Ga.; W. C. D’Arcy, St. Louis, Mo; 
Samuel C. Dobbs, Atlanta, Ga.; T. IK. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Lettie 
Evans, Hot Springs, Va.; Harold Hirsch, Atlanta, Ga.; Lindsey Hop- 
kins, Atlanta, Ga.; J. P. Illges, Columbus, Ga.; T. Carter Lupton, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Winship Nunnally, Atlanta, Ga.; Chapman J. Root, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; E. W. Stetson, New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 
New York. N= Yo) D, Ay Turner, Columbus, Gace OC. A. Wickersham, At 
lanta, Ga.. Hrnest Woodruff, Maidens, Va.: and R. W. Woodruff, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


ATLANTA ORGANIZED 


As A Goop, CoNSTRUCTIVE FoRCE 


Morr Tuan HALF THE PEOPLE JOIN THEIR EFFORTS IN ACTIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD 


THE PRESIDENTS’ CLUB 


The Presidents’ Club of Atlanta is the name of a unique gathering 
of presidents and ex-presidents of various civic bodies organized in 1915. 

In June, 1915, the presidents of twelve civic bodies were called 
together by Mr. Paxon, an ex-president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who outlined the purpose of the meeting. 

Mell R. Wilkinson was chosen president of the new club, Frederic J. 
Paxon, president of the Retail Merchants’ Association became the vice- 
president. Other organizations were invited to join, and at the first 
of January, 1927, there were ninety presidents, representing as many 
civic bodies, making up its membership. 

Its work is non-political. There are no initiation fees or dues. A 
resolution passed by the club is not binding upon the individual member, 
yet its passage is sufficient guarantee for its unanimous support; thus 
the Presidents’ Club may be said to represent practically the combined 
strength of the membership of ninety civic bodies. 

Many matters of vital and widespread interest have been discussed 
at the meetings of the Presidents Club, a few of which are listed: “The 
Capitol Removal Project,’ “City Planning Commission,” “Foreign 
Trade School,” “The World’s Fair,” “Vocational Work in the Schools,” 
“State Income Tax,” “Value of Labor Efficiency,” “Best Way of Mar- 
keting Farm Products,” “Mercer University,’ “Promotion of Peach 
Industries in Georgia,” “Volunteer Workers of Red Cross During World 
War,” “Atlanta Air Port Boosted,’ “State Revenue Source,” “New 
Roads.” 

Among distinguished men who have been honor guests and speakers 
are: O. Samuel Cummings, Secretary of International Kiwanis (1921) ; 
Roger W. Babson, lecturer on economics and statistics (1922); Dr. 
R. W. Weaver, President Mercer University (1922) ; Asa Griggs Candler, 
celebrating his fiftieth anniversary as an Atlanta citizen (1923) ; 
Captain Roscoe Turner, Southern Representative of General Airways 
Corporation (1926); Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Lupton, benefactors of 
Oglethorpe University (1926); Dr. Thornwell Jacobs, President Ogle- 
thorpe University (1926); Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of 
New York Times (1927); Joseph Johnson and Robert Adamson, 
former Atlantans (1927); Richard Halliburton, adventurer, author 
of “The Royal Road to Romance” and “The Glorious Adventure” 
(1928); Colonel Robert R. McCormick, editor Chicago Tribune and 
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co-publisher of Liberty Magazine and New York Daily News (1928) ; 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor Christian Century (1928) ; Count 
Felix Von Luckner, German sea hero, of World War (1928) ; Howard 
Earle Coffin, automobile manufacturer, developer of Georgia coastal 
regions (1929); Colonel Sam Tate, Chairman State Highway Board 
(1929); Robert Lee Cooney, celebrating his fiftieth year of con- 
tinuous service with the New York Life Insurance Company (1930). 
In addition to these functions, one of the most elaborate dinners ever 
given in Atlanta was at the formal opening of the Atlanta Biltmore 
(1924), at which time the Presidents’ Club had entire charge of the 
program. 

The Presidents’ Club is composed of the official heads of civie or- 
ganizations, who continue as members only while they hold office. When 
they retire their successors are eligible for membership when nominated 
by the executive committee. 

The only exception to this rule is that of the president, Mr. Mell R. 
Wilkinson, who was elected president for life. 

The Presidents’ Club is looked upon as the official body for enter- 
taining distinguished guests. 

It has visited sections of the South to study their peculiar problems 
to see if they could render any help. 

Its object is to weld the various civic organizations of Atlanta into 
one compact whole for collective action and cooperation in all laudable 
public enterprises, and it stands for everything big and good in the city’s 
hfe. Its slogan is: “United for Civic Advancement.” 

Its important recent functions were the dinner to Bishop Warren A. 
Candler and the luncheon reception of Secretary of Commerce in 1934. 


THE ATLANTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Atlanta Historical Society was organized in April, 1926. A 
charter was granted July 8, 1926, by the Superior Court of Fulton 
County. The purpose of the society was stated: to promote the pres- 
ervation of sources of information concerning the history of the city of 
Atlanta in the State of Georgia; the investigation, study and dissemina- 
tion of such history; and to arouse in the friends and citizens of At- 
lanta an interest in its history. 

The curators selected in 1926 were: Walter McElreath, President 
of the society; Forrest Adair, Miss Tommie Dora Barker, Miss Ruth 
Blair, Dr. Phinizy Calhoun, William Rawson Collier, Thomas W. Con- 
nally, John M. Graham, Clark Howell, Sr., Charles W. Hubner, Joel 
Hunter, Dr. Joseph J. Jacobs, William Cole Jones, EH. C. Kontz, H. A. 
Maier, James L. Mayson, A. A. Meyer, HE. M. Mitchell, Wilmer L. 
Moore, James B. Nevin, Mrs. J. K. Ottley, E. C. Peters, Mrs. R. K. 
Rambo, Mrs. John M. Slaton, Hoke Smith, W. D Thomson, Edgar 
Watkins. 

At the annual election of officers at the meeting held June 30, 1933, 
Mr. Eugene M. Mitchell was elected president, succeeding McElreath. 
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Mr. Walter McElreath was made honorary president for life and named 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Stephens Mitchell is editor of The 1934 Atlanta Historical 
Bulletin, official organ of the society. The Bulletin is published at 
irregular intervals. Seven issues have been published to date. 

Miss-Ruth Blair has been Secretary-Treasurer of the society since its 
organization. 

Rhodes Memorial Hall is the depository for the records, maps and 
pictures of the society. A special room is set aside for Atlanta Historical 
Society records and relics. 


1—Miss Ruth Blair, State Historian. 2—Miss Ella May Thornton, State Librar‘an. 
THe GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES 


The Georgia Department of Archives and History was created by 
legislative act of 1919, written by Lucian Lamar Knight, Georgia's 
first state historian. The Department consists of three main collections, 
manuscript, pictorial and museum. The archives collection, with ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 loose original documents and some 30,000 manu- 
script volumes is in three parts: state, county and private papers. The 
pictorial collection of several hundred items also has three main di- 
visions: oils, miniatures and photographs. The oils and miniatures are 
on permanent display and the photographs are cataloged, and filed. 
The museum collection consists of objects from the past with educa- 
tional value. 
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The Department is housed in beautiful Rhodes Memorial Hall, pre- 
sented by the heirs of the late Mr. A. G. Rhodes in 1929 as a home for 
the historical work of the State. The building houses, in addition to the 
three state collections, records and relics of the Atlanta Historical So- 
clety and several of the patriotic organizations of the State. 

The Rhodes Memorial Hall was presented to the State of Georgia 
in 1929 by Joseph D. Rhodes and Mrs. Louana Rhodes Bricker in memory 
of their father, Amos Giles Rhodes. The building, which is of Stone 
Mountain granite, contains stained glass windows executed by Tiffany 
depicting the rise and the fall of the Confederacy. 

The Department of Archives is in charge of Miss Ruth Blair, the 
accomplished State Historian, 


THE ATLANTA FEDERATION OF TRADES 


The following statement was kindly furnished by Mr. Louie P. 
Marquardt at request of the Historian: 

“Feeling the need of some organ of self-expression and realizing 
that the workers could be of greater service to each other, to industry 
and to society if they had some organization of their own designed to 
these ends, and wishing to provide a central forum or clearing house 
for local craft organizations, a few of the workers of Atlanta represent- 
ing the tailors,’ plasterers, moulders, typographical and carpenters’ 
unions, organized in 1891 the Atlanta Federation of Trades. This 
is not an organization of individual workers but is a delegated body 
made up of representatives of the various local craft organizations. The 
Federation has had a continuous existence and is now entering its 
forty-third year. Affiliated with it are seventy-seven local unions. Not 
only has the Federation grown.in the number of unions affiliated with it 
but it has grown in the type of organizations represented in its delegate 
body. Whereas at first it was confined to skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in industry it now represents unions among city and county 
employees and public school teachers. The Federation is now housed 
in a building of its own financed through its affiliated locals. Many 
of them also have their headquarters in the Labor Temple at 91 Trinity 
Avenue, S. W. The Federation is affiliated with the Georgia Federation 
of Labor and with the American Federation of Labor. It elects its own 
president and other officials and determines its own rules of action, 
same not conflicting with the constitution and by-laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Federation is a civic, educational and in- 
dustrial body in that these embrace its major interests. As a civic 
body it is concerned with law aad order, good citizenship, honest 
officials and efficient government. It is interested in making the city 
a place of beauty, health and convenience in which men, women and 
children may live a wholesome, healthful life. It acts to preserve to 
the people a democratic form of government whose officials are re- 
sponsible directly to the voters. As an educational body it is interested 
in giving all the children of the city at public expense that type of 
education which is best suited to them and to the age in which they must 
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live. For that reason it has taken a very active interest in the public 
school system, not only in extending the length of the term but in 
offering to the boys and girls of the city the best educational program, 
the best school equipment, including free text books, a well trained, 
well paid teaching force and a system that is responsible to the people 
in its management and operation. As an industrial body it is interested in 
the promotion of the common welfare, in the maintenance of a scale 
commensurate with the needs of the American standard of living, in 
the cultivation of harmony, cooperation and good will between capital 
and labor and in the preservation of peaceful relations based upon justice 
and fairness in industry. These advantages to be for the benefit of all 
whether belonging to the various local unions and affiliated with the 
Federation or not.” 


THE ROTARY CLUB OF ATLANTA 


Strange as it may seem the Rotary Club of Atlanta was born in the 
same law office where Woodrow Wilson practiced law thirty years before, 
in the old building at the corner of Marietta and Forsyth Streets, 
built in 1876 and now known as the Ivan Allen-Marshall Building and 
Ivan Allen occupied the old Woodrow Wilson law office on the second 
floor. 

There in June, 1913, Evelyn Harris, the son of Joel Chandler Harris 
(Uncle Remus), Henry W. Grady, Jr., the son of the great editor of 
The Atlanta Constitution, Henry W. Grady, and Howard Geldert, the 
well known insurance man met with Ivan Allen and agreed on the or- 
ganization of a Rotary Club in Atlanta and sent out a notice to thirty- 
two picked business men of Atlanta to meet on July 2nd, at four P. M., 
in the Chamber of Commerce, second floor of the Empire building at the 
corner of Marietta and Broad Streets, which is now the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank building. 

A meeting was held and the following officers and directors were 
elected : 

President—Hubert W. Anderson, Maier & Berkele. 

Vice-Pres.—Henry W. Grady, Southern Engraving Co. 

Sec. V. P.—Ben Lee Crew, Phillips & Crew Company. 

Secretary—Howard Geldert, Coke Davis Insurance Agency. 

Treasurer—W. S. Lounsbury, Travelers Bank & Trust Co. 


Directors 
Ivan Allen, Chairman ; Geo. M. Greene 
Hubert W. Anderson W. L. Halstead 
A. S. Adams - Evelyn Harris 
Chas. D. Atkinson L. D. Hicks 
H. H. Cone Fred Houser 
Ben Lee Crew Francis E. Kamper 
Rk. L. Foreman Je ES ews 
Howard Geldert W. 8S. Lounsbury 
KE. H. Goodhart Paul R. Reese 


Henry W. Grady W. B. Seabrook 
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Of these Albert S. Adams became International President of Rotary 
a few years later. 

Attorney Lee Jordan was asked to secure a Superior Court 
Charter for the club and Ivan Allen was named by Chester B. Perry 
of Chicago, Secretary of International Rotary to organize the club, and 
the Club Charter No. 79 was delivered to him. 

There are now nearly four thousand Rotary Clubs in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


Past Presidents of Atlanta Rotary were the following: 


Hubert W. Anderson Mays, 12 Nilllesra 

Albert S. Adams Robert Gregg 

Lee M. Jordan Robert 8. Parker 
Louis D. Hicks Robert L: Foreman, Sr. 
Willis M. Timmons Herbert N. Hutchinson 
W. Ro Gy Smith Wm. C. Wardlaw 

Earl H. Cone Chas. Howard Candler 
W. Eugene Harrington Frank M. Spratlin 
Thos? C. law Thos. W. Moore 

Wm. H. Brownlee Geo. T’. Marchmont 
Wm. H. Glenn Joel C. Harris, Jr. 


The six objects of Rotary are: 

To encourage and foster: 

(1) The ideal of Service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 

(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every Rotarian to his 
personal, business, and community life. 

(4) The development of acquaintance as an opportunity for Service. 

(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society. 

(6) The advancement of understanding, good will, and interna- 
tional peace through a world fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of Service. 

Motto: “Service Above Self—He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 

In June, 1917, the International Convention of Rotary Clubs met 
in Atlanta with a great attendance. 

A Rotary club is a group of representative busimess and professional 
men, one man from each distinct business or profession in a community, 
who have accepted the Rotary philosophy of service and have organized 
to study the theory of service as the true basis of success and happiness 
in business. As individuals, each is endeavoring to translate this theory 
into practice in business and everyday life and, individually, and as a 
club, by active precept and example, to stimulate its acceptance both in 
theory and practice by all non-Rotarians as well as by all Rotarians. 

In limiting the membership of each Rotary club to but one man 
from each distinct line of business or profession in the community, the 
intention is that each business and profession shall have one worthy 
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and active exponent in the Rotary club and that the Rotary club, 
through its members, may have one direct and responsible avenue of ap- 
proac ‘h to all those engaged in each business and profession in the 
community. 


THE ATLANTA KIWANIS CLUB . 


ACTIVE IN PHILANTHROPY AND FURNISHED AN INTERNATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT—HeENRY HEINZ 


The following information concerning the Atlanta Kiwanis Club 
was furnished by the Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Mae Frey: 

The Kiwanis Club of Atlanta was organized on Monday, February, 
18, 1917, with twelve members present. The Club Charter was formally 
presented June 11, 1918, by Allen S. Brown, founder of the Kiwanis 
movement. There were at this time 43 charter members. The first presi- 
dent was George L. Hunt, and the first secretary J. Roy Walraven. The 
first civic work done by the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta was the sale of 
Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds and supplying magazines to soldiers 
in training camps. In 1918 a Committee from the Club was appointed to 
affiliate with other organizations to put over a $70,000,000 bond issue to 
pave Georgia roads. There was no bond issue but this Committee did 
effective work and was largely responsible for the rapidly increasing 
interest in paving Georgia’s roads 

The motto of the organization “We Build” is an expression of the 
spirit of Kiwanis and the true meaning of it has come through the con- 
structive, unselfish work of Kiwanians. 

The Kiwanis Club is especially interested in the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of America and in 1925 sponsored a successful poster contest for 
the Boy Scouts and also had a Kiwanis troup of Girl Scouts and built 
a Kiwanis Hut at the camp of Girl Scouts called Camp Civitania. 

The chief interest of the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta is the Home for 
the Friendless, now called Hillside Cottage, this being our medium for 
Underprivileged Child Work. During the year 1930 the Kiwanis Club 
of Atlanta, built, equipped and furnished at a cost of $35,000.00, 
a cottage which was presented to the Home for the Friendless. This 
cottage is called Kiwanis Cottage. 

Henry Heinz, J. Sherrard Kennedy, Robt. H. Jones, Fred H. Sned 
and John L. Westmoreland have been outstanding members and 
workers in our Club. Attached herewith is a list of all past presidents 
of the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta. 

Mr. Henry Heinz of the Atlanta Club was International President of 
the Kiwanis Clubs for 1928 

PRESIDENTS OF ATLANTA Kiwanis CLUB SINCE ORGANIZATION 
1918—George Hunt. 

1919—Henry Heinz. 

1920—George F. Eubanks. 

1921—Walter C. Barnwell. 

1922—J. Sherrard Kennedy. 

1923—J. Sherrard Kennedy and Arthur K. Brooke. 
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1924—Arthur Brooke. 
1925—Robert H. Jones, Jr. 
1926—Dr. W. A. Shelton. 
1927—John L. Westmoreland. 
1928—Fred H. Sned. 
1929—Walter Cooper. 
1930—Jos. S. Shaw. 
1931—Dr. Gordon Singleton. 

Officers in 1932 
Dr. Gordon G. Singleton, President. 
Jos. S Shaw, Immed. Past President. 
Wm. J. Hammond, First Vice-President. 
Sinclair Jacobs, Second Vice-President. 
Arthur W. Falkinburg, Trustee. 
Roy L. Wallace, Treasurer. 
Dean S. Paden, Secretary. 
Mrs. L. Irving Turner, Asst. to the Secretary. 

Directors 


J. H. Alexander George F. Eubanks 

King Bailey Julian M. Harrison 

‘Col. B. L. Bugg Dr. Ben O. Holtzendort 
Jas. A. Cassidy Roy C. Morrison 

J. Walter Cooper Henry C. Heinz, Honorary 


Jas. F. DeJarnette 


THE CIVITAN ChUB OF ATLANTA 
It Has Dong Mucu Goop Worx In TEN YEARS 


The following information was furnished by Mrs. Hubert W. Ander- 
son, Executive Secretary: 

The first Civitan Club was organized in Birmingham, Ala., during 
the World War as a local service group, assisting in the Liberty Loan 
campaigns and other patriotic endeavors. Its leading spirit was Dr. 
Courtney W. Shropshire of Birmingham, known officially as the founder 
of Civitan International. April 15th, 1920, was the date of incorporation 
and the Birmingham Club was given Charter Number One. 

The Atlanta Club was the eighth local club formed and was chartered 
in October, 1920. Its temporary Chairman was Norman Miller and 
its first regularly elected President was Julian V. Boehm, who served 
until December, 1922. Other Presidents in order were Thomas Dunham, 
Joseph A. Reynolds, Herbert Porter, Harry Root, Graham West, Herbert 
Z. Hopkins, W. Earl Quillian, B. C. Broyles and Edgar Watkins. 

The motto of Civitan is, “Builders of Good Citizenship.” One neces- 
sery qualification for membership is that of being a registered voter. 

Some of the major projects of the Atlanta Club have been, sponsoring 
the local organization of Girl Scouts, for whom they not only bought 
the property on which is situated their Camp Civitania, but have f- 
nanced the construction of a wonderful concrete pool and dam there. 
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Second in importance comes the work of the Education Fund Com- 
mittee who look after the Club’s Loan Fund to College Students, where- 
by they enable many poor boys to get an education. 

The prevention of tuberculosis is another important objective of 
all Civitan Clubs, and the Atlanta Club gives regular assistance to the 
local Association. Sometime previously it did a good deal towards as- 
sisting the Sanitarium at Alto. 

The Club also has an Essay Contest among high school students 
each year. Prizes of college scholarships are awarded to those writing 
the best essays on subjects suggested by a committee of Civitans chosen 
each year. These subjects are always about matters pertaining to good 
citizenship. Much other good work and charity is done by the Atlanta 
Club and a regular amount is given the Community Chest each year. 


ATLANTA ENTERTAINS THE INTERNATIONAL 


The ninth annual convention of the Civitan International was held 
in Atlanta in 1929 on June 10th, 11th, 12th and brought to the city 
a great gathering of leading men, affiliated with clubs, many of them ac- 
companied by ladies. 

The ladies were entertained by an afternoon tea and a reception at 
the Governor’s mansion. The annual banquet occurred at the Biltmore 
Hotel. 

On the last day delegates who visited Camp Civitania were enter- 
tained by the Girl Scouts with a barbecue. 

On Tuesday the second day, members of the convention were con- 
veyed in automobiles to Stone Mountain where the project for carving 
a monument to Confederate heroes was explained to them. 


The Officers for 1931 


Edgar Watkins, President. 

R. K. Rambo, First Vice-President. 

R. W. Crenshaw, Second Vice-President. 

Herbert W. Finch, Third Vice-President 

W. B. Griffith, Sergeant-At-Arms. 

Dewald A. Cohen, Treasurer, 

L. M. Shadgett, Secretary. 

Herbert Porter, District Trustee, Bruce Moran, Editor Civigraphs. 


Directors 
H. Z. Hopkins Cecil Alexander 
W. Earl Quillian Lionel Keene 
B. C. Broyles Jere Wells 
Edgar Watkins Juhan V. Boehm 
R. K. Rambo T. I. Maller 
Rk. W. Crenshaw Charles N. Walker 
Herbert W. Finch Clark E. Harrison 
L. M. Shadgett Alva G. Maxwell 
Dewald A. Cohen Goodloe H. Yancey 


W, Bo Grittith 
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DE Cli CLUB 


The City Club of Atlanta is affiliated with a National Organization 
of City Clubs. It is a civic organization and the object is better govern- 
ment. Its officers for 1934 are: 

Robert P. McLarty, President. 

Governor John M. Slaton, First Vice-President. 

J. 'T. Rose, Second Vice-President. 

Fritz Jones, Treasurer. 

John Wood, Secretary. 


THE LIONS’ CLUB 


The Lions’ Club is a civic organization devoted to better government 
and good service. Its special object is work for the blind. Tts officers 
for 1934 are: 

W. H. Wright, President. 

E. L. Gunn, Secretary. 

Dr. Paul Key, Treasurer. 


THE ATLANTA EXCHANGE CLUB 


The Atlanta Exchange Club was organized June 19, 1922, with the 
following officers : Teka Gilmore, president : M. 8. Johnson, first vice- 
president ; C. A. Rauschenberg, Jr., secretary. 

The charter was granted on January 26, 1923. 

M. S. Johnson was elected president in June, 1923, and served one 
year. 

Dr. G. W. Quillian was elected president in 1924 and served one year. 

The Atlanta Exchange Club was the first exchange club organized 
in, Georgia, but there are now a number of clubs throughout the state, 
with a state organization. 

The first Exchange Club was organized at Detroit in 1909 as a 
luncheon club for the exchange of ideas by men in different lines of 
business. Similar clubs were later organized at Toledo, Grand Rapids 
and Cleveland and in 1916 these four clubs organized the National Ex- 
change Club. 

Since then Exchange clubs have been organized in every state, their 
total number being about 500. 

The main objects of the Exchange clubs are to discourage enactment 
of foolish laws, encourage aviation, civic advancement, assistance of 
charitable institutions and the uplift of their communities. 

President Harding and President Coolidge were members of Ex- 
change clubs. 


THE ATLANTA REAL ESTATE BOARD 


The Atlanta Real Estate Board, which now consists of 25 firm mem- 
bers, with a total of 70 individual members, was started about 1910. 
At that time it was known as the Real Estate Men’s Association and 
Mr. Ralph O. Cochran was president, with a membership of some 100 


or more. 
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In 1911 this organization became part of the National Association of 
Real Estate Exchanges (now National Real Estate Association) and 
about the latter part of 1912, the Atlanta Real Estate Board was or- 
ganized. Since that time active members of the board have been called 
“Realtors’—which word designates membership in local board. 

The board has been of great service to both the real estate profession 
and to the general public in its many and varied branches of activity. 
Through the rates, rules and customs of the Atlanta Real Estate Board 
the real estate men are united for the benefit of all, and the ars is 
assured of fair dealing when doing business with a Realtor. The board 
has contributed much to the erowth and development of Atlanta and 
Fulton County in its work along taxation and legislative lines. 


ATLANTA LODGE NO. 78, B. P. O. ELKS 


Mr. Walter P. Andrews, Past Grand Exalted Ruler, has very carefully 
prepared. quite an interesting history of the early days of Atlanta Lodge 
No. 78. It is given below: 

The facts of the early history of Elkdom in Atlanta, Ga., are very 
meager. but it is known that a dispensation was granted originally many 
years ago—1888—by the then Grand Exalted Ruler, Hamilton E. Leach, 
of Washington, D. C., for the organization of a lodge to be known as 
Atlanta Lodge No. 78 Benevolent and Protective ‘Order of Elks of 
United States of America. No report was made to — _succeeding 
Grand Lodge session of the institution of Atlanta Lodge, No. 78, and 
hence it is inferred that the rights under the dispensation were not 
exercised. It is recorded in the proceedings of the Grand Lodge follow- 
ing that the dispensation was revoked. 

In 1890 a dispensation was granted by the then Grand Exalted 
Ruler, Simon Quinlin of Chicago, for the reorganization of Atlanta 
Lodge No. 163, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of United 
States of America. In accordance therewith, this lodge was instituted 
March 15, 1890. Daniel W. Rountree was elected the first Exalted 
Ruler to serve until April 1, 1891, and Thomas Cobb Jackson was elected 
Exalted Ruler to sueceed Brother Daniel W. Rountree. 

During the depression Atlanta Elks fed nearly 200,000 men, women 
and children, and gave out about 8,000 articles of clothing and shoes. 
Also ran a shoe repair shop where people could repair their own shoes, 
and furnished all the material. They have given baskets and toys at 
Christmas since organized as Lodge 78 to the Atlanta poor. Also baskets 
at Thanksgiving. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, POST NO. 1 


Atlanta Post No. 1 of the American Legion in 1918 was originally 
chartered under the name of ‘‘Charles D. Montgomery, Jr., Post No. 1, 
having been named in honor of that gallant young officer of the oak 
name, who joined the colors from Atlanta, his native home, and laid 
down his life in his country’s cause in Flanders Fields during 1917. 
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This post, the first chartered in the entire State, a few years later 
changed its name to Atlanta Post No. 1 in order to include in its 
memorial recognition the many other heroes from Atlanta who lost their 
lives in the same noble cause. 

Amongst the charter members of the post were the following founders: 
Basil Stockbridge, E. Warren Moise, Asa Warren Candler, Jr., J. G. ( 
Bloodworth, Jr., R. Frank ete Eugene Oberdorfer, Stephens 
Mitchell, Fonville McWhorter, James L. Harrison and Howard McCall. 

Basil Stockbridge was the guiding spirit during the formative period 
of the post’s existence and he served as the first Post Commander, later 
becoming State Commander of the Georgia Department, and also serv- 
ing in various capacities for the national organization. 

By reason of its location, large and representative membership, and 
the priority of its formation, upon this post largely fell the task and 
duty of assisting in the organization of other posts of the American 
Legion throughout the State. 

Atlanta Post No. 1 enjoys a proud heritage of service to disabled 
comrades and to the citizens of its community, and has performed an 
able and valuable service in assuming a proper leadership in all civic, 
patriotic and charitable undertakings. 

The membership of the post is by far the largest of any post in 
Georgia, but varies somewhat from year to year, the maximum mem- 
bership having attained a total approximating three thousand veterans. 

The first commanders of the post were Basil Stockbridge, E. Warren 
Moise and Eugene Oberdorfer, who served in the order named. 

Atlanta Post No. 1 for many vears has maintained its business 
offices in one location and has held its meetings in a different location, 
usually in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Under the administration of the present officers, the post has 
secured suitable quarters at the corner of Auburn and North Pryor 
streets, where commodious halls and offices enable the post to conduct 
its business and to hold its meetings within its own quarters. 

Atlanta Post No. 1 from time to time has rendered unique and out- 
standing service, both to the State of Georgia and to the city of 
Atlanta. and there are numerous letters in the nature of citations con- 
tained in the post’s records, evidencing the gratitude and satisfaction 
of Chief Executives of the State and of the city upon such services 
haying been performed by the post. 

The present officers of Atlanta Post No. 1 are as follows: Kenneth 
R. Murrell, Commander; R. A. Garner, Senior Vice-Commander; George 
L. Baker, Junior Vice-Commander; J. W. Stevens, oe ule Dave L. 
Wiley, Finance Officer; A. LL. Henson, Service Officer; Dr. Witherspoon 
Dodge, Chaplain; Ben C. Hogue, Historian; William G. McRae, Judge 
Advocate; M. W. Medlock, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The present executive committee of the post is as follows: Vaux 
Owens, Chairman; James H. Reeves, Julius Setze, Dr. R. C. Eve, Rob- 
erts Stowers, Robert ie McLarty, Walter Eggett, James L. Smith, 
Cecil R. Hall and F. S. Chalmers. 
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THE LAWYERS’ CLUB OF ATLANTA 
A Bopy or THREE HUNDRED WORKING TO IMPROVE THE PRACTICE 


This information about the Lawyers’ Club of Atlanta was furnished 
by its Secretary, Mr. J. C. Shelor: 


The Lawyers’ Club of Atlanta was founded in 1922 by a group of 
twenty of the younger members of the Bar who felt that a more active 
and virile group was needed to foster the principles upon which the 
legal profession was founded. The first president of the club was the 
late Guy Parker. Since then the club has been headed by the following 
gentlemen : 


Clarence Calhoun Rembert Marshall 
James C. Davis Hughes Roberts 
Wm. G. Grant John McCallum 
Bond Almand Welborn Cody 


The officers elected for the term ending July 1, 1932, were: 
W. B. Cody, President. 

Elbert Tuttle, First Vice-President. 

Stephens Mitchell, Second Vice-President. 

J. C. Shelor, Secretary. 

Wm. J Davis, Jr., Treasurer 

The Executive Committee is composed of the following: 

Wm. G. Grant, Chairman John B. MeCallum 

W. F. Buchanan Madison Richardson 


The organization has been most active in its attempts to uphold 
the ethics of the legal profession, and for the accomplishment of that 
purpose it has a committee which has recently assisted the Solicitor 
General of Fulton County in the prosecution and disbarment of several 
members of the Bar who had, over a long period of time, been accused 
of unethical practices. 


The Club has taken an active part in the fight to increase the re- 
quirements for admission to the practice of law in this State and indi- 
cations are that its efforts will be crowned with success at the session 
of the Legislature, as the members of that body have expressed them- 
selves in favor of more rigid rules and regulations for the Bar. 

In addition to other activities, each year a barbecue is held and a 
golf tournament is conducted for the benefit of the membership. The 
regular meetings are held monthly and the interest has been such that 
an average regular attendance of approximately one hundred has been 
maintained for several years. 

The Club has steadfastly refused to participate actively in politics 
or to take any active stand with reference to various candidates who 
offer themselves for public offices. 


Although there are approximately nine hundred practicing lawyers 
in the city of Atlanta, only about three hundred hold membership in 
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the Club as the Constitution and By-Laws are very strict in their pro- 
visions regarding admission to membership In addition to the essential 
character requirements, an applicant must have been engaged in the 
practice of law for at least one year and must have been proposed 
by a member in good standing. 


THE ATLANTA BAR ASSOCIATION 


The Atlanta Bar Association was organized on April 28, 1888, with 
about 100 lawyers present, under a constitution prepared by Judge 
Jno. L. Hopkins and the following were elected unanimously : 

President: Judge Jno. L. Hopkins. 

First vice-president: N. J. Hammond, 

Second vice-president: E. M. Broyles. 

Secretary: Walter H. Rhett. 

Executive committee: Jno. B. Goodwin, W. 8S. Thomson and T. P. 
Westmoreland. 

A fee bill, unanimously adopted by the association was drawn by a 
committee composed of Hoke Smith, Eugene M. Mitchell, Walter R. 
Brown, Adolph Brandt, H. L. Culberson, William P. Hill, W. M. Bray, 
A. H. Cox and W. M. Haight. 

The organization was chartered by order of Judge Pendleton on 
September 8, 1906, with a charter drawn by Clifford L. Anderson, 
Walter W. Visanska, E. Marvin Underwood, James L. Key and Alex- 
ander W. Stephens. Organization under this charter was effected on 
September 15, 1906, and the officers then elected were: John L. 
Hopkins, president; B. F. Abbott and Clifford L. Anderson, vice- 
presidents; W. P. Hill, secretary-treasurer; and an executive committee 
composed of Sanders McDaniel, Eugene M. Mitchell, Charles D. Hill, 
Reuben Arnold, and Alex W. Smith. 

The following gentlemen were presidents of the association from its 
organization to date, with the years of their election: 

1906—Judge Jno. L. Hopkins 1921—P. H. Brewster 


1907—Colonel B. F. Abbott 1922—H, EH. Pomeroy 
1908—Judge Alex C. King 1923—James A. Branch 
1909—Alex W. Smith 1924—Grover C. Middlebrooks 
1910—Kugene M. Mitchell 1925—Marion Smith 
1911—J. D. Kilpatrick 1926—Robert B. Troutman 
1912—Reuben R. Arnold 1927—T. A. Hammond 
1913—Edgar Watkins 1928—Jack J. Spalding 
1914—Shepard Bryan 1929—Sanders McDaniel 
1915—Luther Z. Rosser, Sr. 1930—W. D. Thomson 
1916—W. Carroll Latimer 1931—Albert Howell 
1917—Judge Arthur G. Powell 1932—Walter T. Colquitt 
1918—* 1933—Robert C. Alston 
1919—Eugene R. Black 1934—Frank Carter 
1920—Henry C. Peeples *The record of an election in 1918 is 
. not available if one was held. 
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ATLANTA -FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


ORGANIZED In 1899 anp Active IN Many PHases or Civic AND 
Webrare Work 


This Federation was organized under the. name of City Federation 
March 28th, 1899. Mrs. Julius Brown was the first president. All of 
the officers of that time are now dead except Mrs. Joseph H. Moody, 
who has been made an honorary member of the Board of the Atlanta 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for life—the only one so honored. 

The following list shows the broad scope of the Federation’s work: 

Cooperation with the State Federation in a woman’s exhibit at the 
State Fair. 

Endorsement of the Child Labor Bill. 

Resolutions asking Atlanta merchants to close their stores at 6 P. M. 
instead of 8 P. M. 

Securing a Juvenile Reformatory. 

The first donation to secure Woman’s Club House. 

Raised money to secure Young Women’s Christian Association’s 
Club House. 


PRESIDENTS From .1901 To 1931 ; 
Mrs. W. P. Pattillo Mrs. Spencer R. Atkinson 
Mrs. Nellie Peters Black Mrs. A. McD. Wilson 
Mrs. Robert Emory Park Mrs. A. P. Coles 
Mrs. HE. G. McCabe Mrs. Albert E. Thornton 
Mrs. Sam D. Jones Mrs. T. T. Stevens 
Mrs. W. Woods White Mrs. Robert K. Rambo 
Mrs. Fred Seely Mrs. Norman Sharp 
Mrs. Charles J. Haden Mrs. 8S. F. Boykin 
Mrs. Samuel Lumpkin Mrs. Murdoch Walker 


THE ATLANTA WOMAN’S CLUB 


The following extracts from a recent radio address by Mrs. George 
Brower, Chairman of contacts for the Atlanta Woman’s Club, give a 
brief but interesting account of the origin and development of the At- 
Janta Woman’s Club, the Federation of Women’s Clubs and important 
features of their work: 

“Some 36 years ago, in the home of Mrs. Rebecca Lowe, on Peach- 
tree Street, near the site of the Krlanger Theater, a group of far-seeing 
Atlanta women gathered, with a good deal of fear and misgiving, to 
discuss the advisability of forming an organization to be known as the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club. 

“These women planned and organized a club to be called the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club. Its object, to bring together the women of their city, 
women in all walks of life, for the purpose of good fellowship, better 
understanding and social contact, also to prove to the world that women 
could mean even more in their homes by participating in the civic, 
philanthropic and legislative interests of their growing city and in stand- 
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ing side by side with the development of the times they could aid in the 
progress of a great city, with an earnestness of purpose, a combining of 
efforts and a unity of thought characteristic of womankind. 


Tur VIsIon Grows 


“As their vision grew their club expanded. From Mrs. Lowe’s home 
' they moved to the Grant Building, then to Baker Street and finally 
purchased the old Wimbish home at 1150 Peachtree Street. On that 
spot they erected a large auditorium for service to the people of their 
city, bringing lectures, entertainments, home improvement devices, new 
kitchen and culinary methods, mostly free to the public or at a cost so 
nominal that every woman might avail herself of the educational values. 

“A swimming pool where children could enjoy the warm summer days 
and where the parents could feel sure of careful supervision for their 
young. A banquet hall where the youth of the city could safely assemble 
and the wives of visiting delegates at conventions find a real home and 
cordial welcome in the midst of a strange city. Never a week has passed 
in all these years but aid has been asked of the Atlanta Woman’s Club 
for every forward movement in this wonderful and growing city. Some 
member of the club is leading in every drive of importance. On Poppy 
Day our club-women raised hundreds of dollars for this splendid cause, 
the same for the Forget-Me-Not drive. 


Atps THE Poor 


“At Christmas with the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 100 poor 
children were given clothes, toys and good things to eat in our own club 
auditorium. Through the single effort of one of our most valued mem- 
bers, 4,000 toys were collected, repaired and distributed, also 350 dolls 
repainted, dressed and delivered at the Yuletide. Coal and food to the 
poor throughout the winter season, daily labor of love at the community 
kitchen, the new sun parlor for children at Grady Hospital and every 
month an attractive program at Hospital No. 48, also weekly visits to 
the soldier boys with gifts of candies and cigarettes: Work among the 
men and women in prison, work among the delinquent ¢ girls, work among 
the women in industry, assisting Judge Watkins in the juvenile court, 
aiding the police woman’s bureau, working for the blind, welcoming the 
newly-made American citizens with a friendly word and a gift of old 
glory ; helping the mountain children at Tallulah Falls Industrial 
School, and many other worthwhile causes. 

“Learning sympathy through contact has made of the club a sturdy 
oak whose branches have grown throughout our state, one of the most 
interesting of these being the Garden “Clubs of Georgia, all combining 
to make of our state the garden spot of America. 

“A few years after the Atlanta Woman’s Club was organized in 
1896, the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, headed by the same 
Mrs. Rebecca Lowe, came into existence. This enabled all the clubs to 
have a common ground on which to meet and exchange ideas. So popular 
did this system become that now over 300 clubs avail themselves of the 
privilege of contact with the clubs of the State of Georgia. Continuing 
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to complete the chain and accomplish for the city of Atlanta what the 
federation had done for the State, in 1899, the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was founded with its first president, Mrs. Julius Brown. 
The present number of clubs linked together by this federation is now 
98 and in the vast field covered by the General Federation of Women’s . 
Clubs of America, whose first president was again our own Mrs. Rebecca 
Lowe, two million women are enrolled. 


Tue ATLANTA LEacun or WoMEN VOTERS 
by Miss E. Page Tucker, Director 


The first organized effort for equal suffrage in Georgia was at 
Columbus in 1890 followed soon afterwards by an organization in At- 
lanta. Many efforts were made to get the Georgia Legislature to en- 
franchise the women of Georgia and several councils urged to allow 
women to vote in city elections, but all to no avail. Finally in May, 1919, 
a group of women led by Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, known as the “Mother 
of Suffrage Work in Georgia,” besought the Atlanta City Democratic 
Executive Committee to allow women to vote in the city primary and 
the concession was made. 

There was formed then a “Central Committee of Women Citizens” 
for the purpose of getting women to register and vote. Members of 
this committee made a house to house canvass of the city and succeeded 
in getting about 4,000 women to register. They voted for the first 
time in the city primary September, 1919. Miss Eleanore Raoul served 
as president of this original organization of women yoters which func- 
tioned in all the wards of the city. In November, 1919, the “Central 
Committee of Women Citizens” became the Atlanta Women Voters’ 
League and officers were elected who went into office in January, 1920. 
Mrs. Harry Hermance was the first president of the Atlanta League of 
Women Voters. 

Some of the accomplishments of the League are: 


HDUCATIONAL 


1. The publication of leaflets, charts, and booklets on government, 
registration, etc., and since 1928 a monthly bulletin called “Facts,” 
devoted to local political information, 

2. Initiated the practice so common now of hearing all candidates 
from same platform with personalities ruled out. 7 

3. Sends questionnaires to candidates concerning issues at stake and 
makes information public. 

4. Holds study groups and citizenship schools in different parts 
of the city. 

5. Upon request, furnishes information and speakers to other or- 
ganizations. 

6, Conducts a Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign yearly. 

7. In 1931 brought two outstanding political speakers to Atlanta— 
Rennie Smith, member of the British Parliament, and Ruth Bryan Owen, 
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member of Congress, and brought Dr. A. R. Hatton, an international 
expert on city government, to Atlanta for a series of lectures several years 


POLITICAL 


The League is most careful of its endorsements, never sponsoring 
candidates and only supporting those principles of government which 
have been on the study program at least a year in adlvance and which 
are voted for by a two-thirds majority at an annual meeting. 

1. Worked actively in two campaigns in cooperation with other pro- 
gressive citizens for Council Manager Charter for Atlanta. 

2. Sponsored three changes in City Democratic Executive Committee : 

A—Reduction of membership from seventy-two to twenty-four, Se- 
cured reduction to fifty-two. 

B—Late primaries, secured for a few years; now they have gone 
back to old custom. 

C—Public sessions of committee, secured, 

3. Indorsed abolishment of fee system in county. Accomplished it in 
1924-25. 

4. Indorsed non- partisan survey of conditions in Fulton, Com- 
missioners had survey made in 1928 i Res spess & Respess. The League’s 
aun is “Every Citizen an Informed Voter. ; 


THE UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THH CONFEDERACY 
ATLANTA CHAPTER 


The Atlanta Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the second in the State, was organized on July 18th, 1895, at the home 
of Mrs. Edward C. Peters by Mrs. C. Helen Plane, who was elected 
president. 

Its first work was to build, at the Cotton States and International 
Exposition, a hall for Confederate relics and November 7th, 1895, was 
designated as Confederate Day at the Exposition. On the next day a 
convention of the Daughters of the Confederacy was held in Atlanta and 
the Georgia Division was organized, with Mrs. Plane as president. 

Jn its thirty-nine years of existence the Atlanta Chapter has loy- 
ally supported the work of the general organization, including the Jef- 
ferson Davis Monument at Richmond, the Arlington Monument, Shiloh ; 
the World War Hero Fund, the Monolith to Jefferson Davis in Ken- 
tucky, the Lee Memorial Chapel at Lexington, the Jefferson Davis High- 
way, the Jefferson Historical Foundation, the Matthew Fontaine Maury 
Scholarship Fund, the Norman Randolph Relief Fund for Confederate 
women, Stratford, birthplace of Robert E. Lee, and minor causes are 
enterprises of the general organization; the Winnie Davis Memorial 
Dormitory at Athens, the Francis Bartow Memorial at Rabun Gap In- 
dustrial School, and the Wirz Monument at Anderson represent past 
work of Georgia Daughters of the Confederacy loyally aided by Atlanta 
Chapter. It is now active in work for the Helen Plane Educational 
Fund. the World War Memorial Educational Fund, the Mildred Ruth- 
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erford Historical Fund, the Mildred Rutherford Museum Fund and 
the Soldiers’ Home and other undertakings. 

In 1920 the Chapter bought the property at the corner of Juniper 
and Sixth streets, where its home was established and in May, 1928, 
the home was thrown open to the public with an elaborate celebration. 
One of the rooms has been made a museum for Confederate relics and 
souvenirs, including a replica of the Great Seal of the Confederacy, are 
kept there. 

The Chapter has placed a portrait of Commodore Maury in Mahon 
Hall at Annapolis. 

The Chapter has the credit of starting the movement for carving the 
Memorial to Confederate Heroes on Stone Mountain. The suggestion 
that Stone Mountain be made a monument to the Confederacy was made 
first in the Atlanta Constitution by W. H. Terrell, and almost simulta- 
neously in the Atlanta Georgian by John Temple Graves. Mrs. Helen 
Plane called together a group of the Atlanta Daughters of the Con- 
federacy and organized a Stone Mountain Memorial Committee. Later 
she organized the Stone Mountain Confederate Monumental Association 
as a chartered body and it prosecuted the work for some years. 

An important feature of the Atlanta Chapter’s work was marking 
the historic spots about the city where the battles of 1864 occurred. 

The birthdays of Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Admiral Semmes 
and Commodore Matthew Fontaine Maury have been celebrated by 
the Atlanta Chapter and it has awarded to Confederate veterans many 
crosses of honor. The movement was suggested by Mrs. Anne Cobb 
Irwin, of Athens, Ga. The first bestowal occurred at the State Capitol 
in 1900 on Memorial Day. 

During the World War the Atlanta Chapter gave 5,000 hours of 
service and 1,707 equipments, costing $1,552 to the Red Cross work, 
and contributed $953 to the American Hospital at Neuilly, France, 
where it established beds in memory of General John B. Gordon and 
Alexander Stephens. 

The historical work of the Chapter has been constructive, the Geor- 
gia Division having offered a gold medal for the best essay by school 
children on a Confederate subject: the Atlanta Chapter was active in the 
contest and added local prizes. Thousands of essays were written and 
from 30 in 1907 the number increased to 10,000 in 1927 and 9,860 in 
1930, with 21 prizes. 

The Chapter has also supported the Divisional work of placing por- 
traits of Confederate heroes in schools. Singularly one portrait was 
given in a Northern school in 1930. 

Gift scholarships are a feature of the Chapter’s educational work 
and it now controls 17 scholarships. The historical work included studies 
by women on such subjects as the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The social side of the Chapter’s existence includes chapter recep- 
tions to presidents general and distinguished guests and the entertain- 
ment of conventions, the State Federation of Clubs and the State D. A. R. 
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THE CHAPTER’S PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. C. Helen Plane, July, 1895-January, 1901. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Raine, January, 1901; died December, 1901. 

Miss Alice Baxter, January, 1901-April, 1904. 

Mrs. Edmund Berkely, April, 1904-April, 1905. 

Mrs. James Jackson, April, 1905-October, 1906 

Mrs. W. D. Ellis, first vice-president, acting president, October, 1906- 
January, 1907. 

Mrs. Edward G. Warner, January, 1907-December, 1908. 

Mrs. E. G. McCabe, December, 1908-April, 1910. 

Mrs. A. McD. Wilson, April, 1910-May, 1912. 

Mrs. Williams McCarthy, May, 1912-August, 1915. 

Mrs. T. T. Stevens, August, 1915-May, 1918. 

Mrs. W. S. Coleman, May, 1918-May, 1920. 

Mrs. John A. Perdue, May, 1920-May, 1922. 

Mrs. Charles T. Phillips, May, 1922-May, 1924. 

Mrs. John A. Perdue, May, 1924- “May, 1 1926. 

Mrs. Stafford Seidell, May, 1926-June, 1928. 

Mrs. D. F. Stevenson, May, 1928-1930. 

Mrs. Warren D. White, May, 1930-1932. 


HARLY ASSOCIATIONS FOR CHARITY AND BENEVOLENCE 
Tue Lapizes’ MemoriaL ASSsocIATION 


Organized in May, 1868, this body of patriotic women continued 
its efforts for many years. Its first great work was to collect and re- 
inter the remains of Confederate dead and the erection of a monument 
to their memory at Oakland Cemetery. 

The officers in 1869 were Mrs. John B. Gordon, president; Mrs. John 
Gannon, and Mrs. John M. Johnson, vice-presidents; Mrs. W. Clayton, 
treasurer; Mrs. W. S. Walker, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Cordele 
Meredith, recording secretary. 

It is stated that through the efforts of the women composing this 
association nearly three thousand bodies of Confederate soldiers were 
taken up from the battlefields around Atlanta and buried in Oakland 
Cemetery. 

That part of the cemetery was graded and beautified and a monu- 
ment of Stone Mountain granite was erected nearby through the efforts 
of the organization. 

The impressive carving known as “The Lion of Lucerne” was made 
and placed near the soldiers’ graves by the efforts of the Ladies’ Memo- 
rial Association. 


Tae ATLANTA BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 


In January, 1874, the Atlanta Benevolent Association was organ- 
ized through the efforts of Mrs. W. H. Tuller, Mr. J. A. Hayden and 
others to provide a temporary home for destitute and helpless women 


and children. 
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Tue Baprisr ORPHANS Home 


In May, 1871, the Baptist Orphans’ Home was organized. Ex-Goy- 
ernor Brown was made one of ne trustees and Mr. John H. James, 
treasurer, who, assisted by his wife, had a very large share in the man- 
agement. The home was started in Atlanta, but shortly secured an 
excellent building two miles out of the city, where it supported many 
children. Mrs. Harvey Hatcher was a zealous worker for the home in 
the eighties. 

Tur CarHotic LiprAry ASSOCIATION 


The Catholic Library Association was organized in 1887 with these 
officers: J. F. Burke, president ; Dr: D. Spalding, vice-president ; 
A. C. Ford, treasurer, and John M. Graham, secretary, with these di- 
rectors: John H. Flynn, E. Van Goitsnoven, P. J. Moran, W. B. Cox, 
John Stephens, M. H. Dooley, John Doonan, and Joseph Gatins. 


Tur Lapras’ Hesprew BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


This organization, a useful factor in benevolent work, was organ- 
ized in 1870. Its officers in 1878 were Mrs. J. T. Hichberg, president ; 
Mrs. D. Rich, secretary, and Mrs. L. Liebman, vice- -president. It con- 
tinued for many years its benevolent work in Atlanta. 


THE ConcorpiA ASSOCIATION 
In June, 1867, the Concordia Association was organized. The first 
. . ? . “S . - 
organization was: A. Landsberg, president; L. Liebman, vice-presi- 
dent: S. Rosenfeld, secretary; Charles Beerman, treasurer; lL. Rosen- 
2 ¥ b A) 
field, financial secretary. 


O. M. MircHern, Posr G A: R.- 


In 1870 this body of Union veterans was organized with George B. 
Hinman as commander. 


Tuer FuLton Country CONFEDERATE VETERANS, ASSOCIATION 


This body of veterans was organized in May, 1888, for the purpose 
of social reunion and aid to wounded and destitute veterans. William A. 
Wright was its first president. 


Tas Gatn Ciry Guarp 


This historic military company was organized in 1855 with these 
officers: Captain, George Harvey Thompson; first lieutenant, W. L. 
Ezzard; second lieutenant, J. H. Lovejoy; third lieutenant, C. R. Han- 
leiter. 

Among the members were George Winship, Robert Winship, W. L. 
Hazard, J. H. Lovejoy, G. H. and Joe Thompson, W. L. Ballard, Ed 
Holland, N. A. McLendon, J. H. Neal, E. Holeomb, P. M. Sitton, and 
S. M. Jones. 

In 1861 the entire company, 84 strong, under Captain Thompson, 
volunteered for service and was attached to the first regiment of Geor- 
gia volunteers. The officers then were: 
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George H. Thompson, captain; W. L. Hzzard, first lieutenant; H. M. 
Wylie, second lieutenant; C. A. Stone, third lieutenant; A. Leyden, en- 
sign; T’. C. Jackson, orderly sergeant. 

In Florida they served under General Bragg and in Virginia under 
General Garnett, forming the rear guard in the retreat from Laurel [Hill 
and at Carrick Ford received the first shock of battle. 

_ For years after the war, J. F. Burke was the Captain and made the 
Guard a great peace organization. 


Tre ATLANTA GREYS 


This company was organized in 1859 with A. W. Walton, captain; 
George H. Daniel, first lieutenant; Berkley M. Smith, second lieuten- 
ant; Geo. 8. Thomas, first sergeant; L. H. Clarke, second sergeant. 

In 1861 Captain Walton resigned to accept a captaincy in the First 
Georgia Regulars and Captain Thomas L. Cooper took command of the 
Greys. 

In 1861 the Greys joined the Eighth Georgia Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Francis Bartow. 

The company lost nearly all its officers during the war, but fought 
in most of the battles in Virginia under General Lee and was present 
at the surrender of Appomattox. 


THE GOVERNOR’s Horse GUARD 
This company was organized in 1883 with 60 mounted men, com- 


manded by Captain John Milledge; EH. F. May, first heutenant; C. W. 
Smith, second lieutenant, and John A. Miller, junior second heutenant. 


THE ATLANTA ARTILLERY 
The Atlanta Artillery was organized in 1886. Its officers in 1888 


were: J. F. Jones, captain; G. B. Forbes, first lieutenant, and A. W. 
Perkerson, second leutenant. 
Tur ATLANTA RIFLES 
This company was organized in 1886 and soon had 125 men, com- 
manded by Captain A. C. Sneed; first lieutenant, Macon Spencer: second 
lieutenant, William F. Kuhn; and junior second lieutenant, Charles 
Winship. 
COLORED COMPANIES 
The colored volunteer companies organized since the Civil War in 
Atlanta were the Georgia Cadets, the Governor’s Volunteers, the Wash- 
ington Guards and the Atlanta Zouaves. 
Tur Locomotive ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN 
Two of the earliest, most influential and most enduring of the labor 
organizations were the brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers and Loco- 
motive Firemen. 
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Other labor organizations best known and most influential were the 
Order of Railway Conductors, and the Atlanta Typographical Union. 
Later, many trade unions representing different handicrafts were organ- 
ized and affiliated with the Federation of Labor. 


Opp FELLOws 


The first lodge Independent Order of Odd Fellows in Atlanta was 
organized October 7th, 1848, as Central Lodge, No. 28. 

Empire Encampment was organized in 1860. 

Capital Lodge was chartered in 1870 and later the Barnes Lodge, 
No. 55; Schiller Lodge, No. 71; Atlanta Lodge, No. 14, and Atlanta 
Rebecca Degree Lodge, Nook 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS 


Atlanta had in 1889 three lodges of this order: 

Atlanta Lodge, No. 20; Capital City Lodge, No. 33, and Red Cross 
Lodge, No. 34. 

Two divisions of the uniform rank established in 1878 were organ- 
ized in Atlanta, the Calantha Division, No. 2, and Capital City Divi- 
sion, No. 5. The Endowment rank was the insurance feature of the 
order. 


Goop TEMPLARS 


In the early history of the Temperance Crusade the Good Templars 
were numerous and well organized. In 1867, Atlanta Lodge, No. 1, 
was organized. The Gate City Lodge, No. 15, and Floral Lodge, No. 2, 
in 1870 

In 1871 the officers were: J. G. Thrower, Chief Templar; Mrs. Ann 
Cox, Vice Templar; W. H. Frizzell, secretary, and J. B. Cox, treasurer. 
J. G. Thrower was grand secretary of the Grand Lodge. 


Tur Kyicuts or LAzpor 


This organization preceded the American Federation of Labor and 
for a while was quite powerful. Its Atlanta organizations were: At- 
lanta Assembly, No. 2516; Belmont Assembly, Cotton Operatives As- 
sembly, No. 4455; District Assembly, No. 105; Enterprise Assembly, 
No, 3209; Eureka Assembly, 3854; Friendship Assembly, Fulton As- 
sembly, No. 2992; Gibraltar Assembly, No. 4335; Oglethorpe Assem- 
bly, Peters Street Assembly, Piedmont Assembly, 5778, and Rising Star 
Assembly. 


CHAPTER L 


THE ATLANTA RIOT OF 1906 


TweELve KILLED AND SEVENTY WovunpEeD sy Mops MaAppEenrp BY 
REPEATED ATTACKS ON WOMEN 


The Atlanta Riot of September 22nd, 1906, and several days follow- 
ing, was the most serious disturbance of the peace in Fulton County since 
the War Between the States. 

Most of the violence occurred on Saturday night, September 22nd, 
but there was some disturbance up to Tuesday afternoon. 

According to the report of the Secretary and the Treasurer of the 
Rehef Committee, who made careful investigation and reported cases 
of violence at the time, twelve persons, two white and ten colored, were 
killed and seventy persons, ten white and sixty colored, were wounded. 

The great majority of the negroes at work were employed by white 
people in business, in industry and in social service at their homes, and 
the relations between them were kindly. 

It was a subject of remark that the courts and juries dealt leniently 
with the peccadillos of the negroes, often giving them lighter punish- 
ment than they gave to white people for the same offenses. This was 
particularly tiue of cases growing out of the relations of negro men and 
negro women. 

The real cause of the riot was the series of assaults upon white women * 
by brutal negroes which began in November, 1905, and became more 
frequent and bolder during 1906. 

It was not until the summer of 1906 that popular indignation rose 
to fever heat as the assaults on white women became bolder and more 
and more frequent, twelve such attacks occurring in July, August and 
September, 1906. Beginning in lonely places outside the city, attacks 
became bolder and several occurred on streets in or near the city of 
Atlanta. 

The publication of these outrages in the four daily newspapers of 
Atlanta occasioned great alarm among the people, especially when the 
attacks on women became more and more frequent. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of September, the last of these attacks occurred 
and the News reported it in a way which raised the indignation of several 
thousand men to the point of frenzy. 

Disturbance began at Five Points about 9:30 o’clock and Mayor 
James G. Woodward, seeing that the riot was on, mounted a box and 
appealed to the crowd to obey the law, keep the peace and let the law 
take its course. 

The crowd listened to him in silence and then renewed the dis- 
turbance. The murderous attacks on negroes continued far into the night 
and the mob spirit was still rampant the next day, which was Sunday. 

Governor Terrell requested Colonel Anderson to telephone the mil- 
tary organizations of nearby towns the Governor’s orders to come to 
Atlanta. by first train. The Governor put Colonel Anderson in charge 
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of the entire force and by early night he had a thousand soldiers in 
Atlanta on the streets. This broke the back of the main riot, but there 
were outbreaks for several days. 

On Tuesday the law and order element asserted itself vigorously. 
Twenty-five resolute men met in the council chamber at noon, deter- 
mined to take some action that would stop the riot. 

They asked Mr. Sam D. Jones, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to call a law and order meeting at 4 o’clock that afternoon in 
the Court House and the twenty-five leaders got busy w ith telephones 
to secure a large attendance. By 4 o’clock the main court room was full 
of representative men. 

In calling the meeting to order Mr. Jones counseled calmness and 
wisdom in what they did. Then he invited discussion of the situation. 

There was a pause for a moment and then Mr. Chas. T. Hopkins 
rose and in a ten-minute speech of wonderful power and eloquence, 
electrified the audience. He began by saying: 

“We don’t want to do anything rash or foolish but, for God’s sake, 
let us be men! Here in one night the reputation of our fair city has 
been blasted and we are held up to the scorn of the world by the brutal 
murders committed by a cowardly mob. If we allow this helpless and 
dependent race to be slaughtered before our eyes we cannot face God 
in Judgment!” 

It was lke a flash of hghtning in a dark sky and so thrilled his 
auditors that they were willing to take any personal risk to meet the 
situation. 

When Mr. Hopkins finished his speech a negro physician, Dr. Penn, 
who was highly respected by both races and had not only treated many 
negroes but had even served some of the poorer white people, rose and 
said he wanted to ask the advice of his white friends. He spoke calmly 
and deliberately, telling of his former friendly relations with the white 
people, but told in a few words how a brutal mob had run through his 
house that morning, threatening his family with harm. He wound up 
by saying, “I come here for advice; I want you to tell me what to do.” 

His hearers were profoundly moved and Colonel A. J. McBride, a 
Confederate veteran and for many years a leading business man of 
Atlanta, rose and said: “I know Dr. Penn. He is a good man and has 
done a good work, and is worthy of our protection. I am willing to 
shoulder a musket to protect him and his family from the mob. I 
remember that when we went to the war in the 60’s the negroes on our 
plantations took care of wives and children and protected them. Now 
it is our time to protect them.” 

Colonel McBride’s utterance greatly affected the meeting and what 
he said met with hearty approval. From that moment as the result of 
speeches by Mr. Hop )kins, Colonel McBride and others, the meeting was 
of one mind and immediately took action, denouncing the mob and its 
murders in the severest terms and providing for a committee to raise 
a relief fund for the victims and their families. For that committee 
and its fund George Muse was made treasurer and Walter G. Cooper 
secretary. Their report appears further on. 
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That meeting seemed to clear the air and from that time the mob 
hunted cover, order was restored and a committee of leading men, 
headed by Mr. Samuel D. Jones, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was appointed i attend the negro churches and address their congrega- 
tions, assuring them of the sympathy and confidence of the white people 
and their determination to prevent the recurrence of violence and bring 
about punishment of the guilty. 

That committee did its duty ar the appearance of leading white 
men in negro pulpits did a great deal to relieve the alarm of the 
negroes and to establish relations of a will between the races. 

Throughout the riot Governor Terrell was prompt to act for restora- 
tion of order. 

It may be said in conclusion that although Atlanta then had a popu- 
lation of about 125,000, not more than three or four thousand or 
possibly five thousand men took part in the riot and the disturbances 
following it. Ninety-five per cent of the people of Atlanta were against 
mob violence and thoroughly aroused to the tremendous harm inflicted 
upon the city by the brutal crimes of the mob. 

The following report from the secretary and treasurer of the Relief 
Committee summarizes the result of the riot. 


Report oN THE Riot OF SEPTEMBER, 1906 


(From The Atlanta Constitution of December 29, 1906) 

“To the Public: The committee appointed to disburse funds con- 
tributed for the relief of victims of the mob in the September riot has 
instructed us to make a report of its work, and we take this method of 
communicating the facts to the public. The committee is composed of : 
W. R. Joyner, chairman, Harry L. Schlesinger, Louis Gholstin, M. R. 
Emmons, W. H. Patterson, chairman of the city finance committee, and 
the undersigned. 

“The treasurer has received contributions aggregating $4,423.00, 
and has paid out on orders drawn by the secretary, $4,363.96, leaving 
a balance of $59.04 on hand, which is held for matters not closed up. 

“In addition to this the city of Atlanta appropriated $1,000.00 for 
the relief fund, with the proviso that the funeral expenses of the mob 
victims be paid out of it. These expenses amounted to $623.65, leaving 
$376.35 of the city appropriation, which was used for relief of wounded, 
except about $125.00 which was used to help three or four cases of 
suffering among very poor people whose property was destroyed. 

“At the outset the committee adopted the plan of paying the doctor’s 
bills of the wounded and paying them for the time.lost. This policy 
was carried out as closely as the funds and the number of wounded 
would permit. Where they were treated at the Grady Hospital this 
treatment was in lieu of doctor bills. Hach case was investigated as 
best we could with the time at our disposal, and the money was paid out 
on certificates of employers, showing the time lost and the wages paid. 

“In this investigation we were greatly aided by the city "warden, 
Thomas Evans, and. it is a pleasure to bear witness to his faithfulness, 
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intelligence and efficiency as an official. With a kina heart, he has 
untiring energy and discriminating judgment. 

“Tn this manner we paid to the wounded about half the contributed 
fund, leaving about $2,200.00 to be divided among the families of the 
dead. This sum was divided among the sufferers in amounts varying 
from $50.00 to $400.00. 

“In fixing the amounts to be paid, we considered the earning 
capacity of the deceased and the needs of the bereaved family. Under 
the latter head we considered the number of dependent children and the 
ability of the widow to support them, or her age, infirmity, and help- 
lessness. 

“Tt was our purpose to publish a full list of the disbursements 
with the name and address of each beneficiary, but there are circum- 
stances of a delicate nature connected with some of these cases, and we 
have been brought to the conclusion that such a publication would be 
unwise. We have, however, submitted to Mr. W. H. Patterson, chair- 
man of the city finance committee, a detailed statement of disburse- 
ments with vouchers attached, and they have his approval. Any sub- 
scriber to this fund who would lke to see the statement and the 
vouchers can do so if he will call at the office of George Muse, where 
they are on file. 

“Tn connection with this statement of disbursements, we think it 
our duty to call attention to some of the facts which have come to 
light during our investigations. 

“Leaving out the Brownsville cases, where a number of persons 
charged with complicity in the killing of Policeman Heard are out on 
their own bonds, the following facts are true beyond question: 

“1. Among the victims of the mob there was not a single vagrant. 

“2. They were earning wages in useful work up to the time of 
the riot. 

“3. They were supporting themselves and their families or de- 
pendent relatives. 

“4. Most of the dead left small children and widows, mothers or 
sisters, with practically no means, and very small earning capacity. 

“5. The wounded lost from one to eight weeks’ time, at fifty cents 
to four dollars a day each. 

“6. About seventy persons were wounded, and among those there 
was an immense amount of suffering. In some cases, it was prolonged 
and excruciating pain. 

“7, Many of the wounded are disfigured, and several are per- 
manently disabled. 

“8. Most of them were in humble circumstances, but they were 
honest, industrious and law-abiding citizens and useful members of 
society. 

“9. These statements are true of both white and colored. 

“10. Of the wounded ten are white and sixty are colored. Of the 
dead two are white and ten are colored, two female and ten male, This 
includes three killed at Brownsville. 
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“11. Wild rumors of a larger number killed have no foundation 
that we can discover. As the city was paying for funeral expenses of 
victims, and relief was given their families, they had every motive to 
make known their loss. In one case relatives of a man killed in a broil 
made fruitless efforts to secure relief. 

“12. Two persons reported as victims of the riot had no connection 
with it. One, a negro man, was killed in a broil over a crap game, and 
another, a negro woman, was killed by her paramour. Both homicides 
occurred at some distance from the scene of the riot. 

“13. As twelve persons were killed and seventy were murderously 
assaulted, and as by all accounts, a number took part in each assault, 
it is clear that several hundred murderers or would-be murderers are 
at large in this community. 

“14. Although less than three months have passed since the riot, 
events have already demonstrated that the slaughter of the innocent 
does not deter the criminal class from committing more crime. Rape 
and robbery have been committed in the city and suburbs during that 
time. 

“15. The slaughter of the innocent does drive away good citizens. 
From one small neighborhood twenty-five families have gone. A great 
many of them were buying homes on the installment plan. 

“16. The crimes of the mob include robbery as well as murder. 
In a number of cases the property of imnocent and unoffending people 
was taken. Furniture was destroyed, small shops were looted, windows 
were smashed, trunks were burst open, money was taken from the small 
hoard, and articles of value were appropriated. In the commission of 
these crimes the victims, both men and women, were treated with un- 
speakable brutality. 

“17. As the result of four days of lawlessness there are in this 
glad Christmas time widows of both races mourning for their husbands, 
and husbands of both races mourning for their wives; there are orphan 
children of both races who cry out in vain for faces they will see no 
more; there are grown men of both races disabled for life, and all this 
sorrow has come to people who are absolutely innocent of any wrong- 
doing. 

“In conclusion, we call attention to the fact that up to this time 
Atlanta has been a law-abiding city, and criminals of all kinds, with 
a single exception, had been punished by legal methods. Repeatedly, 
in view of hundreds of men, the sheriff has conducted along the public 
highways, prisoners charged with the most odious crimes, and these 
prisoners have had legal trials, which resulted in the punishment of 
the guilty and the acquittal of the innocent. mate a ; 

“Considering this record of a law-abiding community, it is amazing 
that the things we have recited could have happened in Atlanta, and 
that the small minority which constitutes the tough element was allowed 
to crucify this community in the eyes of the world, and shock the moral 


sense of our own people. 
“W. G. CoopER, 


“Grorce MuvsE.” 


Sketches of Leading Men 


HENRY WOODFIN GRADY 


Henry Woodfin Grady, editor, orator and the incarnation of the 
Atlanta Spirit, was born at Athens, Ga., on May 24, 1850, the son of 
William S. Grady, who came from North Carolina to Athens, Ga., in 
1846, and soon afterward married Miss Ann Eliza Gartrell of Dahlonega, 
Ga., who became the mother of Henry W. Grady. 

His father was a prosperous merchant at Athens when the War Be- 
tween the States began, but was an early volunteer to the Confederate 
Army. 

He organized a company of which he was elected captain, and served 
in Virginia until he made the supreme sacrifice in one of the battles 
at Petersburg. 

Henry W. Grady was educated at Athens and graduated from the 
University of Georgia. As commencement orator of his class he won 
great distinction. 

Later he went to the University of Virginia for a special course. 
He was particularly interested in History, Belles Lettres, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Greek and his fluency and facility of expression were remarkable. 

A letter he wrote the Atlanta Constitution so impressed the editor 
that he asked young Grady to represent that paper on a press excursion 
over the Western and Atlantic Railroad. The assignment was accepted 
and Grady’s letters to the Constitution describing that trip, over the 
signature of “King Hans,” were so unusual for a youth of seventeen that 
they were the subject of much favorable comment in the press of the 
State. 

That experience probably gave him the taste for journalism which 
decided his course in life. 

Soon after leaving college he went to Rome, Ga., and worked for a 
while on the Rome Courier, then the leading paper there. 

Differing with the owner of the Courier on a question of policy, he 
resigned and started the Rome Daily Commercial, a bright and aggressive 
sheet, but as Rome was not large enough to support a daily paper carry- 
ing a telegraphic news service, he did not continue its publication long. 

An amusing story is told of his experience as editor and publisher 
of the Commercial. In trying to get sufficient business to support the 
paper he called on a leading merchant and asked him for an advertise- 
ment. 

“Why, Henry, it’s no use to advertise in your paper,’ said the mer- 
chant, “nobody reads it.” 

“You'll see” said Grady, and took his departure. 

The next morning the Commercial carried an advertisement for dogs 
over the name of that merchant. It offered a liberal price and gave an 
unusual opportunity to anyone wishing to dispose of his canine property. 

At an early hour the whole face of the earth about the merchant’s 
store was covered with dogs of every kind, big and little, mongrel and 
thoroughbred, howling, barking, snapping and fighting. 

The merchant had no peace and his store was not attractive to cus- 
tomers with such surroundings. He lost no time in sending an urgent 
message to Mr. Grady, “Come down and get the advertisement.” 
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In 1872 Mr. Grady bought an interest in the Atlanta Herald in: which 
he was associated with St. Clair Abrams and Robert A. Alston. It was 
a brilliant trio and they published a paper far more expensive than the 
conditions of that day justified. 

The competition between the Herald and the Constitution was so 
strong that both papers were running special engines to Macon to deliver 
their morning editions. When the Herald suspended publication Mr. 
Grady, at twenty-three years of age was heavily involved in debt. 

Seeking employment, he went to New York and reached there with 
little money in his pocket. Calling on the editor of the New York Herald 
he was asked if he knew anything about politics, and he replied that he 
knew little else. 

The editor gave him a pad, told him to write an article on State 
Conventions in the South, and left the room. When he came back Grady 
was leaning back in his chair with his feet on the desk. 

“Why, Mr. Grady,” said he, “what is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” said Grady, “except that I am through.” 

The editor told him to leave the copy on the desk, asked where he 
was stopping, and said that if the article amounted to anything he would 
let the young man hear from him. 

The next morning the article appeared in the Herald and when Mr. 
Grady called on the Editor he was engaged as the special correspondent 
of the Herald at Atlanta. 

Returning to Atlanta he was offered and accepted a position on the 
Atlanta Constitution and began his brilliant work on that paper. 

He did great work for both papers during the South Carolina riot 
of 1876, and after the National election of that year he went to Florida 
and did his greatest work as a special correspondent in reporting the 
great fraud by which the vote of Florida was taken from Tilden and 
given to Rutherford B. Hayes. 

In 1880 Mr. Grady bought a fourth interest in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion with borrowed money. 

He was made managing editor of that paper and in the nine years 
that followed did the great work which made his fame as a journalist 
and orator. 

His marvelous faculty for breathing the breath of life into cold type 
was used with great effect in stimulating and encouraging the material 
reconstruction of the South. 

While in Florida as a correspondent on a political mission he caught 
the possibilities of development of the citrus fruits of that State and 
wrote articles which gave that industry a great stimulus. In the same 
way he devoted his matchless talents as a writer to the development of 
the watermelon, peach and truck crops of Georgia. Everything in hus- 
bandry attracted him and his articles about cattle and his pictures of 
mild-eyed Jerseys were prose poems with an infectious quality that made 
the reader anxious to go into the dairy or cattle business without delay. 
It was so with poultry and truck and his articles on those subjects were 
so fascinating that the city editor of the Constitution, ordinarily con- 
servative in business matters, rented seven acres in the suburbs of At- 
lanta and planted the land in potatoes. 

A characteristic incident in Mr. Grady’s career was his adjournment of 
the Georgia legislature in December, 1884, as he announced the election 
of Grover Cleveland as President of the United States. 
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The election was so close that it took an official count of the vote 
to determine the result in New York State, and the vote of that State 
decided the contest. 

The whole country was in suspense for a month after the November 
election and there was feverish excitement. 

The South had been harried by the Reconstruction Era and the pros- 
pect of electing a Democratic President and reversing the policy of the 
government toward the South was a matter of vital interest to the South- 
ern people. 

In Atlanta the Georgia legislature was in session and representatives 
of every county in the State were here. The Constitution was receiving 
the Associated Press service and special dispatches. 

Mr. Grady kept open house to members of the legislature every night 
at the Constitution office, where election news was read to them as the 
bulletins came in by wire. Grady was a personal acquaintance of prac- 
tically every member of the legislature and a privileged character with 
them. 

The final bulletin announcing the result of the official count in New 
York State and the election of Grover Cleveland came to the Constitu- 
tion one morning about eleven o’clock when the legislature was in session 
in the old Capitol on Marietta Street at the corner of Forsyth. 

Putting the dispatch in his pocket, Grady rushed over to the House 
of Representatives, brushed the door-keeper aside and in the stately 
formula of the House cried out in stentorian tones: 

“Mr. Speaker, a message from the American people!” 

Lucius Lamar, an ex-Confederate soldier and a knightly man, with 
long silver locks falling down over his shoulders, was the speaker. 

Catching the purpose of Grady’s message in an instant he replied: 

“Let it be received.” 

Grady strode up the aisle to the speaker’s desk in less time than it 
takes to tell it, and as he mounted the steps Speaker Lamar, with stately 
courtesy, offered him a seat by his side. 

But Grady had another idea. 

Stepping to the desk he raised the speaker’s gavel, made it ring, and 
cried in a loud voice: 

“In the name of the American people I declare this House adjourned 
in honor of the election of the first Democratic President in twenty-five 
years.” 

The members were delirious with joy at the announcement, rose in- 
stantly and went out shouting. 

The whole city was wild with excitement and enthusiasm. Leading 
men forgot their dignity and literally painted the town red. It is said 
that Captain Evan P. Howell, the dignified editor-in-chief of the Con- 
stitution, with another prominent man, got a pot of red paint and brushes 
and went down the street, painting the sidewalk red as they went. 

Mr. Grady, in after years, used to say with a merry chuckle that he 
and Oliver Cromwell were the only men who ever adjourned a legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Grady was a many-sided man, not only a genius but a genius of 
many kinds. As a writer he was the most read and admired in the South 
at his time, as an orator he could make his auditors laugh or cry, stir 
them to wrath or move them to action in a great cause. His eloquence 
was so powerful that the reporters sitting in front of him have been seen 
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to drop their pencils and forget their tasks for a moment as they fol- 
lowed him in his flights. 

As a politician he was a past master, moving hundreds of thousands 
of men, as a lover of outdoor sports he spread the enthusiasm for base- 
ball and as a serious-minded man he championed great causes, like the 
raising of money to build the Y. M. C. A. building or to rebuild the 
Kimball House when it was burned. 

In the Y. M. C. A. campaign he wrote and talked with such power 
that the ministers exclaimed, “What a preacher was spoiled to make an 
editor!” 

At one time he was running a gubernatorial campaign and a baseball 
match at the same time. The gubernatorial campaign seemed a forlorn 
hope. When A. O. Bacon, the speaker of the House of Representatives 
was supported for Governor by every member of that body it was 
thought that his election was a certainty. Grady wanted General John B. 
Gordon elected and his genius conceived the plan of campaign which 
turned a forlorn hope into a great victory. 

That was in 1886 when the Confederate veterans were in middle life 
and a powerful factor in any campaign when they took sides. 

The monument to Senator Hill was to be unveiled and Grady con- 
ceived the idea of having Jefferson Davis to come to the Capital of 
Georgia and deliver the address at the unveiling. That warmed the heart 
of every Confederate veteran in Georgia and many thousands came to 
Atlanta to attend the unveiling and get a sight of the Confederate leader 
once more. 

The monument was then at the junction of Peachtree and West Peach- 
tree streets and a platform was built around it for the ceremony. Every- 
thing was staged to fan the flame of Confederate enthusiasm to white 
heat and the scene at the unveiling was dramatic. There under the 
canopy sat Mr. Davis, then a feeble, gray old man, surrounded by the 
committee of arrangements and a great crowd of people on the streets 
and on the platform, with Mr. Grady acting as master of ceremonies. 

During a pause just before the ceremonies began a solitary horseman 
rode out Peachtree Street toward the monument. He was mounted on 
a fine horse and wore the uniform of a lieutenant-general of the Con- 
federate Army. It was General Longstreet, a stately figure as he dis- 
mounted and walked up the steps and over the platform toward Mr. 
Davis. 

It was a great moment and the scene enacted then caught the eyes 
and moved the hearts of thousands who wore their old gray uniforms. 

Mr. Davis and General Longstreet had been estranged after the War 
because Longstreet had held office under the Republican government, 
and it is probable that the two leaders had not met face to face in several 
years. But Longstreet, by unerring instinct, walked straight toward Mr. 
Davis, and as he came the old man rose to meet him, threw his arms 
around the General’s neck and embraced him affectionately. 

That scene moved the old veterans profoundly and nothing from that 
moment could have separated them from their idols—the gallant leaders 
in the War Between the States. 

Mr. Grady made one of his short and happy speeches in introducing 
Mr. Davis and the old man delivered a speech, which could not be heard 
far, but was printed in the Constitution the next morning. Then came 
the psychological moment to nominate a Confederate General for Gover- 
nor of Georgia. Mr. Grady had foreseen it and planned it so, and was 
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ready to nominate General John B. Gordon, a man of great personal 
magnetism and the idol of the Confederate veterans of Georgia. 

His name had not been mentioned in the Constitution, but that day 
it began to be whispered about that Gordon would run for Governor. 

That night the Kimball House, then the political center and beehive 
of Georgia, was packed to suffocation with old veterans from every part of 
the State and there was a hum of excitement and enthusiasm in the 
lobby of the hotel. Just at that time, Mr. M. Dwinell, owner and editor 
of the Rome Courier and an enthusiastic supporter of Grady’s plan stood 
on the second floor balcony overlooking the enthusiastic mass of veterans 
in the lobby on the first floor. Catching the spirit of the occasion he 
leaned over the railing and shouted: 

“Gordon! Gordon for Governor!” 

The shout that went up from the mass of excited veterans below 
swelled to a great roar which almost took the roof off the house. It 
was one of those dramatic scenes that make history in a moment. 

Grady had foreseen it and had his reporters there to catch the spirit 
of the occasion and describe the scene. 

In the morning the Constitution came out with a glowing account 
of it and on the editorial page a ringing editorial written by Grady, and 
nominating General Gordon for Governor. From that day the campaign 
was fast and furious and Grady handled it for General Gordon as only 
he could. He sent out personal letters over the General’s name to several 
hundred thousand voters and sent through the state a brilliant group of 
young lawyers as campaign speakers for Gordon. 

Late in the summer came what was considered the pivotal week, when 
thirty counties were to act on the governorship by the vote of county 
conventions held at their county seats. 

Grady had all the leading strings of the campaign in his hands and 
reports from all parts of the field came by wire to him personally. 
Campaign headquarters were in the Constitution building and there 
Grady, Captain Evan P. Howell and General Gordon were wont to come 
and consult and hear the news. 

The county conventions were all to act on Saturday of that week and 
everyone was on the tip-toe of expectancy when Saturday morning 
came. Naturally General Gordon and Captain Howell came to head- 
quarters early and were there during most of the day, waiting for news 
of the great political battle. 

But there was no Grady there. Hours passed by and still no Grady. 
No one knew where he was and no telegrams were coming in as expected. 
All sorts of rumors were afloat and neither Captain Howell nor General 
Gordon knew what to make of it. They had been kept informed by 
Grady day by day, and now he was gone and no news was coming in. 

As the hours wore on and the air was thick with rumors of defeat 
for Gordon they became restless and worried. Grady had never failed 
his friends in any emergency and they could not understand why he was 
absent on this day of days. So it wore on till about four o’clock when 
Grady burst into the room, flushed with enthusiasm, and they began to 
chide him for deserting the campaign at a critical time. 

He looked at them with a curious, blank stare that he used sometimes 
to mystify his friends, and said to General Gordon: 

“General, how did _ a... (Gainay Ge?” 

“IT don’t know, Henry, I hear it went for Bacon.” 

“No it went for you by 131 majority. How did ~~ ~%County go?” 
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“T hear that is doubtful.” 

“No, it went for you by a hundred.” 

Running over a dozen counties in that way, giving the exact figures 
without a memorandum, he dumbfounded them. Finally they said: “What 
does this mean?” 

In answer to that Grady put his hand in the pocket of his sack coat, 
pulled out a bunch of telegrams, threw them on the table and walked out 
of the room. Those telegrams showed a great victory for Gordon. 
Grady had been running a gubernatorial campaign and a baseball match 
at the same time and winning both. At the baseball field he received 
by a relay of messengers the telegrams reporting results of the elections 
in the pivotal counties, and as his baseball club fought its way to victory 
he was yelling like a Comanche Indian. The players thought all his 
enthusiasm was about baseball but most of it was over Gordon’s great 
victory and the success of his wonderful campaign. 

Henry Grady’s national reputation as an orator was made by a single 
speech at the Forefathers’ dinner of the New England Club in New York 
on December 21, 1886. 

It was a great occasion, on which speakers of note came to be heard. 
Mr. Grady was preceded by Dr. T. Dewitt Talmage who drew a picture 
of the return of Grant’s army in triumph to the National Capital after 
the end of the War Between the States. Dr. Talmage was a dramatic 
and powerful speaker and his apostrophe to the victorious army created 
great enthusiasm. Most of the audience was composed of Union men and 
the speaker had the crowd with him. 

When Grady arose he could tell of no such scene but his genius rose 
to the occasion with a contrasted picture of the heroism of the war worn 
Confederate veterans returning to their ruined homes to rebuild a civili- 
zation destroyed by the War. 

His first words were: 

“<“There was a South of slavery and secession—that South is dead. 
There is a South of union and freedom—that South, thank God, is living, 
breathing, growing every hour.’ These words, delivered from the im- 
mortal lips of Benjamin H. Hill, at Tammany Hall, in 1866, true then 
and truer now, I shall make my text tonight. 

Then, after acknowledgment of the courtesy of a hearing he got near 
his audience with this delicious bit of humor: 

“T beg that you will bring your full faith in American fairness and 
frankness to judgment upon what I shall say. There was an old preacher 
once who told some boys of the Bible lesson he was going to read in the 
morning. The boys, finding the place, glued together the connecting 
pages. The next morning he read on the bottom of one page, ‘When 
Noah was one hundred and twenty years old he took unto himself a wife, 
who was’—then turning the page—‘140 cubits long—40 cubits wide built of 
gopher wood—and covered with pitch inside and out.’ He was naturally 
puzzled at this. He read it again, verified it, and then said: ‘My friends, 
this is the first time I ever met this in the Bible, but I accept this as an 
evidence of the assertion that we are fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 
If I could get you to hold such faith tonight I could proceed cheerfully 
to the task I otherwise approach with a sense of consecration.” 

Then, after a tribute to the martyred President, Lincoln, as a great 
American, he came to the heart of his subject with this eloquent tribute 
to the returning Confederate heroes: 

“Dr. Talmage has drawn for you, with a master’s hand, the picture of 
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your returning armies. He has told you how, in the pomp and circum- 
stance of war, they came back to you, marching with proud and victorious 
tread, reading their glory in a nation’s eyes! Will you bear with me 
while I tell you of another army that sought its homes at the close of the 
late war—an army that marched home in defeat, and not in victory— 
in pathos and not in splendor, but in glory that equaled yours, and to 
hearts as loving as ever welcomed heroes home. 

“Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate soldier, as buttoning 
up in his faded gray jacket the parole which was to bear testimony to 
his children of his fidelity and faith, he turned his face southward from 
Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of him as ragged, half-starved, heavy- 
hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds, having fought to exhaustion, he 
surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, and 
lifting his tear-stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves that 
dot old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins the 
slow and painful journey. 

“What does he find—let me ask you who went to your homes eager 
to find, in the welcome you have justly earned, full payment for four 
years’ sacrifice—what does he find when, having followed the battle- 
stained cross against overwhelming odds, dreading death not half so much 
as surrender, he reaches the home he left so prosperous and beautiful? 
He finds his house in ruins, his farm devastated, his slaves free, his 
stock killed, his barns empty, his trade destroyed, his money worthless, 
his social system, feudal in its magnificence, swept away; his people 
without law or legal status; his comrades slain, and the burdens of others 
heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his very traditions are gone. 
Without money, credit, employment, material, or training; and beside 
all this, confronted with the gravest problem that ever met human in- 
telligence—the establishing of a status for the vast body of his liber- 
ated slaves. 

“What does he do—this hero in gray with a heart of gold? Does 
he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not for a day. Surely God, who 
had stripped him of his prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. As 
ruin was never before so overwhelming, never was restoration swifter. 
The soldier stepped from the trenches into the furrow; horses that had 
charged Federal guns marched before the plow, and fields that ran red 
with human blood in April were green with the harvest in June; women 
reared in luxury cut up their dresses and made breeches for their hus- 
bands, and, with a patience and heroism that fit women always as a 
garment, gave their hands to work. There was little bitterness in all 
this. Cheerfulness and frankness prevailed. ‘Bill Arp’ struck the key- 
note when he said: ‘Well, I killed as many of them as they did of me, 
and now I’m going to work.’ Of the soldier returning home after defeat 
and roasting some corn on the roadside, who made the remark to his 
comrades: ‘You may leave the South if you want to, but I am going to 
Sandersville, kiss my wife and raise a crop, and if the Yankees fool with 
me any more, I’l] whip ’em again.’ I want to say to General Sherman, 
who is considered an able man in our parts, though some people think he 
is a kind of careless man about fire, that from the ashes he left us in 
1864 we have raised a brave and beautiful city; that somehow or other 
we have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mortar of our homes, and 
have builded therein not one ignoble prejudice or memory.” 

To say that the audience was thrilled by Grady’s eloquence does not 
measure the effect of his words. It was electrified and his words went 
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on the wings of the wind to every part of the country. Many papers 
carried graphic accounts of the scene and his eloquence went by telegraph 
to millions of newspaper readers. 

From that day Henry W. Grady was a national figure and his popu- 
larity and influence were as great at the North as at the South. 

The three years that remained to him were crowded with great deeds. 
He reveled in hard tasks and delighted to undertake impossible things 
and carry them to success. One beautiful act was the creation of the 
Georgia Confederate Veteran’s home, A certain Major Stewart of 
Texas was in New York asking for money to build a Confederate Vet- 
erans’ home. Mr. Grady wrote a famous editorial headed “Come Home, 
Major Stewart” and said that the Southern people should build their own 
veterans’ homes. Thereupon he started a campaign to raise by popular 
subscription $50,000 for a veterans’ home in Georgia. In a short time 
the money had been raised and the veterans’ home was soon built. After 
Mr. Grady’s death it was taken over and supported by the State of 
Georgia. 

His eight greatest speeches were these: 

“The New South”’—delivered at the banquet of the New England 
Club, New York, December 21, 1886. 

“The South and Her Problem’”—at the Dallas, Texas, State Fair, 
October 26, 1888. 

“At the Augusta Exposition’”—in November, 1888. 

“Against Centralization”—before the societies of the University of 
Virginia, June 25, 1889. 

“The Farmer and the Cities’—at Elberton, Georgia, in June, 1889. 

“Before the Bay State Club”’—1889. 

“At the Boston Banquet’”—before the Merchants’ Association, in De- 
cember, 1889. 

“Why I Am a Prohibitionist’”—Atlanta on November 4, 1887. 

A remarkable experience of Mr. Grady’s career was his prohibition 
speech, delivered to a great audience in Atlanta during the campaign on 
November 4, 1887. 

The circumstances were extraordinary. The sentiment of Atlanta 
was sharply divided on the question and there were strong men on both 
sides. While Grady was speaking for prohibition, his partner, Captain 
Evan P. Howell, the editor in chief of The Constitution was speaking 
against prohibition from another platform. 

There is not space here to reproduce Mr. Grady’s speech but the 
peroration was a gem which we cannot forbear to quote: 

“The best reforms of this earth come through waste and storm and 
doubt and suspicion; the sun itself when it rises on each day wastes the 
radiance of the moon and blots the starlight from the skies but only to 
unlock the earth from the clasp of night and plant the stars anew in the 
opening flowers. Behind that sun as behind this movement we may be 
sure there stands the Lord God Almighty, master and maker of this 
universe, from whose hand the spheres are rolled to their orbits, and 
whose voice has been the harmony of this world since the morning stars 
sang together.” 


JOSEPH E. BROWN 
Joseph Emerson Brown was born in Pickens District, South Carolina, 


April 15, 1821, of Scotch-Irish ancestry. He was the son of Mackey 
Brown and Sally Rice Brown and the eldest of eleven children. 
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During his boyhood his father moved to Union County, Georgia, near 
Gaddistown, and young Joseph worked on the farm until nineteen years 
old, alternating school attendance with farm work. 

As a youth his father gave him a yoke of steers and sent him to the 
Calhoun Academy of Anderson County, South Carolina. The steers were 
sold to pay board and his tuition was charged to his account. Returning 
to Georgia he taught school at Canton, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1845. 

His friend, Dr. John W. Lewis, lent him money to go to the Yale 
Law School where he made the most of his opportunity and returned to 
Georgia to practice law. 

It is said that he made slow but steady progress at the start, earning 
$1200 the first year and increasing his income steadily from year to year. 
He was fortunate in his investments and in buying land acquired mining 
property which he sold for $25,000. 

In 1849 Mr. Brown was elected to the State Senate of which Andrew J. 
Miller, W. T. Wofford, Thomas C. Howard, Charles J. Jenkins, Linton 
Stephens and L. J. Gartrell were members. 

In 1855 he was elected judge of his circuit and his reputation in- 
creased in that office. 

In 1857 he was nominated for Governor by the Democratic Convention 
and received the news as he was tying wheat in the field. Then ensued 
a warm campaign between him and Benjamin H. Hill the nominee of the 
American party. Brown was elected and served his first term as governor 
during a trying period following the panic of 1857. He was three times 
reelected in 1859, 1861 and 1863 and thus became the war Governor of 
Georgia. 

At the approach of war he acted promptly and vigorously to protect 
the state, and when arms bought for the State in New York were held 
there by the authorities, he seized ships of New York firms in the Savan- 
nah harbor and held them until the arms bought for the state were released 
and shipped to Georgia. 

At the end of the war Governor Brown, as the Commander of the 
States military forces, surrendered them to General Wilson at Macon and 
received his parole. In the face of that parole he was arrested the next 
night by Federal soldiers and sent under guard to Washington where he 
was put in prison, but on his appeal to President Johnson he was re- 
leased. 

Returning to Georgia he resigned as Governor and nominated Charles 
J. Jenkins who was elected. 

In the reconstruction period Governor Brown favored accepting the 
reconstruction provided by the acts of Congress and this differed radically 
from Ben Hill, Howell Cobb and Robert Toombs, who had the popular 
support, and for several years he was bitterly antagonized and ostracized 
because of his position on reconstruction and his prosecution of the 
Columbus men charged with the Ashburn murder. 

He outlived that storm and years afterward was appointed and later 
elected United States Senator from Georgia. He and Judge O. A. Loch- 
rane represented the heirs of Samuel Mitchell in their settlement with 
the State for property in the center of the city, and the historic con- 
troversy of General Toombs over that settlement with the Mitchell heirs 
is related in the chapter on reconstruction. Governor Brown was for 
years president of the Atlanta Board of Education, was appointed Chief 
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Justice of the Supreme Court and was for many years president of the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad Company. 

His gifts to education are long remembered, $50,000 as a loan fund, 
now about $400,000 to aid students at the University of Georgia, and 
$50,000 to the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville. 

Governor Brown was married in 1847 to Miss Elizabeth Gresham, 
the daughter of Rev. Joseph Gresham of South Carolina. The children 
of that marriage were: Julius L. Brown, Joseph M. Brown, Elijah Brown, 
George M. Brown, Mrs. E. L. Connally and Miss Sally Brown. 


BENJAMIN H. HILL 


Senator Benjamin H. Hill was born at Hillsborough in Jasper County, 
Georgia, on September 14, 1823, the son of Mr. and Mrs. John Hill, who 
were influential citizens of that county, life long members of the 
Methodist Church and exemplary characters. 

When Ben Hill was ten years old his father moved to Long neighbor- 
hood in Troup County, which was his home to the end of his days. 

There by hard work and economy the elder Hill accumulated some 
property and taught his children industry and frugality. 

Ben Hiil worked faithfully to aid his father and at eighteen years 
of age went to the University of Georgia. There he developed rapidly 
and at graduation was given the first honor of his class. 

Soon after graduation from the university Ben Hill was married to 
Miss Caroline Holt of Athens, Ga., and began the practice of law at 
LaGrange. 

As a lawyer he rose rapidly and was soon a leader of the bar in 
the courts of his circuit. At the same time he bought land and was 
a planter on a large scale. 

In 1851 he was elected a member of the legislature from Troup 
County and soon became a leader in that body. In 1855 he was nomi- 
nated for Congress by the American party, but was defeated by Judge 
Hiram Warner. 

In 1856 as an elector on the Fillmore presidential ticket he can- 
vassed the State and on the stump met Alexander H. Stephens and Robert 
Toombs. 

In 1857 he was nominated for Governor by the American party against 
-Joseph E. Brown the nominee of the Democratic party. The race was 
spirited and Mr. Hill showed power on the hustings, but Brown was 
elected by the strongly entrenched Democratic party. 

In 1859 he was elected a Senator and in 1860 was an elector on the 
Bell and Everett ticket and canvassed the State. 

The issue of secession coming on, Mr. Hiil was a Union man and with 
such leaders as Alexander H. Stephens, Herschel V. Johnson and Linton 
Stephens opposed secession until the State Convention passed the resolu- 
tion that decided the course of the State. Then going with his State, he 
signed the secession ordinance with the other leaders. 

When the convention met in Montgomery to organize the Confederate 
Government Mr. Hill was a delegate from Georgia and took an active 
part in the proceedings. 

Soon afterward he was elected a Senator from Georgia in the Con- 
federate Congress, where he was chairman of the Judiciary Committee and 
a strong supporter of President Davis. 

When Lee and Johnston had surrendered and the Confederacy was at 
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an end, President Davis, Vice-President Stephens, Governor Brown of 
Georgia and Mr. Hill were arrested and put in prison, Mr. Davis at 
Fortress Monroe, Mr. Stephens at Fort Warren, Governor Brown in 
Washington City and Mr. Hill in Fort LaFayette, New York. 

When he was released from prison Mr. Hill returned to Georgia and 
resumed the practice of law with great success. 

When the Reconstruction Acts were passed in 1867 he opposed their 
acceptance by the Southern people, believing that the people of the North 
and West would not sustain the radical element in Congress and that a 
revulsion of sentiment would put the Democratic party in power and the 
constitutional reconstruction policy advocated by President Andrew 
Johnson would be adopted and the humiliation of the South would cease 
to be a national policy. 

In advocacy of this course by the South he differed with some Georgia 
leaders like Governor Brown and his “Davis Hall Speech,” his “Bush- 
Arbor Speech” and his “Notes on the Situation” were powerful, eloquent 
and terrific denunciations of the radical element in Congress and its 
measures to humiliate the Southern people. 

In that period he was idolized by the people of Georgia and it is 
related that at the conclusion of his great “Bush-Arbor Speech,” General 
Toombs, another orator on that occasion, sprang up, threw his arms 
around the speaker, threw his hat in the air and cried “Hurrah for Ben 
Hill!” 

In 1870, when reconstruction was completed and embedded in the 
Constitution Mr. Hill saw that further resistance was useless and advised 
the people to that effect. 

This change of attitude on his part was not understood by many and 
caused him to be severely criticized. 

He then devoted himself to his profession and to planting. 

Public sentiment later came back to him and in 1876 he was elected 
a member of Congress from the Ninth District of Georgia and took his 
seat in March, 1877. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Hill was a National figure. His 
reply to James G. Blaine of Maine, who had severely criticized the people 
of the South electrified the Southern people. 

That contest sent both men to the Senate where Mr. Hill was dis- 
tinguished by his great ability and eloquence. 

While in the Senate he was attacked by cancer which affected his 
tongue. His suffering was long but patiently borne and in the midst 
of it he said “Let God’s will be done, not mine.” 

His mind dwelt on his life and upon Eternity. In those solemn 
moments he said, or wrote on a piece of paper, this quotation from the 
Bible: 

“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

A short time before death, he managed to murmur, in spite of the 
impediment to his speech, “Almost home.” He died on August 16, 1882, 
and the whole State mourned his death. Atlanta was draped in mourning, 
business stopped and the expressions of grief were many and profound. 

In 1885 a life-size marble statue was made of him and was unveiled 
at the junction of Peachtree and West Peachtree Streets early in 1886 
when Jefferson Davis was present and made the chief address in the 
presence of many thousand Confederate veterans. Later the statue of 
Senator Hill was removed to the State Capitol, where it still stands. 
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GENERAL ALFRED AUSTELL 


General Alfred Austell, one of the pioneer citizens of Atlanta, and the 
organizer of the Atlanta National Bank, and a leader in many public 
enterprises was a self made man, who rose from humble circumstances 
to a commanding position in the life and business of this city and State. 

He was born in Jefferson County, East Tennessee, on January 14, 
1814, the son of William and Jane Austell. Reared on a farm he de- 
veloped a strong constitution, habits of industry and a practical knowledge 
of agriculture which aided later in the foundation of an ample fortune. 
He attended an old field school and worked on the farm until ambition 
led him away from it. Throwing down his hoe one day he went to the 
house and told his father he was going away to seek his fortune. 

Failing to get employment at the nearby town of Dandridge, Tenn., 
he went to South Carolina and worked in a store at Spartanburg for his 
brother. In 1836 he came to Georgia, locating in Campbell County at 
Campbellton where he embarked in business on his own account as a 
merchant. 

His business was successful and he bought several plantations on 
which he raised large crops of cotton. Some of his profits he invested 
in Atlanta and he moved here in 1858 when he had already accumulated 
a considerable fortune. 

He soon became a business leader in the growing young city and was 
connected with a bank—showing his ability as a financier. 

As the war fever rose he favored peaceful measures and opposed seces- 
sion but when the die was cast he remained in Atlanta through the war 
until Sherman ordered the evacuation of the city. 

After the war General Austell was a leader among the heroic spirits 
in the rebuilding of the city and its business. In 1865 he organized the 
Atlanta National Bank, the first established in the Southern States, and 
was influential with President Andrew Johnson, whose confidence he 
enjoyed. 

He continued to be president of the Atlanta National Bank until his 
death in 1881 and its lasting success as a financial institution was due 
largely to his ability, sound judgment, foresight and leadership. 

With William H. Inman, General Austell established in New York 
the Cotton Commission firm of Austell and Inman, which later, as Inman 
Swann & Company, became one of the largest cotton dealers in the 
country. 

General Austell was one of the moving spirits in the building of the 
Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line now the main line of the Southern Rail- 
way, and a line from Spartanburg to Asheville. 

Before the War Between the States General Austell acquired his title 
as a General of Georgia Militia. 

He was a life-long attendant of the Presbyterian Church, a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church in his later years, and a liberal con- 
tributor to the fund for church work. 

He was married in 1853 to Miss Francina Cameron and six children 
were the result of that union, four of whom survived childhood, William 
W. Austell, Mrs. Janie Swann, the wife of James Swann, Mrs. A. E. 
Thornton and Alfred Austell. 
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EVAN P. HOWELL 


There is something inspiring in the records of a busy and useful 
life; something stimulating in the details of a career that is marked by 
a generous and beneficent purpose; something worthy of emulation in 
the success that has been wrought by unselfish means. Such is the 
record of Evan P. Howell’s life. 

He was born at Warsaw, in Forsyth (later Milton) County, on the 
10th day of December, 1839. In 1851 his father, the late Judge Howell, 
moved with his family to Atlanta. While in Atlanta young Howell learned 
telegraphy under D. U. Sloan, and was the first telegraph operator ever 
taught in Atlanta. Young Evan attended the common schools of Warsaw 
and Atlanta until 1855, when he entered the Georgia Military Institute at 
Marietta. At that time the institute was one of the best schools to be 
found in the country, and its students numbered representatives from all 
parts of the country. Its discipline was perfect, and its curriculum as 
complete as that of any of our modern colleges. 

Young Howell remained at Marietta two years and then went to 
Sandersville, Ga., where he read law until 1859, when he entered the 
Lumpkin Law School at Athens. In 1860 he began the practice of law 
at Sandersville; but he had hardly warmed to his work, as the phrase 
goes, before hostilities between the North and the South had broken 
out. He left Georgia in 1861 with the First Georgia Regiment as orderly 
sergeant, but was elected lieutenant before he had been in the service a 
month. Afterwards he was promoted to the position of first lieutenant. 
At the expiration of the twelve months’ service of his regiment he or- 
ganized the company into a light battery and was elected captain. He 
served in Virginia under Jackson in the valley and was transferred with 
his command to the Western Army in time to take part in the Battle of 
Chickamauga. Captain Howell remained with the Western Army until 
the end of the war—with Claiborne’s Division the most of the time, and 
was in every engagement, from Chickamauga to Lovejoys Station. 

It was on the retreat from Laurel Hill, in West Virginia, that Captain 
Howell caught his first serious glimpse of war. In that retreat the 
Confederates dispersed in squads, and Captain Howell and his companions 
soon discovered that they were lost in the mountains. By a tacit under- 
standing he was looked on as a leader of the party, and this understanding 
was reached because his companions had an instinctive appreciation of 
those qualities that have distinguished both the civil and military career 
of Captain Howell—an undaunted courage and an indomitable will. For 
days and days Captain Howell and his fellow-soldiers wandered through 
the mountain fastnesses of West Virginia, enduring what were un- 
doubtedly the severest privations of the war. They lived on the bark 
and roots of trees, and in other ways known only to those who find 
famine staring them in the face. When the faint-hearted, weary and 
exhausted were inclined to give up, it was the voice and the example of 
Captain Howell that cheered them on. 

After the war he farmed for two years in Fulton County, near the 
Chattahoochee River. In 1868 he returned to Atlanta and became the 
city editor of the Atlanta Intelligencer. He held this position a year, 
and then resumed the practice of law. In 1869 he was made chairman 
of the Democratic executive committee of Fulton County, and was 
elected a member of the city council for two terms. As chairman of 
the executive committee and as a member of the council he had much 
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to do with the reorganization of the Democratic party of Fulton County, 
and of the city government of Atlanta. 

For two years Captain Howell acted as solicitor general of this circuit, 
and these two covered a period of almost vital importance to the people 
of Georgia. Many portions of the state were still afflicted with the 
chaos and confusion resulting from the war, and Captain Howell, as 
solicitor-general of the Atlanta circuit bore an important part in re- 
storing peace and good order. That distinguished jurist, John L. Hopkins, 
was on the bench, and his administration of justice was so swift and so 
severe that he became the terror of evil-doers all over the state. It has 
already been stated that Captain Howell bore an important part in this 
rehabilitation—this resuscitation, rather, of law and order in Georgia. 
To an energy and zeal that were untiring and aggressive, he added a 
remarkable knowledge of human nature. He had a knack of sifting 
evidence in a way that generally proved irresistible to juries. His aim 
was to simplify and make plain the law rather than to confuse its terms, 
and to this end he endeavored to conform it to the standard of common 
sense. At that time the criminal harvest was a large one; but even taking 
that fact into account, Captain Howell’s success in bringing evil-doers to 
justice was something phenomenal. As prosecuting attorney he drew 
the indictments against the men charged with the swindles connected 
with the Western and Atlantic Railroad, and it was on his motion that a 
citizens’ meeting was called for the purpose of taking forcible possession 
of the books of the State road. The movement was successful; the books 
were forcibly taken possession of and placed in custody of E. E. Rawson, 
C. C. Hammock, and C. L. Redwine. By this summary process much 
valuable testimony was secured to be used against the officers of the 
road. 

In 1873 Captain Howell was elected to the State Senate and was 
reelected in 1876. He was a delegate to the St. Louis Convention of 
1876, and served on the committee on resolutions. He was a delegate 
to the Cincinnati Convention of 1880, and served on the same committee; 
and he was also a delegate to the Chicago Convention of 1884 and again 
served on the platform committee. Recognizing the extent and character 
of the services Captain Howell had rendered to the party, President 
Cleveland tendered him the position of United States consul at Man- 
chester. In 1886 he was appointed capitol commissioner by Governor 
McDaniel. 

Perhaps the best and most successful political work Captain Howell 
ever did was in what is known as the capital campaign. Atlanta had been 
made the capital of the state by the Republicans, and there was so much 
dissatisfaction throughout the State that the framers of the constitution 
of 1877 provided for an election at which the capital question could be 
definitely settled by the people. The contest was between Atlanta and 
Milledgeville. When the campaign was fairly opened, the city council 
of Atlanta selected Senator Joseph E. Brown, Major Campbell Wallace 
and Captain Howell to manage the campaign in behalf of Atlanta. 

In the winter of 1876 Captain Howell bought an interest in the 
Atlanta Constitution, and became president of the company and editor- 
in-chief of the paper. He called to his aid a staff of experienced writers, 
and under his management it was not many months before the Constitu- 
tion had achieved a national reputation. In journalism, as in politics, the 
success of Captain Howell has been due to a large knowledge of human 
nature, and a sagacity based on that rare quality known as common sense. 
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The Constitution is a party paper, but under Captain Howell’s manage- 
ment it has been something more than this. In season and out of season 
its manifold energies have been directed toward the building up of 
Atlanta and the development of the material resources of the South. 


HOKE SMITH 


Hoke Smith, Governor of Georgia, United States Senator, Secretary 
of the Interior in President Cleveland’s Cabinet, publisher of the Atlanta 
Journal for some years and a leading lawyer of the Atlanta bar, was 
born at Newton, North Carolina, on September 2nd, 1855. His father, 
Prof. H. H. Smith, was a native of New Hampshire and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College who came South in 1850 and settled at Newton, North 
Carolina. He was once president of Catawba College and for a time a 
professor in the University of North Carolina. Senator Smith’s mother 
was Miss Mary Brent Hoke, a daughter of Michael Hoke, a prominent 
lawyer of Lincolnton, North Carolina. Her ancestors were men of dis- 
tinction, one of them Chief Justice of North Carolina and a member of 
the Continental Congress. Her brother, General R. F. Hoke, was one 
of the youngest Major-Generals in the Confederate Army and after the 
War was active in the development of Southern resources. 

Hoke Smith was educated at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, until his 
thirteenth year, when the radical reconstruction administration placed the 
University in incompetent hands. The old faculty was suspended and 
negroes were admitted. From that time he continued his studies under 
his father. 

In 1872 he began to study law in Atlanta but soon went to Waynes- 
boro, where he taught school for a year. In May, 1873, he was admitted 
to the bar in Atlanta and began the practice of his profession. He rose 
rapidly at the bar and took an active part in public affairs. In 1877 he 
was one of the campaign speakers for Atlanta in the election to decide 
the location of the Georgia capital and spoke in different parts of the 
State. It was a bitter campaign and a hard fight, but Atlanta won by a 
handsome majority of the popular vote. 

In 1887 Governor Gordon appointed him with Judge George Hillyer 
to represent the State in the prosecution of convict lessees. There was a 
protracted hearing at the Capitol and some of the most prominent men 
in the State were concerned in the leases. 

In 1887 Mr. Smith bought a controlling interest in the Atlanta Eve- 
ning Journal and directed its policy until 1900. Under his direction the 
paper grew in circulation, popularity and power, and was an important 
factor in the Georgia campaign of 1892, when Grover Cleveland and 
David B. Hill were candidates for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mr. Smith supported Cleveland with his usual 
vigor and threw the Journal into the fight with great effect. Mr. Cleve- 
land had the vote of Georgia, was elected President, and on taking office 
appointed Hoke Smith Secretary of the Interior. In that position his 
legal and executive ability, sound judgment and vigor made him a strong 
factor in the administration. It was during his term of office that the 
Cherokee Strip was opened to settlement and the rapid inrush of settlers 
was the beginning of the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Smith was for tariff reform and opposed to the free coinage of 
silver, then advocated by Wm. J. Bryan, the candidate and nominee of 
the Democratic party for President in 1896, and as Mr. Cleveland and 
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his cabinet opposed the free coinage of silver and it developed that Mr. 
Bryan's nomination was equivalent to a declaration in favor of that 
proposition by the Democratic party, Mr. Smith resigned from the 
Cabinet and returned to Georgia. 

That summer he engaged in a public discussion with Speaker Charles 
F. Crisp of Georgia on the money question, supporting the gold standard 
while Mr. Crisp favored bi-metalism. 

But when the party had taken action by nominating Bryan on his 
free silver platform, Mr. Smith, as a member of the party which had 
elected Mr. Cleveland, felt bound to support its nominee and did so. 

Mr. Bryan made a hard fight in a spectacular campaign, but was 
defeated, showing that the country as a whole did not favor his policy. 

In 1896 Mr. Smith again devoted himself to his law practice and to 
building up the Atlanta Journal, which like other large concerns, had 
suffered from the prevailing depression of that period. 

He was active in supporting measures for the regulation of railroad 
rates and the abolition of the convict lease and was strongly opposed 
to the domination of the government and legislation by railway and other 
corporate interests. 

In the spring of 1900 he sold the Journal to a group of men headed 
by James R. Gray, and devoted himself to his law practice for some 
years, until the force of circumstances put him in the race for Governor 
of Georgia. 

For years there had been a feeling among the business men of Atlanta 
that there was serious discrimination against this market in railroad rates 
and this feeling grew until they decided to appeal to the people of Georgia 
to elect as governor a man who would stand for a revision of freight 
rates on an equitable basis. This matter came to a head in 1906 when a 
committee of leading men waited on Mr. Smith and asked him to make 
the race for governor. 

Mr. Smith saw that it meant a great sacrifice to leave his lucrative 
practice for several years and devote his time to public affairs, but 
yielded to the earnest appeal of his fellow citizens and announced his 
candidacy for governor. 

It was an exceedingly bitter campaign with five candidates in the 
race, Hon. Clark Howell, Editor of the Constitution, J. H. Estill, Editor 
of the Savannah News, Judge R. B. Russell and James M. Smith. It soon 
appeared to be a fight of the field against Hoke Smith and it appeared 
to be powerful opposition, but Mr. Smith threw himself into the cam- 
paign with tremendous energy and made the fight of his life, winning the 
election by a vote of 100,000 to 60,000 for the other candidates. 

He was inaugurated on June 29, 1907. During his term of office the 
legislature passed three important bills he favored, the restriction of 
negro suffrage under the grandfather clause, the bill enlarging the power 
of the railroad commission and the prohibition bill against the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor in Georgia. During Governor Smith’s term of 
office the convict lease was abolished and State prohibition was inaugu- 
rated. 

Mr. Smith’s tremendous victory was reversed at a succeeding election. 
During his term he had removed from office Joseph M. Brown, then chair- 
man of the railroad commission on the ground that he favored the rail- 
roads rather than the people. Mr. Brown had been traffic manager of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad during the presidency of that line 
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by his father, ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown, and it was thought by some 
that his views were too strongly in favor of the railroads. 

His removal by Governor Smith so incensed Mr. Brown’s friends that 
they started a movement to elect him governor over Governor Smith at 
the succeeding gubernatorial election. 

Yielding to their importunities Mr. Brown announced himself a can- 
didate and the fight was on. By a curious combination of circumstances 
public opinion had undergone a change and Mr. Brown’s supporters in- 
cluding the leaders of railways and other corporate interests, took full 
advantage of the situation. Mr. Smith was defeated and Mr. Brown was 
elected governor by a substantial majority. 

When Governor Brown had served his term Mr. Smith was again 
elected governor and took office on July 1, 1911, but resigned in Novem- 
ber of that year to accept the office of United States Senator, filling the 
unexpired term of Senator A. S. Clay, who had died in office. At the 
expiration of that term he was elected United States Senator and con- 
tinued to represent Georgia in the United States Senate for ten years. 

Senator Smith was active in working for vocational education and was 
a co-author with Congressman Dudley Hughes of the Smith-Hughes Act 
for that purpose. He is also credited with having drawn the bill to create 
a market bureau in the Department of Agriculture and the bill for voca- 
tional training of disabled soldiers. 

Mr. Smith was married in 1883 to Miss Birdie Cobb, a daughter of 
General Thomas R. R. Cobb, a distinguished Georgia lawyer who gave 
his life to the defense of the South in the War Between the States. Four 
children were born to them: Marion, a leading lawyer of Atlanta, Mary 
Brent, now Mrs. Ronald Ransom, Lucy Hoke, now Mrs. Simpson and 
Callie, now Mrs. Pratt. Mrs. Smith died in 1919 and in 1924 Senator 
Smith was married to Miss Mazie Crawford, a daughter of Elbert Cox 
Crawford of Virginia descent. 


SAMUEL MARTIN INMAN 


It is difficult in limited space to do justice to the character of Samuel 
Martin Inman, who during his active life was by common consent called 
the first citizen of Atlanta, but the following extracts from an address 
by Mr. John A. Hynds when the corner-stone of the Samuel M. Inman 
School was laid in October, 1923, will give some idea of his exalted 
character and his great career as an unpaid public servant: 

“No more appropriate name could have been selected for a public 
school in Atlanta than that of Samuel M. Inman; no monument could be 
erected in his honor that would have pleased him more. 

“Born on February 19, 1843, near the little town of Dandridge in East 
Tennessee, where the beautiful French Broad River curves between 
emerald hills, he had all the advantages of rugged health that comes from 
a boyhood spent in the open. He was a descendant of Abednego Inman, 
a soldier of the Revolution, who came to America from England and was 
among the early settlers of Jefferson County, Tennessee. Shadrach W. 
Inman, the father of Samuel M. Inman, was a successful merchant and 
leader in the affairs of his section prior to the Civil War. 

“The early education of Samuel M. Inman was acquired at Maury 
Academy in Dandridge, after which he was graduated from Maryville 
College. He then entered Princeton College only to have his studies in- 
terrupted during his sophomore year by the outbreak of the War. 
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“Enlisting in the Confederate Army as a private in Company E, 1st 
Tennessee Cavalry, at the age of eighteen, he rose to the rank of First 
Lieutenant, was detailed to special duty on the staff of General W. Y. C. 
Hume and served throughout the war with courage and distinction. 

“After the close of the war the trustees of Princeton College con- 
ferred upon four members of the large class of 1863 diplomas in recogni- 
tion of their scholarship and Samuel M. Inman was one of the four to 
receive this unusual award of merit. 

“With health, industry, intellect and character as his only assets, Mr. 
Inman came to Georgia at the close of the War and began the arduous 
task of building up his own fortune and that of his country. For a year 
he engaged in business in Augusta, Georgia, but in the spring of 1867, he 
moved to Atlanta, where, in association with his father, he established 
the firm of S. W. Inman & Son, which continued until the elder Inman 
returned to his old home in Tennessee in 1870, after which the firm be- 
came known as S. M. Inman & Company. 

“This firm built up the largest cotton business in the South, and for 
a long time handled more spot cotton than any other concern in the world. 
The anriual business ran to more than a half million bales, and offices 
were established all the way from Texas to Bremen. Through Mr. In- 
man’s ability to judge men a wonderful organization was created, which, 
by its export business, became favorably known throughout the world, 
and continued in successful operation until the retirement of Mr. Inman 
from active business in 1896. It was a tribute to his fairness and the 
wonderful esteem in which he was held, that many of his customers 
shipped their cotton to him without any agreement as to price, and so 
just was he in his dealings that he retained their business year after year. 
Mr. Inman was not only interested in cotton as a merchant but studied 
its cultivation and was largely responsible for the educational campaign 
that introduced improved methods of agriculture in the South. He was 
a pioneer in the movement of the cotton factory to the cotton field, and 
was frequently referred to as ‘The Friend of Cotton.’ 

“But his financial activity was not confined to the cotton trade. 
Many other enterprises responded to the touch of his business genius, 
and through the confidence of the money interest in the East, he was able 
to secure large capital for the development of Southern industries. He 
was associated with the interests that organized the Southern Railway 
Company, served on the board of directors until 1912, and was largely 
instrumental in the erection of the Terminal Station in Atlanta. He ren- 
dered valuable service in the development and consolidation of the street 
railway lines of Atlanta, and was for many years a director in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, of the Atlanta 
National Bank, the Lowry National Bank and other large financial in- 
stitutions. Inman Park, a residential section developed by the East 
Atlanta Land Company, and Inman Yard, the extensive freight terminals 
on the north of the city, both bear his name. He was one of the closest 
personal friends of Henry W. Grady, and for a number of years was 
associated with that brilliant editor in the publication of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 5 

“He was the living embodiment of the Atlanta Spirit. He was active 
in promoting the Cotton States and International Exposition in 1881, as 
well as the Exposition of 1895, held at Piedmont Park. His generous 
donation of fifty thousand dollars to the latter enterprise when failure 
seemed impending was without a parallel and will long be remembered 
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by the citizens of Atlanta. Into the warp and woof of the life of this 
wonderful city run the golden threads of his love and sacrifice, made 
doubly brilliant by the luster of his stainless life. 

“Mr. Inman was largely responsible for the founding of the Georgia 
School of Technology, serving many years on its Board of Trustees, do- 
nating generously to its support and giving his splendid talents to its 
financial management. He was one of the Rhodes Scholarship Committee 
of selection for Georgia. 

“Mr. Inman was a firm believer in the higher education of women. 
For sixteen years he served as a member of the board of trustees of 
Agnes Scott College, of Decatur, Georgia, and most of the time as chair- 
man of the board. His interest, influence and leadership were largely 
responsible for placing that institution among the foremost colleges for 
women in America. Mainly through his efforts and assistance, an en- 
dowment and extension fund of $350,000 was raised for Agnes Scott by 
popular subscription. 

“In addition to the gifts already mentioned Mr. Inman contributed 
largely to Oglethorpe University, Emory University and numerous other 
schools, colleges and hospitals. His public gifts total more than a million 
dollars and no one can estimate his private charities. But the money 
he gave was a small part of his contribution to the causes in which he 
was interested; for he doubled his donation by giving himself with his 
money and by personally seeing that it was wisely applied. 

“Mr. Inman’s religious affiliations were with the First Presbyterian 
Church of which he was for many years an elder. Though firm in his 
belief, he was tolerant of the views of others. In politics he was a 
Demecrat with no ambition to hold public office. 

“The key to Samuel M. Inman’s character was fidelity to obligations. 
He never shirked a duty. In the financial world, in the church, in society, 
everywhere he was the very soul of punctiliousness. If a friend was 
sick, he visited him, if in distress, he comforted him; if in good fortune, 
he rejoiced with him; if in need, he aided him. No matter how great or 
how small the obligation he always paid on the minute and to the last 
farthing. 

“On January 12, 1915, the great heart that had pulsed so long and so 
valiantly for his country and his loved ones ceased to beat. Few com- 
munities have ever been so profoundly moved by the death of a private 
citizen. Men and women who had no acquaintance with him felt a per- 
sonal loss in the fall of this sturdy oak, in the passing of this modest 
violet. Nearly every business house in the city closed during the hours 
of his funeral, the courts, State and federal, recessed for the day, the 
flag on the City Hall was lowered to half mast, and every engine in Inman 
Yard stopped in his honor. 

“By his high character, his manly life, his great ability, his leadership 
in every enterprise for the good of the community and his readiness to 
give himself and his fortune to advance the interests of the city, he won 
for himself the title of ‘The First Citizen of Atlanta.’ So richly was 
it merited and so modestly worn that none questioned his title or be- 
grudged his right to that rare distinction.” 
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JACK J. SPALDING 


Jack J. Spalding was born in Union County, Kentucky, at his father’s 
home on Caseyville Road, near Morganfield, on August 29, 1856, the son 
of Ignatius A. Spalding and Susan Ann (Johnson) Spalding. In 1790 
Benedict Spalding, a descendant of Thomas Spalding who came to Mary- 
land from England in 1657, the great grandfather of Jack J. Spalding, led 
a party of immigrants who went from St. Mary’s County, Maryland, to 
Kentucky. 

Like most men who have risen to position in life, Mr. Spalding had 
the example of most excellent and intelligent women, in his mother and 
grandmother. His father, Ignatius A. Spalding, Jr., was a lawyer of ability 
who held several offices, including that of Railroad Commissioner, and 
was a member of the Kentucky Constitutional Convention of 1890. 

Jack J. Spalding grew up on the plantation where his father lived in 
the princely style of a Southern gentleman with a great house and many 
negro servants. He enjoyed the sports of a country boy but learned to 
work on the farm from milking to plowing. For generations his family 
were Catholics and as there was no Catholic Church in the neighboring 
town, they rode five miles on Sundays to attend the Catholic Church at 
St. Vincent. Young Spalding attended a local school, and colleges in St. 
Louis and New Jersey, but his college course was cut short by illness and 
he lived much in the open to regain strength. Studying law, he was 
admitted to practice at Morganfield and became his father’s partner. In 
1881 he was appointed County Attorney and served there a year before 
coming to Atlanta. 

As a boy he became acquainted with Miss Elizabeth Hughes, the 
daughter of D. H. Hughes, one of the leading lawyers of Kentucky. The 
Spaldings were all Catholics and the Hughes were Blue Stocking Pres- 
byterians. The marriage of Jack J. Spalding to Miss Elizabeth Hughes 
was opposed by both families at first, but they finally consented and the 
young people were married at the home of Mr. Hughes on December 18, 
1877. They came to Atlanta in January, 1882, and lived very economically 
for several years. 

Mr. Spalding’s law office was rented with two other young men at a 
rental of five dollars a month and the first year he made $626 in his law 
practice. Several years before that he had been to Atlanta and taken a 
course in bookkeeping, which now greatly aided him. The second year 
he was appointed assignee for a wholesale hat house and managed it so 
well that in sixty days he paid all the firm’s debts and returned the prop- 
erty clear to the firm with some money. Hearing of this, Henry W. Grady 
published the fact, saying that it was the only instance he ever heard of 
where an assignee paid a firm’s debts in full and turned back money. This 
publication gave Mr. Spalding a fine start and in the second year’s prac- 
tice he made $2,600. In 1885 he formed a partnership with Alex C. King 
and they worked together for nearly half a century, excepting a few years 
when Mr. King was a Judge on the Federal Bench and Solicitor General 
of the United States. During that long period such men as John D. Little, 
E. Marvin Underwood, Pat Calhoun, Daniel McDougald, John H. Sibley 
and Hughes Spalding same into the firm. King and Spalding were success- 
ful in great cases and won large fees. The largest was paid them for 
their services in the consolidation of the Georgia Railway and Electric 
Company, Atlanta Gas Light Company and the Georgia Railway and 
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Power Company in the present Georgia Power Company, of which Mr. 
Spalding was a director for some years. For that service King and Spal- 
ding received a million dollars of the company’s common stock and held it 
until they sold it for par. 

Mr. Spalding has been County Commissioner of Fulton, General 
Counsel for the Cotton States and International Exposition, President of 
the Young Men’s Democratic League of Atlanta, and a member of the 
National Democratic Conventions of 1888, 1896 and 1932. He has been 
for many years a member of the St. Vincent de Paul Society and was 
highly honored by the Pope, who made him a Knight of the Order of St. 
Gregory. The Laetare Medal was conferred on him by Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and in 1931 he was one of thirty Americans made Knights of Malta, 
one of the highest honors conferred on any Catholic layman. 

They have been blessed with two sons: Hughes, a member of Mr. 
Spalding’s law firm; Jack, Jr., a graduate of Georgia Tech, in the steel 
business; and a daughter, Suzanne, Mrs. W. H. Schroeder, whose married 
life has been at Albany, Miami and Atlanta. 


JUDGE JOHN L. HOPKINS 


The father of John Livingston Hopkins was born near Bluffton, S. C., 
and reared in McIntosh County, Georgia. At the time of Judge Hopkin’s 
birth he was living in Monroe County, Tennessee, and there the subject 
of this sketch was born September 24, 1828. 

Judge Hopkins was educated in the schools of Monroe County and 
in 1853 was married to Mary Elizabeth Cooke, also of Monroe County. 
To them were born five sons and two daughters. Of the sons who 
reached manhood Charles, to his death, and Linton, have been for years 
leading members of the Atlanta bar. 

At an early age Judge Hopkins went to Chattanooga, studied law and 
was admitted to the bar. He made rapid progress in the practice there 
and his law partner was Judge D. M. Key, afterward Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

At the beginning of the War Between the States Judge Hopkins laid 
aside his law practice and went into the War as an adjutant in the Con- 
federate army. Failing health compelled him to leave field service, but 
he continued to serve in other capacities to the end of the war. 

After the war, in August, 1865, he came to Atlanta with the intention 
of making it his home; for even at that time of war devastation he be- 
lieved in Atlanta’s future. 

His property in Tennessee had been confiscated. He had a family 
to be cared for and he had to study the laws of Georgia before he could 
practice in Georgia courts. But in the face of these conditions he was 
prepared to open his law office in 1866, and his ability and diligence were 
such that he soon rose to the front rank of his profession in Atlanta. 

Those were difficult times in this State. In the period from 1865 to 
1868 the State government was twice destroyed and twice rebuilt. Lead- 
ing citizens were disfranchised and emancipated negroes mistook their 
new freedom for freedom from work, some of them becoming insolent 
and disorderly, while the farmers could not get labor to make crops. 
The flood of crime that follows war and the concentration here of 
gamblers and toughs made the situation dangerous and difficult. 

Under these circumstances Governor Bullock, then in office, knowing 
Judge Hopkins’ ability and his fearlessness, called on him in October, 
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1870, and urged him as a patriotic duty to accept the office of Judge 
of the Superior Court of Fulton County. Judge Hopkins then had a 
lucrative practice and it was a great financial sacrifice for him to abandon 
it and give some of the best years of his life to a difficult and laborious 
service on the bench with the small salary then paid to judges. 

Realizing the great need for such a service Judge Hopkins accepted 
the appointment and gave six years of the prime of life to restoring law 
and order by the fearless administration of justice. 

When he went on the bench he was physically frail and this pale, 
quiet man, showing in his face the lines of care and strenuous work, 
was under-estimated by some of those who saw him in court. Atlanta was 
terrorized by criminals and toughs who thought he would be easy for 
them. They soon changed their minds. 

“It won’t do to fool with that man,” said an old gambler as he left the 
court room. “He is chock full of nerve and pluck. He is the kind of 
man to go his own way without caring for the consequences and the 
only way to get rid of him is to kill him, but I don’t want the job. I 
would rather tackle a man twice his size.” 

Judge Hopkins’ opening charge to the grand jury is said to have been 
one of the most impressive ever heard in Georgia. He made the grand 
jurymen feel that it was their solemn mission to put down crime and 
they went about it. 

At first there were threats against the judge’s life, but murderers went 
to the gallows and burglars to the chaingang. It was not long before 
threats against the judge ceased and lawless men began to have a whole- 
some respect for the court and the law. Once Judge Hopkins was called 
upon to sentence a former client. It was a trying ordeal for him and he 
showed it, but, after expressing regret that the man had committed the 
crime, he gave him the appropriate sentence. 

Wallace P. Reed, long time editorial writer on the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, who had studied law under Judge Hopkins, said several young men 
had been saved from lives of crime by seeing Judge Hopkins administer 
justice. He paid this tribute to the Judge’s service: 

“When he went on the bench Atlanta was a center of lawlessness and 
when he left it peace and order reigned in every nook and corner.” 

In 1889 Henry W. Grady, in a Constitution editorial headed: “What 
Birmingham Needs,” had this to say: 

“‘God pity Birmingham,’ says the Chronicle of that city, ‘unless 
some punishment is dealt out to criminals. A wave of crime is sweeping 
over this city and murder and theft are of almost hourly occurrence.’ 

“Birmingham is, no doubt, a very warm town, so far as the commission 
of crime is concerned. It is now having an experience that is common 
to all growing towns. It is one of the penalties of progress and marks 
the transition state. It would be fortunate indeed for Birmingham if 
the town could come for a few months under the dispensation of such a 
man as John L. Hopkins. 

“This was Atlanta’s good fortune that when crime was rampant in the 
city and chaos ruled in the State, a judge arose who was sincere enough 
and fearless enough to make his influence felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the commonwealth. There was everything in the situation 
to call for the administration of such a judge and Judge Hopkins ap- 
peared precisely when he was needed. 
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“He was a merciful judge, merciful to society and to the community, 
and he wiped out crime with so deft a hand that his influence lasts until 
this day. 

“There ought to be a John L. Hopkins for Birmingham, a judge who 
knows how to put down crime with a strong and firm hand, and yet 
who shall blend gentleness with courage to such a degree that the pris- 
oner in the dock who receives the limit of the law shall lift his hand in 
respectful salutation as he passes out to bear the burden of his sentence. 

‘Such a judge Birmingham needs to cleanse her and make her fair 
before the world, but there was only one John L. Hopkins for Atlanta 
and there may be none for Birmingham.” 

It is remarkable that in a busy life, with heavy responsibilities and 
much arduous toil Judge Hopkins somehow found time to read good 
books, had a fine library and developed a style of writing that comes 
only from culture. He was not only an able lawyer and a fair, fearless 
and wise judge, but a Christian gentleman of high order. 

Judge Logan E. Bleckley, writing of Judge Hopkins in 1902, said 
of him: 

“He has the keen and delicate penetration of a narrow mind with the 
breadth and bigness of the most stalwart intellect. In brief he is a 
microscope and a telescope in one lens—a single glass.” 

Judge Hopkins departed this life in 1912, at the age of eighty-four 
years. 


JAMES W. ENGLISH 


Captain James W. English was born in Orleans parish, Louisiana, on 
October 28, 1837, the son of Andrew English, a planter, who died when 
he was quite young. Young James, at the age of ten went to live with 
an uncle and afterward served an apprenticeship in the carriage trade at 
Covington, Kentucky. 

In 1852 he came to Griffin, Georgia, where he worked at his trade and 
invested in real estate until 1861. 

In April, 1861, he enlisted in the Spalding Grays, a company which 
became a part of the Second Georgia Battalion in General A. R. Wright’s 
Brigade of the Army of Northern Virginia. Mr. English was soon made 
a lieutenant and served through the war in that capacity. He was wounded 
five times, but never disabled for duty and fought in every battle in which 
his company took part. He was with Lee’s Army to the end and was 
paroled at Appomattox, April 9, 1865, after four years of continuous 
service. 

Returning to Griffin, he came to Atlanta and went to work at very 
small wages. Soon afterward he became a clerk in a store and later in 
a hotel. He worked hard, saved his money and invested in real estate 
which proved profitable. He continued trading in real estate and in a 
few years had a considerable fortune. 

In 1883 he organized the Chattahoochee Brick Company which grew 
to great proportions. The bricks made there were a large part of the 
material used in building up the growing young city of Atlanta. 

In 1885 Captain English became interested in railroad building and 
executed large contracts for the construction of the Chattanooga, Rome 
and Columbus and the Georgia Midland and Gulf Railroads and over a 
hundred miles of the Columbus Southern. 

Captain English was a member of the city council in 1877 and 1878 
and chairman of its finance committee. During his term the rate of 
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interest on the city’s floating debt, which had been ten to eighteen per 
cent, was reduced to Seven per cent. Later the floating debt was con- 
verted into six per cent bonds. 

In 1881 Captain English was elected Mayor of Atlanta and gave 
especial attention to the economical administration of the city govern- 
ment and for the first time city bonds were sold on a five per cent basis. 
At the close of his administration the Constitution said editorially: 

“In every sense his regime has been successful. He has put under 
control a lawless element that has heretofore defied city officials. He 
has restricted gambling to a few secret corners, if he has not driven it out 
altogether. 

“In a financial sense the result has been quite as happy. The English 
administration closes its year without having one dollar of debt or a 
single bill payable. 

“Under Mayor English, a permanent system of good streets has been 
started, and two streets finished. A paid fire department has been estab- 
lished and a fire alarm system built. The system of assessment and tax 
paying has been so amended and enforced that, without increasing the 
burden, the volume of income has been largely increased. Altogether, we 
may say that in the last two years the foundation has been laid for 
another order of things, and the start fairly made for a higher and better 
growth. 

Captain English was for some time chairman of the board of Police 
Commissioners, a director of the cotton factory, contributed to the build- 
ing of the Kimball House, and was a director of the Cotton States and 
International Exposition in which he took a leading part. 

On July 26, 1866, Captain English was married to Miss Emily A. 
Alexander, a daughter of Mr. J. L. Alexander of Griffin, and six children 
were born to them. Captain and Mrs. English were life-long members of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


CHARLES A. COLLIER 


Charles A. Collier was born in Atlanta on the 19th of July, 1848, son 
of Judge John Collier. His early schooling was in Atlanta and later at 
the University of Georgia. He was admitted to the bar in 1871 and on 
the 7th of January, 1875, was married to the daughter of William A. 
Rawson. 

His only political positions were as alderman in the seventies and 
Mayor of Atlanta in 1896. 

Although educated as a lawyer and early admitted to the bar much 
of his life was spent in active business affairs. He was a director and 
afterwards president of the Capital City Bank, president of the Gate 
City Gas Light Company and president of a refrigerating construction 
company. i 

He was most widely known in connection with the great exposition 
of 1887 and the Cotton States and International Exposition of 1895. He 
was president of both those public enterprises and gave a great deal of 
time to them as their chief executive officer. 

In the Piedmont Fair of 1887 he was closely associated with Henry W. 
Grady and in 1894 and 1895 when he was president of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition he was the presiding officer and chief 
executive of Atlanta’s greatest enterprise in which more than fifty of the 


leading men of the city were directors. 
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In addition to the great advertisement those great fairs gave to 
Atlanta and the stimulus they gave to the development of natural re- 
sources in this section they had the effect of uniting the people of 
Atlanta in the work of building a great city. 

The Exposition of 1895, being international in its scope with an exhibit 
by the United States Government, secured world-wide publicity for At- 
lanta and it brought to the city representative men and women from every 
part of the country, including a number of governors of states, scores of 
mayors, President Grover Cleveland, Governor McKinley of Ohio who 
was afterwards president of the United States and thirty-five hundred 
editors and newspaper writers from 26 states. 

That exposition was the beginning of tremendous growth for Atlanta 
and attracted to the city from other states and other parts of Georgia 
a number of men who became leaders in Atlanta and Georgia. 

Mr. Collier, who died some years ago, was represented in the business 
world of Atlanta by Mr. Rawson Collier, a leading manufacturer’s agent 
and an important factor in the civic life of the community, and by 
Mr. Charles A. Collier, sales manager of the Georgia Power Company. 

Mr. Rawson Collier, in the early months of 1930 did great public 
service as foreman of the grand jury which worked night and day on the 
clean-up of municipal conditions which had been begun by the preceding 
grand jury of which Mr. Thomas J. Lyon was foreman. 


CAPTAIN JOHN KEELY 


Captain John Keely was born at Newtonbarry, County Wexford, 
Ireland, in 1839, the son of Thomas and Cecilia Keely. 

Educated at Newtonbarry he began his business career when twelve 
years old as a dry goods clerk in Dublin. After seven years there he 
became a department head in a dry goods store at Quebec, Canada. 
After one year there he went to New York in charge of the silk depart- 
ment of a leading store there. 

In 1858 he came to Atlanta and went to work for Halpin and Myers. 
In 1861 he went to the War Between the States as second lieutenant in 
Company B of the Nineteenth Georgia Regiment which became a part 
of Lee’s Army in Virginia. Later the regiment was sent to Charleston 
to garrison Fort Sumter and thence to Florida where it took part in the 
battle of Olustee and Lieutenant Keely was promoted to a Captaincy. 
Afterward his regiment was returned to the defense of Fort Sumter and 
thence to Virginia where it took part in the battle of Cold Harbor and 
the siege of Petersburg. In 1864 the Nineteenth Georgia Regiment be- 
came a part of Hooker’s division and was ordered to Wilmington, N. C., 
and afterwards took part in the battles of Kingston and Bentonville. 
Charging the breastworks of the enemy at Bentonville, Captain Keely had 
his leg broken by a bullet and he was in a hospital five months at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

He never fully recovered from that wound which is said to have been 
the cause of his death many years afterward. A comrade said of him as 
a soldier: 

“He served with great gallantry and was one of the most popular men 
in the army. Brave to a fault, generous, brilliant and witty, he was the 
soul of the camp fire.” 

Returning to Atlanta after the War he went to work in a dry goods 
store for John M. Gannon. After four years he bought the business and 
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under his management it grew rapidly until it was one of the largest in 
the South. That was the foundation of the Keely Company which con- 
tinued to do business at the corner of Whitehall and Hunter Streets for 
many years after his death. He continued at the head of the business 
until 1888 when failing health compelled him to retire. An abscess 
developed in his old wound, blood poisoning set in and he was a great 
sufferer until death relieved him on the 18th of July, 1888. 

His acquaintanceship was so extended and his personal popularity so 
great that thousands took his death as a personal loss. The stores were 
draped in mourning, most of them were closed, and thousands attended 
his funeral. 

Captain Keely was married in 1869 to Miss Ella Neal, a daughter of 
John Neal and four children were born to them. Captain Keely was a 
member and senior warden of St. Phillips Episcopal Church and for 
seventeen years a member of its vestry. 

He was a member of the staffs of Governor McDaniel and Governor 
Gordon. A hard worker, of sound judgment and business sagacity, he 
had a kindly disposition and affable and courteous manner which endeared 
him to many. 


MARION COLUMBUS KISER 


Marion Columbus Kiser was born in Campbell County, Georgia, on 
December 21, 1830, the son of John and Eleanor Kiser who came from 
North Carolina. His boyhood and early manhood were spent on his 
father’s farm. When nineteen years old he went to Powder Springs, in 
Cobb County, and was a clerk in a store there until 1854 when he became 
a partner of the firm. In 1860 he bought a farm at Powder Springs 
and was a farmer for two years. 

In 1862 he enlisted in Company F, First Georgia Regiment, and soon 
afterward became quartermaster of the regiment, and served as such until 
the war ended. 

In 1865 he returned to his farm and cultivated it for three years. In 
1868 he came to Atlanta and with his brother established the retail dry 
goods business of M. C. and J. F. Kiser. Their business prospered and 
in 1870 it became wholesale and two years later they moved to the corner 
of Wall and Pryor streets where the firm continued to do business for 
many years. 

During an active business life, with large tasks and responsibilities 
of his own Mr. Kiser found time to take part in many public enterprises. 

He was a director and chairman of the building committee of the 
Cotton Exposition of 1881, and a director of the Piedmont Exposition 
of 1887 when President Cleveland was a guest of the fair. He was one 
of the subscribers to the Kimball House Construction Company and a 
liberal supporter of the railroad enterprises of his time. As president 
of the Piedmont Chautauqua Association he was closely associated with 
Henry W. Grady, who promoted and directed that enterprise. He was 
a member of the Young Men’s Library Association and a trustee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Mr. Kiser was married on January 20, 1859, to Miss Octavia Matthews 
of Clark County, who died in 1872. In 1873 he married Miss H. J. Scott of 
Newton County and they had four children, of whom two sons, William H. 
and Gordon Kiser, survived him. 

Mr. Kiser was a man of strong physique, exemplary habits, thorough- 
going and sagacious in business affairs and of a kindly and sympathetic 
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disposition which made him many friends. He was a firm friend of 
Henry Grady and Evan P. Howell and their vigorous supporter in meas- 
ures for the upbuilding of the city and State. In 1887 he was a county 
commissioner of Fulton County and chairman of the committee on public 
buildings. 

From his fifteenth year he was a member of the Baptist Church and 
in Atlanta he was a member and a deacon of the First Baptist Church. 


EDWARD PAYSON CHAMBERLIN 


Edward Payson Chamberlin was born at Parishville, St. Lawrence 
County, New York, on September 16, 1832, the son of Edmund and Hannah 
Chamberlin of English descent. His mother was a descendant of Ethan 
Allen of Vermont. His father died in 1836 leaving his mother with six 
children to care for and young Edward, at the age of seven, was sent to 
live with a farmer, for whom he did hard work on the farm for ten years, 
attending the district school for a few months in each year. 

At seventeen he was offered a clerkship by E. E. Rawson, then a 
merchant at Lumpkin, Stewart County, Georgia, with a salary of $150 a 
year. Borrowing $100 from his uncle, he made the long journey and 
reached Lumpkin in 1849 with eight dollars in cash and a debt of a hun- 
dred dollars. 

He applied himself with such diligence and developed such ability 
that at the end of five years he was taken into the firm as a partner of 
Mr. Rawson. 

After one year Mr. Rawson moved to Atlanta and Mr. Chamberlin 
formed a partnership with W. W. Boynton, which lasted until the war, 
when Mr. Boynton entered the service and was killed in the Battle of 
Antietam. 

At the end of the war Mr. Chamberlin owed $18,500 in New York 
and had 130 bales of cotton. He went to New York to settle his debt and 
cotton having advanced to sixty cents a pound, he was able to pay 
the debt with half the cotton and start life anew with a substantial cash 
capital. With the proceeds of the cotton left after paying his debt he 
engaged in the cotton business and was the largest cotton merchant in 
his section. To transport the cotton he built several barges which he 
operated on the Chattahoochee River to Appalachicola Bay. 

In 1866 he came to Atlanta and bought a home on Washington Street, 
rented a store at the corner of Whitehall and Hunter and established the 
dry goods firm of Chamberlin, Cole and Boynton. Two years later Mr. 
Cole retired and in 1870 Mr. Henry S. Johnson became a partner and the 
firm was Chamberlin, Johnson, Boynton & Company. That business grew 
steadily and for nearly sixty years was a leading factor in the business 
of Atlanta. 

In 1885 Mr. Boynton retired and E. R. DuBose became a partner of the 
firm of Chamberlin, Johnson & Company. 

Mr. Chamberlin was the soul of honor, always disposed to be fair, 
even when a contract favored him, and for years stood at the top of the 
commercial element in Atlanta. 

He served on the city council in 1876 and 1877 and as chairman of 
the committee on sewers inaugurated a sewer system in Atlanta. He 
was a director of the Atlanta Cotton Factory of the Cotton Exposition 
of 1881, Piedmont Fair of 1887 and the Cotton States and International 
Exposition of 1895. 
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When the Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1883 Mr. Cham- 
berlin was an active director then and for years. 

During his residence in Atlanta Mr. Chamberlin was an active member 
of Trinity Methodist Church and for more than twenty years a steward. 
He was a supporter of the Young Men’s Christian Association and active 
in private benevolence. On cold nights he was seen going to humble 
homes or hovels with blankets and food for the poor. 

He was married in 1857 to Miss Louisa Seymour of Lumpkin, Georgia, 
and five children were born to them but only two, a son and a daughter, 
survived him. 


JOEL HURT 


Joel Hurt, one of Atlanta’s master builders, was born at Olivet, 
Russell County, Alabama, on July 31, 1850, the son of Joel and Lucy A. 
Hurt. His father was the son of a Putnam County, Ga., planter who 
moved with his family to Russell County, Alabama, in 1825 and his 
mother was the daughter of Nimrod W. Long of the same county in 
Alabama. 

During the Civil War at the age of thirteen he was taken from school 
to aid his mother in managing his father’s estate and at the close of the 
war at the age of fifteen he entered the Hurtsboro Academy and worked 
at intervals to pay his tuition. Working his way he entered the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and graduated there in 1871 as a civil engineer. Soon 
after graduation he got work as assistant engineer in surveying the line 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad in Arizona. Working on that and 
other roads as engineer until 1875, he came to Atlanta and went into the 
real estate and insurance business. 

In 1879 he organized the Atlanta Building and Loan Association which 
he conducted successfully for six years. In 1882 he organized the Atlanta 
Home Insurance Company of which he was secretary and conducted it 
for some years. 

One of Mr. Hurt’s most difficult enterprises was opening Edgewood 
Avenue through what had been a slum district, cutting it diagonally 
through several blocks to Foster Street, which was widened for a mile 
and a half and connected eastward by a viaduct 600 feet long. 

In that difficult enterprise he was backed by Mr. S. M. Inman and 
in honor of that gentleman he opened an attractive residence district 
beyond the viaduct and called it Inman Park. 

On Edgewood Avenue Mr. Hurt built the first electric street car line 
in Atlanta and at the city end of the line, beginning in 1888, he erected the 
Equitable building, the first modern steel frame office building in Atlanta. 
In doing so he organized the Trust Company of Georgia which owned the 
building. 

The building of that electric line was preliminary to Mr. Hurt’s 
greatest enterprise, the Atlanta Consolidated Street Railway. 

He undertook the consolidation and electrification of all the street 
car lines in Atlanta. The original horse car lines, built years before by 
Richard Peters, George W. Adair and others, had been bought about 
1889, by a syndicate headed by W. A. Hemphill. Another syndicate, com- 
posed of Frank P. Rice and others had built an electric line out Houston 
Street, Highland Avenue and what is now Virginia Avenue to the Southern 
Railway, returning to the city by the Boulevard, called the “Nine Mile 
Circle.” Jacob Haas and others had built a steam dummy line to Decatur, 
south of the Georgia Railroad from Pryor Street. 
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Mr. Hurt secured those properties, formed a company called the 
Consolidated Street Railway Company and combined all the street rail- 
way properties of the city and suburbs under that name, electrified them 
and operated the system for some years. 

Several years after that company began operation Mr. C. J. Simmons 
built a line to the Chattahoochee River and was operating it. During 
the depression marked by the panic of 1893 the Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Company was in financial difficulties but seemed to have weathered 
the storm when a formidable competitor appeared in the person of Mr. 
H. M. Atkinson who had organized the Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany which supplied Atlanta with light and electric current at that time. 

It is said that Mr. Hurt contemplated building a rival light and power 
plant, but Mr. Atkinson made the first move by organizing the Atlanta 
Rapid Transit Company and entering the local transit field as a competitor 
of the Consolidated Street Railway Company. 

Then ensued a battle royal between the two companies and rate 
cutting began, the Rapid Transit Company carrying school children for 
2% cents. The fight between the two companies took the form of a 
contest before the mayor and general council for franchises and that fight 
dominated and disturbed city politics. 

Mr. Hurt employed Hoke Smith as attorney and through him made 
to council a proposition to sell the Consolidated Street Railway to the 
city on terms which would have made the city the owner of the property 
in ten years. E 

That did not suit Mr. Atkinson, who was represented by the firm of 
Brandon and Arkwright, Rosser and Carter and Charles and Linton 
Hopkins. 

The fight went on before council and the competition between the 
two street railway companies continued fiercely. 

Finally the bond holders of the two railways, at the suggestion of 
Mr. S. M. Inman, got together, made a trade by which the Consolidated 
Street Railway Company properties were acquired by the interests back- 
ing Mr. Atkinson and the street railway war ended. 

Mr. Hurt’s last great enterprise was to erect the Hurt Building, the 
largest office building in Atlanta and one of the largest in the South. 
It is said that 5,000 people have headquarters or employment in that 
building and a hundred thousand persons go in and out of the structure 
in a day. 

Perhaps the finest feature of Mr. Hurt’s work was in planning and 
laying out Druid Hills, a residence park of 1500 acres reaching from 
Atlanta to Decatur, in which many of the handsomest residences have 
been built by leading citizens. It is said that Mr. Hurt studied botany 
fifteen years in preparation for the beautification of that great property 
where the finest native shrubs and trees are blended with rare exotics 
from other lands. 


COLONEL L. P. GRANT 


Lemuel Pratt Grant was born at Frankfort, Maine, on August 11, 1817. 
He grew up on a farm and between twelve and nineteen years of age 
worked on the farm and in a village store. ; 

When nineteen years old he became a rodman in the Engineer Corps 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad then under construction. By 
study and hard work he made his way and in one year became assistant 
engineer. 
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In 1840 he was given the position of assistant engineer of the Georgia 
Railroad, under J. Edgar Thompson, the chief engineer. His party of 
engineers located the line between Madison and Atlanta in 1840. In 
1841 he became assistant in the engineer corps of the Central Railroad, 
of which L. O. ‘Reynolds was chief engineer, but in 1843 returned to the 
Georgia Railroad and served it until the grading was completed to 
Marthasville. 


In 1845 he became chief engineer and superintendent of the Mont- 
gomery and West Point Railroad and remained with that road until 1848, 
when its track was laid as far as Opelika. He then again returned to the 
services of the Georgia Railroad, this time as resident engineer, which 
position he held until 1853. For two years of that period he was also 
chief engineer of the Atlanta and West Point Railroad. 


From 1853 to 1858 he was engaged in railroad construction contracts 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. In 1858 he was elected president of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Texas but was succeeded 
by J. Edgar Thompson in 1859. 

In 1859 and 1860 he was engaged as engineer of surveys and location 
of proposed roads in Alabama and Georgia but those operations were 
suspended in 1860 on the approach of war. 

In 1862 Colonel Grant was appointed a captain of engineers for the 
Confederacy and retained that position to the end of the war. His most 
important work was the construction of defensive works around Atlanta 
and Augusta. 

From October, 1866 to 1881, Colonel Grant was in charge of the 
Atlanta and West Point Railroad as general superintendent. 

For a time he was president of the Georgia Western Road, later the 
Georgia Pacific, and now the Southern Railway’s line from Atlanta to 
Birmingham. ; 

In 1875 he was appointed receiver for the Georgia part of the Atlanta 
and Charlotte Air Line with about 100 miles of track. In 1881 he became 
president of the Atlanta and West Point Railroad and two years later 
president of the Western Railroad of Alabama. Both positions he held 
until 1887. 

In 1844 and 1846, when Atlanta was known as Marthasville, Colonel 
Grant bought land lots 52, 53 and 44, containing about six hundred acres. 
For one of those lots he is said to have paid a dollar and a half an acre. 
That land later was worth an immense sum. 

In 1883 Colonel Grant gave the city a later purchase, containing 100 
acres of beautiful land for park purposes. It is known as Grant Park, and 
the city has added to his original gift by the purchase of some adjoining 
land. 

Colonel Grant was an early advocate of the public school system and 
a member of the first board of education elected in 1869. He was also 
a charter member of the Young Men’s Library and its first life member. 

From 1860 Colonel Grant was a member of the Central Presbyterian 
Church and took an active part in its work. 

He was married in December, 1843, to Miss Laura L. Williams, a 
daughter of Ammi Williams. She died in 1879, leaving four children. 
In 1881 he married Mrs. Jane L. Crew of Atlanta. John A. Grant, a 
railroad manager of Texas, was the son of his first marriage. 
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Richard Peters of English and Irish descent, was born at German- 
town, Pa., now a part of Philadelphia, on November 10, 1810, the son of 
Ralph and Catherine Peters. His grandfather, Judge Richard Peters, was 
Secretary of War in the Confederation of States during the administra- 
tion of George Washington. 

On resigning that position he was elected to Congress and afterwards 
was appointed Judge of the United States District Court at Philadelphia. 

Richard Peters’ mother was the daughter of D. H. Cunningham of 
Dublin Ireland whose descendants have been prominent in Pennsylvania. 

Richard Peters’ youth was spent in the family of his grandfather, 
Judge Peters, where he received his education, including engineering and 
mathematics. At nineteen he entered the office of William Strickland, 
the architect of the United States Bank and Mint at Philadelphia and the 
Capitol at Nashville, Tenn. Then he served a year as civil engineer in 
construction of the Delaware breakwater and later under Major Wilson 
in locating the Camden and Amboy railroad and the construction of the 
Philadelphia and Lancaster, now the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1835 he came South as principal assistant to J. Edgar Thompson 
under whose supervision he had charge of locating the Georgia Railroad 
from Augusta to Madison. He then lived at Augusta until 1845. 

In 1845 he bought from the Georgia Railroad Company a line of 
stages running from Montgomery to Atlanta and continued operating 
them until the railroad was completed to Montgomery in 1850. 

Mr. Peters first visited Atlanta in 1844 when it was called Marthas- 
ville and in 1847 with J. Edgar Thompson he suggested the name of 
Atlanta for the young city. 

In 1846 he located in Atlanta and made it his home the rest of his 
life. 

Up to the War Between the States he devoted most of his time to 
railway building and management. He was associated with John P. King 
of Augusta in the management of the Georgia Railroad and the Atlanta 
and West Point Railroad and the Georgia Railroad Bank. In 1852 he was 
interested in building a large flour mill at Atlanta. To get fuel for this 
mill he bought 400 acres of land in the northern part of the city. 

Some of that land, for which he paid five dollars an acre, he afterward 
sold at $10,000 an acre and much of it remained in possession of his 
family and heirs long after his death. In 1931 the Peters Land Company, 
operated by his son, E. C. Peters, still owned much valuable land in 
north Atlanta. In 1857 he bought of the Indians 1500 acres of land in 
Gordon County and held it for many years. There he spent much money 
in experimenting with breeds of cattle to determine their suitability for 
animal industry in Georgia. 

Before the War Between the States Mr. Peters was a Whig, but he 
remained in Atlanta during the War and was active in the rebuilding of 
the city after it was burned by Sherman. 

In July, 1864, he went with his family to Augusta and remained there 
until April, 1865, when he returned to Atlanta. He was president and 
the leader in building the first street railway in Atlanta. 

He favored the return of the state to the Union and was instrumental 
in the location of the Capital of Georgia in Atlanta. 

In 1870 he was associated with Governor Joseph E. Brown in the 
lease of the Western and Atlantic Railroad. 
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His first residence in Atlanta was at the corner of Mitchell and 
Forsyth streets, where he lived for nearly forty years before moving to 
Peachtree Street. 

In 1847 he was associated with J. Edgar Thompson, Samuel G. Jones, 
Charles M. Garnett and others in establishing St. Phillips Episcopal 
Church of which he was a member for the rest of his life. 

In 1864 he assisted Chaplain C. T. Quintard, afterwards Bishop, in 
the erection of St. Luke’s Church then at the corner of Walton and 
Broad streets. 

Seven weeks later it was destroyed when Sherman burned Atlanta. 

In 1848 Mr. Peters married Miss Mary J. Thompson, a daughter of 
Dr. Joseph Thompson and nine children were born to them, Richard, 
Nellie, Ralph, Edward, Katherine, Quintard and May. The last is the 
wife of H. M. Atkinson. 

He was a man of keen and sound business judgment and great energy 
and force of character, but was of a generous and kindly disposition, 
with great loyalty to those in whom he had confidence. He was, ina 
word, not only a pioneer, but one of the master builders of Atlanta. 


HENRY MORRELL ATKINSON 


The following sketch was furnished on request by a gentleman well 
acquainted with Mr. Atkinson’s career: 

Henry Morrell Atkinson first came to Atlanta as a young man in 
1886 to learn the cotton business. He was born in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, of a distinguished New England family, and was educated at private 
schools in Boston and at Harvard University, receiving the degree of 
A.B., class of 1884. Some two years thereafter were spent in the West 
where he answered the call of adventure and worked as a cow puncher. 
Then he came to Atlanta to begin his business career. 

After a short period in the cotton business in Atlanta, Mr. Atkinson 
became interested in banking. In 1889 he organized the Southern Bank- 
ing and Trust Company in Atlanta of which he became president. He 
was also president of the successor of that company, the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, until the latter was merged into the Third National 
Bank (now Citizens & Southern National Bank of Atlanta) of which he 
became vice-president, serving in that capacity until 1910. 

When Mr. Atkinson arrived in Atlanta, he saw needs and envisioned 
possibilities. Mules pulled bumping cars through dark streets. After 
nightfall, smoky oil lamps of those days did little but cast shadows. He 
recognized in electricity, then little more than an experiment, the magic 
key that would open the way to improvement and progress for Atlanta. 


Built the Electric Light Plant 


With his imagination fired by the possibilities which his foresighted 
mind saw in the new electrical industries, Mr. Atkinson organized and 
built the first electric lighting system in Atlanta and became the first 
president of the Georgia Electric Light Company, formed about 1890. 
With other associates, he consolidated the various street railway and 
lighting properties into the Georgia Railway and Electric Company in 
1902, of which he became Chairman of the Board of Directors. He took 
the leading part in the formation of Georgia Railway & Power Company 
in 1911. This company was combined with others in the state in 1927 to 
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form the present Georgia Power Company. Throughout all these con- 
solidations, Mr. Atkinson has remained in the position of Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. 


Served 414 Communities 


Since the formation of Georgia Power Company in 1927, various 
other utility properties over the State have been added to the system, so 
that today Georgia Power Company’s field of service is practically co- 
extensive with the boundary lines of Georgia. The company serves some 
414 communities in the State, consisting of 362 towns in which service is 
furnished directly to individual customers, and fifty-two municipalities 
(serving approximately 28,000 light and power customers) where service 
is furnished wholesale to the municipality or some other agency for dis- 
tribution. The approximately 28,000 customers so served are in addition 
to the 147,636 customer meters served directly by the company. 


The Atkinson Steam Plant 


In the fall of 1930, Georgia Power Company completed and put in 
operation a steam-electric generating plant, located on the Chattahoochee 
River just outside of Atlanta, with a present installed generating capacity 
of 100000 horsepower, this being by far the largest steam-electric gen- 
erating station in Georgia, and the largest generating station in the state 
with the single exception of the Tallulah Falls hydro-electric development 
of Georgia Power Company which has a generating capacity of 108,000 
horsepower. This large, modern, steam-electric generating station was 
appropriately named “Plant Atkinson.” 


Electricity on the Farm 


The year 1930 completed the third year of the company’s rural 
electrification program. The records as of December 31, 1930, show 
that the company has 111 rural lines, aggregating 558 miles, serving 
3,127 rural customers. Contracts have been signed on twenty additional 
rural lines which will require approximately 100 miles of line construction 
to serve some 750 additional rural customers. 


Built the A. B. & A. Railroad 


Mr. Atkinson built the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, 
(now known as the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, owned by the Atlantic 
Coast Line) of which he served as first president. This road connected 
the important cities of Birmingham, Alabama, Atlanta and Brunswick, 
Georgia, and other important points inthe states of Alabama and Georgia, 
and has contributed largely to the development of the territory served. 


Cultural and Social Activities 


While taking a strong leading role in the business world, Mr. Atkinson 
has at the same time been able to devote much time to civic, cultural 
and social matters, and has always been found prominently identified 
with such undertakings in his home community of Atlanta. For about 
twenty years has served as vice-president and for five years president 
of the Music Festival Association of Atlanta which throughout the period 
named has annually sponsored a season of grand opera in Atlanta by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. As president from time to 
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time of several of Atlanta’s leading social clubs, Mr. Atkinson’s influence 
on the social life of the community has been pronounced. He is also 
past-president of the Atlanta Community Chest which conducts the social 
welfare services of the community through about forty agencies. 


Active in Agriculture 


For a good many years, in addition to his various other activities, Mr. 
Atkinson has devoted a considerable part of his time and energy to the 
interests of agriculture in Georgia. His efforts in this respect have for 
several years past been made effective largely through the Georgia Asso- 
ciation, now known as the Georgia Chamber of Commerce, of which he is 
chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

In 1925 Mr. Atkinson was selected as Atlanta’s “First Citizen” for that 
year by a jury representing all elements of the city and was awarded a 
loving cup as such by one of the city’s leading newspapers. 

Oglethorpe University conferred on Mr. Atkinson the honorary degree 
of LL.D. in 1926, “In recognition of high accomplishment and unparallelled 
service in the development of this section of our country.” 


NATHANIEL J. HAMMOND 


Nathaniel J. Hammond was born in Elbert County, Georgia, on the 
26th day of December, 1833. He was the son of Amos W. Hammond, a 
prominent member of the Bar of Atlanta and his mother was Eliza Caro- 
line Hudson, a descendant of a prominent Virginia family and a near 
relative of Henry Clay, whose mother was one of the same family. The 
family was originally of Virginia and Maryland and many of its members 
attained great distinction. 

Mr. Hammond received his education at the village school at Culloden, 
Georgia, and at the State University, from which he was graduated in 
1852, sharing the first honor. In 1853, he was admitted to the bar and 
moved to Atlanta, where he practiced law as a partner of his fathér until 
the latter’s death in 1877. 

From 1861 to 1865 Mr. Hammond was Solicitor General and resigned 
that office to become a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1865. 
He took a prominent part in the proceedings of that convention, par- 
ticularly in opposition to the stay-laws, exemptions, etc., designed to 
prevent or retard the collection of debts, which he considered as un- 
constitutional, impairing the obligation of contracts, and his opinion was 
subsequently sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

As reporter of the Supreme Court of Georgia from 1867 to 1872, Mr. 
Hammond reported volumes 36 to 45 inclusive of the state reports. He 
resigned this office to accept the Attorney Generalship of the State, 
which he held until 1877. 

He was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1877 and took 
a leading part in the formation and adoption of the present constitution 
of the State. 

In 1891 and 1892 he was a member of the commission raised to settle 
the conflicting claims of the State and the lessees of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad on the expiration of the lease of that road. 

From 1879 to 1887 he was a member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives and a valued member of the Judiciary Committee. A notable 
instance of his work in that capacity was the exposure in 1883 of the 
forgery of the census of Nebraska and of the actors in that fraud, which 
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had eluded three prior judiciary committees, and which is said to have 
decided in 1895 the gubernatorial contest in that State. 

For many years he was a member of the Board of Education of the 
city of Atlanta and from 1872 until the time of his death was one of the 
trustees of the University of Georgia, being the chairman of the board 
for a large part of the time. His membership of the Board of Trustees 
was originally due to his establishment in the Constitutional Convention 
in 1868, over much opposition, of the sections providing endowment of 
the University, the constitutionality of which had been attacked seriously, 
and this labor for free education in the University and the permanency 
of its endowment was successfully repeated in the Convention of 1877, 
so that he came to be and was the official champion of the University 
wherever and whenever defense was needed. He was president of the 
Board of Trustees for the Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
his last public appearance was in that capacity when he delivered an ad- 
dress to the graduating class in the Grand Opera House. 

In 1887 upon the death of Mr. Justice Woods the Bar of Georgia 
recommended Mr. Hammond for appointment to the vacancy upon the 
bench of the Supreme Court. 

Though the law was his main business, he acquainted himself with 
other departments of learning and his scholarship was liberal and accurate 
in various departments of human thought. 

Justice Logan E. Bleckley said of him: 

“He stands as he has done for years in the front rank of the bar, and 
is alike conspicuous for his command of principles and his skill as a 
practitioner. Among his forensic resources is a chaste, forcible and 
thrilling oratory, which on many occasions rises in true eloquence.” He 
is no less distinguished for industry than for ability, and he .devoted 
himself to business not only with diligence but with delight.” 

Mr. Hammond married in 1858 Miss Laura Lewis of Griffin, Georgia, 
who survived him with seven children; one son, T. A. Hammond, and six 
daughters; Jennie, now Mrs. T. H. Gilbert; Bessie, now Mrs. D. B. 
Harris; Mary, now Mrs. D. J. Bailey; Julia, Laura and Natalie. 


GEORGE W. ADAIR 


George W. Adair was of Irish and French ancestry. His great grand- 
father’s father was John Adair of Laurens, S. C., a brother of James 
Adair who wrote the famous book, “Forty Years Among the Indians.” 

George W. Adair was the son of John F. Adair and Mary Slavin, a 
lady of French descent and was born in Morgan County, Georgia, March 1, 
1823. In 1825 his father moved to a farm in the new county of DeKalb 
and there George grew up. 

In 1835 he went to work in Green B. Butler’s store at Decatur where 
his brightness attracted attention, and J. M. Calhoun, William H. Dabney, 
Charles Murphy and Dr. Ephriam Poole advanced him money to go to 
school. He went to the Decatur Academy two years and then went to 
Covington, where he studied law in the office of Judge John J. Floyd 
and Gen. J. N. Wilkinson. After two years he was admitted to the bar. 

To pay back the money he had borrowed he went to work as conductor 
for the Georgia Railroad, a position he secured through the friendship 
of J. Edgar Thompson. 

He continued a conductor four years, after which he went to Covington 
and later to Charleston to work in a wholesale house. Finally in 1854, 
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at the age of thirty-one, he came to Atlanta. Working two years in mer- 
cantile business he began a general trading and real estate business which 
proved to be the chief occupation of his life. 

Originally opposed to secession, when Georgia seceded from the 
Union he cast his lot with his State. In 1860 he established the Southern 
Confederacy, a daily paper in which he was assisted by J. Henly Smith. 

During the last year of the war Colonel Adair was an aide on the 
staff of General N. B. Forrest, the great cavalry leader. 

After the war he again engaged in the real estate business in Atlanta. 

He was active in many public enterprises, such as the Atlanta Cotton 
Factory, a director of the Cotton Exposition of 1881, a director, and 
vice-president of the Kimball House Construction Company, president 
of the Georgia Western Railroad, later the Georgia Pacific and now the 
Southern Railway’s line to Birmingham, also a director of the Piedmont 
Fair. 

Colonel Adair was married in 1854 to Miss Mary Jane Perry, a 
daughter of Judge Josiah Perry. They had four sons, Robin, Jack, For- 
rest and George and three daughters, Mrs. G. A. Howell, Sallie and Mrs. 
Annie Adair Foster. His sons, Forrest and George, were leaders in 
Atlanta’s real estate business for many years. 


WILLIAM DANIEL GRANT 


William Daniel Grant, the only surviving child of John Thomas Grant 
and Martha Cobb Jackson, was born at Athens, Ga., on the 16th day of 
August, 1837, in the house of his paternal grandfather, Daniel Grant. 

When Mr. Grant was about seven years of age his father settled in 
Walton County, Georgia, one mile from Monroe, on the road to Social 
Circle. Mr. Grant attended school at Monroe until he was fifteen years 
of age, and at that time entered the freshman class at the University of 
Georgia, at Athens. After leaving college he studied law under his uncle, 
the late Chief Justice James Jackson, and was admitted to the bar, but 
did not practice. Before he was twenty years of age he took charge of 
his father’s plantation in Walton County, which he managed with marked 
success for four years. He was the first person who used commercial 
fertilizers in Walton County, raising a bale of cotton to the acre on entire 
fields of very thin soil. He was unanimously elected captain of the first 
cavalry company sent from Walton County, and served in the Confed- 
erate Army until discharged on account of ill health. Later during the 
War he was superintendent of the construction of the fortifications around 
Atlanta, under the direction of Colonel L. P. Grant, of the engineer corps. 

His immigrant ancestor, Thomas Grant, came from Craigellachie, 
Strathspey (the Valley of the Spey River), in Scotland, to Hanover 
County, Virginia, where his son, Daniel Grant, was born in 1724. Thomas 
Grant, son of Daniel Grant, was born in Hanover County, Virginia, and 
was a Revolutionary officer in the North Carolina Continental Line. 

He and his father built the first Methodist meeting house in Georgia, 
near Washington, Wilkes County. 

His son, Daniel Grant, 2nd, born in Granville, North Carolina, 1782, 
moved to Wilkes County, Georgia, and later to Athens, Georgia. He mar- 
ried Lucy Crutchfield, June 10, 1810, and they were the parents of John 
Thomas Grant, who married Martha Cobb Jackson, granddaughter of 
Governor James Jackson of Georgia and they were the parents of William 
D. Grant. 
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After the Cival War, William D. Grant was a successful farmer and 
railroad contractor. He invested his earnings in Atlanta real estate, some 
of which increased enormously in value in the growth of the city. He 
built the Grant Building and other important real estate properties. 
He was one of the Vice-Presidents of the International Cotton Exposi- 
tion. He was a man of the highest literary culture and had a well selected 
and extensive library. 


GOVERNOR ALFRED H. COLQUITT 


Alfred H. Colquitt, soldier, Governor of Georgia and United States 
Senator was born in Walton County, Georgia, on April 20, 1824, the son 
of Walter T. and Ann Lane Colquitt. 

He graduated from Princeton College and prepared to practice law 
but went to the Mexican War, served with distinction and became a 
major. In 1849 he went to the state senate and in 1855 was elected to 
congress, 

In 1861 he was an elector on the Breckinridge and Lane ticket and a 
member of the Georgia secession convention. In the War Between the 
States he was a brigadier-general and at the battle of that name in 
Florida won the title “The Hero of Olustee.” 

In 1876 he was elected Governor of Georgia and in 1880 was again 
elected. He was elected to the United States Senate in 1883 where his 
distinguished father, Walter T. Colquitt, had served many years before. 

In 1888 he was re-elected and served until his death in 1893. 

He was interested in agriculture and served for some time as president 
of the State Agricultural Society. 

Senator Colquitt was a devout Methodist and frequently conducted 
public worship. He died in Atlanta in 1893. 


DR. WILLIS ANDERSON SUTTON 


Dr. Willis Anderson Sutton, fundamentally a humanitarian and pro- 
fessionally superintendent of the Atlanta city schools, was born Novem- 
ber 19, 1879, at Danburg, Wilkes County, Ga., the son of John Andrew 
and Martha (Anderson) Sutton. On his maternal side his ancestry 
reaches back to the Colonial Period, and members of the Anderson family 
still live on land in Wilkes County which was granted to that family for 
services rendered during the Revolutionary War. On his paternal side 
he is descended from Sir Thomas Sutton who was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir Thomas Sutton founded the Charter House, London, Eng- 
land, which became a leading boys’ school, and was attended by John 
Wesley and Thackeray. His descendants came from England to America 
in 1853 and settled in Virginia. From that State they migrated to Georgia. 

Dr. Sutton’s mother wished him to be a missionary and inspired his 
purpose to serve humanity in that way, but when he was ready for college 
the price of cotton fell to four cents a pound and business depression 
changed his plans. He went to Emory College with ten dollars in his 
pocket and with little assistance worked his way through and graduated 
Ph.B. in 1903, and LL.B. in 1904. This he followed with study at Vander- 
bilt University, Columbia University and the University of California. 
In 1923 he received the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy from Oglethorpe 
University. 

After graduation from Emory Dr. Sutton, as a member of the North 
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Alabama Methodist Conference, worked and preached among the people 
of the Talladega Mountains. In this experience he got a vision of the 
progress of the race through the development of the young by education, 
and teaching was from that time his mission in life. 

He became principal of the Clay County High School, Ashland, Ala., 
president of the North Alabama Agricultural Institute, Lineville, Ala., in 
1912; teacher in Atlanta public schools in 1913, head of the Department of 
Languages at Tech High in 1914, head of the English Department, 
Tech High, 1916, Principal of Tech High, 1921, and Superintendent of 
City Schools in 1923. 

Dr. Sutton early in his career evolved some ideas regarding teaching 
which, put into practice, attracted the attention of leading educators. 
He believes in educating the parent along with the child; fitting the child 
for life through education, shaping the personality and the mind as an 
integral whole, so that a well-rounded individual as an adult may be able 
to cope with life. He therefore seeks deep and lasting results, and this 
idea permeates the entire teaching force of the city schools. His three 
great objectives for the children of the city schools are health, scholar- 
ship and character. The distinctive features of these three objectives 
as carried out in the Atlanta schools have attracted nation-wide attention. 

He has contributed many articles to various periodicals, among them 
the American Dental Association Magazine, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Magazine, the American Magazine, and the Georgia Educational 
Association and the National Educational Association magazines. He is 
one of the founders for the Rotary Educational Foundation and co- 
founder of Camp Dixie for Boys and Camp Dixie for Girls. He possesses 
a profound knowledge of youth, a magnetic personality and striking 
oratorical ability, and is in constant demand as a lecturer. 

Dr. Sutton was first married in 1905 to Miss Louneal Walton of Dan- 
burg, Ga., who died July 18, 1917. By this marriage he has one son, 
Willis A., Jr. On June 7, 1927, he was married to Miss Martha Drake 
Weaver of Thomaston, Ga. 

At the yearly meeting of the National Educational Association, in 1930, 
Dr. Sutton was elected president of that body. This merited recognition 
not only came to him but to Atlanta whose citizens gathered in his honor 
at a dinner given at the East Lake Club, August 7, 1930. At this dinner 
many tributes were made to Dr. Sutton but none more fittingly describes 
the man than these words of a leading citizen of Atlanta who said: “He 
is big, courageous, and forceful, unafraid of carping critics, generous to 
a fault; with a heart that holds a thousand confidences, with a hand out- 
stretched in friendship, with a smile that knows no dimming. Meet him, 
know him, love him.” 


P. S. ARKWRIGHT—PRESIDENT GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Preston Stanley Arkwright, president of the Georgia Power Company, 
was born in Savannah, Ga., February 24, 1871, the son of Thomas and 
Martha Stanley Arkwright. He received his college training at the 
University of Georgia, and was graduated in 1890 with the degree of 
B.Ph. After completing the academic course, he studied law and received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1891. 

Shortly after graduation he moved to Atlanta and entered upon the 
practice of law. 

In 1902, Mr. Arkwright was elected president of the Georgia Railway 
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and Electric Company. When the Georgia Railway and Power Company 
was formed in 1912 to develop the hydro-electric resources of Northeast 
Georgia, acquiring control of the Georgia Railway and Electric Company 
and a number of other public utility companies, Mr. Arkwright was 
elected president of the new company. He held this office until the 
Georgia Railway and Power Company and some twenty other public utility 
companies in Georgia in 1927 were consolidated to form the Georgia 
Power Company, which provides electric service to 389 communities in an 
area of approximately 50,000 square miles covering the major portion of 
the area of Georgia. Mr. Arkwright was elected president of the new 
company and has continued in that capacity. 

Mr. Arkwright has received national recognition as an outstanding 
figure in the electric light and power industry of the United States. He 
was president of the former National Electric Light Association and also 
served as chairman of the association’s public policy committee. He is 
also a former president of the Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies. 

Mr. Arkwright is a Democrat and a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. He was elected a member of the Board of Trustees of Emory 
University in 1930. He has served for a number of years as an officer 
or director of the Atlanta Community Chest and for several years has 
been president of the Atlanta advisory board of the Salvation Army. 

He was married June 2, 1896, to Miss Dorothy Colquitt, of Atlanta, 
and has two children, Preston S. Arkwright, Jr., and Mrs. Glenville 
Giddings. 

Mr. Arkwright is a member of the Rotary, Capital City, Atlanta 
Athletic and Piedmont Driving clubs. His home address is 1585 Ponce de 
Leon Avenue, Atlanta. 


JUDGE MARVIN E. UNDERWOOD 


Judge Underwood was born in Douglas County, Georgia, December 
11, 1877, the son of Marion Lafayette and Florence Allen (Brockman) 
Underwood. He graduated a B.A. of Vanderbilt University in 1900 and 
LL.B., 1902; studied at the Faculte de Droit, University of Paris, France, 
1903; married Ruth Elizabeth Newton, of Nashville, Tenn., and Kobe, 
Japan, June 27, 1905. Their children are Newton and Florence M. 

Judge Underwood began the practice of law at Atlanta in 1903; became 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States from February 24, 1914, 
to August 31, 1917; General Counsel of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company from September 1, 1917, to April 15, 1919; General Solicitor, 
United States Railroad Administration, April 15 to August 15, 1919; Gen- 
eral Counsel, United States Railroad Administration, August 15, 1919 to 
June 15, 1920. He has been judge of the United States District Court, 
Northern District of Georgia since March 5, 1931, is a Trustee of Vander- 
bilt University; a Democrat and Methodist; a member of the American 
Bar Association, the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
the American Law Institute (charter), a Phi Delta Theta, a Phi Beta 
Kappa and a Mason, and the Cosmos Club, Washington. 

While in Atlanta Judge Underwood was a member of the firms of 
King Spalding & Underwood, Underwood and Pomeroy and Underwood, 
Haas & Gambrell. He was also, for a number of years, Vice-President of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and President of the Family Welfare 
Society and was actively interested in civic matters. 
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JUDGE SAMUEL H. SIBLEY 


Judge Samuel H. Sibley was born at Union Point, Ga., his father of the 
same name, was of Augusta, Ga.; his mother Jennie Hart Sibley, was long 
president of Georgia W. C. T. U. He was raised at Augusta and Union 
Point and educated at the University of Georgia where he received the 
degree of A.B. in 1892 and the degree of B.L. in 1893. He practiced law 
at Union Point until his appointment as U. S. District Judge in July, 1919. 
He was County Judge from 1905 to 1912, Judge of the City Court of 
Greensboro from 1912 to 1917 and District Attorney for the Georgia 
Railroad from 1917 to 1919. He was given the degree LL.D. by the 
University of Georgia in 1925. In January, 1931, he was made Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit and an LL.D. of 
Oglethorpe University in 1934. He was moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States in 1934. 

On April 29, 1897, he married Florence Weldon Hart and their chil- 
dren are Wm. H. Sibley, Sarah Sibley Fleming of Augusta, Ga., and 
Florence Weldon Sibley. Judge Sibley is a member of the Chi Phi and 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternities, a Democrat and a Presbyterian. 


MAJOR BENJAMIN CRANE 


Benjamin Elliott Crane, the son of Ross Crane and Martha White 
Elliott, was born at Athens, Georgia, on December 19, 1835, and graduated 
from the University of Georgia in 1854. In the War Between the States 
he served in Cobb’s Legion and after the War he came to Atlanta in 1865, 
when the city was just rising from the ashes. 

He was married to Sarah Clayton, a daughter of William Wirt Clayton 
and Caroline Semmes on February 21, 1867. His one daughter, Carolyn 
Clayton Crane, married Dr. William Perrin Nicolson. Major Crane was 
for many years a devoted member of St. Phillips Cathedral. In business 
he was a natural leader and the organization of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce in its early years from a small beginning to an institution of 
great usefulness, was largely due to his ability, energy and influence. 

His death in 1885, when he was still president of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, was cause for profound mourning to the leading people of 
Atlanta. 


GOVERNOR JOHN MARSHALL SLATON 


John Marshall Slaton was born on a farm in Meriwether County on 
December 25, 1866. His father was Major William Franklin Slaton, who 
was Superintendent of the Public Schools in Atlanta for nearly thirty 
years. His mother was Miss Nancy Jane Martin, whose father was a 
member of the Secession Congress. 

John M. Slaton attended school for a while at the Sam Bailey Institute 
in Griffin, Ga., and afterwards came to Atlanta, and graduated in 1880 
from the Atlanta schools. He worked for three years to make the money 
to pay his way through the University of Georgia, from which he grad- 
uated in 1886 with first honor in the Master of Arts degree. 

On returning home he studied law in the office of Mr. John T. Glenn, 
whose partner he subsequently became. 

He became a member of the Legislature from Fulton County in 1896, 
of which body he was a member for nearly seventeen years, being Speaker 
of the House for four years, and President of the Senate for four years. 
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When Governor Hoke Smith became Senator, Mr. Slaton became 
Acting Governor, and in 1912 was elected Governor over two opponents, 
carrying 127 counties out of 137. During his governorship the Frank case 
came before him, and his commutation of Leo Frank was accompanied by 
State and nation-wide excitement. 

Mr. Slaton is former president of the Georgia Bar Association, a 
member of the General Council of the American Bar Association, and 
a practicing lawyer in Atlanta. 

In 1898 he married Miss Sarah Frances Grant, the daughter of Captain 
and Mrs. William D. Grant. They have no children. 


HOOPER ALEXANDER 


Hooper Alexander, one of the ablest of Georgia lawyers, was born at 
Rome, Ga., October 6, 1858; educated at Proctor’s Academy, Rome, and 
at the University of Georgia, where he graduated in 1879. From 1880 to 
1884 he was president of the South Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Thomasville. In 1884 he was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice of law at Atlanta, in which he was engaged for fifty years, until 
his death in 1934. 

He was a member of the Georgia House of Representatives from 1904 
to 1912 and in 1928 and 1930. From 1913 to 1921 he was United States 
District Attorney for the Northern District of Georgia and was consid- 
ered by the Wilson Administration one of the ablest District Attorneys 
in the United States. From 1908 to 1917 he was a trustee of the Decatur 
public schools. He was an Independent Democrat and a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Alexander was not only a brilliant lawyer but a profound student 
of history, literature and government. 

In 1888 he was married to Miss May Field of Columbus, Miss., who 
died in 1890. In 1894 he married Miss Amelia Hutchins of Iuka, Miss., 
and these sons and daughters were born to them: Mrs. Amelia Greenawalt, 
Hooper Alexander, Jr., Mrs. Hallie Turner, Miller Alexander, Thomas 
W. Alexander and Mrs. George Rhine. 


GOVERNOR HUGH M. DORSEY 


Governor Hugh M. Dorsey was born in Fayetteville, Georgia, July 
10, 1871, moved to Atlanta in the fall of 1879; attended the Atlanta public 
schools through the primary grades; went to school at Hartwell to Pro- 
fessor M. L. Parker; studied under John Isham in Atlanta; entered the 
University of Georgia in 1889, graduated there with an A.B. degree in 
1893 and then studied law for one year at the University of Virginia. 
He began the practice of law in 1895 in the office of Dorsey, Brewster 
& Howell, and afterwards became a partner in the firm of Dorsey, 
Brewster, Howell & Heyman. He was appointed Solicitor-General of the 
Atlanta Judicial Circuit in the fall of 1910, to fill the unexpired term of 
Charles D. Hill. In 1912 he was elected for a four-year term, carrying 
every ward in the city and every precinct in the county, and defeating his 
opponent by three to one. In 1916 becoming a candidate for Governor he 
resigned as Solicitor-General and was nominated and elected Governor in 
1916 and re-elected for a second term in 1918. He was defeated by 
Thomas E. Watson for the United States Senate in 1920, and resumed the 
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practice of law. In 1926 he was appointed to succeed Judge H. M. Reid 
as Judge of the City Court of Atlanta, and was subsequently elected to fill 
his unexpired term, and then re-elected for a full term. At present he is 
Judge of the City Court of Atlanta. 


(Unless otherwise marked, the sketches of physicians were furnished 
by Dr. J. L. Campbell.) 


DR. WILLIAM GILBERT 


The first to locate in the territory now known as Fulton County was 
Dr. William Gilbert, grandfather of our Dr. William L. Gilbert. He moved 
to this section from South Carolina about 100 years ago and located 
on the Campbellton Road, to serve the thinly populated sections around 
old Utoy, Mt. Gilead and Mt. Zion churches. He rode for many miles on 
horseback to reach these scattered neighborhoods. Carrying his equip- 
ment in his saddle bags, he dispensed medicine to the sick and comfort to 
the dying. Just before the Civil War he moved to Atlanta and formed 
a partnership with his brother, Dr. Joshua Gilbert. When Atlanta fell 
into the hands of the Federal troops he refugeed with his family. They 
were going towards Macon along the McDonough road when for some 
reason he fell behind the company. A little later he was found lying dead 
by the roadside, with his head resting on the saddle bags and the faithful 
old horse standing nearby. His last resting place is unknown even to his 
nearest living relatives. 


DR. JOSHUA GILBERT 


Dr. Joshua Gilbert was born in Clemson County, S. C., Sept. 17th, 
1815. He read medicine with his brother for a while then graduated from 
the Medical Department of the State University at Augusta and moved 
to Marthasville. He was Atlanta’s first doctor and he is described 
by George G. Smith in Martin’s Atlanta and its Builders, as follows: “The 
leading doctor in Atlanta—certainly the most popular—was the genial, 
warm-hearted Josh Gilbert. He rode horseback and carried a whistle 
with him, with which he made his presence known as he galloped his steed 
through the streets. He kept no books, collected no accounts.* He was 
a ‘natural born doctor,’ the people said and was a universal favorite.” 
He died April 18th, 1889, and is buried in the church yard at Utoy. 

Dr. George G. Smith moved to Atlanta from Oxford, Ga., in 1847, and 
formed a partnership with Dr. T. J. Martin. These gentlemen were well 
educated for their times, but we have no record of their work. No doubt 
however, they were enshrined in the hearts of the early settlers of At- 
lanta and the vicinity. 


DR. WILLIS F. WESTMORELAND 


Dr. Willis Foreman Westmoreland, the John Hunter of the South, 
was born near Fayetteville, Georgia, June 1, 1828, where his father had 
recently moved from Jasper County to settle on a plantation near the 
Flint river. Willis F., like other boys reared on the farm, spent his time 
alternately between the log school house and farm work; but he was 
no ordinary boy. At an early age he went to Griffin to attend high 
school, “graduating” at about the age of eighteen. For two years after 
that he worked as an “apprentice in medicine” to his brother, John G., 
who had recently returned from the medical college in Augusta, Georgia. 
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The winter of 1848-49 he spent at the medical college in Augusta and 
the following winter at Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia where 
he was graduated in 1850. 

His finances completely exhausted, he returned to Fayetteville to es- 
tablish himself in a country practice. Not wishing to see his patients at 
the corner store, as was the custom, he built a two-room “framed house” 
which he used as an office. Here he could more thoroughly examine 
those who applied to him for professional advice. 

He did not stay long in Fayetteville, for his brother John had moved 
to Atlanta and, recognizing the need of a well equipped surgeon, in- 
fluenced Willis to prepare himself to meet this necessity. Accordingly, 
Willis first went to Nashville, Tennessee, and studied eight months with 
Dr. Paul F. Eve, Professor of Surgery in the University. Leaving there, 
he went to Paris, then the medical center of the world, where he remained 
two years. 

It was during his absence that the Atlanta Medical College was or- 
ganized and he was appointed Professor of Surgery. In the spring of 
1855 he returned to Atlanta and, during that summer, delivered the first 
course of lectures in the new institution. In the fall he sailed again 
for Paris to equip himself further by devoting his time to the study of 
surgical pathology and diseases of the eye. 

In 1857 he came again to Atlanta and opened an up-to-date office 
fully equipped for the practice of surgery. His training in surgical 
diagnosis and his skill as an operator soon focused the attention of the 
Southeast and he became its leading surgeon. His ability as a teacher 
attracted large numbers of students to the Atlanta Medical College and 
its graduates increased in number from year to year. 

Early in his career Dr. Willis F. Westmoreland, together with Drs. 
James F. Alexander and John G. Westmoreland, petitioned to the city 
of Atlanta for a charter to erect an infirmary or sanatorium where the 
sick or injured might be treated. They proposed to care for as many 
patients as the city would send in, at a price not to exceed one dollar 
per day. The charter was granted and Atlanta’s first hospital was author- 
ized but we can find no record of its ever having been built. 

As soon as he became established in Atlanta he joined the local 
medical society where he presented many of his cases. It was said of 
him by Dr. W. S. Kendrick that he never misrepresented or padded his 
results, but showed both the good and bad cases. He also took a great 
interest in the state medical association and was its president in 1873. 
He wrote fluently on surgical subjects and added much to the litera- 
ture of his time. He was a member of the American Medical Association 
and took an active part in its proceedings. 

As soon as the college was well established the faculty felt that a 
medical journal should be published as the official organ. Dr. West- 
moreland was selected to edit it. This journal, The Atlanta Medical 
and Surgical Journal, was for many years the leading periodical in this 
section. 

In 1857 Dr. Westmoreland married Miss Mariah Jordan, the daughter 
of a brilliant and cultured family. Their son, Willis F., Jr., was born dur- 
ing the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864. He grew to manhood in his 
father’s office and inherited his skill and ability, as well as his place in 
the college and in the hearts of the profession of the State. 
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The following sketch was written by Dr. J. C. Johnson: 

In medicine, in letters, as an advocate of constitutional liberty, the 
name of Dr. H. V. M. Miller is prominent in the history of Atlanta, of 
Georgia, and of the South. Born in Pendleton District of South Carolina, 
April 29, 1814, he was actively identified with professional and public life 
in Georgia for fifty years—until his death, May 31, 1896. 

His father, Major General Andrew Miller, was of Welsh descent. His 
mother was of one of the leading Huguenot families of South Carolina, 
she, herself, being a lady of rare intelligence and culture. In 1820 Dr. 
Miller’s parents removed to Rabun County, Georgia. As a boy, he had 
few educational advantages beyond the atmosphere of home, and what he 
acquired by self directed study. Naturally possessing a brilliant and 
retentive mind, he was well prepared to begin his medical work. He was 
graduated from the Medical College of South Carolina when he was 
twenty-one, the youngest member of his class, with first honors. After- 
wards he studied in Paris, and other European cities for two years, and 
then settled in Cassville, Georgia. Soon after this he was elected pro- 
fessor of obstetrics in Memphis Medical School. In 1849 he returned to 
Georgia and was professor of physiology in the Augusta Medical College. 

In 1835 he was married to Miss Harriet Perry Clark—a happy union 
and a wonderful companionship which continued until her death, which 
preceded his only two years. 

During the Civil War, Dr. Miller served as surgeon of the Eighth 
Georgia Infantry, as Medical Director of the State of Georgia and in- 
spector of posts and hospitals, and later as brigade and then division 
surgeon. 

In 1867 he was elected Professor of Medicine and soon afterwards 
Dean of the Atlanta Medical College, which office he held until his 
death. Dr. Miller’s fame as a speaker and teacher was pronounced during 
the early years of his college work. As a practitioner, he enjoyed a large 
and enviable clientele. He was conservative in practice, having great 
faith in the curative powers of nature—the “Vis Medicatrix Nature.” 
What he prescribed, he did boldly, confidently, successfully. His interest 
in his work, his accomplishments in medicine, were an honor to the pro- 
fession, to Atlanta and to the South, still fresh in the memory of those 
who knew him. His thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of science 
and philosophy, expressed in his own capable and attractive way, made 
it a pleasure to have him as physician and friend. He had great respect 
for truth in any form, and was unwilling to accept as true anything lack- 
ing in its essentials. With all that he knew, and all that was known of 
him, with all that he could do, and had accomplished, his manner was as 
modest and gentle as that of a child. He was even deferential to honesty 
and simplicity in every good purpose, regardless of individuals, and en- 
couraged confidence in all who sought to profit by his wisdom. He was 
so versatile and so well informed, he was not permitted to devote his 
talents exclusively to medicine. His fame in medicine was equaled by his 
fame in other fields. He was consulted by men of note about matters in 
which they were personally concerned, or in which they had a public part. 

He was never a candidate for office, but in 1844 he was nominated for 
Congress. In 1852 he took an active and memorable part in the Taylor 
Campaign. Later in the Scott Campaign. In 1856 he was elected delegate 
to the State Convention. In 1857 he was prominently mentioned for nomi- 
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nation as Governor. In 1858 he was elected delegate to the Southern Con- 
vention at Montgomery, but because of suspected disunion sentiment 
behind it, he would not serve. In 1860 he was a member of the executive 
committee of the State Constitutional Convention. He was elected Con- 
federate States Senator from Georgia. He was a member of the State 
Constitutional Convention in 1867. In 1868 he was elected U. S. Senator 
from Georgia—the first after secession. 

His eloquence and power as an orator won for him the soubriquet, 
“The Demosthenes of the Mountains,’ and few, if any, could stand before 
the incisiveness persuasiveness and logic of his speech. At times he 
filled the pulpit as lay preacher. As a master mind Georgia and the South 
has rarely known his equal. As a phvsician, soldier, scholar, teacher, 
statesman, philosopher, and as a friend his name will live in history and 
in the appreciation of those whom he honored and served. 


DR. JAMES P. LOGAN 


Born Nov. 9, 1821, in Botetourt County, Virginia. Dr. James Payne 
Logan graduated at Washington College and in 1841 from the University 
of Pennsylvania as Doctor of Medicine. 

After living on his farm and practicing medicine there for thirteen 
years in Culpepper County, Virginia, he came to Atlanta in 1854 and 
entered the practice of medicine here at the age of thirty-three. 

He was “a man strikingly handsome in appearance, most engaging in 
his manners, stainless as to his character, and an experienced and ac- 
complished physician.” It is not surprising that his popularity was im- 
mediate and permanent. His practice became large and brought with 
it not only financial prosperity, but the more enduring rewards of 
friendship and professional honor. He was an elder in the Presbyterian 
church, where he came to be loved as a religious leader. 

At the outbreak of the War Between the States, Dr. Logan accepted 
an appointment as surgeon and medical director in the Confederate Army 
and served in this capacity until peace was restored. He then went to 
Baltimore, Maryland, where he was elected professor of the principles 
and practice of medicine in Washington University. He remained there 
only three years, returning to Atlanta in 1869. 

Almost at once he was elected professor of physiology in the Atlanta 
Medical College where, through many years, he was known as an ideal 
teacher ... faithful, honorable, conscientious and able. He was a member 
of the Medical Association of Georgia and, at one time, president of the 
Association of Distinguished Physicians. As a member of the American 
Medical Association he was honored by election to its vice-presidency. 
Public health and preventive medicine occupied much of his thought and 
effort. He was a member of the State Board of Health, chairman of the 
prudential committee and the committees on finance and sewerage. For 
several years he was editor of the “Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal” 
and contributed a number of papers to current medical literature. In 
each of these varied activities he was outstanding in enthusiasm and 
wisdom. 

Yet, his lasting fame rests not on his professional pre-eminence or his 
titles of preferment. Rather, it grew out of the man himself: “A great 
physician and genuine Christian,” whose “sympathy was as gentle as his 
science was skilled.” 
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DR. JAMES F. ALEXANDER 


Dr. Jas. F. Alexander, destined to become one of Atlanta’s most 
ee and successful educators, practitioners and citizens, came in April, 

He was born in Greenville District, S. C., May 28th, 1824. While he 
was yet a small boy his parents moved to Lawrenceville, Gwinnett Coun-: 
ty, Ga., where he attended a private school taught by Rev. James Patter- 
son. After leaving this school he entered Oglethorpe University then 
located at Milledgeville, Ga., and remained there two years. Later, com- 
plying with his father’s wishes that he study medicine, he went to the 
State Medical College at Augusta, Ga. His course of studies, however, 
was interrupted by the death of his father and he was not able to finish 
until the spring of 1849. Having heard of the growing city situated at the 
junction of Georgia’s three railroads, he determined to locate in Atlanta. 
When he arrived, suitable office space was not available, for a classmate, 
Dr. E. C. Calhoun, had obtained an option on the only vacant room in the 
city. When Dr. Calhoun gave it up and returned to Decatur, Dr. Alex- 
ander at once took it. Soon after his arrival a case of smallpox developed 
and a panic seemed imminent; but he at once took charge of the situation 
and handled this and subsequent cases with such skill and success that it 
gained for him the enviable reputation which he sustained throughout his 
fifty-two years of untiring service to Atlanta and the State. 

He took an active part in State as well as city affairs, was a member 
of the secession convention which carried Georgia out of the Union, and, 
at the outbreak of the War entered the Confederate Army as surgeon 
in the 7th Georgia regiment. A few months later he was detached from 
his regiment and assigned to duty in a local hospital where he remained 
until the close of hostilities. 

During the reconstruction period he served the city in many capacities. 
He was a member, and later president, of the Board of Health and was 
instrumental, with other prominent colleagues, in establishing many im- 
portant health measures. He was an active member of the local and State 
medical associations. The latter, as a reward for his splendid work, con- 
ferred upon him every office within its gift. When the Southern Medical 
College was organized he was given a prominent professorship which he 
filled with dignity and grace. 

Dr. Alexander was married to Miss Georgia Orme of Milledgeville in 
1855. She died in 1876, leaving one daughter. Two years later he married 
Miss Ada Reynolds of Covington, Ga., and from this union there were 
born two children, Jas. F. Jr., and Ada. Dr. Alexander’s home was 
located at the corner of Peachtree and Luckie streets, where the Pied- 
mont Hotel now stands. He lived at this fashionable location for many 
years and died there November 14th, 1901. 

Dr. Alexander was an active member of the First Methodist Church; 
he attended upon its ordinances and supported its institutions. He left 
behind him the record of a well spent life and many of the lofty ideals 
which characterize the medical profession of Atlanta were inspired by 
the life and conduct of this worthy member of our profession. 
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DR. HUNTER POPE COOPER 
by Dr. W. S. Elkin 


Dr. Hunter Pope Cooper was born in Atlanta, Ga., on May 16th, 
1860, the son of Thomas L. Cooper, Sr., and Mrs. Mary Pope Cooper. 
After the death of his father the family moved to Washington, Ga., where 
Dr. Cooper attended the public school. His high school education was 
completed at Kirkwood, Ga., under W. J. Northen and Prof. C. M. Neel. 
He entered the University of Georgia in 1875, and after two years there 
went to the University of Virginia, where he completed his classical 
education. 

He received his medical education at the College of Physicians and 
surgeons in New York. After his graduation there in 1881 he served as 
an interne, a year each, in the Orthopedic Hospital and in the Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York. He then went abroad and attended lectures in 
Vienna and Berlin, returning to Atlanta in December, 1885, to begin the 
practice of medicine. 

Dr. Cooper married in 1887 Miss Henrietta Tucker, only daughter 
of Dr. H. H. Tucker, ex-Chancellor of the University of Georgia. 

Soon after his return to Atlanta to begin the practice of medicine he 
was made professor of chemistry at the Atlanta Medical College, and 
later was elected to the chair of anatomy and clinical surgery. Upon the 
death of Dr. V. O. Hardon, he became professor of obstetrices at the 
Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons, which school was formed by 
the merging of the Atlanta Medical College and the Southern Medical 
College, and served in this capacity until his death in 1906. Dr. Cooper 
was chairman of the building committee when the new medical college 
building was erected; this building now being known as the Emory Divi- 
sion of the Grady Hospital. 

In 1897 he and Dr. W. S. Elkin opened the Elkin-Cooper Sanatorium, 
one of the earliest private hospitals in Atlanta. He also served for a 
number of years as a member of the Atlanta Board of Health. 

Dr. Cooper was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and was closely 
identified with the civic and social life of this city. He was vice-president 
of the Capital City Club and served for many years as a member of the 
governing board of this club. 

He was a man of marked ability and rare accomplishments. He was 
passionately devoted to his profession, with a lofty conception of its 
honorable character; a deep student and an untiring worker, he conse- 
crated all his brilliant talents to the staying of disease and the relief 
of suffering, and in the end fell a notable mark for the one disease for 
which his beloved science seems never to have found a remedy. 

He died at his home in Atlanta, Ga., on August 24, 1906, after an 
illness of a little more than two weeks with meningitis. His death was 
not only a great loss to his profession but also a great civic loss. 


DR. WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN 


Dr. William Simpson Elkin graduated A. B. at Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky., 1879; M. D. at the University of Pennsylvania in 1882; 
LL. D., at Emory University and Centre College. He was born April 26, 
1859. 

Dr. Elkin’s chief contributions have been in medical education. On 
coming to Atlanta in 1882 he was elected Demonstrator of Anatomy and 
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Clinical Surgery at the Southern Medical College. Later he was made 
Professor of Operative Surgery and continued his connection with the 
college in that capacity until 1898. At that time he was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the combination of the Atlanta Medical College 
and the Southern Medical College, forming the Atlanta College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. In 1905 he succeeded Dr. W. S. Kendrick as 
Dean and was elected Professor of Gynecology. In 1913 he was again 
instrumental in combining the Atlanta College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the Atlanta School of Medicine to reorganize the Atlanta 
Medical College. It was through his influence that this latter institution 
became the School of Medicine of Emory University. He continued to 
serve as Dean until 1925 when he retired. He was for many years at 
the head of the Department of Gynecology at the Grady Hospital and at 
the Wesley Memorial Hospital. Dr. Elkin has been the recipient of 
many honors, among them the degree of Doctor of Laws from Emory 
University and Centre College (Kentucky). Besides his interest in medical 
education he has been closely associated with civic and financial affairs, 
having served for many years as Director of the Atlanta National Bank 
and the First National Bank of Atlanta. 


DR. JAMES L. CAMPBELL 


James LeRoy Campbell was born in Fulton County, Georgia, on July 
15, 1870, and was educated in the county schools and at the Mt. Zion 
Academy. In the spring of 1893, he was graduated with second honor 
from the Atlanta Medical College, following which he interned for one 
year at Grady Hospital in Atlanta. After two years of post-graduate 
study in New York City and London, England, he returned to Atlanta 
where he located for the practice of medicine. 

He immediately became connected with the Atlanta Medical College 
as demonstrator of anatomy and assistant in clinical surgery. His interest 
in medical education was continuous and his usefulness increased with the 
years. He was successively pathologist, professor of surgical anatomy and 
professor of clinical surgery in the schools from which the Emory Uni- 
versity School of Medicine was evolved. When that institution was 
chartered in 1915 he retained his position as professor of clinical surgery 
and, in addition, was made chairman of clinical surgery in the Emory 
University division of Grady Hospital in 1923. He was a charter member 
of the visiting staff of the Wesley Memorial Hospital, which, in 1924, be- 
came an integral part of the School of Medicine. 

His field was general surgery with special attention to malignant 
tumors and surgical diseases of the blood vessels, on which subjects he 
wrote numerous articles. For many years he was an active member of 
the American Society for the Control of Cancer, since 1924 acting as 
Georgia State Chairman for the Society. In this capacity he did notable 
work along lines of education and prevention. 

He was a Fellow of the American Medical Association, of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, and of the Southern Surgical Association and held 
membership in the Southern Medical Association, the Medical Associa- 
tion of Georgia, the Fulton County Medical Society, and the Anatomical 
Board of Georgia where for ten years he served as secretary-treasurer 
and then for two years as president. In 1926, he was president of the 
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Fulton County Medical Society and, in 1917, assumed chairmanship of 
the Cancer Commission of the State Association. 

Emory University chose to honor him on many occasions: he served 
as president of the Medical Alumni Association, as vice-president of the 
Atlanta chapter of the University Alumni Association, and as vice-presi- 
dent of the Emory University Alumni Association. He was elected to 
membership in the Omicron Delta Kappa honorary fraternity and made 
an alumni member of the Phi Chi medical fraternity. He is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Georgia Historical Society, 
and the Druid Hills Golf Club. 

On September 20, 1899, he married Miss Mary Jones of Atlanta. They 
had two children: a daughter, Lula Groves, who married George Ivey in 
1922 and a son, James L., Jr., who was born in 1914. 


DR. ALLEN HAMILTON BUNCE 


Dr. Allen Hamilton Bunce was born in Bulloch County, Georgia, on 
September 5, 1889, the son of James Allen and Georgia Anne Bunce. 
He graduated A. B. from the University of Georgia in 1908, attended the 
Atlanta School of Medicine, now Emory University School of Medicine, 
graduated there an M. D. in 1911, and was a post graduate student of 
the University of Chicago in 1909 and 1910. 

Dr. Bunce was married to Miss Rivers of Worcester, Massachusetts on 
August 28, 1916. 

He is an associate in medicine of the Emory University School of 
Medicine, a member of the staff of the Georgia Baptist Hospital, (presi- 
dent in 1928 and 1929) of the staff of the Crawford W. Long Memorial 
Hospital, (president 1924-1925) staff member of Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital, of Grady Hospital (Emory University Division) (president in 1928- 
1929) and a staff member of the Piedmont Hospital. 

He saw service in the World War as First Lieutenant and Captain on 
the medical corps, from November 1, 1917 to April 7, 1919, and was with the 
American Expeditionary Force as Chief of Laboratory Service at Base 
Hospital 43. 

For his services in France he was made an officer of the Academie 
Francaise. 

He is a Fellow of the American College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and was vice-speaker of the House of Delegates for 1927 to 1929 and 
trustee for 1929. 

He is a member of the Medical Association of Georgia, an alumni 
trustee of Emory University for 1929 to 1931, a member of the Fulton 
County Medical Society, and of the Phi Chi, Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron 
Delta Kappa, Pi Mu Gamma, a 32nd Degree Mason, a Shriner, and presi- 
dent of the Emory University Alumni Association for 1931 and 1933. He 
is a member of the First Methodist Church of Atlanta. 

Dr. Bunce has been a prolific writer and is the author of Campus Verse, 
Outlines of Physiology and numerous articles on medical subjects. 


DR. FERDINAND PHINIZY CALHOUN 


Dr. Ferdinand Phinizy Calhoun was born in Atlanta on September 
20, 1879, the son of Dr. Abner Wellborn Calhoun and Mary Louise Phinzy 
Calhoun. He was educated in the public schools of Atlanta and graduated 
from the University of Georgia in 1900 with an A. B. Degree, from 
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Harvard College in 1901 and from the Medical Department of Emory 
University (Atlanta Medical College) M. D. 1904, was an interne at 
Grady Hospital in 1904-1905 and an interne in the New York Eye and 
Ear Infirmary in 1905-1907. 

He attended European clinics and has been connected with the De- 
partment of Ophthalmology of Emory University since 1908. He is now 
professor of Ophthalmology and visiting Ophthalmologist of Grady Hos- 
pital, Emory University and a Fellow of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, a 
member of the American Ophthalmological Society, and a former vice- 
president of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and the Eye Section 
of the American Medical Association. 

At college he was a member of the Chi Phi Fraternity, the Phi Chi, 
Medical Fraternity and of the Phi Beta Kappa, at the University of 
Georgia and a director of the Citizens and Southern National Bank of 
Atlanta. 

He is the author of various medical topics and a book on the Phinizy 
Family in America. 


DR. MICHAEL HOKE 


Dr. Michael Hoke, an orthopaedic surgeon of national distinction, 
was born at Lincolnton, N. C., on June 28, 1874, the son of Robert 
Frederick and Lydia Ann (Van Wyck) Hoke. He attended the Raleigh 
Male Academy, the Department of Engineering of the University of 
North Carolina and the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. 
He took a post graduate course at Johns Hopkins in 1896, and at the 
Harvard School of Medical Science in 1899 and 1900. 

On April 20, 1904, he was married to Miss Laurie Hendree Harrison of 
Atlanta. 

He was an interne in the surgical service of Johns Hopkins in 1897 
and licensed to practice in Georgia the same year. He has been a member 
of the staffs of the hospitals in Atlanta, Chief Surgeon of the Scottish 
Rite Hospital for Crippled Children from 1915 to 1929, consultant of the 
same hospital, surgeon of the Piedmont Hospital, has practiced ortho- 
paedic surgery from 1900 to date, has been president of the American 
Orthopaedic Association, chairman of the Advisory Board of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons, of the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children, a member of 
the Fulton County Medical Society, the Georgia Medical Society, the 
American Medical Society, the American Orthopaedic Association, and 
of the Phi Delta Theta, Gim Ghoul, Scottish Rite Masons, 33rd Degree, the 
Shrine, and is an LLD. of the University of North Carolina, 1931. He is 
a Democrat, a Protestant, and a member of the Druid Hills Golf Club. 


DR. CHARLES DUNBAR ROY 


Dr. Charles Dunbar Roy was born in Atlanta on Taylor’s Hill, close 
by the present Terminal Station on November 21, 1866, the son of Dr. 
Gustavus Garnett Roy and Flora Dillard Roy of Virginia. His father 
was in charge of the Andersonville prison during the last days of the 
Confederate War, was for many years a practicing physician in Atlanta 
and died in 1901. 

Charles Dunbar Roy was educated in the public schools of Atlanta 
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and received his Bachelor of Arts degree at Richmond College, Virginia, 
now University of Richmond, in 1887. 

He graduated in medicine at the University of Virginia in one year, 
1889. He was an interne in the Charity Hospital at New York, 1890 and 
1891. Following this he spent a year in Europe studying the specialty 
of eye, ear, nose and throat and began practice of this specialty in At- 
lanta in 1893. He was elected the same year to the Professorship of 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat in the Southern Medical College. 

Later he was Clinical Professor of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat in the 
Atlanta Medical College, which was merged later into the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. When Emory University took over this in- 
stitution under the name of the Medical Department of Emory Uni- 
versity, Dr. Roy was made Professor of Oto-Laryngology. He held 
this position until 1924 when he resigned on account of health. He then 
was made Emeritus Professor of Oto-Laryngology. Dr. Roy was chair- 
man of the Oto-Laryngology Section of the American Association in 1911. 

In 1923 he was President of the American Laryngological Rhinological 
and Otological Society. In 1924 he was Vice-President of the American 
Laryngological Society. In 1924 the University of Virginia conferred 
upon him the Phi Beta Kappa membership—the only honorary degree 
given by this institution. 

Dr. Roy is a member of the All Saints Episcopal Church in Atlanta 
and has been vestryman for six years. He is also a member of the various 
social clubs and the State and National Medical associations. In 1896 
Dr. Roy married Miss Carrie Ellett of Richmond, Virginia. 

He has been a great contributor to the medical literature of his pro- 
fession and his work on that line includes fifty-eight papers on scientific 
and technical subjects. 


A GREAT MEDICAL TRIO 


Dr. John G. Ernest, Dr. George H. Noble and Dr. Willis F. West- 
moreland, Jr., make a trio of Atlanta’s outstanding medical men. 

Dr. Ernest served throughout the War Between the States and suf- 
fered many hardships for the cause he felt was right. He began the 
practice of medicine in Newnan, Georgia, and soon moved to Atlanta where 
he devoted his practice to gynecology and abdominal surgery. He was a 
charter member of the medical staff of Grady Hospital and was one 
of the most active members. He was particularly successful with his 
abdominal work. As a teacher he was popular and efficient. 

Dr. Noble was graduated from the Atlanta Medical College in the 
class of 1881. He has received more honors than any Southern surgeon 
and has contributed some sixty-two articles to various local and national 
medical journals. His work as a plastic surgeon has received many 
compliments from men of international fame. He was prominent in 
surgical associations, both national and local, and has held the highest 
office in the gift of many of them. 

Dr. Westmoreland, scion of a distinguished medical family, was born 
during the Battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1863. He was destined in boyhood 
to become his father’s successor and has filled that position with credit 
and honor. When quite young he was elected Professor of Surgery in the 
Atlanta Medical College, from which he had received his degree in 1885. 
He held that position until he was forced by ill health to retire from the 
practice of medicine. He was a power in organized medicine in the South. 
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DR. LOUIE D. NEWTON 


Dr. Louie D. Newton was born in Screven County, Georgia, in 1892 
and graduated from Mercer University at Macon, Ga., in 1913 with the de- 
gree of A.B. and from Columbia University New York in 1916 with the 
degree of M.A. 

During his study in New York he paid his expense by acting as re- 
porter on the New York World and that proved to be an excellent 
preparation for ministerial work in later years as it made him familiar 
with different phases of life among all conditions of men and keenly 
developed his broad human sympathies. 

It was his lot to interview many distinguished men, including Presi- 
dent Taft, Sir Thomas Lipton, the Indian Poet-Statesman Tagore and 
Ramsey McDonald, now Premier of Great Britain. As life on a Metro- 
politan newspaper is a series of great emergencies that experience de- 
veloped in Dr. Newton his remarkable alertness and his resourcefulness 
in meeting and solving the difficult problems he has to deal with in the 
ministry. 

In 1919 he had charge of publicity for the seventy-five million cam- 
paign for Southern Baptists in which he was highly effective. 

That year he became editor of the Christian Index which was a power- 
ful organ of Georgia Baptists under his direction until he was called to 
the ministry in 1929. 

From 1924 to 1929 he was Editor of the City Builder, a monthly 
Journal published by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, which was a 
powerful exponent of the Atlanta spirit during his editorship. 

During that period he was chairman of the Board of Deacons of Druid 
Hills Baptist Church and gave valuable aid to Dr. F. C. McConnell, the 
pastor, during his declining years. 

When Dr. McConnell died, early in 1929, Dr. Newton was naturally 
appointed chairman of a committee to select his successor. In that posi- 
tion he was soon confronted with an unusual and somewhat embarrassing 
condition. As a layman he had been an outstanding factor in the work 
of the church but apparently had chosen editorship as a life work with 
no thought of entering the ministry. 

Without any~preconsidered plan or effort by the membership there 
arose from all sides an insistent demand that he be called to the pastorate. 
At first he discouraged that and went on with the committee to look for 
a successor for Dr. McConnell. Within a few weeks the demand for his 
call was renewed, the committee took the matter into their hands and 
unanimously recommended to the church that he be ordained and called 
to the pastorate. The church promptly called him and on short notice 
he had to decide whether his life work would be in the ministry. He 
took time to consider the matter carefully and went down to Screven 
County, where as a boy he had joined a country Baptist church many 
years before and talked over the matter with his father and mother. 

It appeared that strange as the circumstances were the hand of God 
was in the call and his father and mother agreed with him that he should 
accept. Returning to Atlanta he accepted the call and with several deacons 
of Druid Hills Church he returned to Screven County and was ordained 
as a Baptist minister in the little church which he had joined in his boy- 


hood. 
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The results of the five years work show beyond question that he made 
no mistake in entering the ministry and his great merit is that while 
distinguished as a preacher of unusual power, with congregations over- 
flowing the great church auditorium in good weather, he practices what 
he preaches and works with tireless energy not only in the customary 
ministrations of the church but in meeting with wonderful resourcefulness 
and rare judgment, hundreds of emergencies in solving the problems of 
distressed people who come to him for aid and counsel from his own and 
other congregations. 

This quality was aptly described by the Mayor of Atlanta who said 
that while Dr. Newton had received the degree of D.D. from Oglethorpe 
and Mercer universities he was entitled to a greater distinction and that 
some institution ought to confer on him the degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manity. 

Dr. Newton is a member of the executive committee of the Southern 
Baptist Convention and of the Baptist World Alliance. In August, 1934, 
he presented to the Baptist World Alliance, then in session at Berlin, 
Germany, Atlanta’s invitation to that body to hold its next meeting in 
Atlanta in 1939 and the invitation was unanimously accepted. 

Returning to Atlanta with increased prestige Dr. Newton again 
plunged into the work of the ministry. 


DR. ELLIS A. FULLER 


Ellis Adams Fuller was born at Cross Hill, S. C., on the first of April, 
1891, and educated at the Presbyterian College of South Carolina and the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky. 

He has been pastor of the following churches: South Main Street 
Church, Greenwood, S. C.; Earle Street Church, Greenville, S. C.: and 
since September 1, 1928, has been pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Atlanta. 

Dr. Fuller is a man of solid ability, high character and energy, serving 
his people acceptedly during the most trying years of this generation. 


DR. HENRY STILES BRADLEY 


Dr. Henry Stiles Bradley was born in Jackson County, Ga., on the 
22nd of March, 1869, and educated at Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 

He was pastor of the Trinity Episcopal Church, South, in Atlanta from 
1901 to 1905; St. Johns M. E. Church, South, St. Louis, 1905 to 1909: 
Piedmont Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass., 1909 to 1920; and 
State Street Congregational Church, Portland Maine, from 1920 to 1928. 


DR. JOHN F. PURSER 


John Frederick Purser was born at Hazelhurst, Miss., on the first 
of July, 1854, and received his education at Mississippi College and the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky. 

He entered the ministry early and was pastor of Baptist churches at 
Troy, Ala., New Orleans, Opelika, Ala., and West End in Atlanta. 

He was pastor of the West End Baptist Church for eighteen years, 
resigning in 1920 to become executive secretary of the Atlanta Baptist 
Association in which position he worked constantly to build up existing 
churches and organize new churches where there was need for them. 
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For many years Dr. Purser was President of the Home Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Church, a position he filled with great ability 
in large affairs extending through the Southern States, Cuba and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Dr. Purser was not only a minister of ability and great personal force 
with broad human sympathy, which greatly endeared him to the people, 
but was a man-of-affairs as well as a minister and his death early in 1926 
was probably due to intense activity at a time when he sadly needed rest. 


BISHOP JOHN E. GUNN 


Bishop John E. Gunn was born in Five-Mile-Town, County Tyrone, 
Ireland, on the 15th of March, 1863. He was educated in St. Marys 
College, Dundalk, Ireland; at St. Mary’s Hill, Paignton, S. Devonshire, 
England. Made his theological studies at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, from which he received his doctorate in theology. 

Dr. Gunn had only one pastorate, the Sacred Heart Church, Atlanta, 
from 1898 to 1911, having been made professor of Moral Theology in 
Marist College of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Gunn was a great factor in the building up of Sacred Heart 
Church and parish and the Marist College of Atlanta and there was great 
regret throughout the community when his elevation to the bishopric took 
him away from Atlanta. 

He was consecrated Bishop of Natchez on the 29th of August, 1911, 
and lived and worked in that diocese until his death some years later. 

Bishop Gunn was a man of broad human sympathy and great activity 
in good work. A notable instance of this was when he ministered to the 
suffering people in Gainesville after the terrible cyclone of 1903. 


DR. LEN G. BROUGHTON 


Dr. Len G. Broughton was born in Wake County, N. C., on December 
15, 1865, and was educated at Wake Forrest College, N. C., and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Ky. Entering the ministry his pastorates were 
Calvary Baptist Church, Roanoke, Va.; Tabernacle Baptist Church, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Christ Church, London, England; First Baptist Church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Grove Avenue Baptist Church, Richmond, Va.; First Baptist 
Church, Jacksonville, Fla. He is now engaged in general evangelistic 
work. 

During his pastorate at the Atlanta Baptist Tabernacle which he built 
up from a small beginning from the Third Baptist Church he bought the 
present church property and erected the Tabernacle, which has the largest 
church seating capacity in Atlanta. 

There he inaugurated a series of Bible Conferences, in which many 
ministers of international reputation took part. 

His ministry at Christ Church, London, was a notable one. That 
church had six missions with a large attendance of working people. In- 
cluded in its membership were three peers, and seven members of Parlia- 
ment. King George and Queen Mary contributed liberally to the Fresh 
Air Fund of the church when he took large numbers of babies into the 
country. 

When the World War broke out suddenly in 1914 and banks were 
closed in England, numbers of American tourists were temporarily 
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stranded in that country because the government had taken over a number 
of steamships on which tourists usually traveled. 

To relieve this embarrassment prominent Americans living in London, 
among whom Dr. Broughton was a leader, formed an organization which 
was of great service to the Americans temporarily held there. This 
condition lasted only a few weeks but it was a strenuous time to Dr. 
Broughton and his committee, who did great service to their fellow 
countrymen in time of need. 


BISHOP WARREN AKIN CANDLER 


Bishop Warren Akin Candler was born in Carroll County near Villa 
Rica, Ga., on August 23, 1857, was prepared for college at the high school 
of that town and graduated from Emory College in 1875. 

He was a pastor of the Sixth Methodist Church of Atlanta, now St. 
Mark’s Church; then at Sparta, Ga., and afterwards at St. John’s Church 
in Augusta. 

In May, 1898, he was made a Bishop of the Southern Methodist Church 
and was the Senior Bishop of that church at the time of his retirement 
from active service in that office in 1934. 

Bishop Candler is a man of great learning and great power in the 
pulpit, noted for his loyalty to the fundamental principles of religion and 
his great good sense in all questions dealt with by the church. He has 
the mind of a statesman and in his weekly articles for the press has 
discussed public questions with great force and clarity. 

Although retired from the Bishopric at the age of seventy-seven he 
continues to preach to the great delight and edification of those who hear 
him. 

On the occasion of his retirement from the Bishopric in 1934, a testi- 
monial dinner was given to him at the Biltmore Hotel and a large gather- 
ing of leading men of all religious affiliations was present. Eloquent 
tributes to him as a great man and a minister were given by leading 
members of the Catholic, Jewish, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches. 

Bishop Candler responded feelingly to these tributes and declared that 
although officially retired from the Bishopric because of his age he would 
continue preaching to the end of his life. 

From 1856 to 1862 he was professor of belles lettres and metaphysics 
at Mercer University and from 1866 to 1871 was its president. 

In 1874 he became chancellor of the University of Georgia and con- 
tinued there four years when he resigned and became editor of the Chris- 
tian Index. He then moved to Atlanta and resided here the rest of his 
life. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Tucker two children were born, Henry H. Tucker, Jr., 
and Mrs. Dr. H. P. Cooper. 


DR. EDWARD HAMMETT BARNETT 


Edward Hammett Barnett was born October 3, 1840, in Christianburg, 
Virginia. His mother was Miss Mary Wade of the same place. When he 
was only five years old his father died of typhoid fever in Kentucky. 
He was practically raised in the home of his grandfather Wade. 
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When he was about seventeen years old he became a telegraph operator 
at what was then known as Central, and is now Radford, and on what is 
now a part of the Norfolk and Western Railroad system. 

When he was about eighteen years old he went to Hampden-Sydney, 
and graduated from there in the class of 1861. He went immediately into 
the Confederate Army with the College Company. A short time after 
that he was captured with his company in West Virginia by McClellan, 
who paroled them. He went back home, and that fall entered the Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, to study for the ministry. After being 
in the seminary for one year he was exchanged, and immediately went 
into the Sixty-third Virginia Infantry, which was recruited in Southwest 
Virginia, and one of his uncles was a major in this organization. He 
was made quartermaster, with the rank of captain. This regiment, soon 
after being recruited, was sent down into east Tennessee with Long- 
street’s corps to reinforce the army under Bragg, near Chattanooga. 
When Longstreet was recalled with his corps to Virginia, the Sixty-third 
Virginia Infantry remained with Bragg and resumed fighting around 
Chattanooga, and was with Johnson during the retreat from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta. Dr. Barnett was in the battles around Atlanta with his regiment 
and was one of the last men to leave the city when it was evacuated. In 
fact he has said a number of times that he had command of the de- 
tachment which blew up a number of cars of ammunition and burned a 
number of cars of provisions that they could not get out of town, at 
about where the L. & N. Freight Terminals are now. His regiment re- 
treated with Hardee, who had become Chief in Command of the Army. 
Soon after that he was transferred from the Sixty-third Virginia Infantry 
to the Twenty-first Virginia Cavalry as captain in that organization, and 
sent to Virginia. He was in the battles around Fredericksburg, and in 
the retreat from Fredericksburg to Appomattox. However, his regiment, 
being in the cavalry was trying to cover the retreat when they were cut 
off at High Bridge, Va., and he with others, circled around the army 
trying to get to the rear, and rode into Lynchburg, Va., on the day of 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 

He then went back to Southwest Virginia to his home, and after 
the War had ended, the following fall went back to the Seminary and 
studied two more years, and was then graduated as minister in the Presby- 
terian Church. He then became an assistant of the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lynchburg, Va., where he stayed two and one- 
half years, when he was called to the church in Abingdon, Va., where he 
remained until 1883. About the time he left Lynchburg for Abingdon, he 
married Miss Caroline Trent, of Buckingham County, Va. In 1883 he 
moved to Atlanta as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church there, and 
remained as its pastor until his death, which occurred on September 
20, 1898. 

He had four children, Stephen Trent, the oldest, Mary Josephine, 
William Lacy, and Edward Henry. Of these, William Lacy died at the 
age of fourteen years. My mother died in February, 1918. 

He was for a long time one of the trustees of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege. He was also trustee of Agnes Scott Institute, later College, and 
he was on a great many of the committees of his church in various ac- 
tivities. A fairly good account of his life is given in the Constitution 
of September 21, 1898. He was buried in West View Cemetery. 
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BISHOP JOHN W. BECKWITH 


John Watrus Beckwith was born at Raleigh, N. C., on February 9, 
1831. He graduated from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1852 and was 
ordained a deacon on May 24, 1854, and a priest in May, 1855. He en- 
tered the work at Wadesboro, N. C., and soon went to Arundel County, 
Maryland. 

About 1861 he moved to Mississippi and thence to Demopolis, Ala- 
bama, where he was rector of Trinity Church. 

During the War Between the States he served as chaplain on the 
staffs of General Leonidas Polk, who had been Bishop of Louisiana, and 
General Hardee. 

After the close of the war he was rector of Trinity Church at New 
Orleans until at the age of thirty-seven he was elected Bishop of Georgia, 
succeeding Bishop Stephen Elliott. He found the diocese very much de- 
pressed by the ravages of the War and labored zealously to build it up, and 
great growth and progress resulted. He was a pulpit orator of great 
power and wherever he preached the church was crowded with people, not 
only Episcopalians, but members of other denominations. He was greatly 
revered and wielded a great influence for good in the State. In his 
ministry, while eagerly heard by the cultured and the well-to-do, he did 
not neglect those of low estate and preached regularly to the negroes in 
missions which he maintained for their benefit. As a pulpit orator he 
had a national reputation and preached by invitation in prominent churches 
at New York, Chicago, Newport and other cities to large congregations. 
On such occasions rich gifts were bestowed on him and he used them for 
the welfare of his diocese. 

He was distinguished by unfailing faith in the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion and profound spirituality was a marked characteristic. A 
finished scholar, of elegant manners, he had the stately courtesy of the 
old time Southern gentleman and his broad sympathy for all classes of 
people greatly endeared him to the public. 

Bishop Beckwith was married to Miss Brockenbrough, a noted beauty 
of Westmoreland County, Virginia, the home of many distinguished 
Americans. His devotion to her was conspicuous and his great sorrow 
was her death in 1887. He did not long survive her and died at his home 
in Atlanta on November 23, 1890. 


DR. JOHN E. WHITE 


Dr. John Ellington White was born near Raleigh, N. C., in 1869. He 
took up the study of law and received a degree from Wake Forrest College 
before he was twenty years old. At the age of twenty-two years he was 
working for the establishment of Marshall College. It was at this time 
that he entered the ministry. 

He held pastorates at Wilson and Edenton, N. C., and was elected 
general secretary of the North Carolina Baptist Convention. In 1900 
he accepted a call to the Second Baptist Church of Atlanta. For fifteen 
years he occupied this charge and during that time he saw the church grow 
into one of the foremost of the South. 

From Atlanta he went to Anderson, S. C., to become president of the 
Baptist College there and pastor of the First Baptist Church of Anderson. 


It was twelve years later, in 1927, that he accepted the pastorate of the 
Savannah church. 
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Dr. White was elected president of the Georgia Baptist Convention 
in 1929 to succeed Dr. John D. Mell, who had served the Convention 
seventeen years. At that time he announced a slogan of “Unity, Loyalty 
and Consecration” to which he adhered throughout his administration. 

He was a president of the Protestant Ministers’ Association of Sa- 
vannah and a trustee of Mercer University and Shorter College. 

Dynamic and sturdily built, he was interested in athletics and for 
more than twenty years had been an enthusiastic golfer. He received his 
first instructions in the use of the clubs from John D. Rockefeller during 
a visit at the home of the oil magnate. 

His ability as a speaker caused him to be frequently in demand to make 
public addresses. In all his charges he was active in civic life as well 
as in religious activities. 

In a tribute to Dr. White by Dr. Louie D. Newton, pastor of the Druid 
Hills Baptist Church of Atlanta, this paragraph occurs: 

“He was a Christian crusader. He loved to battle for the right. He 
stood always in the front lines, face forward, body erect, ready! Whether 
preaching the blessed Gospel of Jesus and His love for needy souls, 
whether working with might and main to build schools and hospitals and 
orphanages and mission outposts, whether battling with the forces of evil 
to wrest human souls from slavery, whether clashing his glistening sword 
of intellect with contending minds, whether kneeling in gentle ministry 
to some burdened soul—wherever you found John White, you found a 
pioneering soldier of the cross of Jesus, breathing the everlasting triumph 
of His coming kingdom. 

“He was my friend. I loved him. He helped me see life whole, and 
pointed my steps along the road that I know leads onward toward the 
City of God. 

“Hail, dear comrade, and farewell; till we meet on that shining 
Shore.” 


DR. JAMES WIDEMAN LEE 


Dr. James Wideman Lee, long time pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church in Atlanta and of other churches in Georgia, was a notable figure 
in the Georgia pulpit. He was born in Gwinnett County, Ga., November 
28, 1849, son of ‘Zachry J. and Emily H. (Wideman) Lee. His parents, 
members of the Methodist Church, were deeply religious and brought up 
their children with a quiet but rigid discipline. James W. Lee spent his 
early life in the quiet and seclusion of his father’s plantation, securing his 
elementary education at the Bawsville Academy, Grantville High School, 
and afterwards gaining his higher training in the Methodist College of his 
state, Emory College, Oxford, Ga. He very early showed a decided taste 
for metaphysical studies in which he laid the foundation for the remark- 
able power of generalization displayed afterwards in his public works. 

In 1874 he was admitted to membership in the North Georgia con- 
ference, and soon showed unusual qualifications for pulpit work. His 
unquestioned piety, his great simplicity of nature, his evident conviction 
upon the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity, gave him an en- 
viable place in the hearts of his people. His unique personality declared 
itself in his studies and in his pulpit efforts. 

From the very beginning he discarded conventional methods in think- 
ing, writing and practicing, and he also showed to a remarkable degree a 
knowledge of affairs. 
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In 1875 he was ordained a minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was pastor of churches in Georgia at Rockmart, Long Cane, Carroll- 
ton, Dalton, Rome and Atlanta; pastor St. John’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
1893, 1901-05 and 1911-15; he was head of an expedition to Palestine in 
1894; presiding elder of the St. Louis district from 1897 to 1901 and 
from 1915 to 1916; chaplain of the Barnes Hospital and assistant to 
the trustees, 1917; pastor of Trinity Church, Atlanta, Ga., the second 
time from 1905 to 1909; pastor of the Park Street Church the second time 
in 1910. 

Dr. Lee has made valuable contributions to literature, with these pub- 
lications: 

The Making of a Man, 1892, translated into Japanese, 1893; Chinese, 
1904; Korean, 1908. 

Christ the Reason of the Universe, in an address before the World’s 
Parliament of Religions held in Chicago, 1893. 

The Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee, 1895. 

Henry W. Grady, Editor, Orator, and Man, 1897. 

Edited and illustrated The Self-Interpreting Bible, 1897. 

Illustrated History of Methodism, 1900. 

History of Jerusalem, 1904. 

The Real Uncle Remus, 1908. 

Abraham Lincoln, 1909. 

Religion of Science, 1912, (translated into Japanese, 1916). 

Magnetizing the Commonplace, a lesson in Human Geography, 1914. 

Robert Burns, or the Geography of a Genius, 1915. 

Climate and Unity, 1916. 

The Bible and Life, 1916. 

The Inner and the Outer Half of Man, 1917. 

Dr. Lee was always in demand on the platform or in the pulpit at the 
most prominent chautauquas and philosophic schools of this country. 
He was whole-souled, patriotic and broadly catholic, generous and sympa- 
thetic. Dr. Lee was married in 1875, to Emma Eufaula Ledbetter, of 
Cedartown, Ga. They had six children, three sons and three daughters. 
Dr. Lee died in St. Louis, Mo., on October 4, 1919. Mrs. Lee still lives 
in their old home, 5043 Washington Avenue, St. Louis. 


DR. WILLIAM WARREN LANDRUM 


William Warren Landrum was born at Macon, Ga., on January 18, 
1854, the son of Rev. Sylvanus Landrum and Eliza Warren Landrum, the 
daughter of General Eli Warren of Houston County. 

The Landrums were descended from Colonel Thomas Landrum of 
Virginia, a hero of the American Revolution who after the Revolution, 
moved to Oglethorpe County, Georgia. His son married a daughter of 
Rev. Miller Bledsoe who had also come from Virginia, and their grandson 
was Dr. William Landrum. 

Dr. Landrum spent his boyhood in Savannah and was educated at 
Chatham Academy, Mercer University and Brown University. 

He was baptized at the First Church, Savannah, when only thirteen 
years old and in May, 1874, was ordained as a Baptist minister at Jefferson, 
Texas, by a presbytery composed of John A. Broadus, H. A. Tupper, 
William Williams, William Carey and D. C. Daniel. 
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His first pastorate at Shreveport, La., lasted two years, from 1874 
to 1876, when he was called to the First Baptist Church of Augusta, Ga. 
He married Miss Ida Louise Dunster, descended from Henry Dunster, 
the first president of Harvard University. 

From Augusta he was called in 1882 to the Second Baptist Church of 
Richmond, Va., which he served until 1896, when he came to the First 
Baptist Church of Atlanta as the successor of the brilliant pulpit orator, 
Dr. J. B. Hawthorne. 

For thirteen years he served the First Church of Atlanta and was a 
notable figure in Georgia, beloved by the members of all denominations 
and very popular with the people of Atlanta. 

In 1909 he was called to the Broadway Baptist Church at Louisville, 
Ky., of which he was the active pastor during the World War. 

After some years at the Broadway Church, having reached an ad- 
vanced age, he resigned to become pastor of the church at Russellville, 
Kentucky. 

Some time after the death of his first wife, Dr. Landrum was married 
to Miss Lottie Baylor, a daughter of General W. S. H. Baylor of the 
Confederate Army, who made the supreme sacrifice at the Second Battle 
of Manassas. Four children were born to them. 

During his long service in the ministry Dr. Landrum was an important 
factor in denominational and educational work. 

His scholarship was broad as well as accurate and he received the 
degree of D.D. from Washington and Lee University and LL.D. from 
the University of Georgia. At different times he was a trustee of Mercer 
University, Richmond College and the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville. He was a member of both the Home Mission 
and the Foreign Mission boards and was for a time president of the 
Home Board. 

His culture, fine social qualities and frank but courteous manliness 
and firmness in matters of principle made him a powerful influence for 
good among men. 

He had the rare and happy faculty of putting men at their best wher- 
ever he entered a group or company. His charming personality was a 
kind of universal solvent that put the best qualities of men in solution 
in any company where he appeared. Universally beloved throughout a long 
and useful life he entered into rest in the autumn of 1925 and his death 
cast a deep shadow over the communities where he had lived and labored. 


CONFEDERAT 


Appendix 


E SOLDIERS FROM FULTON COUNTY 


(From the State Rolls at the Capitol) 


MUSTER ROLL OF IST CO. D, 1ST CONFEDERATE REGIMENT, GEORGIA VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY, C. S. A.. FULTON COUNTY 


George Washington Lee, Captain 


J. R. Rhodes, 


1st Lieutenant 


John W. Brown, 2nd Lieutenant 


William McConnell, 
John F, Albert, 
T. B. Parner; 


M. Alford 

Lewis Barker 

. F. Barnett 
John V. Beauchamp 
Louis A. Becker 
William W. Belk 
W. B. Bladen 
James M. Bolton 
James P. Bridwell 
John A. Bridwell 
William H. Bridwell 
Thomas Cason 
George W. Clinton 
John M. Clinton 
Elijah L. Connally 
James R. Cox 
Robert T. Cox 
Benjamin F. Crabb 
Samuel R. Craig 
Madison F. Crawford 
John I. H. Day 
Benjamin Dean 
William R. Dodd 
J. Edmonds 
William M. Elder 
John Erminger 

S. Harmon 

James W. Harrell 


(From the records on file in the War Department this company was changed to Co. C 
Ist Confederate Regt. Ga. Vol. Epes 
company and took the letter designated. 


2nd Lieutenant, Jr. 
Ist Sergeant 
2nd Sergeant 


Benjamin Harris 
Nathan Harris 
James B. Higgins 
Cc. L. Hightower 
Nathan S. Hodges 
Henry Holmes 
James E. Holmes 
John D. Hoimes 
George W. Huff 
John Hunter 
Jackson Jett 
Benjamin W. Jones 
Felix W. Jones 
Henry Jones 
James M. L. Jones 
James J. Knott 
Robert G. Langford 
John T. Littimer 
Algian §. Leadbetter 
G. Perry Leadbetter 
Barney J. Lee 
Jasper S. Lee 
Marquis D. Lee 
William J. Lee 
Bailey B. Light 
James Little 
James R. Maloney 
John H, Maloney 


Allison Smith, 3rd Sergeant 

Asbury C. Hollingsworth, 4th Sergeant 
Christopher Hogan, lst Sergeant 
Samuel C. Robinson, 2nd Corporal 


Andrew J. Lee, 


3rd Corporal 


John H. Steele, 4th Corporal 
PRIVATES 


M. Michael 

Joseph L. Mobbs. 
H. Murray Murray 
Elijah C. McCall 
Gilford A. McDougald 
William J¥ McDougald 
Abner G. McIntire 
Harburt H. McIntire 
John E. McMillan 
Robert T. Nix 

John Osborne 
Calvin W. Payne 
Eli Penn 

James Penn 
William Peterson 
Edward F. Plaster 
William J. Pollard 
Benjamin M. Potter 
Allen Rasberry 
Reuben L. Rasberry 
Albert Raupp 
Francis M. Rumsey 
William Russell 
John Saul 

John W. Sewell 
Allen J. Simpson 
George W. Sims 
Jesse J. Skinner 


The supposition is that it was consolidated with some other 
The 1st Confederate Regt. Ga. Vol. 


Henry L. Slack 
Augustus C. Smith 
Lorenzo D. Smith 
Monroe Smith 
Richard Starr 
James Stewart 
George G. Suddeth 
John A. Swift 

Joel R. Taylor 
Marion Timbes 
Joseph Y. Tinsley 
Peter E. Turner 
William H. Turner 
James M. Wakefield 
John W. Wakefield 
Samuel Weaver 

W. D. West 
Augustus W. Wheat 
Richard M. Wilson 
Charles N. Witcher 
William H. Witcher 
James P. Woodruff 
William T. Woodruff 
J. P. Wright 
Mathew- Youngblood 


Inf., was 


organized about May 1, 1862, and the companies first named were twelve months’ troops, a 
majority re-enlisting for the war, while others were mustered out when the twelve months 


expired.) 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY F, 1ST REGIMENT 


(RAMSEY’S)—GEORGIA VOLUN- 


TEER INFANTRY, C. S. A.,. FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, “GATE CITY GUARDS” 


William L. Ezzard, Captain 
H. M. Wylie, 1st Lieutenant 
C. A. Stone, 2nd Lieutenant 
A. Leyden, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
T. C. Jackson, lst Sergeant 
William Mims, 2nd Sergeant 
A. G. Chisholm, 8rd Sergeant 


A. C. Angier 

E. L. Atkinson 
G. D. Badger 
John A. Bankston 
J. C. Barrett 

U. D. Bass 
James M. Blackwell 
A. EK. Brooks 
David W. Brown 
James Burns 

P. N. Calhoun 
M. C. Casey 

E. A. Center 
Nathaniel Center 
Joseph A, Chapman 
R. T. Clinghan 
D. H. Connally 
D. W. Connally 
J. ©. Connally 
W. L. Corley 

R. W. Craven 

T. L. Crenshaw 
J. M. Crockett 


Thomas A. Darnall 
Phillip Dodd 
Albert H. Dudley 
Frank W. Farrar 
Robert Fife 

Vines Fish 

F. S. Fitch 

M. Friedenthal 
Henry C. Furcron 
J. Furgerson 
Stephen H. Furgerson 
Adolphus Gantt 
Z. B. Gatewood 
David S. Guard 
Henry Gullatt 
Richard Hammond 
C. A. Haralson 
Joseph Harrison 
Jesse C. Harwell 
R. O. Haynes 

F. E. Henson 
Marshall A. C. Hibler 
Ed T. Hill 


P. M. Sitton, 4th Sergeant 
P. F. Jones, 5th Sergeant 
A. J. Orme, Ist Corporal 
J. M. Love, 2nd Corporal 
Albert Howell, 3rd Corporal 
Harry Krouse, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


John A. Hill 
James H. Johnson 
William W. Johnson 
William H. Joiner 
L. L. Jones 
Warren Jourdan 
W. R. Key 

John J. King 

J. N. Langston 
Charles T. Latimer 
Wm. M. Leatherwood 
George W. Lofton 
James W. Loyd 

M. C. Mangum 
Henry A. Mitchell 
R. J. Mitchell 
Joseph Montgomery 
Samuel T. Moore 
Seaborn K. Ozburn 
William H. Ozburn 
William F. Peck 
J. B. Pillsbury 

J. L. Rogers 


M. Rote 
John Sanders 
Z. H. Smith 
Richard Stegall 
James W. Stokes 
G: A. Strick 
Joseph B. Tanner 

. J. Tanner 
Joseph Thompson, Jr. 
Jesse Thornton 
W. A. Tomlinson 
James Turner 
Turner Stephen 
Charles Wallace 
John N. Warwick 
H. S. White 
H. L. Wing 
Louis M. Wittgenstein 
M. V. Woods 
John Wylie 
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MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY B, 7TH REGIMENT, GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


William G. Fishback, 4th Sergeant 
Gideon W. Brooks, Ist Corporal 
Gabriel Valentino, 2nd Corporal 
George L. Bridwell, 3rd Corporal 
John ©. Bridwell, 4th Corporal 
Ferdinand D. McMillan, Musician 


PRIVATES 


Green J. Foreacre, Captain 

Horace H. Witt, 1st Lieutenant 
Robert K. Dillard, 2nd Lieutenant 
William P. Moon, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Samuel L. Hape, 1st Sergeant 
William G. Barrett, 2nd Sergeant 
William R. Jones, 8rd Sergeant 


Andrew J. Aiken 
Thomas W. Allen 
A. J. Anderson 
William J. Anderson 
Alfred M. Baker 
William M. Ballard 
James A. Bennett 
W. H. Brisendine 
Lewis P. Brooks 
Wiliiam R. Brown 
Daniel R. Bruce 
John H. Burney 
Andrew Burnham 
N. M. Calder, Sr. 
Charles Camp 
Alex. C. Campbell 
James S. Childress 
Thomas J. Clark 
James M. Clay 
Perry Cody 

John T. Cook 
Pierce Dagnon 
James W. Donehoo 
William W. Donehoo 
Wm. W. Dougherty 
Griffin F. Duran 
James F. Embrey 


Jesse Embrey 
Joseph Embrey 
Fred. L. Ethridge 
Humphrey P. Foster 
James F. Foster 
Thomas H. Freeman 
Henry C. Gartrell 
Micajah A. Gary 
William Gary 
Jesse Goodwyn 
Thaddeus Goolsby 
David A. Hamilton 
James E. Harper 
Jasper Harper 
Solomon G. Harper 
James M. Henry 
Augustus M. Holmes 
William H. H. Hooper 
Eli W. Hoyle 

Ansel Hudson 

John W. Hudson 
Joseph W. Hudson 
W. M. Hutchins 
Charles M. Ingle 
William A. Jett 

H. C. Jones 

W. R. Jones 


James T. Jordan 
James W. Kennedy 
W. M. Lyons 

Riley P. Malone 
William C. Mayson 
Delinus J. Moon 
Thomas J, Moon 
John McElwee 
Enoch McGriff 
Francis M. McGroff 
Hiram McGriff 
William T. Norton 
Andrew Jackson Owen 
Richard Uriah Owen 
Thomas Payne 
Reuben Phelps 
DIU. Phillips 

John J. Phillips 
George W. Pittman 
John T. Powell 
James Roberts 
Andrew J. Rowe 
Reuben W. Satterfield 
F. M. Sawyer 

J. L. C. Sawyer 
Abram T. Shurbut 
David H. Simms 


William E. Simpson 
Henry C. Stephens 
William W. Stephens 
James T. Stocks 
William H. Stocks 
R. P. Stracener 
William M. Terrell 
William Todd 

Felix R. Walker 
Ira A. Wallace 
William D. Weaver 
George H. Whitaker 
William H. Whitaker 
George W. White 
John T. M. White 
Virgil P. White 
James W. Wilson 
Robert B. Wilson 
Joseph S. Wingfield 
George M. Wood 
Jesse Walker 

John G. Wood 
Joseph W. Wood 
Thomas Wood 

John E. Woodruff 
Henry H. Young 


MUSTER ROLL OF CO. K, 7TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
Cc. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, “DAVIS INFANTRY” 


Wilson J. Ballard, Captain 

Jonathan J. McClendon, 1st Lieutenant 
William L. Hubbard, 2nd Lieutenant 
John T. Walton, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Campbell McPherson, Ist Sergeant 
William H. Clayton, 2nd Sergeant 
Charles K. Maddox, 8rd Sergeant 


Edward B. Lovejoy, 4th Sergeant 
William M. Glenn, 5th Sergeant 
James F. Walton, 1st Corporal 
Phillip B. Sims, 2nd Corporal 
Robert T. Harris, 3rd Corporal 
Samuel R. Hoyle, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


Robert H. Alley 
William F. Anchors 
Joseph B. Bagby 
William L. Bagwell 
James L. Bell 

John R. Bentley 
James M. Berry 
Wiliiam Bowen 
Cicero F. Bridwell 
Isom N. Brown 
William N. Cater 
William W. Clower 
R. E. Cowart 

Abel W. Crawford 
Russell Crawford 
Alexander Cupp 
Warren W. Davis 
Jacob R. Drake 
William G. Farrar 
Sanders Green 
George W. Herndon 


J. H. W. C. Hibberts 
William J. Hilburn 
Benjamin Hutson 
John O. Inglish 
Reuben T. Jourdan 
William W. Kennaird 
Wilas Kent 
Wolomon Kent 
William B. Landrum 
George M. Langford 
Edwin D. Luckie 
Thaddeus H. Luckie 
James H. May 
Patrick J. MeCullough 
Richard McCullough 
Oliver H. McLendon 
Wm. W. McPherson 
Thomas H. Niles 
William H, Niles 
Robert A. O’Neal 
Archibald Y. Owings 


James H. Owings 
Thaddeus L. Peck 
John T. Peddy 
Thomas Phillips 
John A. Pucket 
Sidney L. Rall 
Allen P. Rasbury 
Thomas H. Ray 
Edward F. Rice 
John Rogers 

John T. Rucker 
Joseph I. Rutledge 
William T. Shipley 
James M. Sims 
Lewis B. Sims 
James M. Smith 
Samuel A. D. Smith 
Alonzo C. Sneed 
James M. Southard 
Alfred J. Stewart 
Charles N. Tank 


Jesse S. Thrasher 
Robert T. Thrower 
Archibald M. Turner 
John C, Turner 
Larkin J. Turner 

J. Louis Valentino 
Thomas E. Waddail 
Charles W. Wells 
George W. White 
John I. White 
Merrett L. White 
Milas M. White 
William M. White 
Robert Wilkinson 
William A. Winford 
W. T. Woodruff 
James M. Wright 
David H. Wyatt 
George W. Wyatt 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY F, 8TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
Cc. Ss. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, “ATLANTA GREYS” 


William A. Thomas, 1st Corporal 
James A. Adair, 2nd Corporal 
Theodore A. Hammond, 8rd Corporal 
Mathew E. Heggie, 4th Corporal 
Charles Henry Spear, Musician 
Benjamin N. Williford, Musician 


Thomas L. Cooper, Captain 

James T. Lewis, 1st Lieutenant 
Seymour B. Love, 2nd Lieutenant 
M. C. Hulsey Jennings, Ist Sergeant 
James W. Smith, 2nd Sergeant 

John T. Bowman, 3rd Sergeant 
William A. Powell, 4th Sergeant 
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M. D. Adair 
W. D. Adair 


Francis H. Allison 
George Barker 
Henry G. Bell 
James E. Blackstock 
Thomas Bohler 

E. L. Bonner 
Harvey W. Bostain 
Benjamin F. Bowen 
J. T. Bowen 
William Brooks 
John Brown 
William M. Burt 
Jesse M. Butt 

Isaac P. Calhoun 
Jeremiah H. Canant 
Phillip C. Chapman 
J. W. Cheek 

Blam Christian 
Samuel Clark 
William C. Connelly 
I. Cook 

David W. Croft 
Marion M. Daly 
John H. Davenport 
Zachariah N. Davis 
L. Wilbur DeTaum 
George O. Elliott 
Jacob Emmel 
Abner M. Farrar 
W. L. Findley 


History oF FuLToN CoUNTY 


PRIVATES 


Henry Forsyth 
Isaac Frank 

Charles W. Fraser 
E. J. Gaines 

Berry Gann 

Sanford Gavett 
James S. George 
John A. Gill 
George H. Gramlin 
John F. Gramlin 
William J. Gramling 
B. M. Griffin 

TT. J. Grizzard 
Edward W. H. Guess 
Robert B. Hamilton 
George H. Hammond 
R. G. Hammond 
William W. Harris 
W. T. Harrison 

A. F. Henderson 
Horace P. Hitchcock 
James S. Hollaway 
Ryland F. Holmes 
James M. Holtzclaw 
James J. Hulsey 
Wm. C. Humphreys 
George W. Irby 
Thomas Ivev 

Jesse C. Johnson 
John W. Johnson 
Richard Cecile 
Charles A. Jones 


James Jordan 
Edward D. Kennedy 
Thomas Kennedy 

J. L. Kerr 

James Kershaw 
Fred. T. Kicklighter 
Aaron B. Knight 

Jy Ps Knight 

T. S. Knight 

Fred Kroagg 

A. Langley 

Charles H. Lewis 
John A. Maguire 
John C. Maner 

G. W. Martin 

John B. Martin 

J. F. Martin 

T. Smith Martin 
Francis A. Morgan 
Benjamin F. Morris 
Samuel Murphy 

W. C. McCravy 
Michael G. McKennon 
John B. MeMichael 
Thomas Norwood 
Samuel Ogletree 
Anderson M. Orr 
George S. Orr 

John R. Pearce 
John P. Pruitt 

J. Queen 

Littleton R. Ragsdale 


Rowan A. Randall 
Louis Riech 

Ezekiel M. Roberts 
M. L. Roberts 

John J. Self 

F. W. Shackelford 
Henry B. Shackelford 
S. C. Sharyer 

TO; *Sharyer 
Vardy P. Sisson 
David P. Smith 
Elom Smith 

Thomas Stokes 

W. F. Stover 

Cicero N. Strickland 
Cicero Strong 

John F. Thomas 
Richard Thompson 
James Tiller 

T. F. Touchstone 
Ben. M. Watkins 
Harrison G. Wellborn 
Calvin Wheeler 

H. O. White 
Jonathan B. Wilson 
Lochlin J. Winn 
Henry W. Wooding 
Benjamin F. Wyman 
Joel S. Yarbrough 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY A, 19TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 


Frank M. Johnston, Captain 
William T. Mead, 1st Lieutenant 
Francis M. Stovall, 2nd Lieutenant 
William Mackie, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
William H. Anthony, 1st Sergeant 
George L. Hathaway, 2nd Sergeant 
Volney Dunning, 8rd Sergeant 


J. L. Autry 

I. J. Bailey 

W. B. Bateman 
James H. Bayne 
Herman Bellingrath 
Elbert M. Bowers 
G. A. Boyd 

W. H. Brannan 
William H. Chase 
W. P. Chisholm 
John Clegg 
Charles E. Daniels 
Re Ps, Marrar 

J. H. B. George 


TRY, C. S. A.. FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


W. H. Owen, 4th Sergeant 

George P. Campbell, 5th Sergeant 
John M. Harwell, 1st Corporal 
James M. Willis. 2nd Corporal 
Henry P. Shackelford, 8rd Corporal 
John Morrison, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


Oliver S. Gray 
James M. Guest 

J. P. Guinn 

F. M. Hesterly 
Thomas B. Hesterly 
Mark Higgenbothem 
se djs dehibl 

F. J. Howell 

J. W. Jordan 

J. P. Kelly 
Daniel E. J. 
G. Keltner 
H. C. Keltner 
Thomas W. Keltner 


Keltner 


J. Lawshe 
R. Lemmons 
L. Lewis 

J- PS Loyd 
V. H. Lyons 
J: Py Re Palmer 
R. Palmer 

H. Pannell 

William H. Pannell 
W. Peck 

G. Powell 

A. N. Salmons 

L. Salmons 

J. W. Smith 


W. H. Stanton 
B. J. Stowers 
ie Wie erry 


Henry Toy 

J. H. Tribble 
William L. Vessels 
J. N. Williams 

G. F. Wirson 

John Wood 

J. N. Wooten 
Robert B. Wright 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY B, 19TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, “JACKSON GUARDS” 


James H. Neal, Captain 

Dennis S. Myers, Ist Lieutenant 
John P. Kelly, 2nd Lieutenant 
Peter Fenlon, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Timothy O’Kelly, 1st Sergeant 
Richard Levins, 2nd Sergeant 
Michael Haverty, 3rd Sergeant 


Jackson Awtry 
Newton Awtry 
William Boyce 
Phillip Bradley 
Patrick Breen 
Lawrence Burns 
Thomas Butler 
Peter Cannon 
Patrick Clifford 
Dennis Collins 
James Collins 
Bartly Connell 


James Connor 
John Cosgrove 
William Cunningham 
Daniel Daly 
James Dorman 
Henry DuPlatte 
John Elliott 
Patrick Fitzgibbon 
James Fletcher 
Patrick Gannon 
Peter Govan 
John Hart 


Thomas Ennis, 4th Sergeant 


Daniel Rogan, 


John McGee, 5th Sergeant 
Ist Corporal 


James McGee, 2nd Corporal 
Thomas Daly, 8rd Corporal 
Henry Workman, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


Stephen Haverty 
George Howell 
Stephen Howell 
William H. Howell 
John Hurley 
John B. Kennedy 
Stephen Lally 
Hugh Lynch 
James Lynch 
Patrick Lynch 
Timothy Maloney 
John Mann 


John Maroney 
Patrick Martin 
Phelix Meehan 
William Mitchell 
John Murray 
James McCaffry 
Daniel McKeon 
Thomas McMahan 
Martin N. Nealon 
Martin Neely 
John O’Keefe 
Thomas G. Patterson 


Henson Priest 
James Richardson 
Michael Roach 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY ©, 21ST REGIMENT— 
C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, 


APPENDIX 


Nicholas Rooney 
William Shanahan 
Joseph Sparin 


Joseph F,. Waddail, Captain 

Merrill T. Castleberry, Ist Lieutenant 
Samuel D. Haslett, 2nd Lieutenant 
Jesse G. Rucker, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Benjamin F. W. Goss, lst Sergeant 
Henry W. Jones, 2nd Sergeant 
Benjamin P. Barton, 3rd Sergeant 


John T. Agnew 
Mark Ball 

William M. Ball 
Robert H. Barton 
J. C. Benedict 
William G. Brown 
John Burrus 

J. M. V. Campbell 
J. L. Campbell 
Green Carlisle 
James Carmichael 
Allen M, Clark 
Dean Clark 

Miles W. Clark 
James K. Clarke 
C. Cornett 

Francis M. Coursey 
Harrison Coursey 
Joseph Coursey 
Wesley T. Coursey 
Peter L. Crites 
Napoleon B. Dautell 
Ira R. Davis 
George W. Dodson 
John W. Dunn 
William E. Dunn 
Harrison P. D. Dych 
William R. Dych 
Edward A. Farlow 
Norman M. Ford 
Henry Futch 


William Futch 
John W. Gallaway 
William T. Gault 
Jesse G. Gravitt 
Augustus E. Hamby 
Lindsey H. Hamby 
Major B. Hamby 
Abner Hammond 
John Hammond, Jr. 
Hayden C. Haslett 
Luke R. Haslett 
William J. Hensley 
James F. Herring 
G. W. A. J. Hutchins 
Henry H. Hutchins 
Meredith J. Hutchins 
Cullen Johnson 
William T. Johnson 
James J. Jones 
Henry E. Jordan 
William R. Jossey 
Leander Kelly 
William R. Kent 
Benjamin Knight 
Elijah W. Langston 
Charles H. Latham 
John M. Latham 
James M. Leach 
W. M. Long 
Augustus L. Moore 
William Morgan 


Daniel Sullivan 
W. B. Walsh 
James Wilson 
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John Wilson 


GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
“ATLANTA VOLUNTEERS” 


Jesse Cooper, 4th Sergeant 


John Hammond, Sr., Ist Corporal 
William G. Berry, 2nd Corporal 
Columbus M. Wells, 3rd Corporal 
Callaway Bruce, 4th Corporal 
Benjamin Knight, Musician 


PRIVATES 


George P. Moss 
Henry L. Myers 
Benjamin F. McDade 
James McGinty 

J. W. McWilliams 
S. J. T. McWilliams 
William McWilliams 
William C. D. Nelms 
H. T. Newman 
John A. Nichols 
W. L. Nichols 

C. C. Parrish 
George W. Perkins 
John M. Pricer 

F. Puckett 

George Puckett 
Joseph F. Puckett 
Thomas Puckett 
George W. Ransom 
Robert R. Rogers 
James Ross 

William S. Rosser 
Andrew J. Rush 
Columbus G. Rush 
Mathias A. Rutledge 
James P. Shirley 
Henry Perry Staples 
B. A. Stonaker 
Abner B. Sweat 
Andrew J. Sweat 
John Sweat 


William Sweat 
Robert R. Thomas 
Isaac Thurman 
John Thurman 
David Thurmond 
Obediah Tidwell 
Mathew R. J. Toney 
Augustus D. Veal 
William Henry Veal 
Joseph Veal 
Thomas J. Waddail 
Fulton L. Walker 
Tarpley L. Walker 
Austin Ward 
Thomas R. Ward 
William Ward 
Samuel S. Ware 
Dennis L. Watts 
John W. Weaver 
James Nimrod West 
William J. West 
John A. White 
Joseph Whitworth 
Enos C. Williams 
Z. J. Williams 

Wm. H. (Pet) Wilson 
Joseph B. Wood 
Thomas K. Wood 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY I, 42ND REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
“FULTON BLUES” 


John H. Barrett, Captain 


Thomas A. Hill, 


Francis C. House, 1st Lieutenant 
Elijah M. Donehoo, 2nd Lieutenant 


Osborn J. Register, Jr., 


2nd Lieutenant 


Harvey W. Bastain, 1st Sergeant 
Lewis J. Wood, 2nd Sergeant 


John Atkinson 
William L. Bates 
Wiley F. Bell 
James P. Berry 
James L. Blackburn 
Joseph B. Blalock 
James Boone 

Clark H. Bryant 
John F. Bryant 
William G. Bryant 
L. A. W. Caldwell 
George W. Camp 
Jacob Carter 
Wilson C. Carter 
Elam Christian 
David P. Clinton 
George P. Clinton 
Austin Cook 
William R. Daniel 
Henry T. Davenport 
Marion C. Donahoo 
William W. Donahoo 
George W. Drake 
William L. Eason 
George W. Elliott 


Silas Embry 

John W. Farr 

John W. Farrar 
David V. Faulkner 
Richard R. Faulkner 
Henry P. Floyd 
Tarrant C. Gilstrap 
James G. Glynch 
John B. Gordon 

W. Wm. Grubbs 
Wilson L. Grubbs 
Tudor T. Hall 
George M. Hancock 
Augustus L. Harwell 
William M. Hawes 
Benjamin J. Herndon 
D. EH. Herron 

E. R. Herron 

James P. Hindman 
Andrew J. Holbrook 
James P. Holbrook 
Thomas J. Holbrook 
William T. Holbrook 
Wilson L. Holbrook 
John P. Hornsby 


Wiley F. Baker, 3rd Sergeant 

Benjamin F. Grubbs, 4th Sergeant 
James D. Robinson, 5th Sergeant 
William A. Winters, 1st Corporal 
William F. Barrett, 2nd Corporal 


William S. Baker, 


3rd Corporal 


James T. Smith, 4th Corporal 
PRIVATES 


John W. Hornsby 
Henry C. House 
John B. Jackson 
John B. Jett 
James Johns 

J. P. Jones 
Elijah F. Lee 


Thomas M. Lee 
William J. Lee 
John P. Linam 
George W. Lyons 
William A. Mauldin 
James Melton 
Joseph Melton 
James McDaniel 
Henrv J. McDonald 
W. C. J. McDonald 
William McWilliams 
Benjamin G. Neal 
Calvin Owen 
William L. Payne 
Lewis S. Peacock 


Phema I. Peacock 
Thomas J. Peacock 
Henry Z. Pratt 
Preston R. Prophett 
Francis M. Queen 
Joel Queen 

James Ed Ramsey 
John D. Rantin 
William M. Rantin 
Churchill C. Ray 
James P. Rav 
William M. Ray 
Wiley H. M. Roach 
Benjamin F. Roberts 
Pinckney A. Sewell 
Samuel C. Sewell 
William H. Sewell 
James T. Sherling 
Henry L. Sims 
Francis Olin Smith 
James T. Smith 
John T. Smith 
Noah B. Smith 
John A. J. Svear 
William M. Stringer 
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John S. Stubbs 
William W. Tarrant 
John Tiller 

Louis Traber 


History oF FULTON COUNTY 


Benjamin F. Tuck 
Thomas Underwood 
Daniel D. M. Waits 
Thomas K. Waits 


John G. Wallace 
Edward A. Warwick 
Joseph D. Willis 
John S. Wilson 


William J. Wilson 
William A. Winters 
Michael Wooife 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY F, 20TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, “CONFEDERATE CONTINENTALS” 

John H. Stellings, 4th Sergeant 

William H. Kicklighter, 1st Corporal 


Eli M. Seago, Captain 


George S. Thomas, ist Lieutenant 
William L. Abbott, 2nd Lieutenant 


John B. Richards, Jr., 


2nd Lieutenant 


Benjamin F. Abbott, lst Sergeant 
John S. Sligh, 2nd Sergeant 
William J. Cain, 3rd Sergeant 


William F. Adams 
Samuel D. Allred 
William F. Bennett 
F. S. Billings 
Richard Bolling 
Anderson Brown 
David C. Brown 
William J. Brown 
William Bryan 
James A. Cain 
Jesse L. Case 
Alexander Colbert 
Alfred M. Colbert 
Powell A. Colbert 
James M. Cook 
Ethelda Costlow 
William F. Costlow 
A. H. Covington 
Henry H. Davis 
Henley H. Dixon 
George W. Floyd 
William B. Gossett 
Alfred W. Groover 


Elias N. Groover 
Jacob M. Groover 
Thomas P. Groover 
Perry Madison Hall 
William W. Hancock 
Newton Harbin 
William Harbin 
James Hawkins 
James M. Hayes 
Alfred Hendricks 
Joseph Hendricks 
David N. Hodge 


‘John H. Hodge 


John T. Hood 
Samuel Huggins 
Torrence M. Jenkins 
Alonzo Johnson 
Jesse A. Johnson 
John T. Johnson 
Julius C. Johnson 
L. D. Johnson 
Martin V. Johnson 
Cc. J. Kicklighter 


George W. Thompson, 2nd Corporal 
John M. Love, 3rd Corporal 
James A. Graham, 4th Corporal 
Benjamin L. Cain, Drummer 


PRIVATES 


O. J. Killingsworth 
William W. King 
Thomas Law 
Thomas W. Lazenby 
Henry Lenning 
Luke Lennon 

John W. Long 

John M. Love 
William C. Loven 
John H. Mallory 
William H. Matthews 
Washington J. Morris 
Adolphus L. Morrison 
James L. McHan 
Edmond L. Nix 
Joshua F. Petty 
Frederick S. Pilling 
William Proctor 
James M. Quillian 
Thomas E. Revis 
Edmund D. Rowden 
Thomas J. Rusk 
John E. Sams 


Reuben W. Sams 
Wiiliam J. Sams 
James Satterfield 
Wesley W. Shadwick 
Isaac Shelton 

F. M. Simpson 
Simeon Sligh 
Alfred H. Stearns 
Harvey E. Stearns 
Thomas G. Stearns 
Gaithen Stringer 
Joseph Stover 
David Townsend 
Jasper C. Watson 
Count P. West 
Jacob A. West 
William H. West 
Andrew J. White 
Dallas White 
Samuel Whitfield 
John E. Williams 
Joseph W. Wooten 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY K, 42ND REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
“CALHOUN GUARDS” 


Robert F. Maddox, Captain 


William L. Calhoun. 


Ist Lieutenant 


Thomas W. Davis, 2nd Lieutenant 


Benson W. Adams, 


Ist Sergeant 


Henry Y. Snow, 2nd Sergeant 
Leonard A. Ratteree, 3rd Sergeant 


Thomas Agnew 
William J. Baggett 
John Bailey 

Andrew J. Boss 
Henry T. Boss 
Peter W. Boss 
Francis M. Bowen 
Jasper N. Bruce 
Jefferson M, Bruce 
Timothy M, Butt 
James T. Calhoun 
Frederick H. Casey 
Edward T. Chupp 
Calvin L. Clark 
Charles C. Clayton 
William C. Cockrell 
James A. Collier 
Wiiliam S. Crumley 
Joseph I. Davis 
Vincent Davis 

John Floyd Dennard 
Malon J. Dobey 
William M. Durham 
William I. Farris 
Jesse J. Frederick 
William J. Frederick 
David Garrison 
James D. Garrison 


William J. Garrison 
L. C. Gault 

James H. Gossett 
James B. Graham 
Andrew Green 

John Hall 

William Hall 
William Harbin 
Robert Harden 
Berry Hardy 
Benjamin Harris 
Henry A, Harris 
William Harrison 
T. E. Henderson 
C. A. Hendricks 
John Hilton 

Robert Hilton 

J. P. Hollingsworth 
J. N. Hollingsworth 
John W. Hornsby 
E. R. Howell 
Jefferson J. Howell 
John Humphrey 
Richard Humphrey 
William Humphrey 
Samuel James 
David Johnson 

E. R. Johnson 


William T. Farrar, 4th Sergeant 
William J. Frederick, 5th Sergeant 
William C. Cockrell, ist Corporal 
Benjamin Harris, 2nd Corporal 
John T. Ware, 8rd Corporal 

Jiles R. Chapman, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


William W. Johnson 
Leander A. Kelley 
C. C. Kernodle 
Zenus S. Lunsford 
Joseph W. Maddox 
W. P. Maddox 
Lucius Maxwell 

W. T. Medlock 

J. G. Moore 

Wm. T. McWaters 
Joel Nichols 

Thomas O’Dillon 
W. N. Osborn 
Isaac O’Shields 
Seott O’Shields 
James F. Palmer 
John A. Parris 
Andrew M. Parker 
James B. Peavy 
George W. Powell 
George W. Puckett 
A. J. K. P. Ratteree 
John Ratterree 
Cornelius L. Roberts 
Joseph E. Robinson 
Wm. J. Scarborough 
James P. Shaw 
William H. Shaw 


James S. Skelton 
Kelly Sims 

Absalom F. Smith 
John H. Smith 
Joseph W. Smith 
J. K. Smith 
Pinckney Smith 
Joshua Spillman 
Frederick T. Stier 
James G. Sullivan 
Joseph G. Sullivan 
Josiah E. Sullivan 
Pleasant A. Sullivan 
W. E. Tarbutton 
Moses G. Terry 
Elijah L. Turner 
William J. Turner 
Edward W. Veal 
Andrew J. Waldrop 
Benjamin F. Walker 
Green J. Watkins 
Jesse M. Weaver 
Joseph A. Williams 
Asa M. Willis 
William J. Wright 
Silas J. Yarbrough 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY K, 66TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


Thomas L. Langston, Captain 


James W. Henderson, 


Ist Lieutenant 


Benjamin F. Hammock, 2nd Lieutenant 
Charles W. Gray, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 


W. T. Williams, Cadet 


APPENDIX 


P. Howard Thomas, Ist Sergeant 
Thomas A. Kennedy, 2nd Sergeant 
James P. Crane, 8rd Sergeant 
Isham Davis, 4th Sergeant 


William Akridge 
M 


. C. Armstead 
J. P. Awtry 
John Abner 


Henry Beasley 
Thomas Brown 
Jacob Burger 

W. W. Brooks 
Jonathan Burgess 
B. B. Brown 

W. G. Brown 
John M. Brantley 


P. Burke 
John Button 
G. M. Brown 


J. C. Blackwell 
W. L. Brown 
T. A. Bowman 
J. H. Brantley 
Jasper Chaplin 
R. B. Cox 
Charles Cay 
Jesse Carter 


H. Coleman 
W. Cramer 
Brantley Duncan 
Isaac Davis 

I. J. Davis 
William Davis 
J. Doles 

S. J. Dick 

C. W. Davis 
Artemus Eargle 
Ellas Eargle 

D. L. Elder 
Green A. Evans 
Eli Festwood 
Robert Edison 
William Giles 
W. H. Goddard 


J. M. Greer 
Jonathan Hampton 
H. J. Hawks 


Robert Hitson 
Thomas J. Hatchett 
We TS Hall 
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W. K. Hurt, 5th Sergeant 
John E. O’Dell, 1st Corporal 
M. D. L. Neil, 2nd Corporal 
Thomas G, Parks, 3rd Corporal 


S. T. Redenfield, 4th Corporal 
PRIVATES 


Allen Ivey 
William Jiles 
Willis Kimball 

J. H. Kimball 
Elijah J. Lambert 
David Malcombe 
Andrew McDuffie 
Green McHan 
Geo. W. McCullough 
O. D. McCleskey 
Jonathan Mooney 
William T. Miller 
John C, Mitchell 
J. W. S. Manning 
John W. Nowell 
M. B. F. Nelms 
Dock Noles 

T. H. Noles 

J. E. O’Dell 

J. W. Parker 

M. J. Peacock 

T. J. Parker 

W. H. Rodwell 


Samuel Reynolds 
Jesse Ryder 
Theopholus Simonton 
Martin F, Smith 
W. G. Smith 

James R. Smith 
Wiley J. Sorrell 

B. W. Sorrell 

John W. Stephens 
A. A. Tarpley 

L. H. Thomas 

G. M. Teal 

William J. Waters 
James H. Weaver 
John S. Weaver 

G. W. Wiley 

Chas. A. Wellington 
Thomas J. Whitley 
T. H. Weaver 

G. H. Weaver 


COMPANY K, 64TH GEORGIA INFANTRY, C. S. A. 


Charles S. Jenkins, Captain 

Silas W. King, Ist Lieutenant 
Barney D. Lee, Ist Lieutenant 
Thomas R. Smith, 2nd Lieutenant 
A. D. Stovall, 2nd Lieutenant 
Hilliard H. Borring, Sergeant 


M. Y. Brand, Sergeant 


William Stringer, Sergeant 


Jasper Adair 
William C. Adams 
William C. Barnett 
George W. Berges 
G. W. Biers 

Fred Boatfield 
Dixon W. Borring 
David W. Boss 
George W. Boss 
John H. Boss 

John W. N. Boss 
William L. Boss 
William W. Boyd 
Isaiah C. Brand 
Robert H. Bray 
Alexander H. Broom 
Theophilus Cannon 
Dink Carlton 
Simeon M. Carroll 
George W. Carter 
Allen L. Chandler 
Benjamin Chastain 
James W. Churchill 
Joel D. Compton 
Joel D. Compton, Jr. 


William H. Cooper 
David W. Darnell 
Benjamin F. Denton 
David W. Dimsdale 
William Doolittle 
Martin Edmondson 
Alva B. Foster 
James H. Gooch 
James Graham 
Samuel Graham 

J. C. Hammett 
William Hammock 
Abe C. Hawkins 
John O. Hillsman 
William B. Holeman 
Isaac T. Howell 
Saul H. Howell 
Thomas Howell 
Alexander J. Jacobs 
Edward H. Johnson 
James Johnson 
James A. Johnson 
Thomas Johnson 
William C. Johnson 
Jefferson Jones 


C. C. Anderson, Privt. Sergt. 
James L. Moore, Sergt. Privt. 
William C. Brown, Corp. Sergt. 
James W. Boss, Corporal 


* Robert L. White, Corporal 


Joseph M. Camp, Corp. Privt. 
Samuel Y. Allgood, Privt. Corp. 


PRIVATES 


Louis Jones 
William Jones 
Marion Jordan 
Seabon Jordan 
Thomas M. Jordan 
Thomas J. Lee 
Harrison Long 
Robert A. Long 
James McClure 
William J. McClure 
John A. McCrary 
Adolph F. McDaniel 
Enos J. Meachum 
John FE. Meachum 
William E. Meachum 
Benjamin F. Mitchum 
George H. Norman 
Robert H. Norman 
Louis Odum 
Livingston Odum 
William Prater 
William Y. Roberts 
J. W. Ross 

Henry Shaw 
Britton B. Smith 


Robert S. Smith 
Jeptha H. Stephens 
S. A. J. Stephens 
Elisha B. Still 
Edmund M. Sullings 
Samuel W. Taylor 
Andrew J. Thacker 
Nathan W. Thacker 
W. W. Thacker 
Isaac S. Thomason 
Zemri V. Thomason 
Patillo C. Waldrup 
Joseph J. Wallace 
Samuel H. Wallace 
George W. Weems 
Joseph Wells 

Ed. M. Westbrooks 
James A. White 
Jaus P. White 
Salomon L. Wilkes 
Henry Williams 
Jackson A. Williams 
Thomas Yancy 


COMPANY E, 64TH GEORGIA INFANTRY, C. S. A. 
William §S. Pate, Corporal 


J. S. Sulenberger, 


Sergeant 


Hardy Jolly, Corp. Sergt. 
John Rosser, Corp. Sergt. 


Thomas Aldridge 
Richard Allison 
Cc. C. Ansley 

Je de, Atkins 
Green Backus 
Hilry Baggarly 
James T. Barron 
John Boles 
Draton Bosier 
John S. Bowles 


Arthur Brawley 
Henry D. Brazell 
W. H. Bridwell 
John Bright 
Lorenza S. Brown 
Samuel S. Brown 
James A, Buchanan 
Theophilus Burke 
John W. Butler 
John W. Capps 


Almond Powell, 


Corporal 


Benjamin L. Smith, Privt. Corp. 
PRIVATES 


James S. Carter 
Thomas H. Caudle 
Joseph G. Clower 
Jesse T. Conner 
James W. Cook 
William Corbin 
Francis Crites 
Jonas Crockett 
William Dawson 
D. J. Dimester 


Alexander P. Dixon 
John H. Elders 

A. KE. Evans 
George W. Folds 
David R. Ford 
Isham Fuller 

J. G. Gable 

William Garner 
John E. Godley 
John Green 
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Mathew C. Green 
Willis Griffin 
Arlander D, Guess 
Thomas W. Hames 
J. R. Harden 
Clayton Harris 
William P. Hill 
Henry Holmes 
Marion D. Hood 
Wiley Hood 
William R. Hudgins 
James Hunt 

John H. Hunt 

G. H. Johnson 
John F. Johnson 
John M. Johnson 
Thomas Jones 
John H. Joyce 
Barnabus A. Lane 
Zachree J. Lee 
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George P. Loyd 
John T. McClusky 
William N. McClusky 
Henry McConnell 
George W. McCrosky 
William McCroary 
John W. McDonald 
James E. McEver 
William T. McEver 
John R. Miner 
Patrick Monahan 
Hamilton Morgan 
James Y. Murphy 
E. F. Nall 

Thomas Newman 

W. T. Newman 

Its Aah INpor 

Cicero C. Owens 
James Owens 

Joshua M. Parker 


Hollis M. R. Pate 
Calvin W. Payne 
Alfred Peace 
Rice Powell 

W. R. Ramsey 
John F. Rice 
Henry Robinson 
James W. Roberts 
Stephen T. Roberts 
Beverly Roper 

J. M. Rosser 
William J. Sewell 
Robert Simonton 
Jesse J. Skinner 
David Smith 
Robert Smith 

T. J. Spears 
John J. Stacks 

D. Stephens 
John G. Stephens 


Peter Stewart 
Henry Strickland 
H. Sumerhill 
Jackson Summerhill 
Edwin V. Tommy 
W. P. Tribble 

L. M. Turner 
Thomas Underwood 
John Vickry 
Alfred Webb 

D. S. West 

James C. Wheelus 
R. A. Whitworth 
George H. Wilcox 
John Wilkerson 
John Williams 

M. W. Wilson 

J. W. Wolf 
McSwain Wolf 
Edward Wright 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY BE, 56TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


G. W. Blackstocke, 4th Sergeant 


J. F. Albert, Captain 


S. T. Moore, 1st Lieutenant 

J. T. Blackstocks, 2nd Lieutenant 
Leroy Griffin, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
D. C. Coker, 1st Sergeant 
Cornelius Brown, 3rd Sergeant 


R. B. Bartlett 
Thomas Aldridge 
William Allen 

C. Barry 

N. P. Burnham 
William Bishop 

D. D. Blackstocke 
J. A. Blackstocke 
J. J. Blackstocke 
W. W. Blackstocke 
James Brown 

J. F. Brown 
Peter Brown 
Thomas Brown 
Abner Burks 
Joseph Burks 


J. B. Burns 
Samuel Burnes 
S. S. Burnes 


H. R. Burnett 
C. H. Caldwell 
H. P. Capehart 
John B. Clarke 
H. L. Cogburn 
S. C. Cole 

E. D. Coley 


G. C. Connart 

C. M. Cook 
Nathan N. Cooper 
W. R. Daniel 
John Davis 

E. W. Dodson 

H. C. Dodson 

W. D. Dodson 
Richard Decorcey 
W. H. Dunson 


M. A. Estes 
Z. G. L. Estes 
fi, C, Farris 


Asa Fowler 
Solomon Frank 
W. P. Gerrard 
G. W. Golden 

J. J. Golden 

W. F. Golden 

B. F. Golding 
Jeremiah Goulding 
R. G. B. Griffin 
W. P. Griffin 
W. J. Griffin 
W. J. Hart 
John Hewitt 


J. M. Stanley, 5th Sergeant 


Jeptha Patterson, 


1st Corporal 


A. C. Estes, 2nd Corporal 
W. T. Hamby, 3rd Corporal 
Stephen Brown, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


James Inzer 
J. L. Inzer 
W. J. Inzer 


T. M. Johnson 
John Kennedy 
A. J. Kyle 

P. A. Lacey 

J. W. Lachey 
W. E. Lambert 
W. J. Lambert 
Isom T. Long 
T. N. McMullen 
P. M. MeMullen 
L. R. Manning 
J. T. Moore 

S. N. Moore 
W. W. Moore 
J. M. Medlock 
Geo. W. Morse 
J. Patterson 
George W. Pervis 
H. H. Phillips 
1S dint detec 

S. V. Quick 

T. J. Ragland 
P. G. Ragsdale 


Thomas Reynolds 
A. L. Robinson 
B. F. Robinson 
J. L. Robinson 
J. S. Robinson 
T. C. Robinson 
J. S. Russell 

Henry Shafer 
A 


W. O. Smith 

W. D. Stanford 
C. W. Stephens 
W. Stokes 

J. J. Townsend 
Bennett Tuggle 
Samuel Valentine 
. T. Watts 

A. Wells 

F. Wilkinson 
R. Wilkinson 
F. Williamson 
J. Wooten 

T. Wooten 

S. Wooten 


auanniods 


COMPANY A, 64TH GEORGIA INFANTRY, C. S. A. 


D. C. Smith, Captain 


R. W. Craven, 1st Lieutenant 


Jesse S. Thrasher, 2nd Lieutenant, Captain 
John J. McKoy, 2nd Lieutenant 

Thomas F. McCardell, Sergt., Captain 

J. L. D. Register, 1st Sergeant 


Jesse G. Chewning, 


Sergeant 


William A. Landrum, Sergeant 
Samuel F. Mann, Sergeant 


Joseph A. Adams 
J. T. Adams 
William Aiken 
William H. Anderson 
Patrick Bahan 
Nathan H. Bartlett 
Van Buren Bartlett 
Uriah Bourn 

B. F. Bowen 
Francis M. Bowen 
A. M. Bowles 
James Boyle 

Henry T. Bradford 
J. E. Brady 


Albert Taylor, Sergeant 
Willingham, Sergeant 
Hamilton Gragg, Private, 


William M. 


Sergeant 


Cicero C. Owens, Private, Sergeant 
W. P. Mitchell, Corporal 


E. H. Smith, Corporal 
Corporal 
R. E. Wright, Corporal 


J. W. Trammell, 


PRIVATES 
M. A. Brantley Michael Eagan 
T. R. Browning le, deh, IBiths 
W. G. Bryant G. B. Edwards 
David Calloway John Ellis 
John Carden Theodore M. Elyea 
W. A. Chance W. H. Evans 
John Chatman John Fingling 
David Childers H. Fisher 


John Clanton 

R. C. Crane 
James Cummings 
J. E. Dailey 
James T. Dillard 
Thomas Duval 


Morris Fitzgerald 
M. R. Foster 

J. M. Freeman 
John Freeman 
Allen Goolsby 

M. C. Green 


Minor Griggs 

Wie ee een 

Abner Hammond 
Joab Hammond 
William Hammond 
Richard Hannah 

R. A. Harden 

W. A. Harden 

Fred C. Hargraves 
Harice S. Hargraves 
Joseph M. Harris 
N. A. Harris 
Elihu Hembree 
George W. Hendrix 


APPENDIX 


James P. Hicks 

J. M. Holly 

Allen Holmes 
Francis M. House 
Hamlin Hudgins 
William B. Jackson 
Abner B. Johnson 
B. T. Johnson 
Philip Johnson 
William Johnson 

J. A. Jones 

John J. Jordan 
John R. Jordan 
SWVicr) brik 


William A. Lewis 
S. C. Little 

S. Lossing 

W. A. Lynch 
Joseph L. Manor 
Allen May 

Wm. W. McAlister 
J. C. MecCailey 
David McCarley 
A. R. MeDonald 
N. C. MeGinnis 
John McNealus 
Lawrence Mitchell 


ey Zachariah C. Moore 
wie Wis King Joseph Moser 
J. D. Kugler A. R. Mosteller 


Lawrence Kuhn 
Jacob Lawson James H. Owings 
Mansel Lawson William Owings 
Spencer Lawson G. R. Pace 


Henry O’Neal 


COMPANY C, 64TH GEORGIA INFANTRY, C. S. 


George S. Thomas, Captain 

John M,. Rasbury, 2nd Lieutenant 
William C. Leake, 1st Sergeant 
Henry C. C. Poe, 1st Sergeant 
Archibald Clark, Sergeant 

J. P. Hearn, Sergeant 

James R. Horn, Sergeant 
Thomas Micon, Sergeant 


Benjamin M. Adams 
William T. Adams 
John Y. Ball 
Jeffrey Beck 
Thomas M. Blalock 
Robert Boyd 

Drury Childers 
Samuel C. Clark 
Willoughby J. Collins 
James Daniel 
Isaiah Davis 

Felix H. Dodson 
John Edge 

John Ellis 

Peter Free 

Harmon Gable 

J. D. Gray 

Robert S. Gray 


Zachry C. Griffin 
Joab Hammond 
Jesse D. Harper 
Jareth D. Harris 
W. J. Hightower 
John Johnson 

N. L. Jones 
Benjamin F. Kay 
Daniel R. King 
John F. Knight 
Dennis Lane 
James J. Latham 
Arthur Logan 

T. B. Logan 
William Logan 
James F. Lynch 
John Martin 
Stephen McKinley 


Studley S. C. Parker 
J. T. Payne 
Henry Peak 

W. L. Peak 
Daniel Pitman 
Young Plunket 
J. W. Pope 
Charles Radburn 
John Ratteree 
James Rogers 
Henry Roberson 
Fields Rumsey 
Isaac T. Sawtell 
R. T. Sceanlin 
Albert Schein 

G. W. Scoggins 
J. W. Scoggins 
Cash W. Shaw 
Aaron P. Slatton 
James Smallwood 
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G. M. D. Smith 
John R. Smith 
William Smith 
Henry T. Spain 
Joshua Stedman 
L. S. Steward 
Thomas Sullivan 
Isaac N. Teague 
James Tiller 
Thomas Turner 
Jehu Tyson 

Asa White 

Wm. F. Whitehead 
Emeziah Williams 
George Williams 
John Williams 
Cyrus H. Yarbrough 


A. 


Henry T. Patterson, Sergeant 


J. D. Smith, Sergeant 


William W. Stephens, Sergeant 
Winder M. Huff, Corporal, Sergeant 
George W. Thompson, Corporal, Sergeant 


Louis A. Berry, 
Perry Wade, Corporal 


Corporal 


William A. Weldon, Corporal 
PRIVATES 


James W. Meadows 
Charles Miller 
Michael 

William L. Mitchell 
John Moore 
Samuel P. Morgan 
James H. O’Kelly 
John O’Shields 
William Patton 
Calvin W. Payne 
W. H. Peake 
Tyra Pierce 
Marcus L. Rains 
Allen R. Rasberry 
W. M. Rasbury 
Abraham B. Rice 
John A. Saum 
John D. Scantland 


John M. Scoggins 
Samuel T. Scoggins 
James M. Smith 
John R. Smith 
Thomas B. Smith 

J. C. Starnes 
Asbury Stevens 
Archibald Strickland 
R. H. Strong 
Thomas Sullivan 
Crawford Swettman 
F. W. Tweedy 
Benjamin T. Vann 
J. H. Wells 
Charles White 
Merritt White 
Samuel T. Willson 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY C, 3RD BATTALION—GEORGIA INFANTRY 


William B. Richards, 3rd Sergeant 
Thomas Knight, 4th Sergeant 
James M. Allen, 5th Sergeant 
William H. Elliott, 1st Corporal 
George J. Richards, 2nd Corporal 
John M. MeVay, 8rd Corporal 
Nathaniel Harris, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


M. Kendricks, Captain 

S. C. Rose, 1st Lieutenant 

J. D. Gilbert, 2nd Lieutenant 

T. D. Wright, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
William Hutchinson, 4th Lieutenant 
John T. Thompson, Ist Sergeant 
James McGriff, 2nd Sergeant 


J. M. Adams Jackson Hawkins 
John Avery Henry H. Hyde 
William B. Allen E. R. Hamilton 


Moses Buckalew 
William H. Ball 
James Banks 
William T. Coggins 
Andrew J. Card 
William D. Clark 
Green B. Doster 
Boling Dunn 
Garland Doster 
Irving J. Elliott 
Jesse M. BPllis 
Joseph Hutchinson 


Hamilton Hogan 
Newton Handy 
Thomas Hineman 
William A. Johnson 
Thomas H. Jennings 
William J. Jennings 
James Jordan 

John R. Kerlin 
James Kelley 

James M. Keller 
George M. D. Lamar 
M. B. Laniar 


David R. Leslie 
Cheatley C. Lassiter 
James W. Lawrence 
Joshua B. Lang 
Joseph Lang 

Wm. B. Landerman 
William K. Morgan 
Wm. S. Mosely 
Henry F, Moore 
Armand W. Morgan 
William H. Nance 
James O’Connor 
John Phillips 
Madison Phillips 
James W. Reeves 


NELSON RANGERS 


James Gaulding 


Chesley W. Howard 


George D. Randall 
Benjamin H. Self 
William S. Smith 

J. W. Stephenson 
William A. Sizemore 
William J. Smith 
Russell Stearns 

Cc. C. Stamps 
Joseph H. Tumlinson 
James M. Wallace 
James R. Ward 
Hiram A. White 


TER ROLL OF COMPANY A, 9TH BATTALION—GEORGIA LIGHT ARTILLERY, 
nay “LEYDEN’S BATTERY,” FULTON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


A. S. Talley, 2nd Lieutenant ot 
Wm. Randolph McEntire, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 


Elias Holcombe, Captain 
William Barnes, Ist Lieutenant 
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G. A. Lofton, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Peter Paul Noel d’Alvigny, Surgeon 
W. W. Compton, Ist Sergeant 

Geo. Trivis Randolph Peddicord, 2nd SergeantCharles Kesmodel, Musician 
James W. Henderson, 38rd Sergeant 


Thomas R. Ashworth 
George Beasley 
John Beasley 
William S. Bell 
Jeff Benson 
Jeftha G. Betterton 
William Betterton 
David G. Black 
Marion Black 

M. M. Blount 
Cash C. Bookout 
John M. Bookout 
Louis T. Boukout 
Thomas Bowling 
James Bowling 
John Boyd 

Ezekiel Brown 
Marshall Brown 
William Brown 
James N. Bryant 
Lum Bryant 
William Buckalew 
John Buice 

Ira J. Camp 
William Burns 
William FE, Cannon 
James Carr 
Richard Clark 
Ryan Camp 
William Clark 
Burrel Camp 
Newton Clements 
James W. Coker 
John Connelly 
William Connelly 
Martin O. Cooley 
Jason M. Crawford 
M. L. Collier 

A. A. Daniel 

G. M. Daniel 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY E, 9TH BATTALION—GEORGIA LIGHT ARTILLERY 


Atlas P. Daniell, 4th Sergeant 
Jack J. Johnson, 5th Sergeant 
James W. Coker, Corporal 


PRIVATES 


G. B. Daniell 

Ike Daniell 

Josiah B. Daniell 
John Darby 
LaFayette W. Taum 
Felix Buck Dewberry 
James F, Dodgens 
William J. Dodgens 
A. B. Doster 

H. J. Doster 

Giles B. Edison 
Mike Emerald 
William Everett 
James D. Fagin 
Albert Fambrough 
John S. Fambrough 
M. M. Fambrough 
J. N. Fleming 
Richard Fleming 

J. W. Fuller 
Jeremiah S. Gilbert 
Edmund Gann 

A. B. Grady 

John Gramling 
William Griffith 
Zachariah W. Grogan 
William J. Harper 
George Hanlon 
Abram Harper 
Jesse C. Harwell 
Peyton Hawes 
William Hawes 
Harvey Hembry 
Sterling Henderson 
Asa Hendrix 
Fielding E. Henson 
William J. Herring 
Albert Hill 

John R. Hill 
George Hoffman 


Jacob M. Holmes 
Hiram Hooper 
Thomas M. Hooper 
Nelson B. Hoyt 
John W. Humphries 
John T. Hunter 
Marion Jackson 

G. W. Jenkins 
Henry C. Jennings 
Henry C. Jones 
William J. Joyner 
William N. Judson 
William Kean 
James Kelly 
Harrison Kent 
John Kershaw 
Gaines Kile 

J. K. King 

James Koker 
William Knight 
Emanuel B. Lashley 
Gus. P. Lazarus 
John A. Lee 

David C, Legg 

T. Ephriam Legg 
Robert W. Lofton 
Richard C. Manley 
Levi Merrell 

John W. Metcalf 
A. P. Mitchell 
George K. Mitchell 
John W. B. Mitchell 
W. S. Mitchell 

E. D. L. Mobley 
David Montgomery 
Thomas J. McCarley 
Joel J. McLean 
George A. Ovens 
Rickerson Pearce 
George W. Powell 


FULTON COUNTY 


Benjamin F, Wyley, Captain 

B. W. York, 1st Lieutenant 

W. S. Everett, 2nd Lieutenant 

W. A. Haynes, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
W. R. Jackson, 2nd Lieutenant 

F. M. Blount, 8rd Lieutenant 
John §S. Martin, 3rd Lieutenant 
Peter F. Jones, 4th Lieutenant 
Horace L. Cranford, 1st Sergeant 


Sanders Adcock 
John Aldrich 
John Alread 

A. B. Barnes 
John G. Berry 

A. L. Bomar 
James Brooks 
David C. Brown 
E. Brown 

James T. Burns 
William Burns 
Joshua Calloway 
T. H. Calloway 
Ira J. Camp 

R. M. Camp 

John Campbell 
John V. Campbell 
Phillip Campbell 
Elisha S. Casey 
Edward A. Center 
Thomas Center 
Alex C. Chambliss 
Edward Chapman 


J. F. Cogburn 

A. M. Combee 
James Crenshaw 
Thomas A. Darnell 
John W. Daniel 
Thomas Daniel 

D. H. Davis 

E. R, Davis 

G. T. B. Davis 
Iverson G. Davis 
Philemon Dodd 

R. T. Eshelman 
Robert Fambro 
James R. Farlow 
Simpson M. Farris 
Steve Ferguson 
Vines Fish 

Alex Fleming 
Jeremiah 8. Gilbert 
Frank J. Goudy 
J. C. Hayden 

W. W. Hayes 
John A. Haynes 


John J. Powell 
Silas J. Powell 
Wm. Smith Powell 
Lewis C. Rath 
James H. Ruff 
George A. Ryan 
Palmer M. Ricketts 
John Sanders 
Allen B. Seay 
Charles Schnatz 
Peter Schramm 
Phillip Schram 
Richard Segars 
Jack Smith 

Simon Smith 
Thomas Speers 
Cannon Steel 

J. N. Stephens 

Lon Sweetman 
Thomas Talbot 

O. L. Townsend 
John Turner 
George Vanlone 
George Varner 
Peter Verdery 
John Watson 

John Welch 

Jesse Wiggins 

Jack Wilburn 
Jacob Williams 
Richard Williford 
Alex D. Wimberly 
Alhany Pruitt Wood 
Thomas W. Wood 
John W. Woodruff 
A. J. Wright 

Wm. M. Yarbrough 
B. W. York 


Alex Deaton, 2nd Sergeant 

Mirabeau L. Collier, 3rd Sergeant 
Robert H. Nash, 4th Sergeant 

John Tyler Cooper, 1st Corporal 

Thomas Caldwell, 2nd Corporal 

F. J. Bomar, 3rd Corporal 

Sid K. Ralls, 4th Corporal 

Harry Krous, Quartermaster Sergeant 
William J. Tanner, Commissary Sergeant 


PRIVATES 


W. H. H. Hibbler 
Ed Hill 

W. R. Hodgson 
John T. Hunter 
George A. Johnson 
Cc. C, Kernodle 
James E. Kilby 
John J. King 
John A. Land 
James M. Lard 
Emanuel Lashley 
Thompson Louallen 
William M. Moss 
Thomas J. Newton 
G. W. Preswell 
Webster Parmenter 
Ang. M. Perkinson 
George Presnell 
William Previtt 

J. C. Prince 

J. T. Purser 
James Queen 
James H. Ruff 


John S. Sanders 
Alfred S. Seay 
Allen B. Seay 
George H. Shaw 
William M. Stovall 
A. G. Suttles 

H. N. C. Sweatman 
Alfred G. Tanner 
J. B. Tanner 
David C. Thurman 
John B. Tindell 
Henry D. Toy 
Alfred G. Turner 
William H. West 
V. W. Williams 
William H. B. Wing 
Francis M. Winn 
“Pop” Wright 
John Wynn 

Wm. M. Yarbrough 
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MUSTER ROLL OF CAPTAIN THOMAS BE. KING’S COMPANY, COMPANY A, ATLANTA 
REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER HOME DEFENCE 


Solomon Touchstone, 4th Sergeant 


Thomas E. King, 
Joseph H. King, 


Captain 
Ist Lieutenant 


R. E. Shewmake, 2nd Lieutenant 


C. W. Faulkner, Jr., 


2nd Lieutenant 


John Kinley, 1st Sergeant 
Asa Bush, 2nd Sergeant 
R. S. Paden, 8rd Sergeant 


Theodore D. Adams 
John Ashley 
Martin Allen 
Samuel Burfoy 

B. W. Brown 

Pe i Bryant 

A. F. Bryant 

John Bailey 

John Burnett 
William Bentiey 
William R. Boyle 
Joseph Cronan 
George H. Camp 
William Coleman 
William Cassels 
William R. Dodgen 
Benjamin H. Dupree 
J. W. Drennen 
Chas. A. Dunwoody 
John Drake 

John Elliott 

George W. Eades 
P. C. Fields 
William Gilbert 
Newton Green 


Peter Groover 
Radford J. Groover 
William Garrett 
George Fann 

John Grimes 

George W. Hopkins 
James R. King 
Ralph B. King 
Hugh Kinley 

Henry Kirk 

James Kelley 

James Louis 
Samuel Lowe 
Reuben Long 

E. S. Lamb 

J. Manering 

George Medlin 
Mathew R. McGullien 
Albert G. McGullien 
Simon Mackey 
Harris Mackey 

John Moon 

Frank J. Minhinnett 
J. Minhinnett 

W. Owens 


John W. 


Brown, 5th Sergeant 


S. Cicero Brown, Ist Corporal 
J. J. Hunter, 2nd Corporal 


Mat Voss, 3rd Corporal 


John Shewmake, 4th Corporal 
PRIVATES 


Nat Sherman 
James A. Stewart 
John Swords 

D. B. Steadley 
Bery Reeves 
Theodore Roche 
William Roberts 
Kinson Riders 
James Forbush 
Jason §S, Wood 
William Wood 
John Wood 

William J. Whelchel 
Hiram Whelchel 
Daniel D. Whelchel 
Isaac C. West 
Casey Wadkins 
Benjamin W. Watson 
John Watson 

Jesse Williams 
Armanian Wallace 
James M. Norris 
John Roberson 
Rawson Linsey 
James L. Albritton 


B. W. Osborne 
John Cooley 
George F. Cooley 
James H. Thompson 
John W. Roberts 
John Barker 
William Cassells 
E. W. Smith 
James Norris 
Thomas Quinn . 
Lyttleton B. Fretwell 
J. W. Whittington 
Isaac Fretwell 
John Coleman 
John Medlin 
James T. Cobb 
David Owens 
James Bradford 
James S. Hunter 
Melvin P. Brown 
John C. Brown 
Jonathan Faw 
Milton Groover 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY C, 4TH REGIMENT. SECOND BRIGADE—GEORGIA 


STATE TROOPS, C. S. A., FULTON COUNTY 


M. W. Rasbury, Captain 
W. T. Albert, Ist Lieutenant 
M. M. Bentley, 2nd Lieutenant 


J. F. Christian, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 


D. C. Coker, 4th Sergeant 


W. Pittman, 


Eth Sergeant 


H. H. Phillips, 1st Corporal 
A. C. Turner, 2nd Corporal 


C. Brown, 38rd Corporal 
J. T. Hunter, 4th Corporal 
J. C. Alred, 5th Corporal 


J. E. Blackstock, Ist Sergeant 
W. P. Garrard, 2nd Sergeant 
Geo. W. Warren, 8rd Sergeant 


PRIVATES 
W. C. Abel C. H. Caldwell Thrasher Kile Samuel Scott 
John Alexander W. H. Christian J. D. Kisselburg R. T. Spinks 
W. L. Anderson H. H. Collins J. B. Lacy J. Steen 


Green Bachus D. H. Davis E. A. Lambert W. M. Stroud 
Thomas Bachus P. S. Dodd Paul Lemon J. Townsend 

J. Ballard W. 4H. Evans John Nettles WwW. W. Walcott 
Jas. Bedford P. i. Gann L. M. Parker A. M. Watts 
N. Birge W. F. Goodwin J. Patterson Jie T. White 

D. D. Blackstock Wm. Hamby James Peavy KE. Williams 

W. W. Bilackstock John Hewitt G. W. Perkins Geo. Williams 
J. W. Brooks L. Hutchins R. W. Philips J. T. Williams 
S. Brown R. Hutchins J. L. D. Register B. W. Witcher 
ts M. Bryan J. T. Iwzer bse lal Reynolds G. G. Youngblood 
N. L. Bryan TJS. Twzer. J. S. Richardson 

H. P. Camp. J. Iserman T. C. Roberson 


LL OF COMPANY B, 3RD REGIMENT, 2ND BRIGADE—GEORGIA STATE 
oho ae TROOPS, C. S. A.. FULTON COUNTY 


, Captai T. B. Willson, 4th Sergeant 
ONES Coe ay ureneae H. S. Harwell, 5th Sergeant 
F. P. Rice, Znd Lieutenant R. F. Cowart, 1st Corporal 
John P. Dean, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant D. Hackett, 2nd Corporal 
F. H. M. Henderson. Ist Sergeant H. F. Holmes, 3rd Corporal 
J. T. Willingham, 2nd Sergeant J. W. Humphries, 4th Corporal 
iG 
W. A. Goze, 3rd Sergean PE ATHA 
Davi W. G. Head A. M. Perkerson 
Haas peters teen Elliott J. E. W. Henderson J. L. Pounds 
J. L. Amdell Asa Fowler __ W. H. Land T. A. Poole 
D. M. Bain Jeremiah §. Gilbert .N. L. Lankford (Op abe eae 
Te A. Bishop W. S. Harwell W. W. Mason A. F. Poole 
WwW L Berry J. S. Heard J. A. Mills — W. F. Poole 
James H. Baskins Josiah Huggins A. A. Manning Oly es Hay a 
G e Carmichael W. J. Herring D. M. MeMillan P. G. Ragsdale 
ape W. B. Hamilton R. M. Pate J. A. Robertson 


J. P. Delay 
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Wm. Raney Jj. D. W. Strain 
Thornton Sharp J. S. Stubbs 


Wm. Solls 
Wm. St. John 


J. T. C. Sprewell 
W. R. Thomason 
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P. R. Westbrooks 
J. M. Wright 


W. A. Tollerson 
W. W. Wiliams 
W. T. Watts 
W. L. Willson 


SIXTH REGIMENT—FIRST BRIGADE OF GEORGIA STATE TROOPS 


J. W. Atwater, Captain 
Thomas Philpot, lst Lieutenant 
W. J. Walton, 2nd Lieutenant 


S. G. Alridge, 3rd Sergeant 
I. W. Hunnicutt, 4th Sergeant 
M. P. Verdney, 1st Corporal 


C. Brunley, 3rd Lieutenant W. G. Wigley, 2nd Corporal 
J. A. Baker, Ist Sergeant I. M. Dean, 3rd Corporal 
I. H. Turner, 2nd Sergeant I. E. Spencer, 4th Corporal 

PRIVATES 
C. Anderson Wm. Gann C. W. Leverett T. R. Sewell 
EF. O; Brown H. Gann J. Moore A. Sweat 
A. L. Barnes I. H. Hartley D. Montgomery W. A. Saunders 
P. T. Banfield I. L. Hamilton W. C. McKown T. I. Tinsley 
M. M. Banfield Ie 195 daub! W. M. Newman W. I. Tinsley 
I. C. Bowen Wr Ps Baris, H. Nettles I. W. Williams 
I. P. Ballenger W. C. House L. Pope C. F. Williams 
B. Brown W. C. Howell C. C. Pope H. M. Winkles 
I. Bolling J. W. Heaton J. Jd. Pope J. W. Woodruff 
S. P. Baker W. M. Jourdan N. M. Plaster L. L. Woodruff 
I. D. Collins S. M. Jourdan W. H. Pittman W. Woods 
i, UX, 1e, Gehaate) I. M. Jourdan A. S. Pittman J. B. Wright 
BE. Ella We. Ee Johns G. W. Powell J. W. Wallace 
W. J. Fincher R. S. Johnson J. A. Queen G. A, Wallace 
I. F. Goudy W. W. Judson A. QO. Robison 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM A. FULLER’S INDEPENDENT CO.—GEORGIA STATE ROAD 
GUARDS, FULTON COUNTY 


Wm. A. Fuller, Captain 

John P. Mays, 1st Lieutenant 

A. §S. Bridges, 2nd Lieutenant 

R. C. Buchanan, 3rd Lieutenant 
John W. Richardson, 1st Sergeant 
T. J. Clarke, 2nd Sergeant 

Chas. M. White, 3rd Sergeant 


Jas. A. Smith, 4th Sergeant 
John Godard, 1st Corporal 
Joseph Drake, 2nd Corporal 
Joseph H. Walker, 3rd Corporal 
John E. Fuller, 4th Corporal 
Dr. Wm. C, Asher, Surgeon 


PRIVATES 


W. A. Beaty 
James C. Butler 
C. J. Welborn 
James Aikin 
Thos. Smith 

I. J. Dunn 

Peter Goddard 
Wm. C. Sanders 
Edward Warwick 
James A. Pate 
Harrison Edwards 
Frank Handly 

A. W. Crawford 
W. R. Webster 
H. M. Butler 
Van B. Crawford 
James R. Edwards 
Thos. Mullins 

A. Northeutt 
James R. Wylie 


James Bone 

Hugh Tomlinson 
James H. Fuller 
Dennis Murphy 
George Allen 
James C. Allen 
Jefferson Goddard 
Robert N. Tuck 

E. S. Mell 

WwW. S. P. Chambers 
Adam C. Hicks 

A. P. Rollins 

F. A. Crawford 
W. W. Scott 
Thomas E. Walker 
Jordan Spivey 
Reuben C. Mooney 
T. C. Cowan 
George Zachry 
John R. Shelton 


David W. Croft 
Cain Ramsey 
Wm. Ramsey 
Richard Harper 
Alonzo Martin 
David Lockman 
James M. Smith 


W. W. Ragsdale 
W. B. Roberts 
Henry D. Brown 
Oliver Bone 
Robert S. Duncan 
Frank South 

Al. Booker 


Wm. Wood Wesley White 
Hiram Edwards John C. Aycock 
D. B. Norris T. C. McCrary 
J. M. Christian John Hill Davis 
A. Drake Wm. Hudson 

S. L. Webb H. L. Wing 

D. V. Stephens David Middleton 
Geo. Lackey Fleming Cox 
Frank Gober Alex Shinn 

J. C. K. Colter Jos. S, Morris 


Stephen C. Hawke 
John C. Warwick 
John H. Bostin 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS FROM MILTON COUNTY 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY B, 38TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A.. EVANS’ BRIGADE, GORDON’S DIVISION, WRIGHT’S LEGION, 
ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, MILTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, 

“MILTON GUARDS” 


George W. McCleskey, 
Andrew J. McMakin, 1st Lieutenant 
Andrew J. Phillips, 2nd Lieutenant 
Joseph J. Maddox, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Kinchen R. Cross, 1st Sergeant 
Richard W. Grogan, 2nd Sergeant 
James A. Erwin, 8rd Sergeant 


Captain 


Joel Burgess, 4th Sergeant 
William M. Meaders, 5th Sergeant 
Daniel Pettit, Ist Corporal 
William F. Griffin, 2nd Corporal 
Hilliard J. Wilson, 8rd Corporal 
Anderson C, Cross, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


Richard Adams 
Robert W. Adams 
Salathiel Adams 
Thomas Adams 
John Y. Bagwell 
Nathan B. Bagwell 


William G. Bagwell 
Augustus C. Bell 
Francis M. Bennett 
Alexander Beshears 
Abner Bishop 

Green B. Bostwick 


Benjamin Bruce 
Green B. Bruce 
John Bruce 

Mac V. Bruce 
James H. Burgess 
Lewis Burgess 


Pleasant F. Burgess 
William Burgess 
John K. Butler 
William M. Cape 
Martin Carter 
William J. Cook 


Anderson C. Cross 
Levi J. Cross 

Allen B. Day 
Edgar M. Day 
William G. DeLaney 
James F. Dinsmore 
Malachi Dinsmore 
Wm. W. Dinsmore 
Andrew W. Devoir 
Eldridge G. Devoir 
James E. Devoir 
Jasper James Dill 
John A. Dill 

Asa F, Donald 
James B. Dudley 
Peter I. Edwards 
Thomas J. Edwards 
Henry C. Emerson 
James A. Erwin 
James H. F. Gaines 
John H. Gaines 
Reuben W. Gaines 
Harvey J. Gibbs 
Robert D. Gibbs 
John P. Gober 
Joseph W. Graham 
John W. Grogan 
Richard W. Grogan 
Thomas J. Grogan 
Joseph H. Hall 
Martin Hall 
Bennett M. Hardman 
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William R. Hardman 
Levi G. Haygood 
Simpson A. Haygood 
John J. Head 

Alfred Henson 
William A. Henson 
Elijah Herring 
Wiley B. Herring 
G. L. Holeombe 
Henry §S. Holcombe 
Little B. Holcombe 
Tillman D. Holeombe 
Phillip L. Hughes 
Richard P. Hughes 
Thomas P. Hughes 
Thomas H. Hunter 
William M. Hunter 
Henry C. Ingram 
Robert N. Ingram 
William T. Jameson 
Alexander Justice 
Allen Justice 
Francis M. Justice 
James Madison King 
Thomas King 
Abner Landrum 
Alfred Landrum 
Allen Landrum 
John T. Landrum 
Josiah C. Langford 
Henry G. Maddox 
James W. Martin 


Jesse W. Martin 
John Martin 
William M. Meaders 
Elias B. Moore 
Francis C. McCleskey 
Jos. W. R. McDaniel 
John C. MceMakin 
William J. MeMakin 
Larkin H. MeNairn 
Amos H. McVeigh 
James R. Noel 
John W. Noel 
Andrew J. Newton 
Thomas B. Newton 
John W. Nix 

John Orr 

Thomas Orr 

Willis L. Peak 
Zachariah Peak 
George Erwin Pettit 
Levi H. Pettit 
Armenius FE. Pharr 
David A. Phillips 
Reuben P. Phillips 
Caleb W. Pierce 
James C. Powell 
James P. Powell 
Peter R. Powell 
William R. Powell 
Calvin Pruitt 
Jonathan L. Pruitt 
Zilman Pruitt 
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Francis C. Pugh 
John A. Reaves 
Joseph W. Reaves 
Alfred C. Reece 
Jeremiah M. Reece 
Reuben P. Reece 
Eldridge J. Reynolds 
Thomas N. Rogers 
James A. Sims 
William M. Sims 
Richard H. Strange 
James H. Tillotson 
John J. Tillotson 
Noah Tucker 
Richard M. Tucker 
Samuel L. Tucker 
James M. Turner 
John H. Turner 
William J. Turner 
John A. Walker 
Joseph W. Walker 
Henry A. Wayne 
Chas. H. Westbrook 
T. H. Westbrook 
R. T. Westbrook 
W. E. Westbrook 
Alfred Williams 
Hilliard J. Wilson 
Thomas J. Wood 
Thomas J. Woodliff 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY C, 42ND REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, C. S. A., MILTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
“MILTON TIGERS” 


Henry W. Paris, Captain 


Singleton A. Maxwell, 


Ist Lieutenant 


Russell D. Garrison, 2nd Lieutenant 
James M. McCollum, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Francis M. Dunbar, Ist Sergeant 

Jonas Cain, 2nd Sergeant 

Thomas A. Pannell, 3rd Sergeant 


Elisha T. Allen 
John W. Allen 
Marion Andrews 
Mathew L. Andrews 
John Enoch Bagwell 
James M. Barron 
John Thomas Barron 
Daniel W. Bennett 
George W. Burnett 
John T. Bird 

Elbert G. Bowen 
James G. Bowen 
David D. Brewer 

W. H. Brooks 
Daniel Bruce 

George M. Burnett 
Giles M. Burnett 
Spencer W. Burnett 
Calvin Burton 

Henry F. Cagle 
Edmond J. Camp 
John F. Chaffin 
Cooper B. Chastain 
Sterling Clark 
Lindsay Conner 
Thomas B. Cook 
Smith P. Cottrell 
Josiah D. Davenport 


Adam C. Dickert 
Isaac Dildy 

James M. Eason 
Russell C. Emerson 
Russell J. Fields 
Farr Fitch 

Joel M. Fowler 
John M. Fowler 
Washington Fowler 
Clarke Gazaway 
Bowen Gilbert 
James M. Green 
Lewis M. Harmon 
M. C. Harmon 
David F. Harris 
John W. Harris 
Van G. Harris 
Edward J. Hughes 
Andrew J. Hunter 
Hope Jackson 
George W. Jameson 
Henry E. Jones 
John W. Jones 
William S. Jones 
Columbus J. Kent 
Francis H. Kent 
Isaac T. Langly 
Jackson Langly 


Andrew J. Wills, 4th Sergeant 
William P. Jameson, 5th Sergeant 
Russell C. Emerson, Ist Corporal 
John W. Allen, 2nd Corporal 
John B. Taylor, 3rd Corporal 
William Fitch, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


Isaac Newton Lanier 
Jasper S. Lanier 
John L. Lawson 
James Lee 

Olly N. Madison 
Charles D. Mann 
George W. Mann 
Robert Mann 

James W. Mansell 
Samuel Maulden 
William Riley Morris 
Geo. W. McFarland 
Francis H. Nash 
Elias M. Norton 
William A. Norton 
David Oliver 
William M. Oliver 
John Owens 

John A. Perkins 
William J. Perry 
Albert Phillips 
Alman Phillins 
Ambrose Phillips 
Martin Phillips 
Asberry Rainey 
Harvey A. Rainey 
Tra Sanford Sanford 
P. F. Rainwater 


Sidney Y. Rainwater 
Thomas J. P. Revis 
Alexander E. Roddy 
James Vernon Roddy 
S. C. Roddy 

William T. Roddy 
Robert Scolds 
Simeon Scolds 
Ransom F. Sloan 
John T. Spence 
Miles Waddy Spence 
John B. Taylor 

John Thomas 

George S. Thomason 
Gideon D. Thomason 
Joseph M. Thomason 
Milton H. Trammell 
Henry W. Vaughan 
Robert Vaughan 
Sinkler S. Wallace 
Newton Webb 
Thomas Webb 
William Wigley 
Andrew J. Wills 
William T. Wills 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY G, 56TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, C. S. A., MILTON COUNTY GEORGIA 
James H. Bone, 3rd Sergeant 


J. M. Streetman, Captain 

J. W. Johnson, 1st Lieutenant 
John W. Dodd, 2nd Lieutenant 

J. G. Brown, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
William M. Burnett, Ist Sergeant 
Stephen C. Brown, 2nd Sergeant 


John FE. Wills, 


4th Sergeant 


Henry Rice, 1st Corporal 

Cary Anderson, 2nd Corporal 
William B. Kay, 8rd Corporal 
Francis M. Brangon, 4th Corporal 
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Henry G. Adams 
J. W. Alien 
John W. Allen 
William Allen 
William A. Allen 
W. J. Anderson 


J. C. Anglin 
John H. Bagbey 
J. H. Bailey 


Henry Bailey 
Wilson Barnett 
Thomas F. Beavers 
Mathews Bell 

W. G. Streetman 
William Black 
John H. Braswell 
Mathew Bagwell 
J. N. Brook 
Alfred S. Brooks 
Thomas J. Brooks 
‘Hiram Brown 
John W. Brown 
V. P. Brumbelow 
C. B. Campbell 
Thomas J. Carroll 
Elisha Chamble 
G. M. Chamble 
William L. Chamble 
William Cheek 
Edmund Connor 
James M. Connor 
D. T. Cooper 
Emanuel Crasnoe 
Cc. GC. Christian 


History oF FuLTON CouNTY 


PRIVATES 
W. M. Day E. A. Jones 
T. J. Dodd William A. Jones 
W. J. Dodd Greenbeery King 


A. J. Douglass 
John W. Duncan 
John Edwards 
M. C. Elder 

Geo. W. Fagins 
Henry R. Finley 
Thomas Fitzpatrick 
W. A. Fowler 
Elijah Green 
Leonard Griffin 
N. G. Griffin 
Christopher Grier 
William Hardin 
W. T. C. Hawkins 
John H. Hayes 
Joseph Helflin 

A. Herring 

M. Holbrook 
Thomas Holbrooks 
H. B. Howard 

W. H. Hughes 

G. M. Hunnicutt 
William H. Hunt 
George W. James 
John A. James 
Larkin James 
Thomas James 
William B. James 
Cc. M. Johnson 

J. R. Johnson 
John T. Johnson 


W. T. Langley 
Joel M. Lee 
Stephen Lee 
Wright Lee 

Moses Lewis 
Thomas Lewis 

P. F. Long 

James A. McGinnis 
W. C. McGinnis 
A. P. McPherson 
William O. Mahne 
Thompson Moore 
Miles Morris 

S. M. Morris 

J. M. Medlock 

N. C. Naler 

R. D. Naler 

F. G. Nix 

G. Li Nix 
Hamiiton Nix 
John L. Nix 

Cary W. Oliver 
William J. Perry 
James D. Pettijohn 
N. J. Pool 

James D. Ramsey 
William Raney 
James M. Rhodes 


J. T. Sayer 
R. J. Saver 
J. A. Shirley 


John F. Shirley 

L. D. Shirley 

Geo. M. Smith 
Rollins Smith 

R. T. Smith 

James South 

W. Sparrows 
Jeremiah Spearman 
James Spence 
Wesley Stone 

Geo. W. Streetman 
W. G. Streetman 
Thomas J. Streetman 
W. W. Streetman 
Henry W. Strickland 
Isaac Strickland 
Oliver Strickland 
Wilson Strickland 
John Taylor 

W. P. Taylor 
John Terry 

John M. Tedder 
R. G. Tedder 
Wiliam Thompson 
J. W. Vaughn 

W. J. Westbrook 
F. A. Wills 

J. C. Wilson 

T. P. Yancey 
Newton Yancey 
Robert Yancey 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY C, 25TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A., MILTON COUNTY, GEORGIA, “WARSAW RIFLES” 


J. W. Moreland, 3rd Sergeant 
J. H. Manning, 4th Sergeant 


Jefferson Roberts, 
W. E. Loring, 


Captain 
Ist Lieutenant 


Edgar McDonald, 2nd Lieutenant 
J. L. Tucker, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
C. G. Wilkinson, Ist Sergeant 
William Andrews, 2nd Sergeant 


George Archibald 
Richard Barrett 
Jerry Beaman 
John Breen 
James Brealon 
William Brooks 
Patrick Bryan 
Charles Carroll 
Patrick Cavanaugh 
Daniel Clancy 
D. L. Cole 
Ceren Cristenson 
James Dailey 
Kearns Dailey 


B. M. Davidson 
H. C. Davidson 
John Dillion 
John W. Dooley 
James Dye 

E. E. Finkle 
George Forest 
J. C. Frazier 
W. C. Frazier 
Elmore Friend 
Richard Grant 
Thomas Hearn 
Patrick Hunt 
John Kehoe 


George Archibald, 1st Corporal 

A. A. Stokes, 2nd Corporal 
Jefferson Roberts, Jr., 3rd Corporal 
James Law, 4th Corporal 
PRIVATES 


Michael Lacey 
James Lannigan 
Timothy Maloney 
Richard H. Manning 
Bernard Mulligin 
Michael Malquency 
Andrew Murphy 
Anthony Murphy 
Michael Murphy 

W. H. Murwin 
Michael McGlaughlin 
Martin McGrath 
James Neal 

Mark Nettles 


Josiah Paggett 
Patrick Quinn 
Michael Redman 
Patrick Riley 
Edward Slatterly 


E. M. Stibbs 
James J. Stokes 
B. F. Sims 


Peter Trulieb 
John Wagner 
Thomas Walsh 
Mathew White 
Louis Wild 
Peter Woods 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS FROM CAMPBELL COUNTY 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY C, 19TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 


James J. Beall, Captain 


William H. Johnson, 


Ist Lieutenant 


J. A. Richardson, 2nd Lieutenant 


Ridgeway B. Hogan, Jr., 


2nd Lieutenant 


D. B. Stith, 1st Sergeant 
G. E. Cranford, 2nd Sergeant 


E. H. Bailey 

J. P. Bailey 

W. H. Bland 

A. J. Bond 

S. H. Burton 
Reuben Bussey 
James Camp 

C. C. Candler 
J. P. K. Carlton 


S. B. Clark 

C. Davenport 

B. F. Eskew 
Daniel W. Eskew 
L. F. Floyd 

A. J. Griffith, Sr. 
Ay Je Grittith, Jr: 
J. M. Griffith 

J. Harding 


TRY, C. S. A, CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA 


J. A. Mobley, 8rd Sergeant 
R. A. Johnson, 4th Sergeant 


William M. Bullard, 


Ist Corporal 
R. Miller, 2nd Corporal 


R. R. Bond, 8rd Corporal 
W. D. Bond, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


J. V. Harding 
Thomas Harding 
D. H. Hartley 
James Hayes 

J. P. Herald 

S. P. Hollis 

Thomas W. Hopkins 
B. F. Hughes 

J. R. Johnson 


J. J. Jones 

R. Jones 

W. B. Jones 

J. M. King 

T. King 

J. P. Leatherwood 
P. M. Leatherwood 
H. J. Little 

R. B. Ben. Lokey 


Samuel W. Long 
Martin C. Love 
T. J. Mayfield 
John Miller 

J. Cy orris 

T. A. McKerley 
Joseph J. Nixon 
H. A. Owens 
W. C. Patman 


APPENDIX 


F. M. Pierce 
H. J. Powell 
B. W. Pritchard 
George W. Pruett 
J. W. Pruett 
R. E. Rainey 
T. F. Rainey 
G. W. Rainwater 
C. W. Randall 


A. W. Renfrew 
John M. Renfrew 
A. B. Smith 

A. M. Smith 

N. F. Smith 

W. T. Smith 

G. B. Sparks 

M. Sparks 

Caleb W. Stephens 
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John G. Stephens 
James M. Strong 
R. P. ‘Tatum 

W. D. Tatum 

T. Bs Watts 

J. T. Weaver 

B. F. Wilkerson 

Albert Willingham 
R. M. Yancey 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY F, 30TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A.. CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA, “CAMPBELL SHARPSHOOTERS” 


William N. McGouirk, Captain 

Caleb P. Bowen, Ist Lieutenant 

John C. Danforth, 2nd Lieutenant 

Alex. G. Weddington, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 


Hardy H. Williamson, 


Ist Sergeant 


William R. Selman, 2nd Sergeant 
James S. Rutherford, 3rd Sergeant 


James M. Alexander 
William J. Allen 
James M. Anderson 
Lewis D. Argo 
Allen J. Baggett 
Wiley C. Baggett 
Alex. W. Ballentine 
John W. Ballentine 
John V. Bishop 
Peyteon G. B. Black 
Allen Blair 
Columbus Blair 
James Blair 
Manning Bone 
Andrew J. Bowen 
Andrew J. Bray 
John J. Brown 
Parker N. Brown 
R. P. Bullington 
Samuel H. Burton 
Joseph Butler 

W. B. Campbell 
William C. Cash 
John H. Causey 

W. H. Causey 

A. J. Chapman 
James D. Chapman 
John Chapman 
Green H. Clay 
John W. Collins 
John M. Dorsey 
John §S. Eason 

O. R. Eason 

A. George Endsley 
Berry Endsley 
James Endsley 


Joseph Endsley 
Manning Endsley 
Pleasant Endsley 
Joseph R. Farmer 
Henry H. Gamiel 
John B. Gamiel 
William F. Gamiel 
H. J. Giddings 
William F,. Gilbert 
Andrew J. Goodson 
Michael J. Goodson 
Manning A. Gore 
Asa C. Hall 

James P. Hall 

John M. Hall 
Beverly F. Harper 
William R. Harry 
J. H. Henderson 
James M. Henderson 
Phillip L. Henley 
William Hendricks 
Isaac F. Hightower 
Isaac N. Hilderbrand 
Elias M. Holloway 
L. S. Holloway 
Nathan J. Holloway 
Samuel H. Holloway 
William P. Holloway 
Willis Holloway 
James W. Hurt 

A. N. Irwin 

Charles J. James 
Counsel S. James 
Stephen M. James 
William M. James 
Jackson James Johns 


William R. Harry, 4th Sergeant 
James W. Selman, 5th Sergeant 
James P. McEwen, 1st Corporal 
William F. Mozley, 2nd Corporal 
George W. Lane, 3rd Corporal 
Samuel W. McGouirk, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


William H. Johnson 
William J. Johnson 
W. G. Johnson 
James D. Laminack 
Toliver Laminack 
George W. Lane 
William A. Lane 
James R. Langston 
Nathan S. Lipscomb 
Elijah W. Lovin 
William H. Maddox 
William F. Maney 
Edwin W. Maxwell 
John G. Maxwell 
James W. Meeks 
George F. Motes 
James M. Motes 

J. P. Motes 

Jacob Y. Morgan 
James C. Morris 
William F. Mosely 
James P. McEwen 
Samuel W. McGouirk 
Green T. McGuire 
A. N. McLarty 
George C. McLarty 
Geo. W. McLarty, Jr. 
Geo. W. McLarty, Sr. 
John S. H. McLarty 
J. J. McLarty 
Samuel A. McLarty 
Samuel M. McLarty 
Samuel W. McLarty 
Thomas A. McLarty 
Alfred F. Nixon 
Elijah E, Nixon 


John W. Nixon 
James G. Norton 
Henry Oxner 
Vincent Rice 

Elijah Rogers 

James S. Rutherford 
William T. Sawley 
T. H. Selman 

J. Slater 

J. F. Sprayberry 
James B. Sprayberry 
George W. Stewart 
James R. Stewart 
Perry G. Stewart 
Augustus N. Stone 
George N. Strickland 
Wm. A. Strickland 
Wm. J. Strickland 
Benjamin F. Taylor 
Mitchell G. Taylor 
Thomas J. Tidwell 
E. H. Tolbert 
Wilkes Vansant 
James H. Walden 
William W. Walden 
Thomas N. Wansley 
C. W. Waddington 
Andrew J. White 

T. H. Williamson 
Charles F. E. Wilson 
Allen B. Winn 
Amos H. Winn 
John C. Winn 
Samuel H. Worthy 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY G, 30TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A.. CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA, “CAMPBELL GRAY” 


John Edmondson, Captain 


Reuben William Tidwell, 


Ist Lieutenant 


James O. Redwin, 2nd Lieutenant 
Simon W. Abbott, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
John H. Tatum, ist Sergeant 

George J. Smith, 2nd Sergeant 

Isaac P. Baker, 3rd Sergeant 


George A. Abbott 
Simeon W. Abbott 
John A. Adams 
John N,. Aldridge 
Stephen J. Aldridge 
Harvey A. Bachelor 
Benjamin F. Baker 
John C. Baker 
Christly Bell 
William Bell 
Columbus S. Blakey 
Asa L. Brown 
Robert Brown 
Furney Byrd 

James Cash 


Richard B. Childs 
Wiley Clinton 
James M. Cullars 
McDonald Davis 
Moab E. Dorsett 
Alfred A. Driggers 
James F. Dukes 
Johnson Dunn 
William H. Eason 
Harman Edgar 
James W. Edmonds 
Wiley G. Edwards 
Sanders R. Eidson 
Thomas R. Hidson 
William R. Elder 


William M. Sewell, 4th Sergeant 


M. Hudson, 


5th Sergeant 


Wiley G. Edmonds, 1st Corporal 
John B. Haynes, 2nd Corporal 

James W. Edwards, 8rd Corporal 
Martin M. Murrow, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


Bennett O. Estes 
Augustus B. Fears 
Walter C. Fears 
David Griffin 
Josiah Hart 

Wm. M. Hathcock 
David Holmes 
Marion Hight 
John A. Hindman 
Jesse A. Hogue 
Marion Holmes 
Alfred H. Horton 
D. Johnson 
Caswell Kite 
Henry W. Langley 


William Langly 
Richard N. Langston 
Robert W. Mason 
George W. Mimms 
Eli Moates 

James Moates 

Tolin D. Moates 
James Moore 

M. H. Moss 

William W. Murrow 
John Newborn 
Joshua L. Newborn 
Thomas F. Newborn 
William J. Newborn 
D. Nolan 
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Eli T. Nolan, Sr. 
Cain Odum 
Martin Odom 
George W. Oliver 
James F,. Parker 
Leander Parker 
J. B. Parris 
John Robinson 
John Scarborough 
Jesse P. Sewell 
John F. Sewell 
Samuel P. Sewell 


History oF FuLTON COUNTY 


Bradford T. Smith 
Elias F. Smith 
Lorenzo D. Smith 
Martin E. Smith 
Napoleon B. Smith 
William P. Smith 
Osborn Spence 
George T. Stephens 
John M. Stephens 
William J. Stephens 
David Stewart 
George W. Tarrance 


Thomas J. Thaxton 
Wm. M. Trantham 
General S, Trimble 
Moses H. Trimble 

Phillip M. Trimble 
Nimrod J. Vickery 
George M. Vincent 
Thomas J. Vincent 
Bartlett J. Walker 
Hardy C:. Walker 

Hardy R. Walker 

Thomas H. Walker 


William A. Walker 
William L. Waiker 
Micajah P. Wallace 
Henry C. Wood 
James B. Wood 
John M. Woodall 

J. A. Woodall 
George Yarbrough 
Wm. G. Yarbrough 
Isaac Newton Zellars 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY K, 30TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A.. CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA, “CHATTAHOOCHEE VOLS” 


Henry C. Summerlin, 4th Sergeant 


William B. Richards, Captain 

Henry M. Head, ist Lieutenant 
Hilliard D. Morris, 2nd Lieutenant 
George F. Longino, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 


Henry H. Smith, 


ist Sergeant 


Lewis Jones, 2nd Sergeant 
John L. Camp, 3rd Sergeant 


S. V. Abercrombie 
J. T. Adair 

Ben. F. Attaway 
Jacob L. Attaway 
James C. Attaway 
Morgan R. Attaway 
William M. Attaway 
Marion E. Barefield 
William T. Belcher 
William J. Benson 
William Blackstock 
William Blalock 
Allen Brock 

Frank Brock 

John Brock 

John M. Brock 
James B. Bryant 
John J. Bryant 
Newborn C. Burke 
W. B. Burke 
Andrew J. Camp 
William P. Carpenter 
Joseph Chambers 
James Collins 
William J. Collins 
James W. Davis 
William Davis 
Moses A. Duncan 


Benjamin Durrett 
James H. Durrett 
David Clay Edwards 
Minyard H. Entrekin 
William F, Entrekin 
Napoleon B. Estey 
William J. Garrett 
Berry H. Gentry 
Bud Gentry 

David Golightly 
Jesse L. Harper 
Joseph C. Harper 
David Hattaway 

M. A. Heath 
Anderson Hendrix 
Joseph H. Hornsby 
James A. Hudson 
William J. Hudson 
David C. Humphries 
J. C. Hunt 

Jackson W. Hunter 
Wm. B. M. Hunter 
Joel EH. Hurst 

Eli Keith 

John H. Kersey 
Martin King 
Thomas J. King 
Joseph H. Kirbow 


John Humphrey, 5th Sergeant 
Benjamin L. Camp, 1st Corporal 
Alfred P. Bryant, 2nd Corporal 


Benjamin J. Crutchfield, 


3rd Corporal 


Andrew J. Richards, 4th Corporal 
PRIVATES 


John W. Landers 
Josey F. Long 
William W. Long 
William J. Loftin 
Luke S. Long 
Olin R. Longino 
Jackson Madaris 
Arthur Mathis 

W. F. Maxey 
Jabez P. Moon 
John T. Morgan 
Charles F. Morris 
Nicholas Morris 
William C. Morris 
William L. Morris 
Willis P. Morris 
Union M. Mullins 
John J. McCord 
James A. McDaniel 
Ephraim W. McGraw 
John *R. MecWatters 
Hosea Newborn 
Alonzo Owens 
Oliver P. Owens 
Amos Pholds 
James R. Phillips 
Samuel L. Phillips 
Daniel Rainwater 


George Rainwater 
James H. Rainwater 
Miles Rainwater 
Reason Rainwater 
Wm. B. Rainwater 
Francis C. Ray 
James M. Ray 

John D. Richards 
Hillery E. Richardson 
T. J. Roberts 

G. H. Sanders 
Barton D. Smith 
Benjamin J. Smith 
Robert Sparks 

W. Henry Sparks 
Riley Spradling 
Henry C. Sunderland 
Joseph T. Upshaw 
James F. Vines 
William O. Vines 
Jesse W. Ward 
John W. Wester 
Peter S. Wilson 
Thomas J. Wilson 
William L. Wilson 
Joseph B. Wise 
Tobias Woodward 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY C, 35TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, C. S. A.,. CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA 


David B. Henry, Captain 

Hope H. Roberts, 1st Lieutenant 
Orlando S. Cochran, 2nd Lieutenant 
Solomon G. Johnson, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Cyrus E. Condor, 1st Sergeant 

John E. Steed, 2nd Sergeant 


Wm. Robert Armor 
Henry H. Bearfield 
Arthur A. Bell 
Henry Bond 
William Bond 

John L. Brown 
Moses D. Brown 
Swan H. Brown 
Willis S. Brown 
George T. Cochran 
Felix Frank Cochran 
John A. Cochran 
James FE. Cochran 
Welcome J. Compton 
Francis M. Cook 
Harvard Cook 
Lewellen Crook 
Thomas Cook 

John Dailey 

John W. Dailey 
Russell Dailey 


Stephen R. Dailey 
Wesley Dailey 
William Dailey 
William J. Dailey 
Alfred D. Daniel 
Josiah H. Daniel 

J. B. Daniel 

Moses W. Daniel 
Thomas J. Daniel 
Chas. W. Davenport 
Samuel S. Davenport 
W. H. A. Davenport 
Reuben P. Davis 
Marion Duke 

B. F. Everett 
Bolding M. Ferrell 
James A. Ferrell 
Laten Ferrell 
Nicholas Ferrell 
Robert B. Gaddy 
John T. Grantham 


Jonathan Jennings, 3rd Sergeant 
John M. Kidd, 4th Sergeant 

Jesse Spencer Moore, 5th Sergeant 
William F. Langston, lst Corporal 
William A. Burran, 8rd Corporal 
John A. Lane, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


James K. Head 
Singleton Head 
James L. Hearn 
Joseph L. Hearn 
James T. Henderson 
Samuel Henderson 
Elisha Hestleage 
Benjamin F. Hitch 
Collins D. Hopkins 
Elijah Hopkins 
James F, Hopkins 
John F. Hopkins 
William S. Howard 
Zebulon L. Howard 
Andrew J. Hughes 
Guilford C. Hughes 
Uriah W. Jeffry 
Jonathan Jennings 
M. V. B. Jennings 
Riley C. Johnson 
William H. Kelly 


Alpheus Kidd 
Harvey Kidd 

James M. Kidd 
John KE. Kidd 

John M. Kidd 

Milton P. Kidd 

Wm. LaFayette Kidd 
John W. King 
William M. King 
Joel B. Lane 
Richard Q. Lane 
James O. Langston 
Robert E. Langston 
Thomas M. Langston 
William F. Langston 
Wm. J. Leatherwood 
Wm. Y. Leatherwood 
John J. Miles 
Lewis P. Miles 
Alexander Miller 
Simeon Miller 


Reuben L. Mitchell 
Elliott J. Moore 
Wm. M. McWhorter 
Andrew J. Neely 
John W. Neely 
Mathew W. Neely 
Ben. F. Pannell 
William A. Pannell 
Asbury G. Parker 
Parks W. Parker 
Jesse C. Patterson 
John W. Patterson 
Thomas FE. Patterson 


APPENDIX 


J. O. A. Pennington 
John P. Petty 
Jackson H. Phillips 
Thomas J. Phillips 
George W. Pierce 
William H. Reeves 
William W. Reeves 
Andrew M. Ricks 
Charles W. Ricks 
Jesse B. Ricks 
John H. Ricks 
William J. Ricks 
Hewlett S. Ridgeway 


Melville C. Roberts 
William G. Roberts 
William A. Sellars 
Joel H. Shannon 
Thomas M. Shannon 
Thomas N. Slaton 
Thomas S. Smart 
Titus J. Smart 
Basil A. J. Smith 
Joel B. Smith 

John W. Smith 
William Smith 
Wm. J. J. Smith 
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Collier A. Steed 
John Wesley 

John W. Teal 
Lawson M. Teal 
Samuel F. H. Teal 
Daniel L. Trussell 
Dan Turner 
James W. Wilson 
John T. Word 
Jasper N. Young 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY E, 35TH REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, C. S. A., CAMPBELL COUNTY, 


GEORGIA, 


Evans R. Whitley, Captain 


George W. Hammond 


John W. Milford, 2nd Lieutenant 
John F. Morris, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
Isaiah Hembree, Ist Sergeant 

James B. Strawn, 2nd Sergeant 
David P. White, 8rd Sergeant 


William H. Adair 
John C. Aderhold 
Henry A. Allen 
Hiram W. Allen 
Abram C. Banks 
Josiah B. Beall 
Wm. V. Boatwright 
William H. Bullard 
Ausburn J. Burson 
Ausburn J. Casey 
Elisha B. Casey 
Daniel P. S. Childs 
James Green Courch 
James T. Couch 

J. W. Cowin 

C. W. Davenport 

J. M. Davidson 
Berry S. Diggs 
George Diggs 
Jeptha Dunlap 
Abner J. Foster 
John O. Foster 
Moses R. Foster 
Lemuel Garrett 


Harlam J. Gary 
James M. Giles 
James H. Gray 
Hiram W. Hammond 
Joel F. Hammond 
John M. Hammond 
John H. Harp 
Isaiah Hembree 

W. J. Irwin 

Ben. F. M. Jackson 
Daniel A. Jackson 
John C. Jackson 
Robert A. Jackson 
Warren J. Jackson 
William J, Jackson 
George W. Johnston 
J. J. Jones 

John A. Karr 
William P, Karr 
Thomas W. Latham 
Jesse L. Lewis 
Samuel B. Lewis 
John Lindley 
Jonathan Lindley 


“CAMPBELL VOLUNTEERS” 


Francis M. Strawn, 4th Sergeant 
James M. Childs, 5th Sergeant 
Lemuel Garrett, 1st Corporal 
Abram C. Banks, 1st Corporal 
John Brook, 8rd Corporal 

Abner J. Foster, 4th Corporal 
Armistead R. Bomar, Musician 


PRIVATES 


William J. T. Long 
James M. Meadows 
Wiley B. Milam 
Benjamin F. Moody 
Samuel F. Morse 
Geo. W. McCormick 
James McKibnes 
Charles P. McLure 
Robert McMahan 
John F. Nixon 
Henry T. Paulett 
George W. Reed 
Wiley J. Reed 
Raylis Richardson 
Edward O. Riley 
William S. Riley 
Green B. Shaderick 
John J. Shaderick 
William Shaver 
Abner M. Shirley 
Jonathan Shirley 
William F. Shirley 
James W. Silvey 
John R. Smallwood 


John J. Smith 
John W. Smith 
Sanford C. Smith 
Thomas F. Smith 
Wm. J. Sprayberry 
William Strickland 
Henry T. Tackett 
Henderson Thomas 
Joel Thomas 
Solomon §. Tomblin 
David Torrance 
Middleton Torrance 
James Turner 
Henry Underwood 
John W. Webb 
David P. White 
Henry S. Williams 
John H. Williams 
Lemuel M. Williams 
James Woodard 
Smith J. Young 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY A, 21ST REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, C. S. A.. CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA, “CAMPBELL COUNTY GUARDS” 


George M. Dougherty, Ist Corporal 


Thomas C. Glover, Captain 

William M. Butt, 1st Lieutenant 

Allen C. Watkins, 2nd Lieutenant 
George W. Aderhold, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 
William A. Kimbrough, Ist Sergeant 
William A. Milford, 2nd Sergeant 
Edwin C. Smith, 8rd Sergeant 

Lovett Teal, 4th Sergeant 


James W. Allen 
William P. Allen 
Abijah F. Arnold 
Mareus L. Atkinson 
Ezekiel M. Banks 
Robert O. Beavers 
Littleton P. Best 
Irwin Bomar 

Wm. Thomas Bomar 
James H. Brock 
William Brock 
James M. T. Brown 
Richard H. Brown 
Eugenius A. Bullard 
William T. Bullard 
Benjamin A. Camp 
Charles D. Camp 
Jonathan T. Camp 
Joseph W. Camp 
Josephus C. Camp 
William A. Camp 


Richard T. Campbell 
William J. Campbell 
Francis M. Cantrell 
James M. Cantrell 
John L. Cantrell 
James M. Carr 
Wm. Wiley Carter 
Alex. Z. Chambliss 
Wm. C. Chambliss 
James Compton 
Joseph S. Compton 
Reuben J. Cook 
John A. Crouch 
James B. Danforth 
William M. Danforth 
Melmoth J. Darnell 
Isaiah G. Dorris 
John N. Duggan 
Robert O. Duggan 
Augustus N. Dupree 
John A. Edmonds 


Frederick W. Dansforth, 2nd Corporal 
William Pinkney Bomar, 8rd Corporal 
William T. Lewis, 4th Corporal 
James M. Aderhold, Musician 

Adam R. Bomar, Musician 

Thomas J. MeKown, Musician 


PRIVATES 


Irwin Hinton Elder 
G. E. Farrington 
James Farrington 
James A. Fields 
Reuben Folsom 
Geo. Taylor Forbes 
Jeptha N. Forbes 
Warren T. Forbes 
Adam R. Foster 
Elisha P. Foster 
James R. Foster 
John C. Foster 
Nicholas M. Gibson 
Thomas Gibson 
Wyatt J. Gibson 
Joseph §S. Glover 
Alex. S. Gorman 
James M. Gorman 
Henry M. Green 
Ivey John Griffin 
Newton Hammond 


John A. Hardy 
William S. Harvey 
Anderson Henseley 
Peter Hensley 
Henry T. Higgins 
John Higgins 
Anderson Hinesley 
Lindsey Hinesley 
Hezekiah R. Hobgood 
Charles D. Hornsby 
M. M. Humphries 
John M. James 
Thomas J. Jennings 
James M. Johnson 
Benjamin F. Jones 
Daniel E. Jones 
Edward J. Jones 
Francis M. Jones 
James M. Karr 
James D. King 
Parker R. Luck 
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William G. Luck 
Walter C. Malone 
John William Mapp 
William F. M. Mapp 
Micajah McCarvin 
Green T. McGuire 
James R. McKown 
James D. Merritt 
James C. Milford 
James J. Miiford 
Polk Milford 

Wiley B. Milford 
Andrew J. Miller 
James L. Miller 


History oF FULTON COUNTY 


Joseph Miller 
William J. Morris 
Mattison M. Morrow 
Thomas N. Morrow 
William J. Morrow 
Joseph C. Norris 
James C. Northeutt 
Robert W. Northcutt 
George W. Petty 
Armstead Phillips 
Elijah M. Phillips 
John Robert Phillips 
M. V. B. Phillips 
Warren H. Phillips 


Morgan F. Posey 
James M. Shaw 
Sylvester Shaw 
Benjamin F. Short 
William M. Sims 
Daniel Skipper 
John Skipper 
Benjamin P. Smith 
Felix Ellis Smith 
George C. Tackett 
Wiley P. Tackett 
Thomas Teal 

John P. Thomason 
Peter Turner 


John J. Vaughn 
Wyatt W. Vaughn 
William Vickery 
Henry Walker 
Moses D. Watkins 
Andrew J. Wilkerson 
James B. Wood 
Richard G. Wood 
John W. Worthy 
Francis M. Yancey 
James W. Yancey 
J. T. Yarbrough 
Berry W. Yates 
Charles P. Yates 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY K, 41ST REGIMENT—GEORGIA VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, C. S. A.. CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA, 


“CAMPBELL SALT 


Jonathan J. Bowen, Captain 

Williamson P. Strickland, 1st Lieutenant 
Patrick H. Causey, 2nd Lieutenant 
Lewis R. McGuire, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 


Richard F. McClung, 
Moses A. Shields, 2nd 


James M. Abbott 
Silas P. Arnold 
James M. Aycock 
Joel Aycock 

John C. Bachelor 
Albert Blair 

Allen Blair 

James R. P. Blalock 
Caleb P. Bonds 
Augustus C. Brown 
Hiram H. Brown 
James M. Brown 
William Burdett 
James W. Campbell 
J. N. Campbell 
Micajah Carver 
Israel P. Causey 
Josiah F. Causey 
John Alex. Cochran . 
John L. Cochran 
William T. Cochran 
John G. Davis 
Daniel W. Diggs 
Dudley S. Diggs 
James Dunlap 
Richard R. Ferrell 
Linsey Freeman 
Thomas R. Gill 
Charles S. Gooding 
Nathaniel Gordon 
William H. Grace 


MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY I, 


1st Sergeant 
Sergeant 


Alfred W. Hicks 

L. M. Hicks 

R. H. Hines 
Emanuel L. Hellman 
Thomas C. Hollman 
Hampton H. Howell 
J. H. Howell 
William A. Howell 
William B. Howell 
William E. Hudgins 
John B. Humphries 
Wiley T. Humphries 


.G. W. A. J. Hutchins 


George T. Jacobs 
John C. James 
John M. Johnson 
Green R,. Joiner 
Robert L. Joiner 
Thomas E. J. Joiner 
James F. Kerley 
Adoniram J. Lane 
James M. Lee 

Asa Lowe 

James L. Maroney 
Lloyd L. Maroney 
James M. Martin 
Jesse H. Martin 
William L. Mathis 
Wm. L. Matthews 
Robert B. Maddox 
James W. Mauldin 


SPRINGS GUARDS” 


William J. Lipscomb, 3rd Sergeant 
Samuel B. Mosley, 4th Sergeant 
Lloyd L. Maroney, 1st Corporal 
William E. Bobo, 2nd Corporal 
Lloyd Blair, 3rd Corporal 

Joseph W. Spratlin, 4th Corporal 


PRIVATES 


Mangum C. Maxwell 
Sovereign Meeks 
William W. Meeks 
John M. Mitchell 
William P. Mitchell 
Charles W. Mosley 
Hiram Mosley 

James S. Mosley 
Samuel B. Mosley 
William S. Mosley 
Harvey E. McClarty 
James F. McClarty 
Wm. W. McClarty 
James M. McHlreath 
Wm. S. McGouirk 
John McWilliams 
John T. Newborn 
William J. Newborn 
William H. Patrick 
Manning L. Payne 
Peyton A. Peacock 
John P. Pendergrass 
Pleasant W. Reeves 
J. W. Renfroe 
William F. Renfroe 


Jay G. Rice 
George W. Robbins 
Willis Roberts 


Elisha Rodgers 
William R. Sanders 
C. D. Seroggins 


2ND REGIMENT—GEORGIA CAVALRY, 


CAMPBELL COUNTY, GEORGIA 


George C. Looney, Captain 

Thomas P. Dean, Ist Lieutenant 
Owne H. Cochran, 2nd Lieutenant 
Simeon T. Zellars, Jr., 2nd Lieutenant 


John L, Atcherson 
Jack F. Bailey 
Pinkney Bailey 
Thomas J. Barefield 
Robert O. Beavers 
Robert Bénnett 
John Dodd Bond 
J. By Ey Bond 
Robert Bond 
William D. Bond 
James Brown 
Madison Brown 

J. A. Buffington - 
William M. Bullard 
David Burney 
LG; Gy Carlton: 
Jack P. Carroll 


Francis M. Collins 
James A. Collins 
Pleasant QO. Collins 
William A. Collins 
J. W. Cousins 
William Cranford 
Ben. J. Crutchfield 
Ed Darnell 

Thomas Darnell 
William Devine 

J. Anderson Dobbins 
J. Sidney Dobbins 
George W. Duke 

J. Frank Duke 

S. Matthew Duke 
William H. Duke 
Peter Duncan 


George C. Scroggins 
John L. Self 

John W. Sewell 
Elisha S. Shields 
Edward C. Sims 
Andrew R. Smith 
Francis Olin Smith 
John H. Smith 
Noah B. Smith 
George Stevenson 
Walter W. Stewart 
William P. Stone 
Alex. T. Swinney 
Olander V. Swinney 
Oliver F. Swinney 
Sanders E. Swinney 
Ezekiel Tacket 

W. W. Tippins 
Berdine T. Tucker 
Perry Turner 
William S. Tucker 
James A. Wade 
Joseph T. Walker 
J. Wm. Washington 
Asa M. Willis 
George A. Winn 
Henry A. Winn 
Andrew J. Winters 
Edward D. N. Wood 
Samuel A. Wood 

P. L. Yawn 


Corea icy 


William M. Hearn, Ist Sergeant 
William A. Floyd, 2nd Sergeant 
William Harrison Morgan, Corporal 
S. B. Ragsdale, Corporal 


PRIVATES 


S. P. Eddlemond 
Fowler 

William Wiley Floyd 
W. Sanford Green 
Emanuel Hattaway 
Albert Hays 

Almand Hayes 
Benjamin F. Holland 
James J. Hollis 
Bynum Hood 

Henry H. Hopkins 
G. C. Hughes 

Henry Johnson 
Rayburn S. Johnson 
Leroy H. Kersey 
Jonathan Linley 
Hugh M. Longino 


O. R. Longino 
Thomas D. Longino 
Robert Mayfield 
Thomas Mayfield 
James Meigs 
Joseph Meigs 
Wiley Minor 

James C, Mixon 


E. C. Mobley 
Thomas P. Mobley 
Bud Moon 


John W. Moon 
Alfred Moss 

Bud Moss 

Greene Moss 
Pinckney McElreath 
Harrison McLarin 


Harrison Northeutt 
J. A. Paine 

John H. Perryman 
John Pear 

Joshua Phillips 
Mark Posey 

Bud Ragsdale 
John F. Ragsdale 
S. Berry Ragsdale 


APPENDIX 


H. E. Richardson 
Ira J. Richardson 
Mathew Richardson 
J. O. Roberts 
John T. Shipp 
James Steed 

W. H. Steed 
Franklin H. Steed 
John D. Stiles 


Simeon Stiles 

J. William Torrence 
R. A. Turner 
Thomas H. Varner 
William Varner 
Randolph Vaughn 
A. J. Vickers 
Gainey Westbrooks 
William Whittaker 
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T. W. Wilkerson 

W. B. Wilkerson 
Henry Wilkins 

A. C. Williams 
Thomas FE. Williams 
Elijah M. Yates 
Babe Zellars 

Tate Zellars 
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